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NOTE. 


The present edition of the Indian I^Tational Congress 
is issued in response to a large demand for the book pub- 
lished by us seven years ago. The collection incMdes the 
full text of all the Presidential Addresses since delivered 
and is thus up-to-date. The book also contains extracts 
from all the Welcome Addresses” and a number of notable 
pronouncements on the Congress movement by eminent 
Europeans and Indians. All the Besolutions passed at 
the sittings of the CongresSj subsequent to the publi- 
cation of the first edition, have also been included so as 
to inake the volume an authoritative record of the work 
of the Congress from the day of its inception down to this 
date. As the book is likely to serve as an authentic book 
of reference, advantage has been taken of the issue of this 
new edition to supply a comprehensive and exhaustive index. 
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CONGRESS PRESIOERTML ADDRESSES. 



First Congress — Bombay — 188o» 


THE HON’BLE ME. W* C. BONNEEJI. 

A EEPRESENTATIVE GATHERING. 

The President-elect, .in rising to acknowledge the 
honour done him, said he might well be proud of being 
thus called on to preside over the first National Assembly 
ever yet convened in India. Booking round he saw the 
representatives of all the centres of the Bombay 

Presidency : Karachi, Ahine^ai>a4, Surat, Poona, Bombay 
itself and other less populous^ though still important, 
towns ; almost every district in the Midras Presidency was 
represented, as well as the towns of Madras, Salem, Coimba- 
tore and others. Of Bengal, his friends and himself might 
to a certain extent be accepted as representatives since 
although, owing to a series of misfortunes, deaths, illnesses 
and the like, of which the meeting were already aware, 
Bengal was very inadequately represented so far as the 
members actually present were concerned, though as the 
delegated exponents of educated native thought in Bengal, 
they might claim a consideration to which their numerical 
strength would hardly entitle them. Then, there were the 
representatives of Lahore, Lucknow, Agra, Allahabad, 
Benares, each representing Political Associations collec- 
tively of very widespread influence. Besides these re- 
presentatives, who would take an actual part in the pro- 
ceedings, he rejoiced to see present, as it were as amicm 
curice, several of the most distinguished native officials 
of this country, whose presence would materially enhance 
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the weight and the dignity of the proceedings. It was 
not merely provinces that were represented, almost all the 
Political Associations in the Empire were represented 
by one or more of the gentlemen present, while as regards 
the press, the proprietors, editors or delegates of the 
Mirror, the the Indian Spectator, the Tribune, 

and others showed conclusively the univers.ality of the 

feelings which had culminated in the great and memorable 
gathering. Surely never had so important and comprehen- 
sive an assemblage occurred within historical times on 
the soil of India. He claimed for it an entirely re- 
presentative character. It was true that, judged from the 
standard of the House of Commons, they were not 
representatives of the people of India in the sen.se the 
members of the House were representatives of the 
constituencies. But if community of sentiments, com- 
munity of feelings and community of wants enabled 
any one to speak on behalf of others, then assuredly 
they might justly claim to be the representatives of 
the people of India. It might be said that they were 
self-elected, but that was not so. The news that this 
Congress would be held had been known throughout 
the year in the different Provinces of India, and they 
all knew that everywhere the news had been received with 
great satisfaction by the people at large, and though no 
formal elections had been held, the representatives had been 
selected by all the different associations and bodies, 
and he only wished that all thus selected had been able to 
attend, instead of their I.aving now to lament the absence 
of many valued co-adjn ors, whose attendance had been 
unhappily barred by various unfortunate circumstances. 

AIMS AND OBJlECTS OF THE CONGEESS. ' 

And now it seemed a fitting occasion for answering a 
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question that had continualiy been asked in the world out» 
side during the past few weeks, what the objects and 
aims of this great National Congress really were. He would 
not pretend to reply to this question exhaustively. The 
ensuing proceedings would, he believed, do this more effec- 
tively than any single speaker could hope to do ; but he 
might say biiefly, that the objects of the Congress could for 
the most part be classed under the following heads : — 

fa) Ibe promotion of personal intimacy and friendship 
amongst all the more earnest workers in our country’s 
cause in the different parts of the Empire. 

(b) The eradication, by direct friendly personal intercourse, 

of all possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices 
amongst all lovers of our country, and the fuller 
development and consolidation of those sentiments of 
national uni&y that had their origin in their beloved 
Lord Ripoii’s ever memorable reign, 

(c) The authoritative record, after this has been carefully 

elicited, by the fullest discussion of the matured 
opinions of the educated classes in India on some of 
the more important and pressing of the social questions 
of the day. 

fd) The deterra’nabion of the lines upon, and methods by 
which, during the nest twelve months, it is desirable 
for native politicians to labour in the public interests. 

Surely there was nothing in these objects to which 
any sensible and unprejudiced man could possibly take 
exception, and yet on more than one C'ccasion remarks had 
been 'made by gentlemen, who should have been wiser, 
condemning the proposed Congress as if it were a nest 
of conspirators and disloyalists. Let him say once for 
all, and in this he knew well after the long informal 
discussion that they had all ainongst themselves on 
the previous day, that he was only expressing the 
sentiments of every gentleman present, that there were 
no more thoroughly loyal and consistent well-wishers 
of the British Government than were himself and the 
friends around him. In meeting to discuss in an orderly', 
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and peaceable manner questions of vital importance 
affecting tbeir well-being, they were following the only 
course by which the Constitution of England enabled them 
to represent theii* views to the ruling authority. Much 
had been done by Great Britain for the benefit of India, 
and the whole country was truly grateful to her for it. 
She had given them order, she had given them railways, 
and, above all, she had given them the inestimable blessing 
of Western education. But a great deal still remained 
to be done. The more progress the people made in 
education and material prosperity, the greater would be 
the insight into political matters and the keener their 
desire for political advancement. He thought that their 
desire to be governed according to the ideas of government 
prevalent in Europe was in no way incompatible with their 
thorough loyalty to the British Goveimment, AH that 
they desired was, that the basis of the Government should 
be widened and that the people should have their proper 
and legitimate share in it. The discussion that w^oiild 
take place in this Congress would, he believed, be as 
advantageous to the ruling authorities as, he was sure, it- 
would be to the people at large. 


Second Congress — ^Calmtta — 1886. 

■ V , . . . 

THE HOH. MR. DADABHAI IS^AOROJL 

INTRODUCTION. 

I need not tell you how sincerely thankful I am to 
you for placing me in this position of honour. I at first 
thought that I was to be elevated to this proud 
position as a return for what might be considered as 
a compliment paid by us to Bengal, when Mr. Bonnerji 
was elected President of the first Congress last year 
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at Bombay. I can assure you, however, that that election 
was no mere compliment to Bengal, but arose out of the 
simple fact that we regarded Mr. Bonner ji as a gentle- 
man eminently qualified to take the place of President, 
and we installed him in that position, in all sincerity, as 
the proper man in the proper place. I now see, however, 
that this election of my humble self is not intended as a 
return of compliment, but that, as both proposer and second- 
er have said, you have been kind enough to select me, 
because I am supposed to be really qualified to undertake 
the task. I hope it may prove so and that I may be found 
really worthy of ail the kind things said of me ; but whe- 
ther this be so, or not, when such kind things are said by 
those who occupy such high positions amongst us, I must 
say I feel exceedingly proud and am very grateful to all 
for the honour thus done me. (Loud cJieering,) 

Your late Chairman has heartily welcomed all the 
delegates who come from different parts of India, and with 
the same heartiness I return to him and all our Bengal 
friends, on my own behalf and on that of all the delegates 
from other Provinces, the most sincere thanks for the 
cordial manner in which we have been received. From 
what has been done already, and from wbat is in store for 
iis during our short stay here, I have no doubt we shall 
carry away with us many and most pleasant reminiscences 
of our visit to Calcutta. {Cheers.) 

You will pardon me, and I beg your indulgence when 
I say that, when I was asked only two days ago to become 
your President and to give an inaugural address, it was 
with no small trepidation that I agreed to undertake the 
task; and I hope that you will extend to me all that 
ndulgence which my shortcomings may need, {Loud 
cheers.) 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE CONGRESS, 

The assemblage of such a Congress is cm event of the 
utmost importcmce in InMan M I ask whether in the 

most glorious days of Hindu rule, in the days of Bajahs 
like the great Yikram, you could imagine the possibility of 
a meeting of this kind, whether even Hindus of all different 
provinces of the kingdom could have collected and spoken 
as one nation. Coming down to the later Empire of our 
friends, the Mahomedans, who probably ruled over a larger 
territory at one time than any Hindu monarch, would it 
have been, even in the days of the great Akbar himself, 
possible for a meeting like this to assemble composed of all 
classes and communities, all speaking one language, and all 
having uniform and high aspirations of their own. 

ADVANTAGES OP BRITISH RULE. 

Well, then, what is it for which we are now met on this 
occasion ? We have assembled to consider questions upon 
which depend our future, whether glorious or inglorious. 
It is our good fortune that we are under a rule which 
makes it possible for us to meet in this manner. {Cheers.) 
It is under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people of 
England that we meet here together, hindered by none, 
and are freely allowed to speak our minds .without the least 
fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing is 
possible under British rule and British rule only. {Loud 
cheers.) Then I put the question plainly : Is this Congress a 
nursery for sedition and rebellion against the British Govern- 
ment {cries of^^no^ ; or, is it another stone in the founda- 
tion of the stability of that Government ? {Cries of yes, 
yes ’^) There could be but one answer, and that you have 
already given, becatise we are thoroughly sensible of the 
'numberless blessings conferred upon us, of which the very 
existence of this Congress is a proof in a nutshell, {Cheers,) 
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Were it not for these blessings of British rule, I could not 
have come here, as 1 have done, without the least hesitation 
and without the least fear tliat my children might be robbed 
and killed in my absence ; nor could you have come from 
every corner of the' land, haying performed within a few 
days journeys which in former days would have occupied 
as many months. (C/oeers.) These simple facts bring home 
to all of us at once some of those great and numberless 
blessings whicii Orlbish rule has conferred upon us. But 
theie remain even greater blessings for which we have to 
be grateful . It is to British rule that we owe the edu- 
cation we possess ; the people of England were sincere 
in the declarations rnadb more than half a century ago that 
Itidia was a sacred charge entrusted to their care by Pro- 
vidence, and that they were bound to administer it for the 
good of India, to the glory of their own name, and the 
satisfaction of God. {^Prolonged cke^ering^ When we have 
to acknowledge so many blessings as flowing from British 
rule-~and I could descant on them for hours, because it 
would simply be recounting to you the history x)f the Bri- 
tish Empire in India— is it possible that an assembly like 
this, every one of whose members is fully impressed with 
the knowledge of these blessings, could meet for any pur- 
pose inimical to that rule to which we owe so much ? 
{Gheers,) 

KELATI02T BETWEEN OURSELVES AND OUR RULERS. 

The thing is absurd. Let us speak out like men and 
proclaim that we are loyal to the backbone (cheers) ; that 
’we understand the benefits English rule has conferred 
upon us ; that we thoroughly appreciate the education that 
has beem given to us, the new light which has been poured 
upon us, turning us from darkness into light and teaching 
us the new lesson that kings are made for the people, not 
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peoples for tbeir kings ; and this new lesson we have 
learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic despotism only by 
the light of free English civilization » [Loiid cheers,) But 
the question is, do the Government believe us ? Do they 
believe that we are really loyal to them ; that we do truly 
appreciate and rely on British rule ; that we veritably 
desire its permanent continuance ; that our reason is satis- 
fied and our sentimental feelings gratified as well as our 
self-interest ? It would be a great gratification to us if we 
could see, in the inauguration of a great movement like this 
Congress, that what we do really mean and desire is 
thoroughly and truly so understood by our rulers. I have 
the good fortune to be able to place*before you testimony, 
which cannot be questioned, from which you will see that 
some at least of the most distinguished of our rulers do be- 
lieve that what we say is sincere; and that we do not 
want to subvert British rule ; that our outspoken utteran- 
ces are as much for their good as for our good. They do 
believe, as Lord Ripon said, that what is good for 
India is good for England. I will give you first the 
testimony as regards the educated classes, which was given 
25 years ago by Sir Bartle Frere. He possessed an 
intimate knowledge of the people of this country, and 
with regard to the educated portion of them, he gave 
this testimony. He said ; 

And now wherever I go I find the best exponents of the 
policy of the English Government, and the most able eo-adjators 
in adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the natives of India 
among the ranks of the educated natives. 

This much at least is testimony to our sincerity, and 
strongly corroborates our assertion that we, the educated 
classes, have become the true interpreters and mediators 
between the masses of our countrymen and our rulers. I 
shall now place before you the declaration of the Govern- 
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ment of India itself, that they have confidence in the 
loyalty of the whole people, and do appreciate the sentiments 
of the educated classes in particular. I will read their 
very words. They say in a despatch addressed to the 
Secretary of State (8th June, 1880) : 

But the people of India accept British rule without any need 
for appeal to arms, because we keep the peace and do justice, 
heeause we have done and are doing ranch material good to the 
country and the people, and because there is not inside or outside 
India any power that can adequately ooeupy our place. 

Then they distinctly understand that we do believe 
the British power to be the only power that can, under 
existing circumstances, really keep the peace and advance 
our future progress. This is testimony as to the feeling of 
the whole people. But of the educated classes, this 
despatch says : 

To the minds of at least the educated among the people of 
India— and the number is rapidly increasing— any idea of the 
subversion of British power is abhorrent from the consciousness 
that it must result in the wildest anarchy and confusion. {Loud 
cheer fi,} 

We can, therefore, proceed with the utmost serenity 
and with every confidence that our rulers do understand 
us ; thfit they do understand our motives and give credit 
to our expressions of loyalty, and we need not in the least 
care for any impeachment of disloyalty or any charge of 
harbouring wild ideas of subverting the British power that 
may be pub forth by ignorant, irresponsible or ill-disposed 
individuals or cliques. {Loicd cheers,) We can, therefore, 
quietly, calmly and, with entire confidence in our rulers 
speak as freely as we please, but of course in that spirit of 
ftxirness and moderation which becomes wise and honest 
men, and in the tone which every gentleman, every reason- 
able being, would adopt when urging his rulers to make 
him some concession. {Hear, hear) ilow although, as I 
have said, the British Government have done much, very 
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much for us, there is still a great deal more to be done if 
their noble work is to be fitly completed. They say this 
themselves ; they show a desire to do what more may be 
required, and it is for us to ask for whatsoever, after duo 
deliberation , we think that we ought to have . ( Gheers,) 

THE JUBILEE OP OUE QUEEN -EMPEESS. 

Therefore, having said thus much and having cleared 
the ground so that we may proceed freely and in ail con- 
fidence with the work of our Congress, I must at once come 
to the matter with which I should have commenced, had I 
not purposely postponed it until I had explained the rela- 
tions between ourselves and our rulers ; and that is the 
most happy and auspicious occasion which the coming 
year is to bring us, m., the Jubilee of our good Queen- 
Empress’s reign. {Loiid cheers.) I am exceedingly glad 
that the Congress has thought it right to select this 
as the subject of the initial resolution, and in this, 
to express in humble but hearty terms their congratu- 
lations to our Gracious Empress. {Cheers.) There is 
even more reason for us to congratulate ourselves on 
having for half a century enjojed the rule of a Sovereign, 
graced with every virtue, and truly worthy to reign over 
that vast Empire on which the sun never sets. {Loud 
cheers.) That she may live long, honoured and beloved, 
to continue for yet many years that beneficial and enlight- 
ened rule with which she has so long reigned, must be the 
heartfelt prayer of every soul in India. {Prolonged cheering. )> 

And here you must pardon me if I digress a moment 
from those subjects, which this Congress proposes to discuss, 
to one of those which we do not consider to fall within the 
legitimate sphere of its deliberations. 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REPOEIM. 

It has been asserted that this Congress ought to take 
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up questions of social reform {cheers and cfi'ies yes^’) 

anJ our failure to do this has been urged as a reproach 
against us. Certainly no member of this National Con- 
gress is more alive to the necessity of social reform than I 
am ; but, Gentlemen, for everything there are proper times, 
proper circumstances, proper parties and proper places 
(cheers) ; we are met together as a political body to repre- 
sent to our rulers our political aspirations, not to discuss 
social reforms, and if you blame us for ignoring thesej you 
should equally blame the House of Commons for not discuss- 
ing the abstruser problems on mathematics or metaphysics# 
But, besides this, there are here Hindus of every caste,: 
amongst whom, even in the same province, customs and 
social arrangements differ widely — there are Mahomedans 
and Christians of various denominations, Parsees, Sikhs,. 
Brahmos and what not — men indeed of each and all of those 
numerous classes which constitute in the aggregate the- 
people of India. {Loicd chee7's.) How can this gathering 
I of all classes discuss the social reforms needed in each 

individual class ? What do any of us know of the internal 
home life, of the customs, traditions, feelings, prejudices of 
I any class but our own ? How could a gathering, a cosmo- 

i politan gathering like this, discuss to any purpose the 

I reforms needed in any one class ? Only the members of that 

class can effectively deal with the reforms therein needed. 
A National Congress must confine itself to questions in 
which the entire nation has a direct participation, and it 
must leave the adjustment of social reforms and other class 
. questions to Class Congresses. But it does not follow that, 

: because this national, political body does not presume to 

" 'discuss social reforms, the delegates here present ai’e not 

just as deeply, nay in many cases far more deeply, inter- 
ested in these questions than in those political question^ 

* 
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we do discuss, or that those several communities, whom 
those delegates represent, are not doing their utmost to 
solve those complicated problems on which hinge the 
practical introduction of those reforms. Any man who 
has eyes and ears open must know what struggles 
towards higher and better things are going on in 
every community : and it could not be otherwise with 
the noble education we are receiving. Once you begin 
to think about your own actions, your duties and res- 
ponsibilities to yourself, your neighbours and your nation, 
you cannot avoid looking round and observing much 
that is wrong amongst you ; and we know, as a fact, that 
each community is now doing its best according to its 
lights, and the progress that it has made in education. I 
need not, I think, particularise. The Mahomedans know 
what is being done by persons of their community to push 
on the education their brethren so much need ; the Hindus 
are everywhere doing what they can to reform those social 
institutions which they think require improvement. There 
is not one single community here represented of which the 
best and ablest men do not feel that much has to be done 
to improve the social, moral, religious status of their 
brethren, and in which, as a fact, they are not striving to 
ejTecfc gradually those needful improvements ; but these are 
essentially matters too delicate for a stranger’s handling — 
matters which must be left to the guidance of those who 
alone fully understand them in all their bearings, and 
which are wholly unsuited to discussion in an assemblage 
like this in which all classes are intermingled. {Loud 
cheers.) 

TRUST m ENGLAND. 

I shall now refer briefly to the work of the former 
Oongress. Since it met last year about this time some 
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progress, I am glad to say, has been made, and that is an 
encouragement and a proof that, if we do really ask what 
is right and reasonable, we may be sure that sooner or 
later the Britisli Government will actually give what we 
ask for, W should therefore persevere, having confidence 
in the conscience of England and resting assured that the 
English nation will grudge no sacrifice to prove the sincer- 
ity of their desire to do whatever is just and right. {Cheers.) 

EOYAL COMMISSION, 

Our first request at the last Congress was for the 
constitution of a Royal Commission. Unfortunatel}", the 
authorities in England have not seen their way to grant a 
Royal Commission. They say it will upset the authorities 
here ; that it will interfere with the prestige and control 
of the Govexuiment here. I think that this a very poor 
compliment to our rulers on this side. If I understand a 
man like Lord Dufierin of such vast experience in 
administration, knowing, as he does, what it is to rule an 
Empire, it would be impossible for him to be daunted and 
frightened by a Commission making enquiries here. I 
think this argument a very poor one, and we must once 
more say that to the inhabitants of India a Parliamentary 
Committee taking evidence in England alone can never be 
satisfactory for the simple reason that what the Committee 
will learn by the ear will never enable them to understand 
what they ought to see with their eyes, if they are to- 
realise what the evidence of the witnesses really means. 
Still, however, it is so far satisfactory^ that, notwithstand- 
ing the change of Goveimment and the vicissitudes which 
this poor Parliamentary Committee has undergone, it is 
the intention of Parliament that under any and all circum- 
stances a Committee shall be appointed. At the same time,, 
this Committee in future ties the hands of the authorities. 
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here to a large extent and prevents us from saying all we 
-do really want. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS FOR N. W. PROVINCES AND THE PUNJAB. 

Another Resolution, on which we must report some 
progress, was to the effect that the K. W. Provinces and 
the Punjab ought also to have Legislative Councils of their 
own. We know that the Government has just given a 
Legislative Council to the K. W. Provinces, and we hope 
that this progress may extend further and satisfy our 
wishes as to other Provinces also. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

The fourth Resolution had regard to the Service 
question. In this matter, we really seem to have made 
some distinct progress. The Public Service Commission is 
now sitting, and if one thing more than another ca,n prove 
that the Government is sincere in its desire to do some- 
thing for us, the appointment of such a Commission is 
that thing. You perhaps remember the words which our 
noble Viceroy used at Poona. He said : 

However, I will say tbafe, from first to last, I h^ve been a 
strong advocate for the appointment of a Cominittoe or Com- 
mission of this sort, »nd that when succeeding Governments in 
England changed, I have on each occasion warmly impressed upon 
the Secretary of State the necessity of persevering in the nomina- 
tion of a Commission. I am happy to think that, in response to 
my earnest representations on the subject. Her Majesty’s present 
ministers have determined to take action, I eonseqnently do 
not really see what more during the short period I have been 
amongst you, the Government of India could have done for that 
most important and burning question, which was perpetually 
agitating your mind and was being put forward by the natives, as 
an alleged injustice done to the educated native classes of this 
country in not allowing them adequate employment in the Public 
Service. I do not think you can point out to me any other question 
which so occupied public attention or was nearer to the hearts of 
wour people. Now the door to inquiry has been opened, and it only 
remains for you, by the force of logic of your representations and of 
“the evidence you may be able to submit, to makegood your case ; if 
you succeed in doing so, all I can say is that nobody will be better 
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Pleased than myself. In regard to other matters, wbieh have been 
equally promitsent in your newspapers and your addresses, and 
whieh have been so eonstantly discussed by your associations, I 
have also done my best to secure for you an ample investigation. 

LORD DUFFKRIN AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

There we have his own words as to Ms intentions and 
the efforts he made to get this Commission. This should 
convince us of Ms good faith and sympathy with us. 
When I think of Lord Dufierin, not only as our present 
Viceroy, but bearing in mind all we know of him in his 
past career, I should hesitate to believe that he could be a 
man devoid of the deepest sympathy with any people 
straggling to advance and improve their political condition. 

; Some of you may remember one or two extracts, which I 

gave in my Holbern Town Hall speech from Lord Dufferin’s 
letters to the Tirms^ and I cannot conceive that a person 
of such warm sympathies could fail to sympathise with us. 
But I may say this much, that feeling, as I naturally do, 

; some interest about the views and intentions of our 

■ Viceroys and Governors, 1 have had the opportunity of 

getting some information from friends on whom I can rely 
f and who are in a position to know the truth ; and I am 

able to say in the words of one of these friends that 

the Viceroy’s instincts are eminently liberal, and he regards with 
neither jealousy nor alarm the desire of the educated classes 
to be allowed a larger share in the administration of their own 
affairs, Itadeed, he considers it very creditable to them that they 
.should do so. 

As Viceroy, he has to consider all sides of a questipn 
from the ruler^s point of view, and to act as he thinks sa.f© 
and proper. But we may be sure that we have his deep 
and very genuine sympathy, and we may fairly claim and 
expect much good at his hands. 


HOME AUTHORITIES AND PUBLIC SERVICE COMkiSSION. 

But yet further I would enquire whether the in ten- 
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tioxis of the Secretary of State for India, and of the other 
Home authorities, are equally favourable to our claims. 
The Eesolution on its very face tells us what the intention 
of the Secretary of State is. It says : 

In regard to its object, the Commission would, broadly 
speaking, be required to devise a scheme which may reasonably be 
hoped to possess the necessary elements of fitiality, and to do full 
justice to the claims of natives of India to a higher and more 
extensive employment in the Public Service. 

There we have the highest authority making a decla- 
ration that he desires to do full justice to the claims of the 
natives of India. !Now, our only reply is that wo are thank- 
ful for the enquiry, and we hope that we may be able 
to satisfy all, that what we ask is both reasonable and 
right. 

IKTEKTION OF OUB EULERS. 

As another proof of the intentions of our British 
rulers, as far back as 53 years ago, when the natives of 
India did not themselves fully understand their rights, the 
statesmen of England, of their own free will, decided what 
the policy of England ought to be towards India. Long 
and important was the debate ; the question was discussed 
from all points of view ; the danger of giving political 
power to the people, the insufficiency of their c^^pacity and 
other considerations were all fully weighed, and the con- 
clusion was come to, in unmistakable and unambiguous 
terms, that the policy of British rule should be a policy of 
justice (cheers)^ the policy of the advancement of one- sixth 
of the human race {cheers) ; India was to be regarded as a 
trust placed by God in their hands, and in the due dis- 
charge of that trust, they resolved that they would follow 
the * plain path of duty,’ as Mr. Macaulay called it ; on 
that occasion he said virtually that he would rather see 
the people of India free and able to gcNrern themselves 
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than that they would remain the bondsmen of Great 
Britain and the obsequious toadies of Birtish officials. 
{Oheerfi.) This was the essence of the policy of 1833, and 
in the Act of that year it was laid down : 

That no native of the said territories, nor any nafeurai-born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be 
disabled from holding any place, office or employment under the 
nsLid Comi^Skny, (Pi'oionged che&T'inff ) 

We do not, we could not, ask for more than this ; and 
all we have to press upon the Commission and Government 
is, that they should now honestly grant us in practice here 
what Great Britain freely conceded to us 50 years ago^ 
when we ourselves were too little enlightened even to ask 
for it. {Loud chee7^$.) 

EOYAL PROCLAMATION. 

We next passed through a time of trouble, and the 
British arms were triumphant. When they had com- 
pletely surmounted all their difficulties and completely 
vanquished all their adversaries, the English nation came 
forward, animated by the same high and noble resolves, 
as before, and gave us that glorious Proclamation which 
we should for ever prize and reverence as our Magna 
Oharta, greater even than the Charter of 1833. I need 
not repeat that glorious Proclamation now, for it is en- 
graven on all your hearts {}oud cheers) ; but it constitutes 
such a grand and glorious charter of our liberties that I 
think every child, as it begins to gather intelligence and to 
lisp its mother-tongue, ought to be made to commit it to 
memory. {Cheers.) In that Proclamation, we have again 
a confirmation of the policy of 1833, and something more. 
In it are embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of 
all that we can desire hereafter. {Cheers.) We have only 
to go before the Government and the Commission now sit- 
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ting and repeat it, and say that all we want is only ivhat 
has already been granted to iis in set terms by that Procla- 
mation, and that all we now ask for is, that the great and 
generous concessions therein made to us in words shall 
a.ctually be made ours by deeds. {Loud cheers.) I will not, 
however, enter into further details, for it is a subject on 
which I should be led into speaking for hours, and even 
then I should fail to convey to you an adequate idea of all 
that is in my heart. 1 have said enough to show our 
rulers that our case is complete and has been made out by 
themselves. {Cheers.) It is enough for me, therefore, to 
stop at this point. 

ENLABGEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Another Resolution is the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the Legislative Councils, and the introduction into 
them of an elective element, but that is one on which my 
predecessor in the chair has so ably descanted that I do 
not think 1 should take up more of your time with it. I 
need only say that in this matter we hope to make a further 
advance, and shall try to place before our rulers what we 
consider a possible scheme for the introduction of an elec- 
tive element into the Legislative Councils. I need not say 
that if this representation is introduced, the greatest bene- 
fit will be conferred upon the Government itself, because 
at present whatever Acts they pass that do not quite 
please us, we, whether rightly or wrongly, grumble and 
grumble against the Government, and the Government 
only. It is true that we have some of our own people in 
Councils. But we hav(^ no right to demand any explana- 
tion even from them; fchey are not our representatives, 
and the Government cannot relieve themselves from any 
dissatisfaction we may feel against .any law we don^t like. 
If our own representatives make a mistake and get a law 
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passed, wMcii. we do not' ^ ant, 'the Governtaent at any ra!;e 
will escape tiie greater portion of the consequent unpopu- 
larity. They: will say : ' Here are your own representatives ; 
we believed: 'that .they represented your wishes, and' we 
passed the law.’^ On the other hand, with all the intelligenee, 
all the aupeiior knowledge of the English officials, let 
them come as angels from heaven, it is impossible for them 
to enter into the feelings of the people, and feel as they 
feel, and enter into their minds. (Cheers.) It is not any 
disparagement of them, but in the nature of things it can- 
not be otherwise. If you have therefore your representa- 
tives to represent your feelings, you will then have an 
opportunity of getting something which is congenial and 
satisfactory to yourself ; and what will be satisfactory to 
you must also be satisfactory to and good for the Govern- 
ment itself. (Cheers.) 

REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT. 

This brings me also to the point of representation in 
Parliament. All the most fundamental questions on which 
hinge the entire form and character of the administration 
here are decided by Parliament. ISTo matter what it is, 
Legislative Councils or the Services — nothing can be 
reformed until Parliament moves and enacts modificationg 
of the existing Acts. 'Not one single genuine Indian 
voice is there in Parliament to tell at least what thb 
native view is on any question. This was most fombly 
urged upon me by English gentlemen who are in Parlia- 
ment themselves ; they said they always felt it to be a great 
defect in Parliament, that it did not contain one single 
genuine representative of the people of India* 

POVERTY OP INDIA. 


One of the questions which will be placed before this 
Congress and will be discussed by them, is. the deep sym- 
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pathy which this Confess feels for the poverty of the 
people. It is often understood and thought that, when we 
struggle for admission into the Services, it is simply to 
gratify the aspirations of the few educated. But if you 
examine this question thoroughly, you will find that this 
matter of the Public Services will go far to settle the prob- 
lem of the poverty of the Indian people. One thing I 
congratulate myself upon. I don^t trouble you with any 
testimony about the poverty of India, You have 
the testimony of Sir Evelyn Baring given only a couple of 
years ago, who told us in plain terms that the people of 
India were extremely poor, and also of the present Finance 
Minister who repeats those words. But amongst the several 
causes which are at the bottom of our sufferings, this one 
and that the most important cause is beginning to be rea- 
lised by our rulers, and that is a step of the most hopeful 
and promising kind. In the discussion about the currency, 
the Secretary of State for India, in a letter to the Treasury 
of the 26th January 1886, makes certain remarks which 
show that our rulers now begin to understand and try 
to grapple with the problem ; and are not ostrich-like, 
shutting their eyes to it. I was laughed at when I first 
mooted the question of the poverty of India, and assigned 
as one of its causes, the employment of an expensive 
Joreign agency. But now the highest authority empha- 
sizes this view. The Secretary of State, in the letter just 
referred to, said : — 

The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources of 
the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits of 
the people and their strong aversion to change, -which is more 
specially exhibited towards new forms of taxation, but likewi&e 
from the character of the Government, which is in the hands of 
foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative offices and 
form so large a part of the Army, The impatience of new taxation 
which would have to be borne wholly as a consequence of the 
foreign rule imposed on the country, and virtually to meet additions 
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to charges ariaing otifeside of the country, would constitute a poli- 
tical danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not 
at all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or 
concern in, the Government of India, but which those responsible 
for that Government have long regarded as of the most serious 
order. 

We may be sure that the public conscience of England 
will ask why the natives of India, after a hundred years of 
British rule, are so poor ; and as John Bull, in a cartoon 
in Pimck is represented as doing, will wonder that India 
is a beggar when he thought she had a mint of money. 

India’s fabulous wealth. 

Unfortunately, this idea of India’s wealth is utterly 
delusive, and if a pi'oper system of representation in the 
Councils be conceded, our representatives will then be able 
to make clear to these Councils and to our rulers those 
causes which are operating to undermine our wealth and 
prosperity, and guide the Government to the proper reme- 
dies for the greatest of all evils* — the poverty of the masses. 
All the benefits we have derived from British rule, all the 
noble projects of our British rulers, will go for nothing if 
after ail the country is to continue sinking deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of destitution. At one time I was 
denounced as a pessimist ; but now that we have it on the 
autliority of our rulers themselves that we are very poor, it 
has become the right as well as the duty of this Congress 
to set forth its convictions both as to this widespread 
destitution and the primary steps needful for its allevia- 
tion, jSTothing is more dear to the heart of England — and 
I speak from actual knowledge — than India’s welfare ; and 
if we only speak out loud enough, and persistently enough, 
to reach that busy heart, we shall not speak in vain. {Pro- 
longed cheering 
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: CONCLUSION , ■ 

Tliere will be several other questions brought 
before the Congress at their Committee meetings during 
the next three days, and I am sure from the names of the 
delegates, as far as I am informed, that they will prosecute 
their deliberations with all possible moderation. I am 
sure that they will fully appreciate the benefits of the rule 
under which they live, while the fact that our rulers are 
willing to do whatever we can show them to be necessary 
for our welfare, should be enough to encourage all in the 
work. I do not know that I need now detain you with 
any further remarks. You have now some idea of what 
progress has been made in respect of the matters which 
were discussed last year. I hope we may congratulate 
ourselves next year that we have made further progress 
in attaining the objects alike of the past yearns resolutions 
and those we may this year pass. I, for one, am hopeful 
that if we are only true to ourselves, if we only do justice 
to ourselves and the noble education which has been given 
to us by our rulers and speak freely, with the freedoin of 
speech which has been granted to us, we may fairly expect 
our Government to listen to us and to grant us our 
reasonable demands. {Loud cheers,) 

I will conclude this short address by repeating my 
sincere thanks to all o£ you for having placed me in this 
honourable position and by again returning thanks to our 
Bengal brethren on behalf of all the delegates whom they 
have so cox’dially welcomed here. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Rajah Sir T, Madhava Rao and Gentlemen, — I thank 
you most sincerely for the very great honour you have done 
me by electing me President of this great national 
assembly. (Apphvse.) Gentlemen, it is impossible not to 
feel proud of the great distinction you have thus conferred 
upon me, the greatest distinction which it is in your power 
to confer upon any one of your countrymen. {Loud and 
continued applause.) Gentlemen, I have had the honour of 
witnessing great public meetings both in Bombay and 
elsewhere, but it is quite a novel sensation for me to appear 
before a meeting of this description — a meeting composed 
not merely of the represen tf^tives of any one city or even of 
one province — but of the whole of the vast Continent of 
India — representing not any one class or interest, but all 
classes {hear^ hear^ and applause) and all interests of the 
almost innumerable different communities that constitute 
the people of India. {Applause.) 

Gentlemen, I had not the good fortune to be present 
at the proceedings of the first Congress held in Bombay in 
1885, nor had I the good fortune to take part in the 
deliberations of the second Congress held in Calcutta last 
year. But, Gentlemen, I have carefully read the proceed- 
ings of both those Congresses, and I have no hesitation in 
declaring that they display an amount of talent, wisdom 
and eloquence of which we have every reason to be proud. 
{Applause ) 

A REPRESENTATIVE GATHERING. 


Gentlemen, from the proceedings of the two past Con- 
gresses, I think we are fairly entitled to hope that the pro- 
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ceedings of this present jGongress will not only be marked 
by those virtues, but by that moderation and by that 
sobriety of judgment which is the offspring of political 
wisdom and political experience. {Applmm.) Gentlemen, 
all the friends and well-wishers of India, and ail those who 
take an interest in watching over the progress and pros- 
perity of our people, have every reason to rejoice at the 
increasing success of each succeeding Congress. At the first 
Congress in Bombay, in 1885, we had less than 100 repre- 
sentatives from the different parts of India ; in the second 
Congress, at Calcutta, in 1886, we had as many as 440 
representatives ; while at this Congress, I believe, we 
have over 600 delegates {applause) representing all the 
different parts and all the different communities of this 
great Empire. I think, then, Gentlemen, that we are 
fairly entitled to say that this is a truly representative 
national gathering. {EeaTy hear and applause,) Indeed, 
if that tentative form of representative institutions, 
which has so often been asked for from Government, were 
granted to us, I have not the smallest doubt but that many 
of the gentlemen I now have the honor of addressing, 
would be elected by their respective constituencies to re- 
present their interests. {Applause.) 

CONGRESS AND MUSSULMANS. 

Gentlemen, it has been urged in derogation of our 
character, as a representative national gathering, that one 
great and important community — the Mussulm:\n commu- 
nity — has kept aloof from the proceedings of the two last 
Congresses. Kow, Gentlemen, in the first place, this is 
only partially true and applies only to one particular part 
of India, and is moi cover due to certain special, local, 
and temporary causes {Jiearl hear and applause), and in the 
second place, no such reproach can, I think, with any show 
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of justice be urged against this present Congress (applcmse) 
and, Gentlemen, I must honestly confess to you that one 
great motive, which has induced me in the present state of 
my health to undertake the grave responsibilities of presid- 
ing over your deliberations, has been an earnest desire on 
my part to prove, as far as in my power lies, that I, at 
least not merely in my individual capacity but as repre- 
senting the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay (lotid applause) ^ 
do not consider that there is anything whatever in position 
or the relations of the different communities of India — be 
they Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsees, or Christians — which 
should induce the leaders of any one community to stand 
aloof fx'om the others in their efforts to obtain those great 
general reforms, those great general lights, which are for 
the common benefit of us all (hear^ hear and applause) and 
which, I feel assured, have only to be earnestly and unani- 
mously pressed upon Government to be granted to us. 

Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly true that each one of 
our great Indian communities has its own peculiar social, 
moral, educational amh even political difficulties to sur- 
mount — but so far as general political cj[uestions affecting 
the whole of India — such as those which alone are discussed 
J by this Congress — are concerned, I, for one, am utterly at 

a loss to understand why Mussulmans should not work 
.shoulder to shoulder {hem\ hear and apidaiisi) with their 
fttliow-coiintrymen, of other races and creeds, for the 
common benefit of all, {^AppUmse^ Gentlemen, this is 
the principle on which we, in the Bombay Presidency, 
have nhvavs acted, and from the number, the character, the 
position, and the attainments of Mussulman delegates from 
the Bengal Presidency and from the Presidency of Madras, 
•as well as from the ISTorth- West Provinces and the Punjab^ 
I have not the siTtallest doubt that this is also the view held, 
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with but few though perhaps important exceptions, by 
the leaders of the Mussulman communities throughout the 
whole of India. (Hear^ hear and applame.) 

A CONGEESS OP EDUCATED NATIVES. 

Gentlemen, it has been urged as a slur upon our 
loyalty that this Congress is composed of what are called 
the educated natives of India. Ij^'ow, if by this it is intended 
to be conveyed that we are merely a crowd of people with 
nothing but our education to commend us, if it is intended 
to be conveyed that the gentry, the nobility, and the aristo- 
cracy of the land have kept aloof from us, I can only meet 
that assertion by the most direct and the most absolute 
denial, { tfear^ hear and applause,) To any person who made 
that assertion, I should feel inclined to say : ‘ Come with 
me into this Hall (applause) and look around you, (applause) 
and tell me where you could wish to see a better represent- 
ation of the aristocracy, not only of birth and of wealth, 
but of intellect, education, and position, than you see 
gathered within the walls of this Hall.^ (Applause) 
Gentlemen, if no such insinuation is intended to be made, I 
should only say that I am happy to think that this Con- 
gress does consist of the educated natives of India, (bear^ 
hear.) 

Gentlemen, I, for one, am proud to be called not only 
educated but a native of this country. (Applause and 
hear^ hear) And, Gentlemen, I should like to know where 
among all the millions of Her Majesty's subjects in India 
are to be found more truly loyal, nay, more devoted friends 
of the British Empire than among these educated natives. 
(Loud and continued applause.) Gentlemen, to be a true 
and sincere friend of the British Government, it is 
necessary that one should be in a position to appreciate the 
great blessings which that Government has conferred upon 
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US, and I should like to know who is in a better position to 
appreciate these blessings— -the ignorant peasants or the 
educated natives? AVho, for instance, will better appreciate 
the advantages of good roads, railways, telegraphs and post 
offices, schools, colleges and universities, hospitals, good laws 
and impartial courts of justice ?— the educated natives or 
the ignorant peasants of this country? (Applanm.) 
Gentlemen, if there ever were to arise — -which God forbid 
— any great struggle between Russia and Great Britain for 
supremacy in this country — who is more likely to judge 
better of the two Empires ? (HeaT^hmr.) Again I say, 
Gentlemen, that in these matters it is the educated natives 
that are best qualified to judge, because it is we who know 
and are best able to appreciate, for instance, the blessings 
of the right of public meeting, the liberty of action and of 
speech, and high education which we enjoy under Great 
Britain, whereas probably under Russia we should have 
nothing but a haughty and despotic Government, whose 
chief glory would consist in vast military organization, 
aggression upon our neighbours, . and great military 
exploits. {Apjylause,) 

ARE THE EDUCATED NATIVES DISLOYAL? 

ISTo, Gentlemen, let our opponents say what they please ; 
we the educated natives, by the mere force of our education,, 
must be the best appreciators of the blessings of a civilized 
and enlightened Government and, therefore, in our own 
interests, the best and staunchest supporters of the British 
Government in India. {Applause,) But, Gentlemen, do 
those who thus chax^ge us with disloyalty stop for a moment 
to consider the full meaning and efifect of their argument, 
— do they realize the full import and significance of the 
assertion they make ? Do they understand that, in charg- 
ing us wdth disloyalty, they are in reality condemning 
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and denouncing the very Government which it is their 
intention to support, \}Ie(iTy loud and continued 

applause^ For, Gentlemen, when they say that the edu- 
cated natives of India are disloyal, what does it mean ? It 
means this : that in the opinion of the educated natives — 
that is to say, of all the men of light and leading, all those 
who have received a sound, liberal and enlightened edu- 
cation, alt those who are aquainted with the history of their 
own country and with the nature of the present and past 
Governments, that in the opinion of all these — the English 
Government is so bad that it has deserved to forfeit the 
confidence and the loyalty of the thinking part of the popu- 
lation. {Utaryhear and appliim,) !Now, Gentlemen, is it 
conceivable that a more frightful and unjust condemnation 
of the British Government can be pronounced than 
is implied in this charge of disloyalty against the 
educated natives of India ? Gentlemen, if this charge 
were brought by some bitter enemies of Great Britain, 
if it were brought by the Kussians, for example, I 
could understand it. {Hear, hear.) But it is almost 
beyond my comprehension that it should come, not from 
enemies but j&rom the supposed friends of the British 
Government, {loud laughter^ and hear^ kear)^ not from the 
Russians but from Englishmen, (Aear, hear) who 
presumably want, not to destroy, but to support their 
Government ? I say it surpasses my comprehension. {Loud 
applause.) Gentlemen, just consider for a moment the 
effect of this reckless allegation upon the uneducated 
millions of the inhabitants of this country, upon the hordes 
of the Russians in the north, and upon the enlightened 
nations of Europe ! I say, therefore, that the conduct of 
those who thus recklessly charge us with disloyalty 
resembles the conduct of the “ foolish' woodman,” who 
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was lopping off the very Iranch of the tree upon which he 
was standing, {hem% hear, loud applause and loiid laughter) 
nnconscioiis that the destruction of the branch meant the 
destruction of himself. {Applause and laughter,) 

Happily, however, Gentlemen, this allegation is as 
absurd as it is unfounded. It is as unjust to us as it is 
unjust to the Government it impeaches. But though, 
Gentlemen, I maintain that the educated natives, as a class, 
are loyal to the backbone, {hear, hear) I must yet admit 
that some of our countrymen are not always guarded, not 
always cautious, in the language they employ. I must 
admit that some of them do sometimes afford openings for 
hostile criticisms, and I must say that I have myself 
observed in some of the Indian newspapers, and in the 
speeches of public speakers, sentiments and expressions 
which are calculated to lead one to the conclusion that 
they have not fully realised the distinction between license 
and liberty ; that they have not wholly grasped the lesson 
that freedom has its reponsibilities no less than its pri- 
vileges. {Hear, hear,) And, therefore, Gentlemen, I trust 
that not only during the debates of this Congress, but on 
all occasions, we shall ever bear in mind and ever impress 
upon our countrymen that, if we are to enjoy the right of 
public discussion, the liberty of speech and liberty of the 
Press, we must so conduct ourselves as to demonstrate by 
our conduct, by our moderation, by the justness of our 
criticisms, that we fully deserve these — the greatest bless- 
ings which an enlightened Government can confer upon 
its subjects. {Hear, hear and appilause,) 

• EUROPEANS AND INBIAN ASPIRATIONS. 

Gentlemen, it has been sometimes urged that Europeans 
in this country do not fully sympathise with the just 
aspirations of the natives of India, In the first place^ 
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this is not universally true, because I have the good 
fortune to know many Europeans than whom truer or 
more devoted frie„nds of India do not breathe on the 
face of the earth. {Hear^ hear and applause.) And in the 
second place, we must be prepared to make very con- 
siderable allowance for our European fellow-subjects, 
because their position in this country is surrounded by 
•difficult and complicated questions, not merely of apolitical, 
but of a social character, which tend more or less to keep 
the two communities asunder in spite of the best efforts of 
the leaders of European no less than of native society. 
Oentlemen, so long as our European friends come to this 
country as merely temporary residents, so long as they 
come here merely for the purpose of trade, commerce or of 
a profession, so long as they do not look upon India as a 
country in whose welfare they are permanently interested » 
so long it will be impossible for us to expect that the 
majority of the Europeans should fraternize with us upon 
all great public questions {hear, hear) and it has, therefore, 
always seemed to me that one of the greatest, the most 
difficult, the most complicated and, at the same time, one of 
the most important problems to be solved is, how to make 
our European friends look upon India as in some sense 
their own country, even by adoption. Foi*, Gentlemen, if 
we could but induce our retired merchants, engineers, 
doctors, solicitors, barristers, judges and civilians to make 
India permanently their home, {hear^ hear and appla%m) 
what an amount of talent and ability, political experience 
and ripe judgment we should retain in India for the 
benefit of us all.; {Applmm,) All these great questions 
in regard to the financial drain on India, and those ques- 
tions arising from jealousy of races and the rivalry for 
public employment, would at once disappear. And when 
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we speak of tke poverty of iMdia, because of the draining 
away of vast sunis of money from India to England, it has 
always seemed to me strange that so little thought should 
be bestowed upon the question of the poverty of our resour- 
ces, caused by the drain of so many men of public, political 
and intellectual eminence from our shores every year^ 
{Ajyplame!) 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

Now, Gentlemen, one word as to the scope of our 
action and deliberations. It has been urged— solemnly 
urged — as an objection against our proceedings— that this 
Congress does not discuss the question of Social Reform. 
But, Gentlemen, this matter has already been fully dealt 
with by my friend, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who presided 
over your deliberations last year. And I must confess that 
the objection seems to me strange, seeing that this Congress 
is composed of the representatives, not of any one class or 
community, not of one part of India, but of all the different 
parts, and of all the different classes, and of all the different 
communities of India. Whereas any question of Social 
Reform must of necessity affect some particular part or 
some particular community of India only — and, therefore, 
Gentlemen, it seems to me, that although we, Mussalmans, 
have our own social problems to solve, just as our Hindu 
and Parsee friends have theirs, yet these questions can be 
best dealt with by the leaders of the particular communities 
to which they relate. {Ap>plau$e,) I, therefore, think, 
Gentlemen, that the only wise and, indeed, the only possible 
course we can adopt is to confine our discussions to such 
questions as affect the whole of India at large, and to 
abstain from the discussion of questions that affect a parti- 
cular part or a particular community only. {Loud applause.) 
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SUBJECTS BEFORE THE CONGRESS. 

GentlemoD, I do not at present at least propose to 
say anything upon the various problems that will be 
submitted to you for your consideration. I have no doubt 
the questions will be discussed in a manner and in a spirit 
that will reflect credit upon us all. I will only say this : 
Be moderate in your demands, be just in your criticism, be 
accurate in your facts, be logical in your conclusions, and 
you may rest assured that any propositions you may make 
to our rulers will be I'eceived with that benign consideration 
which is the characteristic of a strong and enlightened 
Government. {Applause.) And now. Gentlemen, I fear, I 
have already trespassed {voices of “ no, no ”) too long upon 
your time. Before I sit down, I will once more offer to 
you my thanks from the very bottom of my heart for the 
very great honour you have done me, and J pray to God 
that I may be enabled, in some measure at least, to 
deserve your approbation and justify the choice you have 
made and the confidence you have reposed in me. {Loud 
applause.) Gentlemen, I wish this Congress and all 
succeeding Congresses every success and every prosperity. 
{Applause). 

TRIBUTE to THE DEAD. 

I am very glad to see the representatives of so many 
different cominunities and parts of India gathered together 
this afternoon before us. ^ This, in itself, Gentlemen, is no 
small advantage that we, as representatives of the different 
parts of India, should have the opportunity of meeting and 
discussing together ^he various problems that affect us ail. 
{Applause.) Gentlemen, I will not take up much more of 
your time. I say, as our Chairman, Sir T. Madhava Bao, 
has said : — ‘ I welcome you here ' — but at the same time I 
cannot help expressing my deep regret, a regret that I 
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know you all sliai'e, that on this occasion we are deprived 
of the aid and counsel of some of those gentlemen, who 
laboured most earnestly for and who graced with their pre- 
sence the Congress on previous occasions, and who have 
now, all too soon for their country’s sake, passed from 
amongst us. Among the friends we have lost are : Dr. 
Athalye of Bombay and who; took such an energe- 

tic part in the first Congress: l^‘Mi|nSombay, in the year 
1885 , and Mr! dirija Bhh^iMtokerjee, whom you all 
know, and whom all who knew loved and respected, 
and who was one of the most active workers of the Con- 
gress held an Calcutta last „ Then, too, we have. to 
mourn tiie loss of Mr. Bayaram * Jethihall, the founder of 
the National Party in Sind, and a : distinguished gentleman 
belonging to this Presidency (though I fear I am not in a 
position to pronounce his name correctly) Mr. Singaraju 
Yenkata Subbaroyudu of Masulipatam, But, to all these, 
Gentlemen, of whose assistance and guidance we have been 
deprived, we must owe a lasting debt of gratitudei. They, 
in their life-time, spared no pains to make the Congress, 
either in Bombay or Calcutta, a success, as far as in their . 
power lay, and it only remains for us, while cherishing 
their memories, to emulate their example. {Loud and 
eoniinued applause,) , 

CONCEUSIOX. 

Gentlemen, in addition to those of 3^011, who have been 
able to come to Madras, we hav^e received numerous letters 
end telegrams from associations of various kinds, and from 
a large number of representative men in other parts of 
India, who for some reason or other have been debarred 
fi’om being represented at or attending this Congress, 
have received telegrams from Hyderabad, from all 
kinds of places in the Madras Presidency — the names of 
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which J shall not venture to pronounce — from Karrachi, 
Calcutta, Dehra Bun, Sambur, Bangalore, Dacca, from His 
Highness the Maharaja of Darbungah, Messrs. Lai Mohun 
andMano Mohan Ghose, Mr. Telang, and a vast number of 
other places and persons too numerous for me to pretend 
to recapitulate. There are no lesss than sixty odd telegrams 
alone placed before me. But, Gentlemen, there is one 
among those which I am particularly anxious to bring to 
your notice, and that is from our old and distinguished 
friend, Mr. Atkins {Imcghtei*)^ whom by name at least I 
have not the smallest doubt, every one of us here perfectly 
knows. {Applaase.) Gentlemen, in his telegram he wishes 
this Congress and all future Congresses perfect success, 
{Applaim.) He wishes that the unity of the different 
communities should be promoted and that the objects 
which we all have at heart should be attained. {Applcmse^) 
1 think you will be of opinion that that is a very good 
omen. We want the assistance not only of representative 
men of the Indian communities, but we also want the 
assistance of Europeans, {Applause.) Gentlemen, while we 
are attempting to learn some few lessons in the art of Self- 
Government, our European friends have inherited that 
art from their forefathers after centuriei^ of experience, and 
it cannot be doubted that if we can induce our European 
friends to co-operate with us in these various political 
matters, which in point of fact affect them no less than 
they affect us, it cannot, 1 say, be doubted that it will 
conduce to the advantage, not only of ourselves, but of the 
European community also, {Loud apjdcmse^ 
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, INTEOB0CTION. 

I was asked some time ago to 
allow myself to be nominated for the position to wiiicb 
you have now elected me, I had some hesitation in giving 
•my assent to the request. It was an unexpected, and with 
all due deference to the judgment of my too indulgent 
friends, it was an undeserved compliment. That, however, 
is a kind of objection which can always and very easily be 
got over. But I knew your assemblies Were very large, 
and I also know that it is a most desirable quality in the 
President of such a gathering to have a voice strong 
enough to reach the remotest listener. I feared I had no 
such voice. For that reason chieHy, and for others that 
need not be mentioned, I felt, I hope with unaffected diffir 
dence, that I was scarcely the man to follow those magni- 
ffcent speakers who had occupied the chair at previous 
meetings of the Congress. Nevertheless, quickened by 
my warm sympathies with the man objects of the Cob.- 
gress, I am here at your call for better or for worse, 
{Gheers.) 

BEFOEM OP THE LEGISLATIVE COUXCILS. 

And now, Gentlemen, I come at once to the business 
that lies before us. Why are we here? What do we 
* want ? What are we striving after ? In the Resolutions 
that are to be submitted to you, there are some reforms 
embodied which state our wants, which set forth our 
views, and indicate the direction in which our thoughts 
are travelling* I think I am right, however, in saying 
that these do not occupy exactly the same place in our 
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regards. About one or two of them there is more or less 
of doubt as to their value or importance. But there is one 
of them respecting which there is the most complete and 
perfect unanimity of opinion. I refer to the reform of 
the Legislative Councils. I myself regard this one as the^ 
most important of all. Each of the other reforms begins 
and ends with itself. The reform of the Councils is not 
only in itself good, but it has the additional virtue of being 
the best of all instruments for obtaining other reforms 
that further experience and our grov/ing wants may lead 
us to desire. {Loud cheers.) With your permission I will 
confine the observations I have to make to this one 
question, 

ORIGIN OP THE INDIA BILL. 

In doing so, it seems to me to be needful first of all 
to state some of the facts connected with the origin of the 
Bill under which the affairs of India are at piresent 
administered. When the sole Government of this country 
was taken over by the Grown in 1858, it fell to the lot 
of Lord Palmerston, who was then Prime Minister, to 
introduce into the House of Commons a Bill which was 
afterwards known as India Bill No. 1. The main 
provisions of this Bill were, that the Government of 
India -was to vest in a Viceroy and Council in India, and 
a Council of eight retired Indian officials presided over 
by a Secretary of State in London. The proceedings 
of these two separate bodies, each of whom had certain 
independent responsibilities, were to be subject to the 
review and final decision of the House of Commons. The 
chief objection to this Bill was, that no provision was made 
for the representation of the people of the conntiy, j^Ir. 
Disraeli, who was leader of the Opposition, objected to 
it on the ground of the insufficient check which it 
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pwided ; and lie said that with .stieli. 'Ooiineils as those 
.proposedj “ jou could not he sure - that inhabitants 
- of India woiiH be able, to, in that redress from the 
.,grie?aBces under which they siiShi'edj that . English pro- 
'tection ought to insure.’^ ■ x\ie:ost .immediately after the 
iiitroduction of the Bill, Lordt Erjunaston'- 'was- defeated 
upon a . side c|iiestion, and. Lord Derby became Prime 
.Miiiisfeer with Mr. Disraeli its leader . of the House of 
'Gomm.ons. No time was -lost by the new Ministry in 
introducing India Bill No, 2. Mr.- ' Disraeli dwelt upon 
the desirability of having Lie ioprecentati\"e principle 
applied to the Government of the country, and his scheme 
was to increase the Council in L iudonj wliich wiis proposed 
by Lord Palmei stooj from ei.^hfc to eighteen Members, 
half of whom, were to be e lee -1 and were, in all, other 
respects, to be entirely iridepf ..•lent of Government. ■ He 
regretted that the luisettle'.l si of the country did not 
admit of a representation of the people in India itself, 
and ail that could be done in the meantime was ^to 
approach as near to that form of Government as the 
circumstances would permit. The provisions of his Bill 
to effect that purpose w'ere briefly these : Four of the 
elected half of the Council were to be members of the 
Indian Civil and Military Services of ten years’ standing, 
and the remaining live must have been engaged in trading 
with India, for at least five years. The constituency 
electing the four members connected 'with the services 
was to consist of all officers of bath branches of the India 
service, and also of all residents in India owning 
J2,000 of an Indian railway, or .£1,000 of Government 
stock. The five mercantile members were to be elected by 
the Parliamentary Constituencies of London, Belfast, 
Liverpool, Manchester and GLosgow. So deeply ingrained 
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Is this notion of Government by representation in the- 
minds of Englishmen that, rather than leave it on t of sight 
altogether in dealing with the affairs of India, the Govern- 
ment of that day made the proposals I have stated. 
Although the intention underlying these proposals was 
applauded, the scheme itself was felt to be, from the 
imperfect character of the constituencies, wholly inade- 
quate to secure the check that was desired. It was clear,, 
or rather it soon became clear, that the interests of one set 
of voters were adverse to the interests of the mass of the- 
people, and that the other set knew absolutely nothing of 
the country or its wants. Beceived with favour at first,, 
the Bill soon became the object of jest and derision on the 
part of the Opposition, and even its more impartial critics 
said of it that it was useless ofiering to the people of India, 
under the name of bread, what would certainly turn out to 
be a stone. At the suggestion of Lord John Russell, the- 
Bill was withdrawn, and the House proceeded by way 
of resolution to construct the fi^amework of another Bill.. 
The plan finally adopted was this : the Legislative and 
Administrative powers were to be entrusted to a Viceroy 
and a Council in India, and the check upon them was to be 
a Council of fifteen Members sitting in London. This 
Council was to be responsible to the Cabinet through a 
Secretary of State, who w^as to be responsible in turn to the 
House of Commons. This arrangement was regarded merely 
as a provisional one, and the policy to be pursued was to 
work up to the constitutional standard. Education was 
to be largely extended and improved, and the natives of 
the country were to be drafted into the service of Govern- 
ment, as iihey became qualified with the view, among 
other reasons, to fit them for the anticipated enlargement 
of tlieir political powers, (llear^ hear.) The promises mad 
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and the prospects li eld out in the debates in Parliament 
derived a lustre from the famous Proclamation of the 
Queen — that half fulfilled charter of Indians rights — 
which was first read and published to the people of India 
in this very cifey of Allahabad thirty years ago. {Loud 
Gheers.) : 

HOW THE INDIA BILL WOEKS. 

Now, what I wish to impress upon your minds by 
this brief narrative is that great importance that was at- 
tached at that time to some sort of constitutional check* 
Failing to have it in the form that the English people 
themselves approved and followed in the management . of 
their own afiairs, they devised the substitute with its 
threefold check that I have mentioned. Parliament itself 
was full of gushing enthusiasm as to the part it would 
take in the business. In the absence of a representative 
body in India, the House of Commons was to pay the role 
of one on our behalf. It was to regard the work as a great 
and solemn trust committed to it by an all- wise and in- 
scrutable Providence, the duties of which it would faithfully 
and fully discharge. Such was the style of language 
employed both in and out of Pt»rliament at the time 
I alluded to. And now what is the actual state of the 
case ? It is summed up in a single sentence : Ihere is no 
check. The Bill under wliich our affairs are administered 
appears, like many other Bills, to be open to more than 
one interpretation. The interpretation put upon it at the 
time, and what was probably the intention of Parliament, 
was this : the Government in India was to have the right 
of the initiative ; the Council in London the right of review, 
and the Secretary of State, subject to the ultimate judg- 
ment of the House of Commons, the right of veto. And 
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In tbat year, the Buke of Argyle was Secretary of State ; 
and in a controversy on this subject with Lord Mayo, who 
was then Yiceroy, he laid down quite another doctrine. 
He held that the Government in India had no independent 
power at all, and that the prerogative of the Secretary 
of State was not limited to a veto of the measures 
passed in India. “ The Government in India,” he main- 
tained, “were merely Executive Officers of the Home 
Government, who hold the ultimate power of requiring 
the Governor- General to produce a measure and of 
requiring also all the Official Members of the Council to 
vote for it.” This power-absorbing Despatch is dated the 
24th November, 1870. The supposed powers and pin vi- 
leges of the Council in London have been similarly dealt 
with, and the Councilis now regarded merely as an 
adjunct of the Office of the Secretary of State to furnish 
him with information or advice when he chooses to ask 
for it. The present position, then, is this : the Govern- 
ment in India has no power ; the Council in London 
has no power ; the House of Commons has the power, 
but it refuses or neglects to exercise it. 

WHAT PARLIAMENT DOES. 

The 650 odd members, who were to be the palladium of 
India’s rights and liberties, have thrown “ the great and 
solemn trust of an inscrutable Providence” back upon the 
hands of Providence to be looked after as Providence itself 
thinks best. {Laughte?*,) The affidrs of India, especially 
in the Financial Department, have passed with no kind of 
check whatever into the hands of the Secretary of State. 
I do not blame the present members of the House of Com- 
mons for thus abdicating the functions that their prede- 
cessors of thirty years ago assumed. The truth is, that 
they have not time enough to attend to the details of the 
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trust ; and on more importaiit ,. Blatters they can have only 
^one side of every question— the. official side — presented to 
tliem ; and they '.know from experience that that is not 
always the whole of the case, (LmigMer) As 
not in a position to Judge rightly, they do not attempt to 
judge at all ; and they may fairly come to the conclusion 
that, if it is not worth our while to demand and agitate 
for some voice in our own affairs, it is nob worth their 
while to trouble themselves at all about us. If we be satis- 
fied, for example, to have the Budget thrown at our heads 
like a snow-ball, and a muddy one it is, we deserve to 
have it in that way. There is a common belief among the 
European trading community that there are some big 
leaks in the Store Department and in Home Charges gene- 
rally ; but -we have no means for verifying or disproving 
the suspicion. Nowand again we hear of some facts that 
confirm it. Here is one told me the other day by an 
authority I would call unimpeachable. The department 
with which this gentleman is connected indented for 
an article, ana after many ’weary months, it came at last 
charged six times the price for which, my informant 
said, he himself could have bought it. If we be content 
with the secrecy and the supposed inefficiency of such a 
system, then I say we deserve no better. Temporary com- 
missions of enquiry into the ’working of such departments 
are of little good. The real remedy is a permanent com- 
« mission in the shape of elected members of Council having 
the right to look into such matters, {Cheers.) 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS ON A WIBSE BASTS. 

But when we make the demand that the political 
instituticns of the country should be placed on a wider 
basis, we are not only asking what the Government of 
thirty years ago avowed was desirable, but also what' 
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almost every Viceroy since thwt time 1ms eitJier promised, 
or held out as a hope to be by us. I admit 

that these promises have beeo associated with such phrases 
as “ when qualified or ‘‘ as far as may be.'^ These words 
doubtless afford a pretext foi shirking the due fulfilment 
of the promise. Of course, to the antagonistic mind, our 
qualification will always be in the future ; but I am sure I 
express your conviction when I say that, whatever use the 
abetters of the present bureaucratic rule may make of these 
phrases, the distinguished pe^ so oages who uttered them had 
far other intentions than to make of them a loop-hole of 
escape when all other channels of retreat were closed by a 
reasonable fulfilment of the conditions. Putting aside then 
this Small Cause Court use ct the words {laughter)^ I come 
to say something on the question of qualification. What 
does it mean ? What was in the minds of the Queen’s ad- 
visers when these phrases were employed ? Can we doubt 
that they were thinking of the qualifications of ordinary 
English constituencies at a somewhat more rudimentary 
stage of their development than they are to-day ? Now, 
if it can be shown that there are considerable numbers 
of people in this country witli attainments and characteris- 
tics similar to those of constituencies in Great Britain 
two or three generations b ..^k, the condition as regards 
them has surely been amply fulfilled. But how is that 
to be shown? It is not a matter for mere fioating 
opinion to decide, one m en saying Yes, and the next 
saying No, but neither being able to adduce any reason 
or state any fact in support of his view. If you want to 
know the financial resource^i of a body of men such as a 
trading company, you audit their accounts. If you wish 
to ascertain where a village is in point of education, you 
don’t inquire what Mr. Thk or Baboo That thinks, but you 
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want to know bow many schools there are, how many 
scholars there are, and what amount of money is being 
spent upon them, 

SOME PACTS PROM THE BLUE BOOKS. 

Then you have facts of a kind on which to form an 
intelligent and reliable jadgment, Kow, Gentlemen, in 
the Blue Books published by the Indian Government, you 
ha^’-e the material, the moral, and the educational state of 
the country set out in such fulness as to enable us to say 
where the people are, in the scale of humanity, as compared 
with those of other countries. I am not going into an 
‘•as-dry-a,s-dust analj’sis of these faeis. I simply indi- 
cate the method of proof, and I challenge any one to rise 
from the study of these books and give reasonable 
grounds for denying that there are large bodies of men in 
this country fitted in every way for the proper discharge of 
duties connected with a constitutional form of government. 
One or two of the facts may be mentioned, however, to 
illustrate the nature of this evidence. The total foreign 
trade of India has reached the figure of J 150,000,000 a 
year, which was the extent of the commerce of the United 
Kingdom in 1837, We are in precisely the same position 
as regards commerce that England was in fifty years agOy 
and yet the mercantile community have not an authori- 
tative word to say about the laws and regulation^ affecting 
such a prodigious trade. The income of the British 
Government in 1837 was .£47,200,000, not one penny of 
which was raised or spent without the sanction of the 
representatives of the people. The Indian Budget of last 
year .shows an income of £77,000,000 and there is not a 
man in the country outside the Supreme Council who has 
a vote or a voice in the matter. (Zoiid cAeers,) Since 
1858, about £20,000,000 have been spent on educational 
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instifciitions. The number of these institutions at the 
present time is 12 2, 000. .attended by upwards of 3,300,000 
students. The number of schools in Eogluid in 1821 was 
only 18,467 and the scholu's 650,000. These, however, 
have Fapidiy increased during the last twenty years, but it 
was not till 1881 that they reached the number of the 
schools and scholars in this country. Now a statesman or 
a politician wmuld simely be justified in concluding that 
the country, of which such facts can be stated, must 
have within it considerable numbers of men of means, 
intelligence, industry, foresight and moral grit— the 
very material out of which good representative institu- 
tions can be carved. But there are other considera- 
tions that add weight to the testimony of the Blue 
Books. 

BRITISH NON-OPFICTAL CLAS>S ON INDIANS. 

In all the discussions that have taken place in Parlia- 
ment about the inhabitants of India, there is one section 
which has never been thought of at all — I mean the 
British non- official class to which I belong. I want to 
make our existence known. We may be known as bar- 
risters and solicitors, as bankers, traders, merchants, 
engineers, editors of newspapers, manufacturers, planters 
and so forth ; but the idea of citizenship, and all that that 
implies never seems to have occurred to our rulers in con- 
nection with us. I know it has been said that we are 
already represented. We are English and the Govern- 
ment is English : therefore w^e are represented. But that 
is a false inference and a pure delusion. We have no more 
power and no more voice ui the government of the coun- 
try than you Indians have. The Government is no more 
ours, because it is administered by a Secretary of State, 
who is an Englishman, than the bread in a baker’s shop is 
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oors, because the shop happens to be kept by an English-* 
man and not by a {Laiighter an^ We 

are all alike held to be on . the same .low level of unfit- 
ness and , imripeiiess, ' ' The oiiiy thing we 'are the leash 
bit good .lor ill:' the country,, 'from the/Goverenmenta.l 
.point of. view,, is to .be taxed, ■■ {Cheers.) We' are ripe 
. eno ugh. for that ; ripe enough to come ■ under the' sweep; 
of the , .Board of . Re.venue sickle,' but unripe for the 
; meanest privileges of subjects of . a free country. Our* 
number is uncertain. The census tables do not inform us : 
but, few or imtny, almost all of us would be voters in Eng- 
land, and I venture to suggest that we would make a 
passable fraction of a constituency in this country. There 
is another consiileration. There are many thousands of 
Hindu, Malioniedan, Eiirasian, Rursee and other gentlemen 
in the country; who, if they dvere to transfer their person.'S 
' to England for twelve rnontlis or more .and pay- certain, 
rates, would be- qualified to .enjoy, all the udghts and 
privileges of British subjects. If you and I go to England, 
we are qualified. If we return to India, our character 
changes, and we are not qualiiied. In England, we should 
be trusted citizens. In India, Well, the charitably-minded 
among our opponents say that we are incipient traitors ! 
{Loud (mcl prolonged cheers and laughter.) 

There is one more consideration. . You know that 
tiie G-overnnient is accustoiBed to send' some of the Bills 
> it has in preparation to all, our . leading a.ssociations, 
both Xative and European, for the expression of our 
opinion upon their provisions. If we be qualiiied to 
give an opinion outside the Councils, how much,, more 
valuable would that opinion be with the fuller knowledge 
that can be obtained inside the Council ? 
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XHE POSSESSION OP A STAKE. ^^ ^ 

I have thus far spoken of the qualification as 
having an intellectual as well as a material basis, but I 
may say here that the only qualification ever known to 
the British constitution has been the possession of a 
stake, as it is called, in the country. For four hundred 
years that stake was a forty-shillings freehold. At the 
present time, it is the occupancy of a house and the 
payment of certain rates. An educational qualification 
may be implied in these later days, but it has never 
formed a test of fitness within the British dominions. 
But assuming it to be so, then, what I find is that 
India to-day, taking it all over, is in rather a better 
state in this respect than England was , a centuiy 
ago. At least every ninth man in India can read 
and write. Now, I will read to you a short extract from 
an excellent little book by Professsr Thorold Rogers 
called the “ British Citizen,” He says, speaking of Eng- 
land : — 

* I do not believe that 100 years ago more than one man in ten, 
or one woman in twenty, knew how to read and write. When 
I was a youth in a Hampshire village, hardly one of the peasantry 
who was over forty years of age knew how to read. It was deemed 
superfluous to give even a rudimentary education to the peasant. 

Going another century or two back, the people 
of England, man and boy, high and low, with the 
exception of a mere handful, were steeped in the grossest 
ignorance, and yet there was a House of Commons. But 
whatever may be deemed to be a proper qualification in 
England, or here, it is part of our own case that the 
great majority of *tlie people is quite unfitted for the 
franchise. There we are at one with our opponents. But 
then they say tnat thafe is a good rea.son why the minority 
should wait until the mass be also qualified. There I 
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think they are wrong. Granted- ; that -a man is not 
entitled to a vote any more rhan he is entitled to drive 
a steam-engine and that is my own view of this question : 
but because the persons in a country capable of managing 
steam-engines are few compared with those who are not, 
are we, on that account, to debar the capable few from 
following their vocation ? {.Gkeers.) In like manner, 
I contend that if there be but a small minoidty in 
a country jS feted to exercise the useful function of 
the franchise, it is a mistake to withhold the privilege 
from them on the ground that others are not fitted. 
Given inci’easing means and growing intelligence, 
there invariably follows a desire to have a voice in all 
matters that concern us ; and I hope it is not difficult 
to believe that such a desire, “ the monition of nature,’’ 
as Carlyle calls it, “ and much to be attended to,” has 
been implanted in the human breast for some wise and 
good purpose. Happy would it be for the world if, 
instead’of thwarting and repressing such a desire, its rulers 
nourished it and guided it, as it arose, into the proper 
i, channeis for its due gratification and exercise. (Cheers.) 

NEKDED A CHANGE IN THE POLITY OF THE COUNTRY. 

Now the views and facts I have submitted would 
seem to warrant some important change in the polity of 
the country ; but the change we do advocate is one of 
extreme moderation, and far within the limits that the 
circumstances of the country, in my own oj)inion, would 
justify. We don’t seek to begin, as has been asserted, at 
the point England has reached after many generations of 
coBstitutioual government. We don’t want the strong 
meat of full age, but we want to be weaned. We say 
there are numbers of us, wdio have had the feeding bottle 
long enough. We desire no sudden snapping of existing 
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ties ; we ask only foT the loosening of the bonds. We 
ai'B content to regard ourselves as in the position of the- 
inani who has long been confined in a darkened room on , 
acconiit of disordered eyesight. We know that, under the 
skilful treatment of a kindly physician, our visual powers 
have been strengthened. We have sense enough not to 
demand the full blaze of day to be suddenly let in upon 1 
us, but only such a drawing aside of the curtains as will 
adjust the light to our powers of vision. But, if the 
physician, skilful and kindly as we recognise him to be, 
were to insist upon our remaining in the dark, we should ' 
be forced to the unwelcome conclusion that his skill was 
resultiess and abortive, or that the unlovable side of his 
character had manifested itself in what lie wivshed to keep ’ 
us in the dark for some unworthy purpose of his^own. If 
under such treatment we become discontented with his , 
services, the blame of it would be with the physician and 
not with the patient, ( Cheers. ) 

WHAT Indians really want? 

Now, Gentlemen, I will state more definitely the change 
we desire. We Want the Legislative Council to he ex- 
panded to an extent that will admit of the representa- 
tion of the various interests in the country, as far as that - 
may be practicable. We want half the Councils to be elect- 
ed, the other half to be in the appointment of Government, 
and we are willing that the right of veto should be with the 
Executive. We also want the right of interpellation. These 
are the substance of our wants. We propose that the con- 
stituencies should consist of Members of Municipalities, 
Chambers of -Commerce, Trades Associations ; associations 
like the British Indian Association, and, generally, ail per- 
sons possessing such qualifications, educational and pecuni- 
ary as may be deemed necessary. We should have to go far 
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back in the history of England to find a parallel to the 
limited privileges we should be content with— to the time^ 
at all events, of Edward the First, 600 years ago, when 
Earons and Commons sat together, and when Fiing and 
Barons held the sway. We are not wedded even to these 
proposals. The principle of election frankly accepted, there 
would be little difficulty in satisfying us in the matter of 
the constituencies, or as to the size of the Councils. The 
devising of a suitable elective body might well be left te 
the Government, or better still, by waj? of a preliminaryj- to 
the final judgment of the Government, to a small Commis- 
sion which could easily be rendered acceptable to the whole 
community. Happily there is no scarcity of men in the 
country, both among the official and non-official classes, 
abundantly qualified for such a work. I should like to 
mention the names of half-a-dozen such men chiefly for the 
purpose of dissipating the fears of those who seem to think 
we have some revolutionary scheme in view, and not 
because they only are competent for such an undertaking.. 
If you were willing to commit the working-out of the 
practical details of the reform we ask for to the men -I 
wish to name, we ought to hear the last of the reckless 
charges that are made against us. The first I have in my 
mind’s eye is that wary, sagacious Scotchman, who has just 
closed a long and honorable career of worthy service among 
us. Sir Charles Aitchison. The second is an 
no less qualified by experience and by endowment of headi 
and heart for the task. Sir Stuart Bayley. The next is 
the vetern statesman from the Southern Provinces Sir 
Madhava Rao. The next is a Majbomedan of tried legisla- 
tive abilty from the Bombay side of the Peninsula, Budru- 
din Tyabjee. The next is a gentleman from Bengal, whose 
character and talents have placed him in the front rank of 
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Ms profession, W. C. Bonnerjee. These five men presided 
over, and the balance held even between them, by such an 
one as the Governor of Bombay or Madras would, I believe, 
produce a scheme which would secure the approval of the 
Government, allay the’^fears of the timid, and satisfy 
the aspiring ones among us for a generation at least. 
{Loud cheers.) 

LORD DTJFPERIN ON THE DEMANDS OP THE CONGRESS. 

I fear I have occupied your time to an unreasonable 
length, but I wsh to trespass on your indulgence for a 
short time longer for the purpose of making a few re- 
marks on the speech of the ez- Viceroy at the Scotch 
Dinner in Calcutta. All movements of the kind in which 
we are concerned pass through several phases as they run 
their course. The first is one of ridicule. That is follow- 
ed, as the movement progresses, by one of abuse, which is 
usually succeeded by partial concession and misapprehen- 
sion of aim, accompanied by warnings against taking big 
Jumps into the unknown,” The final stage of all is a sub- 
stantial adoption of the subject of the movement with some 
expression of surprise that it was not adopted before. 
These various phases overlap each other, but between the 
first and last the distinction is complete. 

we are out and away from the comical aspect of 
the movement. It has become too serious for that and we 
are midway between the abusive and misapprehensive 
stages. In the speech of our ex- Viceroy we have, as 
might he expected, none of the coarser instruments of 
attack—indeed, I find a vein of sympathy with us running 
through his speech—and we have partial concession, mis- 
apprehension regarding some of our demands, and in con- 
sequence, the usual warning voice. The concession I refer 
to is as regards the separation of the Executive and Judi- 
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ciai functions. This was one of the ridiculous proposals, 
one of those school-boy clamours to start with, but the 
Viceroy now tells us that “this is a counsel of perfec- 
tion to which we are ready to subscribe.” Allow me 
to congratulate you upon this concession so frankly 
and handsomely made. All that we want now is to see 
the concession of the principle reduced into practice. 

hea/r,') The misapprehension is contained in the 
following sentence : — 


authoritatively suggested, as I understand, is the 
fi™!. ? of a representative body or bodies, in which the official 
element shall be in a minority, who shall have what is called the 
power of thejurse, and who through this instrumentality shall be 
able to bring the Bntish Executive into subjection to their will. 


Now, Gentlemen, if there be one thing more than 
another that we have tried to make clear, it is that the 
British Executive should continue to be paramount in the 
Councils. We have made it as clear as the English 
language is capable of expressing thought, that the utmost 
we want is that half of the Councils be elected ; the other 
half to be wholly in the nomination of the Government, 
These may be all officials or not, just as the Government 
pleases, and we have made it equally clear, in addition, 
that the Government should have the right to veto all 
adverse votes. Such an arrangement guarantees the 
supremacy of the Executive under all circumstances, aye 
even if their own side vote against them. But, is it to be 
assumed that the elected members are all to vote adversely ? 
Is it to be supposed that any measure of the Executive will 
be such as to be condemned by every section of the 

community? I hope no British Executive will ever take 

leaps into the dark to lead to such a result. Well the 
Viceroy having started upon an assumption that ^ 
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only incorrect, but is the very opposite of the fact, it- 
follows that his condemnation does not apply to us at all,, 
but to a fanciful piece of workmanship of which we are 
not the artists. The Viceroy must necessarily depend 
largely upon his subordinates for correct information about 
the details of this and other movements, and it looks to me 
as if one of those compilers of fact had fallen into some 
grievous error. The authoritative views of the Congress 
are to be found in its resolutions, and the resolution about 
the reform of the Councils is the third one of the first 
meeting of the Congress three years ago, and that resolution 
has been the one affirmed at the following meetings. We 
are in no way bound even by any statement or argument 
that any speaker may make in supporting that resolution 
but I say with the greatest confidence that, neither in the 
resolution itself, nor in the speeches of the gentlemen sup- 
porting it, is a word to be found that justifies the “ideal 
authoritatively suggested.” There may be some remarks 
in letters to newspapers, in pamphlets, or in speeches made 
by members of the Congress that give support to the 
“ideal.” I don’t know of them, and if I did, I should 
regret them, just as I might regret any of our members- 
having a hump back ; but I should feel no responsibility 
for either his back or speech. If we be charged with 
encouraging “ ideals ” on such grounds, we may as logically 
be charged, in the other event, as a Congress for promoting 
deformed spines ! {Hear, hear, and langJiier.) It is 
annoying to us no doubt, that our friends, as I take Lord 
Dufferin to* be, should be deceived by imitations of our 
ticket; but as we have no Trade Mark Bill to protect our 
wares, all that we can do is to warn our friends to ask for 
the real article and see that they get it. {Loud and 
eantinued cheers.} 
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INDIANS ARE THE HEIRS OP A BETTER HOPE. 

And now, GentlemeD, I wish to say, in conclusion, 
that I have a strong faith that our limited enfranchisement 
1s ki the near and not in the distant future. jtTo rational 
mind can believe that the present system can go on for 
ever— that it is the last will and dying testament of Pro- 
vidence regarding us. [Laught&r.) We are, I trust, the 
heirs of a better hope. A careful reading of the speeches 
and writings of our leading officials leads me to believe that 
they would be glad to see this matter settled; and I do 
not exclude Sir Auckland Golvin from this category. His 
objection seems to be to some of the bye-play and not to 
the general drift of the drama. The great difficulty 
hitherto has been to find the time to deal with the subject. 
Lord Dufi:erin had his thoughts too fully occupied with the 
troubles on the frontier and in Burmah to give adequate 
attention to this question, which is apparent in the mistake 
he has fallen into regarding our demands. AndT, for one 
regret that it has not fallen to his lot to add a new lustre 
to his name, and to establish a further claim upon our 

regard by promoting a measure such as we advocate a 

measure which any statesman might well be proud to be 
the instrument of carrying ; for it is one which (while 
going a long way, if not the whole way, in calming the 
present agitation) would draw into closer connection the 
two extreme branches of the Aryan race, the common 
subjects of the Queen- Empress : ~a measure which would 
unite England and India, not by the hard and brittle 
bonds of arbitrary rule which may snap in a moment, but 
by the flexible and more enduring ligaments of common 
interests promoted, common duties discharged, by means 
of a common service, chosen with some regard to the 
principles of representative government. : . 


Fifth Congress — Bombay — 1889. 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I thank you, Gentlemen, from the bottom of my heart 
for the great honor you have conferred upon me. I beg 
leave also to offer my acknowledgments to the mover, the 
seconder and the supporter of this Resolution for the 
gracious terms in which they have referred to my past 
connection with India. After our long acquaintance it 
seems hardly necessary that I should assure you of my feel- 
ings of goodwill towards the people of India. {Cheers,} 
But I will mention this one fact, that I have passed a 
quarter of a century among you, and during that period 
of time I have not known what it was to suffer an un- 
kindness from a native of India. During that period I 
have been in the service of the people of India, and have 
eaten their salt. {Loud and continued cheeyniig^ And 
I hope to devote to their service what still remains to me 
of active life. I take this chair to-day with much pleasure 
and pride. It warms my heart to receive this mark of. 
confidence from the Indian people. And I rejoice to take 
part in a movement so well calculated to promote the best 
interests of India and of England, {Cheers) 

CONGRESS MOVEMENT. 

I have watched from its commencement the movement 
which has now culminated in the Indian ITational Con- 
gress. And in my humble judgment the movement is 
unmitigated good in its origin, objects, and its methods* 
As regards its historical origin, we know that it is the 
direct result of the noblest efforts of British statesmanship : 
the natural and healthy fruit of higher education and free 
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institutions freely granted to the people of India. Again, 
what are the practical objects of the Congress movement ? 
They are to revive the National life, and to increase the 
material prosperity of the country ; and what better object 
could we have before us ? Lastly, as regards our methods, 
they are open and constitutional, and based solely on 
India’s reliance upon British justice and love of fair- 
play. Looking back to the history of the movements 
there was one critical time in its development : that was 
about ten years ago. The leaven was then actually at work, 
though the purpose of the movement was not then so well 
defined, and it was unwisely sought to deal with it by a 
policy of repression. The results might have been disas- 
trous. But happily that time of tribulation was cut short 
by the arrival of the greatest and best of all our V^iceroys, 
the Marquis of Bipon. (Loud cheers.) By his wise and sym- 
pathe^c policy, Lord Bipon met and fulfilled the aspirations 
of the national movement. And on their side the people of 
India recognised that a Government conducted in such a 
spirit could not be regarded as an alien rule. This was the 
meaning of the passionate demonstrations at the time of 
Lord Bipon’s departure. You, Gentlemen, will correct me 
if I am wrong in saying that those demonstrations were a 
popular declaration- that oii such terms British rule could be 
accepted as the national government of the Indian people. 
ijjong and enthusiastic cheers.) 

INDIAN AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. 

But, Gentlemen, you know all this as well I do, 
and better. I think what, you want to h^r from me is not 
so much about your affairs in India as about your affairs 
in England. I have been nearly three years away from 
you and have been studying English politics with special 
reference to Indian interests. And you would Hke to know 
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what are the results. You will naturally ask me, what are 
the prospects of the Congress movement in England ? 
What are the obstacles which we have to overcome ? And 
what are the practical objects to which oor activity can 
best be directed ? To these inquiries I would reply generally 
that our hopes depend entirely upon the degree to which 
the British people can be induced to exert their power 
with reference to India. Our one great ultimate ques- 
tion is that of a Parliamentary control over Indian 
afiairs. If that can be obtained, all will be well. The 
•case of India in England is really a simple one. The Crown 
and Parliament of Great Britain have laid down certain 
broad and liberal principles for the administration of India, 
and have solemnly pledged themselves that these shall be 
acted on. With those principles the people of J ndia are 
fully satisfied. But the difficulty is in the practice. For, 
owing to the necessity of the case, the actual administration 
has to be entrusted to official agents in India. And the 
problem is, how under the circumstances can an effectual 
control be exercised from England so as to ensure these 
principles being carried out and these pledges fulfilled ? 
Unfortunately there is one very serious fact which much 
enhances the difficulty of this problem , and it is this, that 
in certain important particulars the professional interests 
•of our official administrators in India are in antagonism 
with the interests of the Indian taxpayer, whose affairs 
they administer. This is a somewhat delicate matter, but 
it is an important one, and I feel it my duty to speak out 
•clearly. Perhaps also it is easier for me than for most 
people to speak freely regarding the Indian official class, 
and that for two reasons. First, because I am deeply 
interested personally in the honour of that class. (Eear^ 
hear,) The Indian Civil Service has been a sort of hei'e- 
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ditary calling in our family since the beginning^ 
century. My father entered the Civil Service « , a 

my eldest brother followed him, until he lost his life _ 
Bengal mutinies. I came out shortly 

we are identified with what may be called the In^_^ 
official caste. The other reason is, because my comp . 
against the system, not against the men who carry ^ ^ 

On the contrary, it is my deliberate belief that 
-Civil and Military services have never been s p 
for honest hard work and unselfish ° j’ 

{Cheers.) Such being the case, I have no hesia.i ^ 

repeating that the interests of the Indian services are in 

gi’eat measure antagonistic to the interests of t e 
taxpayer. The main interests of the Indian taxpay 
:are^ peace, economy and refwm. But all those are 
necessarily distasteful to the civil and military c a. . 
A spirited and well-equipped army naturally desires, not 
peace, but active service. And who can reasonably nxpect 
officials to love economy, which means reduction o 
own salaries ; or reform, which means restriction ot tbeir 

authority? {Cheers and lax^ghier.) It cannot be expected 

that as a class our official administrators in India wi wor 
for peace, economy and reform. But this very fact makes 
all the more urgent the necessity for a control in 
which shall be both vigilant and effectual. We have, 
therefore, now to see what is the state of that control. 
Is it strong, vigilant, and effectual? I am sorry to 
say that the answer to this question is highly unsatis- 
factory. 

A REVIEW OP PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL 

A brief historical review will, I fear, show that, in the 
matter of Parliamentary control, things have gone from 
bad to worse, until they are now about as bad as can be- 
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It is now more than a hundred years ago since Edmund 
Burke (cheers) pointed out the crying need for a strong- 
impartial con broJ in England over Indian affairs. And 
Mr. Fox’s India Bill would have provided an organised 
machinery for exercising this control. But unhappily,, 
owing to party struggles unconnected with India, this 
Bill fell through, “India’s Magna Charta,” as Burke 
called itj and never since has a similar attempt been 
made. But although no remedy was then applied, things 
were not so bad until the passing of the Government of 
India Act in 1858, which transferred the Government from 
the Company to the Crown. It is from that Act that I 
date our principal misfortunes. Till then we had two 
important safeguards. The first was the wholesome 
jealousy felt by Parliament towards the East India Com- 
pany as a privileged Corporation. The other was the 
necessity for the renewal of the Company’s charter at the 
end of every 30 years. At each of those renewals, the 
Company’s official administration had to justify its exist- 
ence ; there was a searching inquiry into grievances: and 
there never was a renewal without the grant to the public 
of important Reforms and concessions suited to the progres- 
sive condition of Indian affairs. (Cheers.) Now unfortu- 
nately both those safeguards are lost. The official 
administrators, who used to be viewed with jealousy, have 
now been admitted into the innermost. sanctum of author- 
ity ; and, as Council to the Secretary of State, foi’m a. 
Secret Court of Appeal for the hearing of all Indian com- 
plaints. They first decide all matters in India, and then 
retire to the Indian Council at Westminster to sit in appeal 
on their own decisions. Such a method of control is a 
mockery, a snare and a delusion. This evil is very far reach- 
ing, for when a decision is passed at the India Office, the- 
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Secretary of State becomes committed to it, so that if an? 
independent member tries to take up the case in the 'Eonse 
of Commons, he finds himself confronted, not by a 
discredited company, but by the full power of the Trea- 
sury Bench. But the loss of the periodical inquiry once at 
least in 30 years is perhaps a still more serious disaster*^ 
There is now no day of reckoning. And Indian reformers 
find all their efforts exhausted in the vain attempt to ob* 
tain a Parliamentary inquiry, such as was before provided, 
without demand and without effort. At the present 
■moment such an inquiry is much overdue. The last periodi- 
cal inquiry was held in 1854, so that under the old system 
a Parliamentary inquiry would have been begun five years' 
ago. But although such an inquiry has been constantly 
asked for, and has been promised, it has never been grant- 
ed. Ko doubt we shall manage to get it in the end, but 
it will be at the cost of much wasted energy. 

HOW PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL WORKS IN PRACTICE. 

I think. Gentlemen, I have shown that the last state 
of our control is worse than the first. On the one hand,, 
we have been deprived of our periodical inquiry into griev- 
ances, while on the other hand, all complaints are calmly 
referred for disposal to the very officials against whom the 
complaints are made. [Uear^ hear,) I should like, by 
way of illustration, to give a couple of instances to show 
how this system works in practice. The first case I will 
^ take is that which was well known at the time as the- 
Break of Gauge Controversy. In that matter General 
Strachey, as Public Works Member of the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil, held his own against the whole united public opinion 
of India, European and Native, official and unofficial ; and 
the railway gauge was fixed in the way he wished it. 
later on, the question came in appeal to the Secretary of 
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State. But by that time General Strachey had retired 
from his position in India, and had been appointed to 
the India Council {laughter) where he was the official 
adviser of the Secretary of State in matters relative 
to railways and public works. When, therefore, the 
public fancied they were appealing from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State, they were 
really enjoying an appeal from General Strachey to 
himself. {Laughter ) This instance shows how the system 
of the India Council is even worse in fact than in 
theory. One might perhaps suppose that there being 
15 members of the Council, one^s grievance might come 
before those not personly affected. But such is not the 
case. Each member is considered as an expert, as regards 
his particular province or department, and is allowed to 
ride his own hobby, provided he allows his colleagues also 
to ride their own hobbies in the way they choose. The 
other instance is taken from my own experience, and 
has reference to Agricultural Banks. We cherish the 
idea that if he had fair play, the ryot might develop into 
a substantial yeoman instead of being the vStarveling he 
is. With a fertile soil, a glorious sun, and abundance 
of highly skilled labour, there is no reason why India 
should not become a garden if the ryot were not crushed 
by his debts. The only thing that is required is capital, 
in order to settle these old debts and make advances to 
the ryots on reasonable terms, so that they may be 
supplied with water for irrigation and manure. As you 
know, we prepared a practical scheme, founded on the 
German system of peasant Banks, and got all the par- 
ties concerned to agree to it. The Bombay Government 
approved of the experiment, which was to be on a very 
limited scale; and the scheme was forwarded for sane- 
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tioia to the Secretary of State by Lord Bipon’s Govern - 
ment, Sir Evelyn Bariog as Einance Minister having 
agreed to advance 5 lakhs of rupees for the settle- 
ment of the old debts. In England, the scheme was 
well received. Mr. John Bright took the chair at 
a meeting in Exeter Hall in furtherance of the pro- 
ject, and' each of the leading London daily papers ex- 
pressed approval. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
also memorialized the Secretary of State in its favour. 
Well, Gentlemen, this scheme entered the portals of the 
Indm Office, and never left it alive. (“ Shame ! ’) It was 
stabbed in the dark, no one knows by what hand or for 
what reason. Hot long ago our friend Mr. Samuel 
Smith asked a question about it in the House of 
Commons ; he inquired why the experiment recommended 
by Lord Ripon’s Government was not allowed ; and he 
was informed by Sir John Gorst that the scheme was 
not considered “ practicable.” Not practicable indeed ! I 
wonder whether Sir J. Gorst is aware that in Germany 
alone there are 2,000 such Agricultural ^ Banks in active 

working, and that throughout the Continent of Europe 
it is admitted that without such financial institutions, 
the present proprietor is absolutely unable to maintain 
himself without falling into the clutches of the village 
usurer. I think I may say with confidence that the 
India Office has not yet heard the last word on the 
subject of Agricultural Banka in India. {Cheers.) 

OEGANISKD FOECES OF TKDIA’s OPPONEKTS IN ENGLAND. 

I fear, therefore, that in reviewing the situation in 
England, we must admit that the organized forces 
are fin the hands of our opponents. The India Office is 
strong against us, together with the influence of the 
services and of society. The London Press is not. 
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fayourable to US. And those Members of Parliament 
who have Indian experience rank themselves mostly on 
the official side. On the other hand, we need not lose 
hope ; for the spirit of the age is on our side. The forces 
-of the new democracy are in favour of national aspi- 
rations ; and wherever meetings of working men are 
addressed, they are found willing, nay eager, that justice 
should be done to India. {Cheers.) My friend has re- 
ferred to the constituency of North Ayrshire, which has 
been good enough on the liberal side to choose me as its 
candidate and he hoped that my invitation to come outs 
here would not in any way damage my - chances. l am 
very glad to assure you that so far from damaging niy 
chances, it has very much raised me in their estimation. 
{Loud Cheers.) As soon as my supporters in North Ayr- 
shire learned that X had been invited to preside at this 
Congress, they were highly gratified, and resolutions were 
passed expressing strong sympathy with the Indian people. 
Nor is it on the liberal side only that India has 
active sympathisers. She has many good friends among 
Conservatives ; and to those I think we may reasonably 
appeal in the matter of Parliamentary control over Indian 
affairs. It is sometimes said that Conservatives walk in 
the footsteps of good reformers ; that is, they stand now 
-in the position that good reformers stood in perhaps 50 
years ago. If this is so, we may well ask their help to 
carry through the reforms that commended themselves to 
Burke and to Pox ; and still more to restore that BO ' 
years periodical inquiry which was originally secured to 
us by the wisdom of our ancestors, {Cheers.) 

CONGRESS AGENCIES IN nONDON, 

And if the older organizations are against us, we 
.have younger organizations which are making good 
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Rnd healthy growth. First and foremost, the Indian 
national Congress is becoming a household word in 
England ; and it will become a power in the State, if 
you continue patient, persistent, moderate. Then again, 
you have done well and wisely to establish organization 
no. 2, a Congress Agency in London. In the Indian 
national Congress, the people of India, hitherto dumb, 
have found a voice. But the distance to England is great, 
and the agency is needed, like a telephone, to carry the 
voice of the people of India to the ear of the people of 
England. It seems to me that the Agency, under your 
indefatigable Secretary, Mr. William {toitd che&rs\ 

is simply invaluable in bringing India in contact with her 
friends in England, and in briefing those friends when 
they take up Indian subjects either in Parliament or before 
the public. Also the agency, with the Committee which 
supervises its working, will, we hope, be the nucleus 
round which an Indian party will gradually gather itself. 
This will be our organization No, 3, the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Party, consisting of men who, however different 
their views may be on other subjects, are willing to co- 
operate on the basis of a just and sympathetic policy 
towards India. The meeting three weeks ago, at the 
National Liberal Club, under the presidency of our valued 
friend Mr. George Yule, was the first movement towards 
the formation of such a party. Strong sympathy was 
then expressed with the objects of the Congress : and it 
' is hoped that when Parliament meets, arrangements will 
be made to secure joint action in matters affecting 
Indian interests. But, Gentlemen, I have not come to 
the end of our list of activities on behalf of India. 
I rejoice to learn that a group of Indian speakers of, 
weight and expeiience are about to proceed to England, 
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in company with our G eneral Secretary (Joud cheers) 
for the purpose of initiating a systematic propaganda by 
addressing popular audiences at the great centres of popu- 
lation throughout Great Britain. You will know well 
how to address those great audiences, appealing fearlessly 
to the highest motives, and calling on the people of Eng- 
land to perform their trust and duty towards the unrepre- 
sented millions of India : appeals to unselfishness, to Justice, 
and to humanity will ever find a sure response from the 
great heart of the British people. {Gheers,) 

ENGLISHMEN AND THE CONGEESS. 

In conclusion, I would like to address a few words to 
those of our English friends who distrust the Congress 
movement. The promoters of the Congress profess strong 
attachment to British rule. And I would ask, is there 
any reason to doubt this profession ? (“ ATo, wo.”) Have those 
men any interests antagonistic to our rule ? No, wo/^) 
Eemember that the originators of this movement are edu- 
cated men, trained up by us in a love of freedom and free 
institutions. Is it likely that these, men should wish to 
exchange the rule of England, the freest and the most 
enlightened country in the world, for that of Russia which 
is one of the most barbarous and retrograde? {Cheers,) 
I remember being much struck with the remai'k of a 
native friend of mine with reference to Russian advances. 
He said to me : 

If India is lost we are the chief losers ; you can go to your 
ships and will be safe in your distant homes. We, on the other 
hand, should lose all : our country, our liberties, and our hopes 
for the regeneration of our race. 

Perhaps some of our doubting English friends will say : 
“ We attach more importance to deeds than to words.” I 
think we can point also to deeds. It is well known that 
in all schemes for the invasion of India, the Russian 
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Grenerals depend for success on a hoped-for rising of the 
native population. In 1885, they appear to have put this 
idea to the test by a pretended advance. Had this move 
been followed by any signs of sympathy, or even by an 
ominous . silence of expectancy throughout India, Russia 
would have rejoiced, and we should have felt our position 
weakened. But India does not treat England’s difficulty 
as her opportunity. On the contrary, there went up on 
all sides a patriotic cry, led by the native press, calling on 
all to join with naen and money, aud make a common cause 
against the common foe. (Cheers,) I think also the action 
of the Congress, when calmly viewed, will be seen to point 
in the same direction. The man who points out the rocks 
and shoals towards which the ship is moving, is the friend 
of the captain, not the enenay. And that is the light in 
which the Government should regard the criticisms of the 
Congress. The moderate reforms proposed by the Congress 
will all tend to make the people of India more prosperous 
and more contented, and will thereby strengthen the 
foundations of British rule. (Cheers,) And here I would 
* specially invite our English commercial friends to join 
with us in our efforts to increase the material prosperity 
of the country. At present, owing to the poverty 
of the people, the trade is nothing in comparison with 
what it ought to be. This is an argument which has been 
effectively pressed by our veteran leader, Dadabhai 
IsTaoroji. He has pointed out that our Australian colo- 
‘ nies take English goods at the rate of ^17 or .£18 
per head per annum, whereas poor India can only take at 
the rate of eighteen pence a head. If, by releasing him 
from his bonds of debt, and placing him in a position to 
exercise his industry, we could make the ryot moderately 
prosperous, how great would be the benefit to English 
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trade ! If the Indian customer could take even il a head, 
the exports to India would exceed the exports to all the 
rest of the world put together. I would, therefore, say to 
our mercantile friends, help us to make the ryot prosperous, 
and your commercial business will soon increase by leaps 
and bounds. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO CHARLES BRADLAUGH, ^ ^ 

Gentlemen, I have now concluded my preliminary 
remarks, and I thank you for the patience with which you 
have heard me, and have now to invite you to attack, with 
good appetite, the substantial bill of fare which will be 
placed before you. I wiU not in any way anticipate your 

proceedings, but I may perhaps express a hope that you 
will give early and earnest attention to the Bill for the 

Reform of the Legislative Council. And in connection 
with this Bill, I would take the opportunity to congratulate 
you on the presence here to-day of a very distinguished 
visitor— one whose name is a synonym for independence, 
for strength, and for success. I think .poor India is very 
fort.unatein securing such a champion as Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh {loud and, continued cheers), a very Charles 
Martel of these later days, whose sledge-hammer blows 
have often shaken to their foundations the citadels of 
prejudice, of ignorance, and of oppression.^ 

To-day there only remains to appoint, as usual, a 
Subjects Committee, and I will ask you to do this before 
we separate. . , , , 

Gentlemen, I wiU not. detain you longer, but will only 

express my earnest hope that your labours may prosper and 
that your deliberations may effectually promote “ the safety, 
honor and welfare of Her Majesty and her dominions. 
{Lowland long continued cheers, followed ly a general rising 
and waving of hankerehiefs and a final “ One cheer more I ) 
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MR. PHEROZESHAH MEHTA* 

ARE PARSIS NOT INDIANS? 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I beg to tender to you mj 
most sincere thanks for the honor you have done me in 
calling me to preside over your deliberations this year. I 
cannot imagine a greater honor for a native of this country 
than to be elected, by your free. and spontaneous suffrages, 
President of an assembly which is now one of the recog- 
nized institutions of the country — an unconventional 
convention of^ the Empire which, we may say with- 
out undue ostentation, has already earned a place in history 
—not less surely, let us trust, than the famous St. Andrews 
Dinners of the city — as making an epoch in the march of 
•events moulding the lofty destinies of the magnificent land. 
In speaking of myself as a native of this country, I am not 
unaware that, incredible as it may seem, Parsis have been 
both called and invited and allured to call themselves 
foreigners. If twelve centuries, however, entitle Angles 
and Saxons, and Normans and Danes, to call themselves 
natives of England, if a lesser period entitles the Indian 
Mahomedans to call themselves natives of India, surely 
we are born children of the soil, in which our lot has been 
cast for a period of over thirteen centuries, and where ever 
since the advent of the British power, we have lived and 
worked with our Hindu and Mahomedan neighbours for 
common aims, common aspirations and common interests. 
To my mind, a Parsi is a better and a truer Parsi as a 
Mahomedan or a Hindu is a better and truer Mahomedan 
or Hindu ; the more he is attached td the land which gave 
him birth, the more he is bound in brotherly relations and 
affection to all the children of the soil, the more he 
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recognizes the fraternity of ah the native communities of 
the country, and the immutable bond which binds them 
together in the pursuit of common aims and objects under 
a common Government. Is it possible to imagine that 
Dadabhai Naoroji, for instance, true Parsi that he^ is, is 
anything but an Indian, living and working all his life for 
all India, with the true and tender loyalty of a son ? Can 
any one doubt, if I may be allowed to take another illus- 
tration, that Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was greater and 
nobler when he was devoting the great energies and talents 
with which he is endowed— if for the benefit of Maho- 
medans in partioular-for the benefit of all Indians in 
general, than when, as of late, he was preaching a gospel of 
selfishness and isolation ? The birthright, therefore. Gentle- 
men which the Parsis thus possess of so indefeasible and 
glorious a character, they have refused and will always 
refuse to sell for any mess of pottage, however fragrant and 
tempting. {Lovd cheers.) More especially, therefore, as 
an Indian it is that I return to you my grateful thanks 
for the honor you have done me. 

INDIAN POLITICAL PEOQEESS. 

I have ventured. Gentlemen, to ascribe to the Congress 
the credit of making an epoch in Indian political progress. 

A very brief survey of the incidents of the twelve months 

that have elapsed since we last met will amply justify our 
title to that distinction. In the admirable address, which 
was delivered by my predecessor in this chair at Allahabad, 
Mr. Yule pointed out that all movements of the kind in 
which we are concerned pass through several phases as they 
run their course. The first is one of ridicule. That is 
followed, as the movement progresses, by one of abuse, 
which is usuMly succeeded by partial concession, and mis- 
apprehension of aim, accompanied by warnings against tak- 
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ing big jumps into the unknown. The final stage of all is u. 
substantial adoption of the object of the movemehtj with 
some expression of surprise that it was not adopted before^ 
Well, Gentlemen, we have pretty well passed the first two 
stages. We have survived the ridicule, the abuse, and the 
misrepresentation. We have survived the charge of sedition 
and disloyalty. We have survived the charge of being a 
microscopic minority. We have also survived the charge 
of being guilty of the atrocious crime of being educated, 
and we have even managed to survive the grievous charge 
of being all Babus in disguise. {Lai^ghter mid cheers.) 

WHAT INDIANS EEALLY WANT, 

The question of our loyalty is set at rest for ever. In. 
the debate on Lord Crosses India Reform Bill in the House' 
of Lords, Viceroy after Viceroy bore emphatic testimony to 
the loyal and peaceful character of our aims and efforts^ 
Within the last few days the voice of no less a personage 
than one of our former Secretaries of State has confirmed 
this testimony. Lord R. Churchill— it is to no less distin- 
guished a public man that I refer — has publicly declared 
that : 

He could sincerely remark that no one will rejoice more than 
himself if the deliWations of the Indian National Congress 
shortly to be resumed were to contribute effectually to the 
progress and the welfare of the Indian people. 

Then, Gentlemen, it is made clear that we have 
not learnt the lessons of history so badly as to demand the 
introduction of the full-blown representative institutions 
which, in England, have been the growth of centuries. It 
is made clear that we have not asked for even such a modi- 
cum as was enjoyed by the English people even before the 
time of Simon de Montfort, more than five centuries ago, 
nay, that we have not asked even for representative 
institutions of a governing or ruling character at all^ 
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Indeed, SO far as this historical argument is concerned,, 
we have not alone proved that we have not been guilty 
of disregarding it, but we have been successful in turn- 
ing the table upon our adversaries. We have shown that 
it is they who defy the lessons of history and experience, 
when they talk of waiting to make a beginning till the 
masses of the people are fully equipped with all the virtues 
and all the qualifications which adorn the citizens of 
Iltopia, in fact, till a millennium has set in, when we 
should hardly require such institutions at all. We have 
shown that people who indulge in such vain talk have 
never understood the laws of human progress, which, after 
all, is a series of experiments in which ‘men and institu- 
tions react upon each other for their mutual improvement 
and perfection. 

ANGILO-IXBIAX KNOWLEDGE OF INDIAN APFAIES. 

We have also proved that, in spite of our education, 
and even with our racial and religious differences, the 
microscopic minority can far better and far more intui- 
tively represent the needs and the aspirations of their own 
countrymen than the still more microscopic minoifity of 
omniscient District Ofiicers, whose colloquial know- 
ledge of the Indian languages seldom rises above the know- 
ledge of English possessed, for instance, by French waiters 
at Paris Hotels which proudly blazon forth the legend : 
Id on ^<wle Anglcds; and whose knowledge of native 
domestic and social life, and ways and habits of thought 
seldom extends beyond a familiarity with fiattering 
expressions of the Saheb^s greatness and paternal care, 
sometimes inspired by courtesy and sometimes by in- 
terest. An amusing story was related to me of a 
little incident that occurred only the other day which 
is not without instruction as illustrating the amount 
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of knowledge possessed by Anglo-Indians of the people 
among whom they have moved for years. The wife of a 
member of Parliament who has come out on a visit to India 
this year^ — herself as distinguished as her husband for her 
kindly sympathy in Indian welfare — was sitting at dinner 
next to a learned member of my profession, who in the 
course of conversation, grew humorous and and sarcastic by 
turns, in the fashion of Mr. Budyard Kipling, on the 
ridiculous and outrageous pretensions of globe-trotters to 
know theioountry and its people better than Anglo-Indians 
who had lived in it for years. He was rattling away, well 
satisfied with himself and the impression he thought he was 
producing on the lady, when with the sweetest of smiles, 
she gently asked him how long he had been himself in 
India. Fifteen years^ — more or less — was the answer. I 
suppose you know well Mr, — naming a gentleman whose 
recent elevation to the Bench of one of our High Courts 
was received everywhere with pleasure and approbation. 
Of course, I do, said his brother in the same profession. 
Can you tell me if he has only one wife or more than one? 
Slowly came the answer, Ko, I fear I can’t. Well, I can 
tell you ; you see I have been only a few days in the 
country, said the lady quietly, and yet I think I know a 
thing or two which you don’t. I trust my learned 
friend, who is the hero of this story, was properly 
grateful to the lady for giving him some serious food 
for reflection . 


MAHOMEDANS AND THE CONOEESS, 


Then, Gentlemen, our right to the designation of a 
national body has been vindicated. It is so admirably set 
forth in an article which appeared in a Conservative 
Beview — The National — ^from the pen of a Cpnservatiy 
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who, however, speaks from the fulness of intimate 
knowledge that I cannot resist the temptation of Borrowing 
from it : 

The supposed rivalry, says the writer, between Mussulmans 
and Hindus is a convenient decoy to distract attention and to defer 
the day of reform. I do not wish to affirm that there is no an- 
tagonism between the adherents of the two faiths; but I do 
most positively assert that the antagonism has been grossly exag- 
gerated. Every municipal improvement and charitable work hnds 
members of tbe two faiths working together and subscribing funds 
to carry it out. Every political paper in the country finds 
supporters from believers in both creeds. J ust the same is wit- 
nessed in the proceedings of the Congress. The members of the 
Congress met together as men, on the common basis of nationality, 
being citizens of one country, subjects of one power, amenable to 
one code of laws, taxed by one authority, influenced for weal or 
woe by one system of administration, urged by like impulses to 
secure like rights and to be relieved of like burdens. If these are 
not sufficient causes to weld a people together into one common 
allianqg of nationality, it is difficult to conceive what would be 
sufficient. It is for this reason the organization has been called 
the Indian National Congress ; not because, as many besides Idr. 
Keane have assumed that it claims a non-existent unity of race, 
but because it deals with rightsjand interests which are national 
in character, and matters in which all the inhabitants of the Indian 
peninsula are equally concerned. 

I think we may take it, Gentlemen, that we have 
passed through the first two stages, and that the loyalty, 
the moderation, the propriety, and the constitutional and 
national character of our mission are now established beyond 
a doubt. But, however arduous and however provoking 
some of the experiences of the trial through which we have 
passed, they should not leave any trace of bitterness be- 
hind. For, let us not imagine that they were devoid of 
chastening and beneficial effects upon ourselves. Let us 
frankly acknowledge that they also must have had their 
share in contributing to add clearness to our thoughts, 
sobriety to our methods, and moderation to our pro- 
posals. If I might use a proscribed, but not unscriptural, 
phrase, we must give even the devil his due, {Laughter.) 
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THE ERA OF CONGRESS ACHIEVEMEKT. 

It is on the third stage— the era of achievement— 
that we have now entered. It is true that a majority of 
the Congress proposals do not still seem to have made 
much headway. Even as regards the proposal to separate 
the Executive and the Judicial functions, lauded by Lord 
DujBTerin ‘‘ as a counsel of perfection to which the Govern- 
ment were ready to subscribe,” Government are yet so ab- 
sorbed in admiration of it that they have not recovered 
themselves sufficiently to take action. There is, however, 
no reason to despair. It was once proved upon sworn 
testimony in the Bombay High Court, before the late Chief 
•Justice Sir M. Westropp, that a woman required 22 months 
for parturition in the air of the province of Kattyawar. 
It is not impossible, Gentlemen, that the air of Simla may 
similarly necessitate a more than ordinarily long period of 
gestation to perfect even counsels of perfection; and there- 
fore, we must possess our souls in more than ordinary 
patience, lest any precipitate pressm^e might occasion a 
miscarriage. {Laughter.) In one little matter, complete 
success has attended our efforts, as regards the duty 
on silver-plate. The Abkari ;cause is also safe in the 
custody of that redoubtable champion of wffiose formidable 
prowess you can form seme idea, when you remember that 
it was he who so completely put to rout Mr. Goscheffs 
compensation clauses. It is a matter of no small congratula- 
tion to us to welcome Mr. Caine as one of our own dele- 
gates. He first came out to this country with a free and 
open mind on the Congress question ; with that fearless 
independence which charact-erizes him, and which always, 
when I see him, recalls to my mind those famous lines of 
Burns : “ The man of independent mind is king of men 
for a ^ that.” He went for his education to Aligarh. Thanks 
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to Mr. Th. Beck and Sir Syed Ahmed, he has come to 
not only a staunch Congressman in principles, but as one 
of the Indian Political Agency, he has thrown his indomit- 
able energy and his high-souled advocacy into active 
support of the movement. Mr. Caine can truly boast that, 
if he has not succeeded in extorting from Mr. Pritchard 
and all the most zealous Abkari officers the confession that 
they are Bacchus and his crew in disguise, they dare not, 
at least, throw off their masks while his watchful eye is 
upon them, but must continue to do penance in the 
assumed garb of uncomfortable and uncongenial principles,. 
Leaving Christian to continue his combat with Apollyon,. 
it is when we come to the central proposal of the Congress 
regarding the Legislative Councils for the purpose of ex- 
panding and putting life in them that we can congratulate 
ourselves on being oh the verge of an important step,. 
Many have been the circumstances, and many the forces 
and influences, that have contributed to this result. First 
and foremost among them is the circumstance that, with- 
out legal votes and legal qualifications, we have had 
the good fortune to become possessed of a member of' 
our own in Parliament. Do not imagine, Gentlemen, that 
Dadabhai Naoroji or Lalmohan Ghose has at length been 
returned. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH^S SERVICES TO INDIA. 

But what member, even if we had the direct franchise,, 
could have served US as Mr. Bradlaugh has done during 
the last twelve months ? To say that the whole country is 
grateful to him for the untiring energy, the indefatigable 
care, the remarkable ability with which he has watched 
and worked for its best intei^sts in that House, where he 
has achieved so honorable a position for himself, can only 
most imperfectly express the depth and extent of the^ 
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sentiments that are felt for him throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. His name has literally become a 
household word. He is raising up to himself a memorial in 
the hearts of the people of India, which will reflect more 
lustre on his name than titles and orders, ai^d endure 
longer than monuments of brass or marble. {Loud cheer B,y 
We have been fortunate indeed in securing the sym- 
pathies of such a champion. No sooner did he return to 
England than he at once proceeded to redeem the promise 
he had made on that behalf, by introducing in the House 
of Commons his India Councils Keform Bill, drawn on the 
lines which were sketched and formulated at the last Con- 
gress, and with which you are all familiar under its justly 
deserved brief designation of the Madras Scheme. Two 
important results were the immediate outcome of this step. 
The scheme which was thus propounded was in its nature 
a tentative measure, so far as its details were concerned 7 
and it at once drew forth useful and guiding criticism. 
In several respects its scope was misunderstood, especially 
as regards its supposed sweeping character which might 
have been avoided, had we specified in the Congress skele- 
ton sketch the restrictive limitations hedging the qualifica- 
tions of the electorate. The criticisms of men like Sir 
W. Hunter and Sir R. Garth, for whose thoughtful, 
sympathetic and friendly attitude towards Indian progress, 
we are always so deeply grateful, exposed, however, one- 
defect demanding serious consideration, that the 

scheme was laid on new lines, and had a somewhat theoreti- 
cal air, which Englishmen rather fight shy of in practical 
politics. In justice to the scheme, however, it should be 
said that Sir Richard Garth put his finger on a possible, 
rather than a probable, result when he thought that it 
would enable the Hindus to submerge the other Indian 
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communities. Experience lias shown that even in a pre- 
ponderating Hindu electorate, it does not happen that 
Hindus only are elected, as so many other, besides racial 
forces and interests concur in influencing the selection. If 
we may apply the lessons learnt from experience in muni- 
cipal elections, I may mention the remarkable fact that in 
the Town Council or, what is now called the Standing 
Committee of the Bombay Corporation, composed of 12 
members, there have been frequently 5 Parsis, 3 Europeans, 
2 Hindus and 2 Mahomedans. Sir R. Garth’s criticism on 
this point, however, throws out a warning which should 
not be hastily disregarded. 

LORD cross’s INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

But the next result, which the introduction of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s bill achieved, was gratifying in the highest 
degree. It at once dispelled the fit of profound cogitation, 
in which men at the head of Indian affairs are so apt to 
be lost, that they can never spontaneously recover from 
it. Lord Cross’s Indian Councils Bill promptly saw the 
light of day in the House of Lords. It was at once 
-the official recognition of the 7'mson cV Ure of the Congress, 
and the first fruits of its labours. In itself, however, it 
was a most halting and unsatisfactory measurei In framing 
it, the Prime Minister, and the Indian Secretary of State 
eeem to have been pervaded with a conception of the Indian 
people as a sort of Oliver Twist, always asking for more, to 
whom it would be, therefore, a piece of prudent policy to 
begin with offering as little as possible. The Government 
Bill may be aptly described as a most superb steam-engine 
in which the necessary material to generate steam was 
carefully excluded, substituting in its place coloured shams 
to look like it. The rights of interpellation and of the 
"discussion of the Budget were granted, but the living 
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forces of the elective priiiciple, which alone could properly 
work them, were not breathed into the organization of 
the enlarged Councils. The omission of the elective 
principle from the Bill was boldly justified by Lord 
Balisbury on the ground that 

fche principle of election or government by representation was 
not an Eastern idea, and that it did not fit Eastern traditions or 
Eastern minds. 

I wish to speak of his Lordship with all the respect to- 
which his high talents and great intellectual attainments- 
Justly entitle him ; but it is not a little surprising as well 
as disappointing to find the Prime Minister of England, a 
statesman who, as Lord Cranborne, was once Secretary of 
State for India, displaying such profound ignorance of the 
history of the Indian people and the genius of the Indian 
mind. The late Mr. Chisolm Ansty, a man of immense 
erudition, once pointed out at a meeting of the East India 
Association in London, that : 

We are apt to forget in this country when we talk of 
preparing people in the East by education, and ail that sort of 
thing, for municipal government and parliamentary government, 
that the East is the parent of municipalities . Local self-govern- 
ment in the widest acceptation of the term is as old as the East 
itself. No matter what may be the religion of the people who 
inhabit what we call the East, there is not a portion of the 
country from west to east, from north to south, which is 
not swarming with municipalities, and not only so, but like 
to our munieipalites of old, they are all bound together as 
in a species of network so that you have ready-made to your 
hand the framework of a great system of representation. 

Sir H. Maine- has shown that the Teutonic Mark was 
hardly so well organized or so esssentially representative as 
an Indian village community, until the precise technical 
Roman form was engrafted upon it. {Cheers,) 

LOBD SALISBUBY's ATTITUDE OH THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

But leaving village communities alone, what do we 
find at the present day over the whole country but all 
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sorbs and conditions of people, from the highest to the 
lowest, meeting together and transacting the business of 
their numberless castes, in assemblies which, in their 
constitution and their mode of working, are the exact 
prototypes of the Saxon Witans, from which the English 
parliamentary institutions have sprung. It is true that 
circumstances never allowed the representative genius of 
the people to develop forms and organizations for higher 
political functions. But it is no less true that the seed 
and the soil are there, waiting only for the skilful 
hand and the watchful mind, which we of the Congress 
firmly believe we have secured in the presence of English- 
men in this country. The disdainful attitude of Lord 
Salisbury as to our aptitude for representative institutions 
need, however, bring no despair to our minds. His late 
Chief, Lord Beaconsfield, once said of him on a memor- 
able occasion that he was a man who never measured 
his phrases or his sweeping assertions. On the contrary, 
I draw an augury of good hope from his pronouncement 
rand that made by his son Lord Hugh Cecil that : 

the Indian was not only a good government but ill was pro- 
bably the best conceivable government that the population could 
possibly live under. 

On the eve of the passing of the great English Eeform 
Bill, the Duke of Wellington, then the Tory Prime 
Minister, proclaimed in the same House . of Lords that the 
existing constitution of the House of Commons was perfect 
and that the wit of man could not a p^'iori have devised 
anything so perfect. The declaration was received by the 
Liberals as a sure portent of victory ; and the Reform Bill 
was passed within little more than a year after, I trust 
that the Salisbury pronouncement may prove prophetic in 
he same way, {Ghem*} 
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CHABEES BBABLAUGH^S INDIAN COUNCILS BILL, 

It is needless to discuss Lord Cross’s perfunctory 
measure any further ; even with the amendment which 
Lord ITorthbrook succeeded in getting accepted, it left 
the House of Lords in the same lifeless condition in 
which it entered. As soon as it reached the House of 
Commons, Mr. Bradlaugh fastened on it at once. It 
was true that he had got there his own Bill but Mr, 
Bradlaugh is a master of parliamentary tactics inferior, 
if to any, only to Mr. Gladstone. He at once perceived 
that the supreme struggle was to be no more between one 
scheme and another, between territorial electorates or 
Local Boards but that every nerve would have to be 
strained and every resource husbanded to obtain in the 
first place recognition of the elective principle. That 
secured, everything else would follow in its own good 
time. With a masterly comprehension of the situation, 
he placed before the House amendments to the Bill, 
directed to substitute the process of election for that of 
nomination. The Bill and the Amendments have, however, 
all gone the way*of the majority and the Session closed 
without the opportunity of discussing them. Profiting, 
however, by the lessons in which the experience of the last 
twelve months was prolific both without and within the 
walls of Parliament, Mr. Bradlaugh has hit upon the nota- 
ble expedient of ploughing with Lord Cross’s heifer. He 
has already introduced a new Bill, based on the same lines 
as Lord Cross’s Bill, but vivifying it by the affirmation of 
the principle for which we are fighting. That Bill will 
be laid before you for your consideration. It will be for 
you to deal with it in your wisdom. However you may 
decide, of one thing I am certain that you will maintain 
the character for moderation, sagacity, and practical good 
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sense which you have so arduously acquired by your self- 
sacrificing and noble labours during the five years of the 
existence of the Congress. It is not for me to anticipate 
your verdict. But I am sure you will allow me, out of my 
anxious solicitude for the triumph of the cause we have 
also earnestly at heart, to state the reasons which to my 
mind make so imperatively for the acceptance of the new 
draft in which I cannot but recognize the statesmanlike 
craft and thorough knowledge of the shifting phases of 
English politics which Mr. Bradlaugh so eminently possess- 
es and which, as we all earnestly pray, promises to place 
him at no distant date in the front ranks of politicians in 
office, as he already is in the front ranks of those not 
in office. 

VICEREGAL OPHSUGNS ON THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL, 

The old draft, admirably devised in some respects — 
with many virtues and a few faults — has not pi^oved con- 
genial to the English political mind, averse to new depar- 
tures, and looking askance at the theoretical air of perfec- 
tion. The new Bill has, on the other hand, all the elements 
of success in its favour. Its most striking, meiut is, that it 
gathers round it the cautious, the carefully weighed and 
responsible opinions of some of the best Yiceroys we have 
ever had. Lord Korthbrook has pronounced in favour of 
a properly safeguarded application of some mode of elec- 
tion. The righteous sympathies of the Marquis of Eipon 
are as warmly with us as ever and his great authority 
weighs on the same side. Still more valuable, as coming 
from a Yiceroy who left only the other day, is the 
measured and calculated approval which Lord Dufierin 
has recorded in a despatch, in referring to which I hope I 
am not making myself liable to the terrors of the Official 
Secrets Act. In mentioning Lord Dufierin, I will frankly 
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saj that we have Bot sufficiently recognised the great debt 
of gratitude which we owe to him in this respect, partly,. 
1 believe, through ignorance and partly through misappre- 
elation of the course he adopted to neutralize opposition 
against the measures he recommended. An unrivalled 
diplomatist, his wary statesmanship was apt to assume the 
hues of the craft of which he is so accomplished a master. 
He sought an occasion when he could launch his pro- 
posals without provoking disagreement, endeavouring 
rather to conciliate it. The epoch-making St. Andrews- 
Dinner of 1888 offered him the needful opportunity. 
He knew Scotchmen and their matter-of-fact character,, 
so inimitably delineated by Charles Lamb. He knew,, 
as that charming essayist tells us, that : 

Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half intuitions, partial illumi- 
nations, dim instincts, embryo conceptions had no place in their 
brain or vocabulary. 

He drew before his hosts a vivid and alarming picture* 
of imaginary Congress proposals of 

an ideal authoritatively suggested of the creation of a re- 
presentative body or bodies, in which the official element shall 
be in a minority, who shall have what is called the power 
of the purse and who, through this instrumentality, shall 
be able to bring the British executive into subjection to 
their will. 

But while his excited andvaliant hosts rushed off, 
crying Scotchmen to the rescue, to tilt at windmills, 
he quietly threw in a sympathetic recognition of 
our just and legitimate aspirations and proceeded to 
record a minute in which he substantially packed up the 
veritable Congress proposals. In this Despatch, Lord 
Dufferin has briefly described his scheme as a plan for the 
enlargement of the Provincial Councils, for the enhance- 
ment of their status, the multiplication of their functions,, 
the partial introduction into them of the elective principle 
6 
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and the liberalization of their general character as politi- 
cal institutions. At this year’s St. Andrews dinner. 
Sir Charles Elliott eulogized Lord Bufferin’s speech as 
epoch-making and fixing the bounds and limits of our 
demands : * So far and no further.* We are quite content 
to go as far ; we have never asked to go very much further. 
We may, therefore, fairly infer from Sir Charles Elliott’s 
speech that he is in accord and sympathy with the main 
underlying principles of Lord Dufferin’s scheme and we 
can, therefore, congratulate the people of Bengal on their 
good fortune in possessing a ruler whom we can justly 
claim to be a true Congress walla at heart. {Lm^gMer and 
mesof^^OhlOhr^) 

lord lansdowne and Macaulay’s prophetic words. 

I will not speculate without official sanction on the 
views of the present Yiceroy. But I may permit myself to 
remind you that it was to Henry, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
that Macaulay dedicated those speeches, in one of which 
dipping far into the future, he spoke about the future 
Government of India in that noble passage with which we 
fire all familiar : 

The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick 
darkness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate 
reserved for a State which resembles no other in history and which 
forms by itself a separate class of political phenomena. The laws 
which regulate its growth and decay are still unknown to us. It 
may be that the public mind of India may expand under our system 
till it has outgrown that system; that by good government we 
may educate our subjects into a capacity for better government ; 
that having become instructed in European knowledge they may in 
' some future age demand European institutions. Whether such a 
day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to avert 
or retard it. Whenever it comes* it will be the proudest day in 
English history. To have found a great people sunk in the lowT'St 
depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have 
made them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, 
would indeed he a title to glory all our own, 
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The dawn of that day which Macaulay foresaw in 
dim but prophetic vision, is now breaking on the horizon ; 
the curtain is rising on the drama which unfolds the vista 
to that title to glory. Let us earnestly hope that the 
present illustrious bearer of the great historic name of 
Lansdowne who, by a wonderful ordering of events, has 
now come to rule over us, may watch the glowing streaks 
of light with generous sympathy and may preside over the 
march of events with timely and provident statesmanship. 
'{Loud cheei^s,) 

Gladstone’s opinion on the Indian councils bill. 

This weighty concensus of the best Viceregal opinion 
which I have placed before you, in favour of the principle 
of the new draft, we may expect to be backed up by the 
potent voice of that Grand Old Man whom we reverence, 
not only as the greatest parliamentary leader of modern 
times but as the individual embodiment of the highest 
conception of moral and political duty which English 
statesmanship has reached in the 19th century. You are 
aware that Mr. Bradlaugh has recently declared that he 
vras authorized to say that the course pursued by him in re- 
ference to the Government Bill, in endeavouring to obtain 
a recognition of the elective principle, was approved by Mr, . 
Gladstone who intended to have supported him by speech. 

It would recjuire considerations of overpowering force, 
indeed, to persuade us to any course by which we might run 
the risk of losing such an almost certain pledge of ulti- 
mate victory. {Cheers.) 

WORK OF INDIAN DELEGATES IN ENGLAND. 

Another potent factor has come into existence within ■ . 
this year, %vhich is calculated to help us materially — if we 
confine our efibrts to the simple issue of election versus 
nomination — in the force of English public opinion which 
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without undertaking to pronounce on questions of detail, 
has now declared itself to a very considerable extent em- 
phatically in favour of the vital principle of election. The 
credit of informing the English mind and stirring the 
English conscience on this momentous question belongs to 
that small band of noble workers who were appointed at 
the last Congress to plead the cause of India before the 
great English people in their own country and who cheer- 
fully crossed the seas in obedience to such a call of duty, 
without -counting the inevitable cost and sacrifice. The 
task which they undertook was a formidable one ; they 
have discharged it in a manner of which it is difficult to 
speak too highly. Of the leader of that band I cannot 
trust myself to speak with sober moderation, when I 
remember that it is to his genius we owe that flash of 
light which pointed out the creation of a body like the 
Congress, as fraught with the promotion of the best in- 
terests of English rule in India. I know there are nume- 
rous claimants for the credit of the idea, but if I may be 
pardoned for employing the rudely forcible language of 
Carlyle ; 

•The firepan, the kinfiling.the bitumen were his own ; but the 
lumber of rags, old wood and nameless oombustible rubbish (for 
all is fuel to him) was gathered from hucksters and of every des- 
cripWon under Heaven. Whereby indeed hucksters enough have 
been heard to exclaim ; Out upon it, the fire ia mine. 

He brought to bear upon his new enterprise the same 
zeal and fervour combined with thoughtful judgment that 
he has unsparingly bestowed for so many years upon the 
cause to which he has devoted his life. His pi’esence on 
the Congress Deputation entailed a further sacrifice and 
affliction, for which we can offer no consolation or reparation 
except our: deepest and most respectful sympathy. In his 
great and noble mission, Mr. Hume {loud cheers) had the 
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^Etire co-operation of a man of no ordinary powers 
and capacity. The rare and unrivalled powers of 
■oratory which we have learned to admire in Mr. Suren - 
dranath Bannerjea {cheers ) — for it is of him I speak — 
never shone with more brilliant effect than when he was 
pleading the cause of his countrymen at the bar of 
the English people, with a fire and energy that extorted 
universal respect and admiration. They had a powerful 
co-adjutor in my friend Mr. Eardley Norton, who has 
known so well how to make splendid, use of the heritage of 
great thoughts and noble deeds which he received from his 
distinguished father. Mr. Mudholkar from the Central 
Provinces did yeoman service in the same cause, and his 
sober and thoughtful eloquence did not carry less weight 
than that of his brilliant colleagues. There is no need 
for me to say anything of the services of Sir William 
Wedderburn, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and our other 
friends in England. But I cannot allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without grateful acknowledgment of 
the unceasing toil, the prodigious energy and the orga- 
nizing capacity contributed by Mr. William Digby-i 
The delegates assembled here might render no inconsi- 
derable service to our cause if they exert themselves to 
stimulate by thousands and tens of thousands the circula- 
tion of the Congress ptper entitled Indm^ started under 
the auspices of our British Committee and conducted with 
such marked ability by him and which has done and pro- 
mises to* do, more and more, such incalculable benefit to 
the object we have at heart. The result of the English 
campaign clearly shows the wisdom of the new plan of 
operation suggested by Mr. Bradluagh. It seems to me 
that success is well within our reach, if we resolutely apply 
ourselves to obtain, in the first instance at least, the re- 
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cognition and application of the principle of election in the 
organimtioifi of our Legislative Councils. Let us then 
strive for it with the sagacity of practical men who have 
not learnt in vain the lessons taught by English political 
history and who know the value of inoderatej gradual 
and substantial gain. 

INMAH BUDGET IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

To the many reasons which have been set forth ini 
Congress after Congress, proving the imperative need of 
reformed Councils, another has been now added. The dis- 
cussion of the Indian Budget in the House of Commons 
was always more or less of a sham, but it was a sham for 
which the officials of the India Office thought it at least a 
matter of decency to shed a tear of remorse. But now Sir 
John Gorst has boldly and candidly declared in his place 
in the House that there need be no sham regret at all ; 
that if anything, it was rather to be hoped and wished for, 
that the House of Commons should not waste its time over 
the weary farce. {Shame^ shcmie.) It is now officially de- 
clared that it is right and proper that Parliament should — 
to use Mr. Yule’s happy way of putting it — throw the 
great and solemn trust of an inscrutable Providence” back 
into the hands of Providence to be looked after as 
Providence itself thinks best with such grace as Pro- 
vidence may choose to pour on 0e heads of Sir John 
Gorst, his heirs, successors and assignees. I think you ml! 
agree with me that when the responsible advisers of the 
Crown on Indian matters propound doctrines of such a 
character, it is high time that w© should raise our united 
voice to demand Local Councils possessing some guarantees 
for energy and efficiency. 

CONGRESS VOICE-— A CEY IN THE WILDERNESS ? 

• - It has been said that our united voice is the voice only 
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of Si certain portion of tlie people and not of the inasees, 
and that it is even then the voice of indifference and not 
of urgency and excitement. These remarks are intended 
to be cast as matters of reproach against the Congress ; 
properly understood they constitute its chief glory. If 
the masses were capable of giving articulate expression 
to definite political demands, then the time would have 
arrived, not for consultative Councils but for represent- 
ative institutions. It is because they are still unable 
to do so that the function and the duty devolve upon 
their educated and enlightened compatriots to feel, to 
understand and to interpret their grievances and require- 
ments, and to suggest and indicate how these can best 
be redressed and met. History teaches us that such has 
been the law of widening progress in all ages and al^ 
countries, notably in England itself. That function and 
that duty which thus devolve upon us, is best dis- 
charged, not in times of alarm and uneasiness, of anger 
and excitement but when the heart is loyal and clear 
and reason unclouded. It is, I repeat, the glory of the 
Congress that the educated and enlightened people of 
the country seek to repay the debt of gratitude, which 
they owe for the priceless boon of education, by ^ pleading 
and pleading temperately for timely and provident states- 
manship, {Cheers.) 

FAITH IlSf ENGLAND. 

1 have no fears but that the English statesmanship will 
ultimately respond to the call. I have unbounded faith- 
in the living and fertilizing principles of English culture 
and English civilization. It may be that, at times, the 
pi’ospect may look dark and gloomy. Anglo-Indian oppo- 
sition may look fierce and uncompromising. But my 
faith is large, even in Anglo-Indians. As in the whole 
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^universe, so in individuals, in communities, there is a 
perpetual conflict going on between the higher and lower 
passions and impulses of our nature. Perhaps some of 
jou have read a little novel, called Dr. Jekyll and Mr* 
Hyde, the plot of which hinges on the conflict between 
the two sides of a man’s nature, the higher and the lower, 
embodied, each for the time being, in a separate and 
distinct individuality. If the lower tendencies are some- 
times paramount in the Hydes of Anglo-Indian Society, 
if, as our last President Sir W. Wedderburn said, the 
interests of the services are antagonistic to and prevail 
over the interests of the Indian people, it is still the 
oscillation of the struggle : it is still only one side of 
the shield. They cannot permanently divest themselves 
of the higher and nobler nature which, in the end, must 
prevail and w|iich has prevailed in so many honorable, 
distinguished and illustrious instances. They are after all 
a part and parcel of the great English nation, bone of 
their bone, and flesh of their flesh, and they must even 
work along the main lines of that noble policy which 
-Great Britain has deliberately adopted for the government 
of this country. When, in tHe inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence, India was assigned to the care of England, one 
nan almost imagine that the choice was oflered to her as to 
Israel of old : 

Behold I have placed before you a bless sing and a curse; a 
blessing, if ye will obey the commandments of the Lord your God : 
a curse, if ye will not obey the commandments of the Lord your 
God but go after other gods whom ye have not known. 

Ail the great forces of English life and society, moral, 
social, intellectual, political, are if slowly, yet :steadily and 
irresistibly, declaring themselves for the choice which will 
make the connection of England and India a blessing to 
themselves and to the whole world for countless generations^ 
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•Our Congress asks but to serve as a modest handmaid to 
that movement, asks but to be allowed to show the pits 
and the falls, asks but to be allowed to join in the blessing 
which England will as surely earn as there is an “ Eternal 
that maketh for righteousness.” {Cheers,) 

SIR CHARLES DILKE ON THE CONGRESS. 

I appeal to all true Englishmen — to candid friends as 
well as to generous foes — not to let this prayer go in vain. 
It may be that we sometimes speak in uncouth and outland- 
ish ways, it may be that we sometimes stray in some con- 
fusion of thought and language ; still it is the prayer of a 
rising, growing and hopeful nation. I will appeal to them 
to listen to the sage counsels of one of the most careful and 
observant of their modern politicians who, like the pro- 
phet Balaam called, I will not say, exactly to curse us, 
has, however, blessed us utterly. In his “ Problems of 
•Greater Britain,” Sir Charles Dilke thus sums up his 
wiews on the Congress: 

Argument upon the matter is to be desired but not invective, 
and there is so much reason to think that the Congress movement 
really represents the cultivated intelligence of the country, that 
those who ridicule it do harm to the imperial interest of Great 
Britain, bitterly wounding and alienating men who are justified in 
what they do, who do it in reasonable and cautious form and who 
ought to be conciliated by being met half-way. (Cheers.') The 
official class themselves admit that many of the natives who attack 
the Congress do so to ingratiate themselvea with their British 
rulers and to push their claims for decorations. (Hear., hear,) 
Our first duty in India is that of defending the country against 
anarchy and invasion, but our other greatest duty is to learn how 
to live with what is commonly called the Congi'ess movement, 
namely, with the development of that new India which we have our- 
selves" created. Our pas? work in India has been a splendid task, 
splendidly performed, but there is a still nobler one before us and 
one larger even than that labour on the Irish problem to which our 
* public men on both sides seem too much inclined to give their 
whole attention. 

So careful an estimate of the work and spirit of the 
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C/ongress loaovement cannot but commend itself to all 
thoughtful minds. 

However that may be, our duty lies cieai befoie us 
to go on with our work firmly and fearlessly but with 
moderation and, above all, with humility. If we might be 
permitted to adopt those noble words of Cardinal 


ITewman, we may say : 

Lead kindly, light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on ! 

The night is dark and I am far from home, 

Lead thou me on ! 

Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see, 

The distant path, one step s enough for me, (Ghes^sj 


Seventh Gongrees — Nagpo9*e 1891* 

■ 

MR. P. AISTANDA OHARLU. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Friends and Fellow Citizens, — I thank you most 
warmly for making me take the Presidential Chair on this 
occasion. That chair has narrowly missed a far higher 
honor than I can do to it, owing to two iinforseen occur- 
rences. One of these occurrences is, that the Hon^ble 
Pundit Ajoodhia Nath is unfortunately, for both you and 
me, not a Madrasee. Were it not that he generoiisly abdi- 
cated the dignity in favour of Madras, I should gladly have 
avoided the danger of accepting a situation that would 
draw me into comparison with that unselfish, whole-heart- 
ed, intrepid and outspoken apostle of this great national 
movement. {Che&rs.) But in this world of imperfections 
and of complex considerations, duty does not always fall 
on the fittest shoulders and there is the additional reason 
that the unanimous mandate of the country compels my 
obedience. 
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The second occurrence I allude to as the cause of 
my standing 1101*0 to-day is, that my friend Dewan 
Bahadur Subramaniya Iyer has been raised to a seat on 
the High Court Bench of Madras. At the first blush,, 
this may seem a mafcter for regret ; but from the point 
of view from which I regard it, it afibrds reason for con- 
gratulation ratiher than for regret and that even so /hr 
as the Oo 7 %gress is concerned ; or does it not give us another 
and eloquent proof that, where other merits exist, active 
service in the cause of the public does, by no means, clash 
with the equally honourable ambition of obtaining high 
office as a public servant. Mr. Subramaniya lyer^s is the 
rare case of one who had not deliberately stood aloof 
from all public movements, with the possible prospect of 
entering Government service and who, not allured away 
from the call of public duty by the first instalment of Gov- 
ernment patronage, returned to that duty, as cheerfully' 
and as actively as before and who has been nevertheless 
again selected to fill a high place in the official hierarchy 
of this country. With a scrupulous regard for the 
demands of both the vocations, he took particular care that 
neither suffered by reason of the other, or on account of 
the other. Therefore, I assure you that, without mean- 
ing that I hope adequately to fill his place as the President 
of this great National Assembly, it should be a matter of 
rejoicing to the Congress that another of its prominent 
workers should have been elevated to the most dignified 
office, as yet open to indigenous talent under the British 
administration of this country. 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD. 

These personal considerations remind me of the 
]^0gg — the irrepax'able loss — which the Congress has suS”. 
tained, since its last sitting, by the lamented death of. 
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Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. He was the redoDtable cliampioD 
who brought within the domain of practical politics one 
of the foremost subjects in the Congress programme. 
‘Till Mr. Bradlaugh, who may without exaggeration be 
described as an embodiment of universal benevolencej 
befriended our cause with his characteristic unselfishness , 
all our pathetic appeals for a forward step in the direc- 
tion of reforming our Legislative Councils remained a 
veritable cry in the wilderness ; and the fact that, upon 
his death, even Lord Cross’s halting measure was dropped, 
puts this beyond all doubt. 

It is a matter for deep sorrow that Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh’s useful career was cut short before he could 
redeem even his guarded promise to us, that he hoped 
to carve and shape a step or two in the uphill work 
that lay in front of us — a work of such magnitude and 
importance as to make him weigh most scrupulously the 
words he used. There is little prospect of any one man 
proving to us the tower of strength that he unquestionably 
was, during the short time that we had the benefit of His 
lively sympathy and unremitting effort. We have, indeed, 
been slow to erect a memorial suited to his great merits 
and his impurchased services in our cause; and our 
unfriendly critics have not been slow to make capital out 
of this seeming apathy. In the Presidency from which 
I come, famine and its attendant evils are, within 
my personal knowledge, chiefly answei'able for this 
seeming reniissness in the fulfilment of our duty — a duty 
which, as we view it, consists in a recognition of the work 
of that unflinching advocate of the people’s rights, not 
merely by the moneyed few but also bj that far larger 
class to which he belonged and of which he was proud to 
-d eclare that he reckoned himself as one. Our monsoons, 
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OentlemeB, have begun to give signs of improvement, 
though after a very long delay, May this improved state 
of things bring in thousands of small contributions which, 
tiny like the rain drops individually, may in the aggregate 
fill to overflowing the coffers of the many Bradlaugh Com- 
mittees in the land. I have little doubt that this earnest 
appeal will meet with a ready, wide and adequate response 
before many months are over. 

I shall next invite you, brethren, to join me in paying 
a similar loving, though mournful, tribute to the memories 
of two distinguished men who had figured as the chairmen 
of Congress Reception Committees and of whom death has 
robbed us since our last session— Raja Sir T. Madhava 
Rao, K.C.S.L, and Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, the latter of 
whom is, I think, better described and wider known under 
that title which is a tribute to his profound scholarship 
and varied learning, than by the distinctions of Rai 
Bahadur and of Rajah— distinctions which came to him 
too late to add any lustre to his already brilliant fame. 
Our sincere gratitude is due to them for the eloquent ex- 
position of the views of the Congress Party which their 
speeches as Chairmen embodied and for the prominent 
part they took in the sittings of the Congress which they 
so heartily ushered in. 

MR. A, 0. HUME's services TO INDIA. 

One more sincere friend of India, happily living and 
breathing in our midst and meriting our warmest acknow- 
ledgment, remains yet to be named— our General Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. O, Hume. {Cheers,) Through good report 
and through evil report and at the sacrifice of health, 
money, w’-ell-earned ease and peace of mind, he has steadily 
and earnestly adhered to his labour of love in the progres- 
sive interests of the people of this country, and he has thus 
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earned not only our love and gratitude but I hope also tiie 
'love and gratitude of our children and children’s children. 
{Loud cheers.) 

He has recently given us warning that he contem- 
plates an early retirement from his Indian field of labour— 
a retirement which involves the resignation of his office as 
the General Secretary of the Indian National Congress. 
This, we must confess, has come upon us as a surprise, 
though we had no business to be unprepared for it. This 
unpreparedness is in the main traceable to the habits 
generated in us by the monopolising character of British 
Indian rule which, taking upon itself all the solicitudes 
and almost all the responsibilities of the administration of 
the country, has given but little occasion for the develop- 
ment in us of the capacities and aptitude necessary for 
facing with confidence a sudden emergency. If this were 
the second or third session of the Congress, I should des- 
pond and shudder at the inevitable consequences. But 
thanks to his indefatigable exertions and his prophetic 
sagacity, he has coupled his warning with the inspiriting 
assurance that one great work of the Congress has been 
accomplished ; that its programme has been built up and 
promulgated ; that the present seventh session is needed, 
not so much to discuss new subjects as to put the seal on 
all that its predecessors have done ; and that . it completes 
one distinct stage of our progress. 

WHAT MR, A. 0.. HUME SAYS. 

These are, without doubt, noble and encouraging 
words, and every syllable of them deserves our earnest 
attention. Let us look back on our career. 'What was 
our task at starting ? In the words of our General Secretary ; 

a great work had to be done— -we had to clear our own ideas and 
:then make them clear to our opponents;— to thresh out by 
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persistent discussion the wheat of our aspirations from the great 
body of chaff that must, in the very nature of things, have accom- 
panied it. We had to find out exactly what those reforms were 
which the country, as a whole, most desired ; we had to evolve and 
formulate a clear and succinct programme — to erect a standard 
around which, now and for ail time, until that programme is real- 
ized, all reformers and well-wishers of India could gather ; and we 
had to place that programme on record in such a form that neither 
foreign autocrats nor domestic traitors could efface its pregnant 
lines,. 

or read into those lines a meaning that they were not 
intended to convey. 

EARLY YEARS OP THE CONGRESS. 

Now, let US note how we were a mere handful, 
numbering less than four score when we started on our 
national mission ; how at that moment it was little more 
than an untried, though cherished, idea that we should 
strive to mitigate, if not to eradicate, race-prejudices, to 
disarm creed-antipathies and to remove provincial jealous- 
ies ; and how, by that achievement as a means towards an 
end, we wished to develop and consolidate sentiments of 
national unity. Let us next note that when, under the 
impluse then given to our renovated national instincts, we 
met next year in Calcutta that ripe scholar and sober 
antiquarian, Di\ EajendraLala Mitra, declared that he saw 
in the assembly before him the commencement of the reali- 
sation of the dream of his life, vw., to witness the scatter- 
ed units of his race come together, coalesce and stand 
welded into one nation. Then came our session in Madras 
and there we succeeded in blotting out the stigma that one 
part of our country was “ benighted,” and we exhibited the 
spectacle of a gathering, more considerable in numbers, more 
representative in composition, more adequate in the pro- 
portion of the Muhammadan contingent, more cordial in 
feeling, more in unison with the name of this institution, 
wider in basis and altogether a nearer approximation than 
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Lad till then beeD attained to the conception of a nation- 
ality in that sense in which alone that word has a meaning^ 
in political parlance. On the impregnable basis which that 
gathering illustrated, the subsequent sessions of the Con- 
gress were constituted, and our success has been great and 
signal, 

IS THE CONGRESS NOT ** NATIONAL ” ? 

" To detract from the worth and significance of the 
well-knit, ever-expanding phalanx known as the Indian 
National Congress, a desultory controversy was raised 
round the word nationality — a controversy at once learn- 
ed and unlearned, ingenious and stupid, etymological and 
ethnological. Now a common religion was put forward as 
the differentia ; now a common language ; now a proved or 
provable common extraction ; and now the presence of the 
privileges of commensality and inter-conjugal kinship. 
These ill-considered and ill-intentioned hypotheses have, 
one and all, fallen to the ground, and no wonder for the 
evident circumstance was lost sight of, that words might 
have divers acceptations — each most appropiiate for one pur- 
pose, and, in a like degree, inappropriate for other purposes. 
In my view the word nationality should be taken to have 
the same meaning as the Sanskrit Frajah^ which is the corre- 
lative of the term Kajah — the ruling power. Though 
like the term Frajahyit may have various significations, it 
has but one obvious, unmistakable meaning in political 
language, ws,, the aggregate of those that are (to adapt and 
adopt the woTds of a writer in the National Neview ) — 

citizens of one country, subordinate to one power, subject 
to one supreme Legislature, taxed by one authority, influenced 
tor weal or woe, by one system of administration, urged by like 
impulses to secure like rights and to be relieved of like burdens. 

It is in reality a potential class. In the first place, it 
has for its central stock— like the trunk of a tree — the 
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people who have lor ages and generations settled and 
domiciled in a country, with more or less ethnic identity 
at bottom and more or less unified by being continually 
subjected to identical environments and to the inevitable 
process of assimilation. In the next place it gets added to, 
from time to time, by the accession of other peoples — like 
scions engrafted on the central stem, or like creepers 
attaching thereto — who settle in the country in a like 
manner, and come under the many unifying influences 
already referred to, though still exhibiting marks of 
separateness and distinctness. Affirm this standard and 
you have an Indian nation. Deny it and you have a 
nation on the face of the earth. {Cheers.) 

TESTS OF NATIONALITY. 

A common language, a common religion, inter-dining, 
and inter-marriage are, without doubt, potent auxiliaries. 
These help, no doubt, by affording facilities for co-opera- 
tion and by rendering easy the attainment of common 
objects, But, for all that, they are at best inseparable 
accidents, and it betrays a grievous obliquity of judgment 
to esteem them as constituting the very essence of what is 
understood by the term nation. We began, proceeded and 
have persevered up to this day on the tacit assumption 
that such is the correct doctrine, and let us continue to 
exert ourselves on that principle at least as a working 
definition ; because, by pursuing such a course, and within 
the short period of seven years, we have accomplished the 
great and palpable fact that the Hindu and Mahomedan 
populations of this country — long separated from one 
another — long divided by parochial differences — long kept 
apart and estranged from one another by sectional and 
sectarian jealousies — have at last recognised one another as 
members of a single brotherhood, despite the many differ- 
7 
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■eDces that still linger. This is a magnificent product of the 
Congress as a mighty nationaliser. The part it has already 
played in this direction is, indeed, glorious, and I am sure 
you will not charge me with holding Utopian views if, on 
the basis of what has been achieved and in view to the vital 
interests involved, I venture to predict that through the 
agency of the Congress far more intimate relations, and 
far closer forms of kinship, are in store for us in the not- 
remote future, 

CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENTS. 

If this. Brethren, is the subjective benefit we as the 
members of the Congress have secured, what have we to 
show as its objective results ? I need not accumulate 
facts to make this clear. Let us first recall to our 
minds that, when we met at Bombay in the first 
year of our existence, we were referred to by the then 
head of the Indian Government only as an influential 
and intelligent body. Let us next remember that, when 
last year we assembled in the capital of this Empire, the 
present head of the Indian Government stamped and 
labelled us as an established constitutional party, carrying 
on a legitimate work with legitimate instruments and 
according to methods. This is much for an 

Indian Ticeroy to accept, though it is open to doubt 
whether we have received all our due, and whether we do 
not, correcty speaking, correspond to a more numerous, 
more influential and more favoured party in England, 
IsTot only was there this change of opinion about ourselves, 
but there has been a distinct step taken by the authorities 
on the lines we have chalked out for reform , What was 
Lord Crosses India Bill but a confirmation of our views 
and a response— though a faltering response — to our 
chorus voice. May we not also justly take credit for the 
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ilaboBrs (such as they were) of the Public Service Oom- 
mission and the consequent raising of age for candidates to 
the Indian Covenanted Service, the inauguration of the 
policy of a larger recruitment of the Uncovenanted Service 
from the natives of this cuntry, the creation of a Legis- 
lative Council for the Provinces, and a 

improvement in the class or quality of members selected for 
all the Legislative Councils in the country ever since. 
These are unmistakable evidences of our objective achieve- 
-nients, and I think, Gentlemen, they are such as we may 
well be proud of. 

MB. yule’s view of pabliamentaby cooteol. 

But, notwithstanding all these grounds for congratu- 
lating ourselves, the lamentable fact remains that in 
regard to onr higher claims^ little beyond lip-concession 
in this country, and a half-hearted and halting measure 
(now shelved) in the Imperial metropolis, has as yet fallen 
to our lot. We may work ever so long in this country, 
the prospect does not seem to brighten ; and the real cause 
may chiefly be that, “ the Government in India has no 
.power ; the Council in London has no power ; the House 
of Commons hxis the power, but it refuses or neglects to 
exercise it,” as Mr. Yule asserted from his place as the 
President of our Session at Allahabad. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Yule’s last disjunctive 
sentence means more than he wished to convey. ISTor did 
he intend all that is signified by his statement that six 
hundred and fifty odd members, who are bound to^be the 
guardians and protectors of India’s rights and liberties 
have thrown the great and solemn trust of an in- 
scrutable Providence back upon the hands of Providence 
to be looked after as Providence itself thought best. 
Mr. Yule himself made this clear when he virtually 
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told US almost immediately after that the members of the 
House of Commons had not time enough, and information 
enough, on the questions that came up before them to be 
able to judge rightly. 

EDUCATE THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 

What then is the remedy ? On whom is it incumbent 
to seek and secure the remedy? The answer has been 
given that the remedy lies in instructing the British 
public and in raising their level of information regarding 
Indian affairs to the standard of usefulness. The further 
answer has been given that the duty of seeking and secur- 
ing that remedy lies primarily on ourselves, secondarily, 
on the British voting and thought-leading public, and 
finally, on their accredited representatives who constitute 
the House of Commons. In partial discharge of these 
duties we have maintained the British Congress Com- 
mittee, composed of earnest and generous souls working 
gratuitously for us, with a talented Secretary in Mr. 
Digby, whose well-informed, timely and earnest efforts 
in our behalf are the admiration of our friends and a 
thorn in the ribs of those of our foes, who endeavour to 
i gain a point by deluding an uninstructed public with false 
and ill-founded representations. No words of mine are 
necessary to bring home to you the fact that a more cap- 
able, self-denying, and benevolent body of men never put 
their shoulders to a philanthropic work in our interests, 
and that a lai ger measure of success was never achieved 
than was accomplished by them, with their circumscribed 
opportunities and with many other^demands on their time 
and attention. There are abundant signs that their 
numbers will increase, and that the sphere of their influence 
^nd usefulness will widen, provided we df», as I shall 
presently show, what is expected of us. A second agency^. 
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■wliicli has come into being and which is entirely due to 
British generosity, is the Indian Party formed in the House 
of Commons itself. Mr. Charles Bradlaugh was its brilliant 
I centre-piece and since death filched that priceless jewel from 

' us, the setting has remained with the socket still to be filled 

in. Here, again, it depends on ourselves whether that gap 
I is to be adequately filled, and that body is to receive in 

the requisite measure accession of strength in numbers and 
influence ; or whether we are to be thrown back a quarter 
of a century, and find ourselves in the pre- Bradlaugh, pre- 
■Congress, and pre-Bipon days of apathy, obscurity and 
inert resignation. no,) 

■ A C02^GEESS IN LONBON, 

! The anxious and well-considered advice of the British 

I Congress Committee, and the mature opinion of the 

f members of the Parliamentary Indian Party, concur in 

urging us to change the venue — to transfer our operations 

I ' to London itself. Members of our body who have 

already rendered yeoman service in England as our dele- 
gates before the British public, are of the same mind. Any 
f doubt that may still linger must be dispelled by the 

fact that, although Lord Dufierin, as the head of the 
Indian Government, urged the wisdom and desirability of 
adopting some form of the elective principle in the constitu- 
tion of our Legislative Councils, his recommendation, 
based — be it noted — on his personal grasp of local condi- 
tions, has been burked ; and that even the makeshift of a 
i; limping substitute for it, in the shape of Lord Cross’s 

; India Bill, has been shelved and pigeon-holed no one 

t knows for how long, no one can tell with what motives. 

I In the face of such a fate having overtaken the suggestions 

i of the most cautious, diplomatic, and wary Viceroy we 

i have had, can we expect that either the present Viceroy^ 
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dbeit he has put his seal of approval on us as a constitu- 
tional party, or any of his successors, will so far diswimt 
their self-respect as to court a similar summary and un- 
ceremonious treatment of their proposals ! It seems to me 
that the cumulative force of all these considerations points 
unmistakably to the absolute necessity of translating oui- 
selves to London with the Congress banner over our heads, 
emblazoned with the figure of the Union Jack, as much 
for indicating our aims and objects as for fanning away 
from the delegates, assembled under its shade, all the noxi- 
' ous exhalations from those foul mouths which mpute to- 
ns seditious intentions and anti- English proclivities—as 
if, forsooth, the leaders of the Congress, who are 
the outcome of the British rule and whose %ei} 
existence depends on the maintenance of the British 
power in India, could be so irrational ‘as to adopt the 
suicidal policy of lopping oflT the very branch on which 
they stand. 

This momentous step of holding a meeting in London 
we can neither avoid nor postpone ; and I entreat you to 
resolve it earnestly in your minds, and to resolve right 
manfully to do what you finally find to be your plain duty. 
In regard to this step, I do not say that there are not 
serious difficulties to overcome. One great barrier— the 
dreaded social ostracism— is not to be got rid of by mere 
rhetorical outbursts. The question deserves our most 
serious consideration. 

It has to be soberly and dispassionately noted whether 
the restrictions as to the countries we could visit were not 
more stringent by far in the earliest times than ever after ; 
whether many regions originally tabooed in express terms 
in the Smrithis, were not in later days tacitly taken out of 
the category of forbidden land for an Aryan to enter ; 
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whether, in so far as a sea voyage is concerned, a distinction 
has not been drawn between the north and the south of 
India on the ground of custom; and whether, where the 
custom had existed, it was not allowed to be unobjection- 
able and perfectly compatible with being within the pale of 
Hinduism ; and whether, lastly, and above all, there is not 
ground for the conclusion that the stringency of the rules 
in the Smrithis has been authoritatively declared to admit 
of relaxation in so far as the Grihasta is concerned though 
not in the case of those who, vowing to consecrate them- 
selves to a life of piety, practically release themselves 
from social and political duties and obligations, and are 
therefore denied the immunities held out to those who 
labour for and in such society. 

If we decide in the affirmative, infinite will be our 
credit. If in so deciding it we are forsaken by our kith 
and kin, it will still be considerably to our credit that we 
have made a heroic sacrifice for the sake of our country 
and in the interests of those very kith and kin who may 
be so cruel as to cast us oft’. But such social persecution 
and banish inent cannot continue for ever. Our cause 
is so just and righteous, our principles and methods 
of action so loyal and upright, our opportunities of 
doing good so many and varied, that in the long run 
even our worst enemies will learn to find in us their 
■best friends, and such of our kinsmen as estrange 
themselves from us will, I believe, gladly associate with 
us again and restore to us the social privileges that they 
temporarily withhold from us. Such is my belief, judging 
from precedent in other, yet analogous, departures. Bub 
if the worst should happen, there is already the beginning 
of a Congress-caste fundamentally based on Hinduism and 
substantially in accord with its dictates, and such a visita- 
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tion as a determined social banishment lastiBg for aiiy 
length of time wonld only tend to cement that caste more 
closely together and to greater purpose. Thus would it be 
possible to form the nucleus of a daily multiplying and ex» 
pansive fraternity, and it would soon be seen at large that 
by social union with it there is much to gain in matters 
mundane and little to lose in interests truly spiritual. 

PROBABLE RESULTS OF A LONDON SESSION. 

Should we succeed in holding a session in London, 
and thereby secure seats for elected members in our 
Legislative Councils, that in itself would give us much 
indirect help in pushing on internal reform. A decent 
interment of rather moribund laws, virtually dead but 
lingering only to thwart, and the introduction of fresh 
laws to give an impulse to the betterment of our social 
condition, are now hopeless impossibilities. The Govern- 
ment fight shy of them, and nominated members who take 
their clue from that Government are equally timorous. If, 
however, this quiescence is departed from in any instance 
under the existing system, the Government and the mem- 
I bers that lead themselves to the departure at once fall 
1 : victims to calumnious abuse and unpopularity ; for it is 
quite possible for a minority to raise a powerful cry and 
give it the character of a popular outburst of indigna- 
tion. As matters stand, no means exist for gauging 
the popular feeling for or against the measure. News-- 
papers have too often given an uncertain sound, and 
Oommissions to take evidence cannot sit long enough, and 
examine a large enough number of witnesses, to be sure 
that a correct conclusion has been reached. If, as we 
propose, elected members should have seats among our 
legislators, the problem would be fairly solved. Men 
seeking election wo uld find it necessary to present them - 
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selves with such proposals as in their view might be accept- 
able to the popular uiind, and the fact of their being 
elected or rejected would in many eases afford conclusive 
proof, whether the legislation pioposed was well-timed or 
not, in harmony with popular feeling or at variance with 
it. Should any dispute arise as to whether a legislative 
measure proposed is popular or otherwise, the member in 
charge of it, and members in favour of it, might resign 
their seats and seek re-election on that very measure, 
while the Government, not identifying itself with the 
measure, would without incurring any odium be able to 
allow useful legislation to go on or to be tried, respecting 
matters which its solicitude, not to be misunderstood and 
not to incur unpopularity, might make it avoid. 

EDUCATE THE MASSES. 

Whatever may be our decision as to the duty of 
sending a gallant contingent to London to make up the 
session of the Congress there, it is undoubtedly imperative 
on us to penetrate to the masses here more than hitherto, 
and deeply imbue them nvith the spirit of the Congress, 
which is only another name for national sentiment. 
{Gheers.) The impression is still prevalent that as yet the 
effect of our efforts in this direction has been only slight, 
and we have done little more than to scratch the outer 
skin and to awaken the spasmodic enthusiasm of our un- 
anglicised brethren. Let us approach them with all the 
energy and fervour that we have hitherto brought to the 
•Congress platform, but which energy and fervour — so far 
as the Indian field is concerned— will not on the present 
scale be necessai'y for that purpose in future quite apart 
from the question whether we should close our Congress 
.labours in India for a time. 

Whether we resolve to rest on our oars or not, it 
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becomes our bounden duty all the same to go more amid 
the masses and to saturate their minds with the aspirations 
of a united nationality. There is dJiotYiQT very solid' 
reason for such effort. It involves the fulfilment of a 
trust ; for constituting the upper strata of the Indian 
society, we have first caught the light of the enlightened 
West — as'' mountain tops catch the first glimpses of the 
rising sun. But, unlike those glimpses, that light will not 
descend to the lower strata of our society unless we actively 
transmit it from a sense of duty and a sense of honor. 

Let us impart to our people, as we are in righteous- 
ness bound to do, our conviction that they should cease 
to look upon the British rule as the rule of a foreign 
people. We should ask them to look upon our British 
rulers as filling a gap that has existed in our national 
economy — as taking the place once held by the Kshatria,. 
and as being therefore part and parcel of the traditional 
administrative mechanism of the land. 

Let us not heed the sinister cry that we shall 
thereby drag the people of this country into discussing 
politics — into paths they are supposed never before to 
have trodden. For our part w(i shall only act up to the 
undoubted I’ight involved in the fact that we are Eng- 
land’s subjects ; and, as regards our countrymen at large,, 
they will only be brought back to those privileges, which — 
unquestioned by authority and with the full knowledge 
of authority — our ancestors are recorded to have enjoyed 
in their Samsaths, Sabhas and Ootwaras in the days 
treated of in that grand old epic the Mahabharata. 

CONCLUSION. 

Gentlemen, I am deeply thankful to you for the- 
patient and indulgent attention ‘ you have accorded to 
me. Our British rulers have indeed withheld from us 
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the privilege of demonstrating our love and loyalty to- 
I wards our Sovereign Lady, the Empress Queen, by fighting^ 
her battles as volunteers under the British flag ; but we- 
‘ have still some consolation left in the fact that “ peace 

' hath her victories no less renowned than those of war,^^ 

The Congress platform is the field on which such bloodless 
triumphs are to be won, and though as yet we have had 
but a small measure of success, there is ground for hope 
in what the poet sings : 

1 For freedom’s battle once begun, 

I Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

We, as the pioneers of the movement, may attain little- 
more than the satisfaction of upholding what is right and 
protesting against what is wrong ; but succeeding genera- 
tions will reap the fruit of our labours and will cherish 
with fond remembrance the names of those who had the 
courage and the humanity, the singleness of purpose and 
the self-sacrificing devotion to duty, to work for the 
benefit of posterity in spite of calumny and persecution 
and great personal loss. Men such as these may attain nO' 
titles of distinction from Government, but they are 
“nobles by the right of an earlier creation.” They may 
I ^ fail to win honour from their contemporaries as the truest 
I apostles, but they are “ priests by the imposition of a 
mightier hand ” ; and, when their life’s work is done, they 
will have that highest of all earthly rewards^ — the sense- 
of having left their country better than they had found 
, it— the glory of having built up into a united and compact 

nation the divers races and classes of the Indian population,, 
and the satisfaction of having led a people sunk in political 
and social torpor to think and act for themselves, and 
; strive to work out their own well-being by constitutional 
and righteous methods. (Loud and continued cheers.) 
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INTE0DI7CTI0N, 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,— The posi- 
iiion, which by your unanimous voice you have called me 
to fill, is a most distinguished and honourable one. I am. 
proud to fill it, and I trust that with your help and by 
your forbearance, I may be able to discharge the duties 
which will be required of me as the President of the Eighth 
Indian National Congress adequately and satisfactorily. 
{Cheers,) Those duties, as all of you who have attended 
our Congresses before know, are heavy and onerous in the 
extreme, and I appeal to you to deal out to me, in the 
same spirit in which you dealt out to my predecessors, 
such help and indulgence as may be needed by me. 

A BRIEF REVIEW OP THE CONGRESS WORK DONE. 

You have been reminded that I have the honour to be 
the person who inaugurated the Congress movement in 
Bombay in the year 1885, as its first President. It is 
singular coincidence that the Bombay meeting was held on 
this very day, the 28th of December. The first cycle of 
our existence thus commenced on the 28th December, 
under ray humble presidency, and ended with the presidency 
of my friend Mr. Ananda Charlu, who so kindly proposed 
my election. The second cycle begins on the same day 
seven years afterwards, again under my humble presidency. 
At the first Congress there were only a few of us as- 
sembled together, but as I pointed out at the time, there 
were various causes which prevented a larger muster. 
Those, however, who assembled there on that occasion, 
•were animated by a sincere desire to make the movement 
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a success and fully determined that it should be so if hard 
work could effect it. And I appeal to those assembled 
here to-day to say whether that movement has been a 
success or not. {Applmtse.) Year after year we have met, 
each meeting vying with its predecessor in the number of 
delegates attending it, in the sacrifices which the delegates 
made to attend it, in the energy, zeal and determination 
with which the business was passed through, and the modera- 
tion which throughout characterised the proceedings 
before the Congress. There can be no doubt — say what 
those who do not view our proceedings with friendly eyes 
may — that the Congress movement has been a success and a 
conspicuous success. The persons to whom I have referred 
have been troubling their brains from almost the very 
commencement of the movement to find out how it is that 
this movement, which they are pleased to call only a 
native ” movement, has been such a success. And they 
have hit upon one of the causes, which they have iterated 
and reiterated, in season and out of season, as the cause of 
the success of the Congress, namely, the influence over us 
of that great man Allan Octavian Hume. (Loud and pro- 
longed cheers,) That Mr. Hume possesses and has exer- 
cised a vast amount of influence over the Congress move- 
ment, and over each single Congress which has met, is a 
fact. We are not only ashamed to acknowledge it, but 
we acknowledge it with gratitude to that Gentleman, and 
we are proud of his connection with the Congress. (Cheers.) 
But the movement is only to some extent, and I may 
say, only to a limited extent, due to the influence which 
Mr. Hume has exercised over us. It is not the influent 
of this man or of that man or of any third man that has 
made the Congress what it is. It is the British professprs 
who have discoursed elocjuently to us on the glorious 
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constitution of their country ; it is the British merchants 
who have shown to us how well to deal with the commo- 
dities of our country ; it is the British engineers who 
have annihilated distance and enabled us to come to- 
gether for our deliberation from all parts of the empire ; 
it is the British planters who have shown us how best 
to raise the products of our soil ; it is all these, in 
other words, it is all the influences which emanate from 
British rule in India that have made the Congress 
■the success it is {CMers.) The Congress is a mere 
manifestation of the good work that has been done by 
all those to whom I have referred, (and I ought also, to 
have referred to the British Missionaries who have worked 
■amongst us) ; and all that we wish by this movement to do 
is to ask the British public, both in this country and in 
Great Britain, that without any strain on the connection 
which exists between Great Britain and this country, such 
measures may be adopted by the ruling authorities that 
the grievances under which we labour may be removed, 
and that we may hereafter have the same facilities of 
national life that exist in Great Britain herself. How 
long it will take us to reach the latter end no one can tell ; 
but it is our duty to keep the hope of it before us, and 
keep reminding our British fellow-subjects that this hope 
shall always be with us. {Cheers). 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

Some of our critics have been busy in telling us 
they knew our afiairs better than we know them 
ourselves, that we ought not to meddle with political mat- 
ters, but leaving politics aside devote ourselves to social 
subjects and so improve the social system of oim country. 
I am one of those who have very little faith in the public 
■discussion of social matters j those are things which, I 
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think, ought to be left to the individuals of a community 
who belong to the same social organisation to do what 
they can for its improvement. We know how excited 
people become when social subjects are discussed in public, 
i^ot long ago we had an instance of this when what was 
called the Age of Consent Bill was introduced into the 
Viceregal Legislative Council. I do not propose to say 
one word as to the merits of the controversy that arose 
over that measure, but I allude to it to illustrate how 
apt the public mind is to get agitated o\w these social 
matters if they are discussed in a hostile and unfriendly 
spirit in public. But to show to yoii that those who 
organised the Congress movement had not lost sight of the 
question of social ref 6rm, I may state that when we met in 
Bombay for the first time, the matter was discussed 
threadbare with the help of such distinguished social re- 
formers as Dewan Bahadur Raghunatha Bao of Madras, 
Mr. Mahadev Govind Banade, and Mr. Krishnaji Lakshman 
Nulkar of Poona, Mr. Norendra Nath Sen, and Mr. Janaki- 
nath Ghosal of Calcutta and others. The whole subject 
was considered from every point of view, and we at last 
came to the conclusion with the full consent and concur- 
rence of those distinguished men that it would not do for the 
Congress to meddle itself, as a Congress, with questions of 
social reform. At the same time we also came to the 
conclusion that those Gentlemen who were anxious in a 
friendly spirit to discuss their own social organisations 
should have an opportunity of doing so in the Congress 
hall after the business of the Congress should be over. 
The principal reason which actuated us in coming to 
that conclusion was that at our’ gatherings there would 
attend delegates following different religions, living under 
different social systems, all more or less interwoven with 
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their respective religions, and we felt it would not be- 
possiblefor them as , a body to discuss social matters. 
How is it possible for a Hindu gentleman to discuss with a 
Parses or a'Mahomedan gentleman matters connected with 
Hindu social questions ? How is it possible for a Mahomedan 
gentleman to discuss with Hindu and Parsee gentlemen 
matters connected with Mahomedan social questions ? And 
how is it possible for a Parsee gentleman to discuss with 
Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen matters connected with 
Parsee social customs ? We thought, and I hope you will 
agree, that we were right that under the circumstances all 

we could do was to leave'it to the Hindus and the Maho- 

medans, Parsees, and other delegates to discuss their 
respective social matters in a friendly spirit amongst them- 
selves, and arrive at what conclusions they pleased, and if 
possible to get the minority to submit to the views of the 
majority. {Chms.) I may point out that we do not all 
understand in the same sense what is meant by social 
reform. Some of us are anxious that our daughters should 

have the same education as our sons, that they should go 

to Universities, that they should adopt learned professions ; 
others who are more timid would be content with seeing 
that their children are not given in marriage when very 
young, and that child-widows should not remain widows 
all the days of their lives. Others more timid still would 
allow social problems to solve themselves. It is impossible 
to get any common ground even as regards the members 
of the same community, be it Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsee 
with respect to these matters. Thus it was that social 
questions wero left out of the Congress programme ; thus 
it was that the Congress-commenced and has since remain- 
ed, and will, I sincerely trust, always remain as a purely 
political organisation devoting its energies to political 
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matters and political matters only. I am afraid that those 
whether belonging to our own country or to any other 
country, who find fault with us for not making social 
sabjects a part of our work, cherish a secret wish that- 
we might all be set by the ears, as we are all set by 
the ears by the Age of Consent Bill, and that thus 
we might come to an ignominious end. They mean us- 
no good, and when we find critics of that description 
talking of the Congress as only fit to discuss social 
problems, I think the wider the berth we give them, the- 
better, (Cheers,) 

RELATION BETWEEN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL REFORMS. 

I, for one, have no patience with those who say we 
shall not be fib for political reform until we reform our 
social system. I fail to see any connection between the- 
two. Let me take, for instance, one of the political reforms- 
which we have been suggesting year after year, vh., the 
separation of judicial from executive functions in the same 
officer. What possible connection can there be between this^ 
which is a purely political reform and social reform ? In 
the same way, take the Permanent Settlement which we 
have been advocating, the amendment of the law relating 
to forests and other such measures ; — and I ask again, what 
have these to do with social reforms ? Are we not fit for 
them, because our widows remain unmarried and our girls 
are given in marriage earlier than in other countries ? 
because our wives and daughters do not diuve about with us 
visiting our Mends ? because we do not send our daughters 
to Oxford' or Cambridge? (Cheers.) 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD. 

It is now my sorrowful duty to officially announce- 
to you that death has been busy amongst the ranks of 
Congressmen during the year just passed. Standing on* 
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this platform and speaking in this city, one feels almost 
an overpowering sense of despair when one finds that the 
familiar figure and the beloved face of Pandit AJudhianath 
is no more. We mourned for him when he died, 
we have mourned for him since ; and those of us who had 
the privilege of knowing him intimately, of perceiving his 
kindly heart, his great energy, his great devotion to the 
Congress cause, and the sacrifices he made for that cause, 
will mourn for him to the last. With Pandit Ajudhianath 
has passed away that other great Congress leader, Mr. 
George Yule. These were the two most prominent figures 
in the Congress held in this city in 1888 : Pandit Ajudhia- 
nath as the Chairman of the Eeception Committee ; Mr 
Yule as the President of the Congress. It was my singular 
good fortune to have been the means of inducing both these 
gentlemen to espouse the Congress cause. I was here in 
April 1887, and met Pandit Ajudhianath, who had not 
then expressed his views, one way or another, with regard 
to Congress matters. I discussed the matter with him. He 
listened to me with his usual courtesy and urbanity, and he 
pointed out to me certain defects which he thought existed 
in our system ; and at last after a sympathetic hearing of 
over an hour and a half, he told me he woul think of all I 
had said to him, and that he would consider the matter 
carefully and thoroughly and then let me know his views. 
I never heard anything from him from that time until on 
the eve of my departure for Madras to attend the Congress 
of 1887. I then received a letter from him in which he said 
I had made a convert of him to the Congress cause, that 
he had thoroughly made up his mind to join us, that he 
was anxious to go to Madras himself, but that illness 
prevented him from doing so, and he sent a message 
that if it pleased the Congress, to hold its next session 
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i at Allahabad in 1888, he would do all he could to make the 

Congress a success. And you know — certainly those of 
you who attended know — what a success he did make of it. 

; Our venerable President of the Reception Committee of 

this present Congress has told us the difficulties which had 
» to be encountered to make that Congress a success, and I 

do not belittle his services or those of any other worthy 
j Congressman who worked with him at that Congress when 

j I say that it was owing to Pundit Ajudhianath's exertions 

that that Congress was the success it was. 

; When it was time to select a President for recommend- 
ation to the Congress of 1888, it was suggested to me, I 

; being then in England, that I might ascertain the views of 

! Mr. George Yule and ask him to preside. I accordingly 

[ saw him at his office in the City, and had the same kind of 

: conversation with him as I had had the year before with 

Pandit Ajudhianath. He also listened to me kindly, court- 
, eously and sympathetically, and asked me to give him all 

the Congress literature 1 had. I had only the three re- ‘I 

ports of the Congress Meetings of 1885, 1886 and 1887, ? 

and I sent these to him j and to my great joy, and as it ^ 

afterwards turned out, to the great benefit of the Congress, ? 

^ Mr. Yule came to see me at my house and told me that he ! 

' entirely sympathised with the cause, and that if elected to ! 

< be the President of the Congress of the year, he would be i 

i proud of the position and would do what he could for us. 

;■ Those who had the good fortune to attend the Congress i 

I of 1888 know how manfully and how well he sustained 

[ the duties of his position : how he pointed out that 

I the chief plank in the Congress platform — namely, the I 

( reform and re- constitution of the Legislative Councils * 

' of this country — was by no means an invention on ! 

f the part of the Congress ; that that point had received ! 
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the attention and had been favourably considered and 

spoken of by that marvellous English statesman, Benja- 
min Disraeli, Earl of Beacon'sfield. He told us that we 
were treading on the footsteps of that great man, and 
that if we perseveringly stuck to our colours, sometime 
or other we should get what we wanted. Erom that 
time to the day of his death Mr. Yule worked with us, 
gave us his valuable advice and helped us considerably 
as regards our working expenses. Pandit AJudhianatb, 
as you know, from the time he Joined the Congress, 
worked early, worked late, worked with the old, worked 
with the young, never spared any personal sacrifices, so 
that he might do good to his country and to the Con- 
gress, and his lamented death came upon him when he 
was coming back from Nagpore after having worked 
there for the success of the Nagpore Congress of last^ 
year. Those who ever so slightly knew Pandit AJudhia* 
nath and Mr. Yule will never be able to forget the 
great services which those gentlemen rendered to the 

Congress cause. . „ 

From Madras we have the sad news of the death 
of Salem Eamaswami Moodeliar. He was an earnest 
worker and did yeoman service to the cause of his country. 
In 1885, he was one of a band of three who were deputed 

to go to Great Britain during the then general elections : 
his colleagues being Mr. H. G. Chandavarkar of Bombay, 
and Mr. Manomohun Ghose of Calcutta, and these three 
devoted' men vied with each other as to who could do the 
most work for the benefit of his country. Salem Rama- 
swami MoodeUar served on the Public Service Commission, 
and we all know the bitter disappointment he felt when the 
Lcretary of State for India did not carry out what he had 
hoped he would, namely, accept the recommendation of 
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^ the Public Service Commission as a whole. There were 

! some recommendations of the Commission which Salem 

[ Bamaswami Moodeliar and those who worked with him 

f did not approve ; but in order that the recommendations 

? of which they approved might be carried into effect, he 

; and his colleagues gave in their adhesion to them, and all 

I joined in signing the report. I remember that the report-^ 

^ did not give any satisfaction to the country at large. 

I We had discussions on the subject at the Congress of 1888, 

/ and some of us were very anxious that that report should 

; be disavowed, and that we should by a resolution tell the 

Government that the recommendations of the Commission 
I did not come up to our expectations at all. Salem Rama- 

swami Moodeliar advised us not' to agitate the matter then, 
but to wait until the Secretary of State’s orders were out. 

If, he said, the Secretary of State accepted those recom- 
mendations, the matter might well be allowed to rest for 
some years to come ; but if he did not do so then he^ 
Bamaswami Moodeliar, would be the first to re-open the 
question and carry on the agitation to the end of his life,’ 

I if necessary. He was a sagacious and courageous m^n 

and in him the Congress has lost a leader of eminence and 
I earnestness. In Madras, we have also lost G. Mahadeva 

s Chetty and Bamaswamy Naidu, both earnest Congress 

f workers, and they will be missed by their Congress friends 

J and acquaintances. In Bengal, we have had two heavy 

I; losses by the death of Prannath Pandit and Okhoy Coomar 
I Dass. Prannath Pandit was the worthy son of a worthy 

I father, the late Mr. Justice Sambhoonath Pandit — the first 

native gentleman who was appointed to the Bench of 
the High Court ; — and though he died young, he was of 
great service to his country and to our cause, and had 
he been spared he would have done still greater servie^i; ^ 
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Okhoy Coomar Dass was a younger man still, but bis 
energy was great, and as a public man he outshone many 
of his contemporaries in Lower Bengal. It was due to 
him that many abuses in our Courts of Justice were 
exposed, and it was due to him that Howrah owes its 
standing Congress Committee. We grieve for all these 
spirits who have passed away from us, and I would beg 
leave, on behalf of this Congress, to express to their 
respective families our respective and reverential condo- 
lences in the great loss that has overtaken them. ‘‘ Sorrow 
shared is sorrow soothed, “ says the old adage, and if 
that be a fact, I have no doubt that our sympathy will 
go somewhat towards assuaging the grief of their families. 

REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Gentlemen, I must now proceed to call your attention 
to subjects more exciting, though with the exception of 
a couple of them, I am not in a position to say, they are 
more cheering. The first piece of cheering news I have 
is that Lord Cross’s India Councils Bill, after delays which 
seemed to many of us to be endless, has at last passed 
through the House of Parliament and received the Boyal 
assent. From what we have been able to gather from the 
speeches delivered by the Viceroy during his tour in 
Madras, it would ssem that the rules under which the Act 
is to be given effect to, are now under the consideration 
of the Government of India. We all know that the Act 
in terms does not profess to give us much, but it is 
capable, I believe, of infinite expansion under the rules 
that are to be framed. If those rules are framed in the 
spirit in which the present Prime Minister of England 
understood the Act was framed, and what he said was 
assented to by the then Under- Secretary of State for India,, 
namely, that the people of India were to have real. 
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^ living representation in their Legislative Council — if those 

rules are framed in the spirit of true statesmanship such 
as one would have confidently expected from Sir Thomas 
; Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Lord William Bentinck^ 

and a host of other distinguished Anglo-Indian statesmen 
who have made British India what she is — I have no doubt 

I we shall all be glad to put away the first plank in our 

Congress platform, namely, the reform and reconstitution 
of the Legislative Councils, The spirits that seem to be 
abroad just now in this country, however, do not seem to me 
to give a very hopeful augury as to these rules. lam 
afraid that some of our rulers have been possessed with the 
idea that we have been progressing too fast. It is a great pity 
;i that this should be so. But if these rules do not come up to 

our expectations, Gentlemen, we must go on with our agita- 
tion and not stop until we get what we all think, and we all 
believe and, what is more, what our rulers themselves have 
taught us to believe, we have a right to get. (Cheers.) 

DADABHAl NAOROJI^S RETURN TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. I 

Another cheering event to which I have to call atten- ] 

tion is the return of our leader, our revered leader,. t 

Dadabhai Naoroji (three cheers) to sit in the House of ! 

. Commons as member for Central Finsbury, You all f 

t know it had been hoped that he would be able to come out f: 

> from England to occupy the position I am now occupying, ! 

[ We all looked forward to his presence amongst us with ■ 

hopefulness and trust and with great satisfaction, because^ 
if he had been with us we could have shown to him, face to ; 

face, that our confidence in him is just as high as it ever 
was. We could have told him, by word of mouth, of the 
great joy which spread throughout the length and breadth I" 

' of India when the news of his return to the House of ? 

I Commons was received, if the anxiety with wljuch :We 

"I 
1 
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\vatched the fate of the election petition which was present- 
•ed against his return, and how glad we were that it was at 
last withdrawn. And he could have carried back with him 
to England our message of gratitude to the electors of Central 
Finsbury {cheQTs)^ and have shown them that in electing 
him as their representative they had also elected a re- 
presentative for the people of India in the House of 
Commons. {Cheers.) Unfortunately, his opponent, Captain 
Penton, had presented that hateful petition and just at the 
moment that Mr. Naoroji was to have made his prepara- 
tions to come out to India, it was fixed to be heard. Mr. 
Naoroji had to stf^y. There was a hand to hand struggle, 
•and it was at last found that the number of votes for the 
two candidates was on a level. Captain Penton must have 
felt that if he went on any further his number might come 
down, and then Mr. Naoroji would retain his seat and 
Captain Penton would ha,ve to pay all the costs. He thought 
discretion the better part of valour, and prudently withdrew 
his petition, each party paying his own costs, and ^he seat 
of Mr. ITaoroji is now perfectly safe. And as long as 
this present Parliament lasts, he will remain our member 
and we shall get all the help it is possible for 
him to give us in the cause of Indian reforms. But 
we must not expect too much from him. He is but 
one in a House of 670 members, and though he will do 
for us all that prudence, good sense, vast knowledge and 
great eloquence can do, yet he is single-handed. To be 
strong, he must receive all the support he can from this 
country, and backed by that support he * may be able to 
put our case convincingly before the House. Bub what 
we really want is not that our countrymen generally 
should sit in the House of Commons, Englishmen them- 
selves find it extremely hard to find seats there, how 
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Biuch more must we who are ‘‘ black men ” What we want 
•and have a right to get is that our countrymen should have 
the opportunity of really representing to the Government 
the views of the people of this country in this country. 
What we want is that there should be responsible 
'Government of India. I have always felt that the one 
great evil of the Indian administration is that our rulers 
-are responsible to no one outside of their own consciences. 
That they conscientiously endeavour to do what they 
can for the good government of our country, may be 
raccepted as an undeniable fact and accepted with grati- 
tude. Bat it is not enough that our rulers should only 
be responsible to their own consciences. After all they 
are human beings, with human frailties, and human 
imperfections. It is necessary that they should be res- 
ponsible to those over whom they have been placed by 
Providence to rule. {Cheers,) In making these observa- 
tions I have not lost sight of the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India in India is responsible to the Govern- 
ment of India in Westminster, and that the Government 
of India in Westminster is responsible to the Cabinet of 
the day, of which he is invariably one of the members. 
BRITISH cabinet RESPONSIBLE TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Nor have I forgotten that the Cabinet of the day is 
responsible to the House of Commons. But when you come 
to consider what this responsibility really is, I think you 
will all agree with me that I have not overstated the case 
in the slightest degree. Unless the Secretary of State for 
India happen to be a personage of exceptional force of 
character and of great determination, such as the late 
Prime Minister proved to be when he was in charge of the 
India Office, he generally, to use Burke’s language, says 
ditto ” to the Government of India in India/ ^ The Cabi 
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net is SO troubled with the affairs of the vast British Em- 
pire that the members really have no time to devote to* 
India as a body, and leave her to their colleague the Secre- 
tary of State for India. When any Indian question comes 
before the House of Commons, what do we see ? The Cabi- 
net of the day has always a majority in the House, and it 
always hnds supporters among its own party, whether 
they are would-be-placemeh or whether they are country 
gentlemen who go to the House of Commons as the best 
-club in England, {Cheers.) And in non-party matters — and 
they make it a pretence in the House of Commons to 
regard Indian affairs as matters non-party— in all non- 
party matters, the Government of the day can always rely 
upon a large amount of support from the Opposition, {Hear.,: 
Jie(w!) There are a few members of the House of Com- 
mons who make it a point to devote a portion of their time 
and energies to the consideration of Indian questions* 
But they are only a few ; they have hardly any following 
and if they press any matters on the attention of the 
House with any degree of zeal, they are voted down as 
bores by the rest of the House of Commons. {Hear^ hear,) 
Of course the case of Mr. Bradlaugh (cAeers) was entirely 
different. He was a most masterful man, and by his 
mastery over his fellowmen, he attained the position for 
himself which he occupied in the House of Commons at 
the time of his death. There are but few in England like 
Mr. Bradlaugh, l am sorry to say that since the death 
of that great man we have not been able to find one who 
possesses his capacity, possesses his knowledge, or possesses 
the influence which he exercised over the House of Com- 
mons. Therefore, when you consider what the responsi- 
bility of the Government of India is to the Goyernment of 
England and the House of Commons, you will not, I think^. 
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be able to coiLe to any other conclusion than tbat it iS' 
nil, {Mear^ hear,) 

RECONSTITUTION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

By the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on 
lines that would allow representatives of the people to be- 
elected to these Councils, the Government would be face 
to face with them. They would know, at first hand, what 
the real feelings and the real grievances of the people are., 
[EeaTy hear,) They would then be able to devise measures 
which would be in consonance with the feelings of the 
people and which would get rid of their grievances. At 
present modus operandi is this : A Secretary thinks that 
a particular measure ought to be passed, and it may 
be taken that he honestly believes that the measure 
would be for the benefit of the country. He invites 
two or three Indian gentlemen of eminence with whom he 
is acquainted to see him. He speaks to them in private,, 
and gets their views, which unfortunately, in the case of 
these Indian gentlemen, generally coincide with the views 
he himself holds. {Laughter,) The measure is passed. 
There is a great cry of indignation in the country. The 
answer of the Government is — “ Oh, but we consulted the 
leaders of your society, and it is with their help this 
measure has been passed.” I hold that the time has passed 
for this sort of statesmanship. If the Government make 
a real effort to arrive at what the views of the country and 
people generally are, I have no doubt that they will be able- 
so to shape their policy as to give satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. This to my mind is the chief thing that we need. 
{Eear^ hear,) In the Council, our representatives will be 
able to interpellate the Government with regard to their 
policy and the mode in which that policy is being given 
effect to. My conviction is that the weal and woe of our 
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country is not so much dependent upon the Viceroy or the 
Local Governor, however sympathetic and kind, but upon 
the officials who have to administer the law and come in 
contact with the people. Until there is the right of inter- 
pellation granted to us in our own Councils, there will be 
no true responsibility on the part of our Government. I 
repeat that those who are placed over us, our Viceroys, 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and others of lesser 
degree, ar^ more or less actuated by the desire to do us 
good, both for their own case as well as for the sake of the 
people of the country ; but the system under which they 
work is a vicious one, and the result is, no good is really 
done. {Cheers,) 

MORE REVENUE OUGHT TO BE SPENT ON EDUCATION. 

Now, Gentlemen, while a Conservative Government 
has given us this India Councils Bill, and a Badical Consti- 
tuency has sent one of our countrymen to the House of 
Commons, showing in the first instance some and, in the 
second, a great amount of liberality here in this country, 
we have had in a neighbouring province a policy adopted 
which has made a painfully profound sensation over the 
whole of this vast empire— a sensation which it will take a 
very long time to allay. In the first place, though we, in 
this Congress, and the country generally, have been press- 
ing and pressing and pressing the Government not to take 
away the grants for education but to increase those grants, 
■so far as the provinces of Bengal and Hombay are concerned, 
grants in aid of high education have been doomed. Govern- 
ment require, they say, money for primary education ; they 
do not wish to spend money upon high education. I am 
not one of those who believe that primary education is not 
required, I think, it is as much required as high educa- 
iiion. But I confess, I do not understand for a moment 
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why it is necessary to starve high education in order that 
primary education may be provided for and protected. 
{Cheers,) Government ought to foster education of all 
kinds alike ; it ought to spend its resources upon every kind 
f of education {Q^enevjed cheers) for the people ; not only 

primary education but technical education of all kinds, and 

I also high education. It is said — “ you who have had and 
who appreciate high education ought to maintain it your- 
I selves.” I know of no other country in which such a thing 

I as this has been said by the Government to the people they 

i rule over. It is one of the first duties of the Government 

I to educate the people just as it is their duty to protect them 

I from thieves and robbers. {Cheers,) If they tell the 

I people to-day : “ Go and educate yourselves,” why should 

I they not tell them to-morrow : “ You are rich and can 

I afford to keep darvans. Go and protect yourselves against 

thieves and robbers ; we will not do so.” {Cheers,) 
WITHDRA^YAL OP TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL. 

But the sensation to which I have referred, is one not 
so much due to the doings of our Bengal and Bombay 
I Governments as i^egards high education, as to the notifica- 
tion which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has lately 
issued, withdrawing Trial by Jury in serious cases from 
the seven Districts in Bengal, where the system of Trial 
by Jury has been in existence for some years. {Cries of 
** ShameJ^) The plea upon which this notification has 
been based, is that Trial by Jury has been a failure as a 
I means for the repression of crime, {Cries of Shamef and' 
No, 9^o.”) Gan it be said that if a Sessions Judge trying a 
case with the assistance of Assessors and without the 
^ assistance of a Jury acquit a prisoner, that he is a failure 
as a means for the repression of crime ? If that cannot be 
said with regard to Sessions J udges, with what justice can. 
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it be said in regard to Juries ? {Cheers.) Those of us who 
have had mj acquaintance with the subject have long left 
that the administration of Criminal Justice in this country 
has been extremely unsatisfactory. There has not been 
much said about it, because it affects people, the majority 
of whom are poor men — men who cannot make much 
noise. They submit to what takes place, grumble among 
their fellows and cry kismut. Now let us see how the 
matter stands. While in Civil Cases the evidence is taken 
down in the language in which the witness gives it by an 
officer specially appointed for the purpose, and in Appeals 
the evidence thus taken down is made the basis of the 
judgment of the Appellate Court, where it differs from the 
notes of the Judge, in Criminal Cases the evidence is, as a 
rule, taken down by the presiding officer in English. Most 
of these presiding officers are gentlemen who come to us 
here from Great Britain. They, no doubt, try and learn 
the languages of the people they are sent out to govern, 
but the circumstances in which they are placed and the 
circumstances in which the people of this country are 
placed, are such that they are compelled to live in utter 
isolation from one another. You may read the books of a 
country, you may know its literature well, but unless you 
have a familiar acquaintance with the people of the 
country, unless you have mixed familiarly with them, it is 
impossible for you to understand the language these 
people speak. 

“ BABU ENGLISH.” 

Why is there so much outcry about what is called 
“ Babu English.” ? Many Babus, and in this designation 
I include my countrymen from all parts of India, know 
English literature better, I make bold to say, than many 
educated men in England. {Cheers,) They know English 
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better, and English literature better than many conti- 
I nental English scholars. They know English History j, as 
iv-ell, a not better, than Englishmen themselves. Why is 
I it then that when they write English, when they speak 

' English, they sometimes make grievous blunders ? Why 

I is it then that their composition is called stilted ? Because 

I their knowledge is derived from books only and not from 

eontaot with the people of England. If an English Gentle- 
man were to writd a book or write a letter in the vernacular 
, with which he is supposed to be most familiar, I am afraid 

; his composition would bear a great family likeness to ^‘Babu 

English.” It would be ‘' English Yernacular.” It would 
contain grammatical mistakes which would even shame our 
average schoolboy. Let an English Gentleman, thoroughly 
acquainted with the vernacular of a district, speak to a 
native of that district. His pronunciation would be such 
that the native, even if educated, would find it difiicult to 
understand him. It is gentlemen of this description who 
hear country-people, called as witnesses before them, give 
their evidence in the vernacular. How is it possible for 
them to understand them correctly ? How much do you 
think of what these witnesses say to the Judge is taken 
down correctly and finds a place in the Judge's notes ? 
I {Little 07 ' nothing.) 

> MANNEE OF APPEALS TO THE APPELLATE COTJET. 

I And when an appeal is preferred to the Appellate 

I Court, it is this evidence and this evidence alone, upon 

I which the Judges of that Court have to act. When the 

f District Judge tries a GMl Case, he has the plaint and 

. written statement translated for him into English by his 

' clerk. The evidence given before Mni is, as a role, 

interpreted to him by the pleaders on either side. But 
when the same District Judge ■ acts in his capacity as 
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Sessions Judge and presides over Criminal Trials, he, as a 
rule, takes down the evidence without the aid of inter- 
preters in English, and he charges the Jury, in Jury 
Oases, in the vernacular of the country. {Laughter,) The 
Indian Penal Code has been translated into all the 
vernaculars of the country, and those who know these 
languages and who know English, I think, are agreed that 
it is extremely difficult to make out what the vernacular 
Penal Code means ; and charging the Jury in the verna- 
cular means, that the Judges have to explain the Penal 
Code to them in the vernacular— -a superhuman task 
almost! Again when in Civil Cases, pleaders and, parti- 
cularly, pleaders of position are allowed a free hand as 
regards cross-examination in Criminal cases, particularly 
in cases where the accused is unable to employ pleaders of 
eminence, but is compelled to have either junior pleaders 
or the "cross-examination of the witnesses may 

be said almost to be a farce. The presiding officer gets 
impatient in a very short time, cuts short the cross- 
examination at his own sweet will and pleasure, and in 
many cases most important facts are not elicited in conse- 
quence. i^Uear^hear.) While' in Civil Appeals you, as a 
riile, get a patient hearing, the argument sometimes lasting 
for days ; just think those of you who have any experience 
of these Courts, what takes place when Criminal Appeals 
are heard by Sessions Judges in the moffussil ! They are 
often taken up at the fag end of the ‘ day and listened to 
with impatience, and then is asked the almost invariable 
question, as the Judge, after hearing the appeal for a few 
minutes, is about to rise for the day : Have you any 
thing more to say; I will read the papers for myself and 
give the decision to-morrow.^’ The Judge rises, and the 
poor man’s appeal is over. Some appeals are dismissed 
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and some, tholigk tMs is^ m are allowed. Again ^ 

while in civil cases there is hardly any fear of their 
being decided on facts outside the record, in criminal 
cases there is the greatest fear that outside influence 
is brought to bear upon the presiding officer. The- 
thing is inevitable when you consider that the District 
Magistrate is the real head of the Police of the district 
and that all officers trying criminal cases, except the Ses- 
sions Judge, are subordinate to him and depend on him for 
promotion ; and as regards the Sessions Judges themselves,, 
they may, by the system which has naw been introduced 
of dividing the Civil Service into two branches, €nd them- 
selves independent of the District Magistrate one day and 
his subordinate the next, during the time he oscillates as 
acting Sessions Judge and Joint Magistrate, as not un-- 
often happens. Again, in civil cases we have the right of 
appeal as of course, and if they are of sufficient value of 
appealing to Her Majesty in Council ; in criminal cases we 
have to apply for leave, to appeal and have our appeal 
only from the Sessions Judge to the High Court, and from- 
the inferior Judiciary to the Sessions Judge, and in some 
cases to the District Magistrates. There are many other 
points to which attention may be called, but I think I have 
said enough to comnnce those who are not familiar with the 
matter, that I was right when I said that the administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice in this country was most unsatis- 
factory. {Cheers) The only safeguard which accused 
persons have against this system in Sessions Cases is Trial 
by Jury. {Hear, hear) And now, the notification of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal withdraws this safeguard 
from the seven districts in Bengal where it existed, and 
the whole of India has been threatened with a like- 
v^ithdrawal. {Cries of Shame*') The question is not a 
9 
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provincial but an imperial one, and of the highest import- 
ance. I, therefore, think it is our duty to take this ques- 
tion up, and help our Bengal brethren to the utmost 
extent of our power to get back what they have lost, and 
to see that other parts of the country are not overtaken 
by the same fate. {Hear ^ hear,) 

ALLEGED FAILURE OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

Let US for the moment consider what is the meaning 
of “ Trial by Jury having failed as a means for the repres- 
sion of crime.” One of the learned Judges of the Calcutta 
High Court who was consulted upon this matter, I refer to 
Mr. Justice Beverly, said that he did not think that a 
person bent upon committing a crime would stop to think 
whether, if he was detected, he would be tried by a Judge 
with a Jury or tried by a Judge with the aid of Assessors. 
{Loud, cheers,) Judges and Juries do not sit to repress 
crime but to ascertain if crime has been committed, and 
if the Jury find that crime has been committed, the 
Judge punishes the offender. {Cheers.) It is the duty of 
the Police to see that crime is not committed, and when, in 
spite of their vigilance, crime is committed, to bring the 
offender to justice* In this country, where unfortunately 
the Police are not overscrupulous as to how they get up 
cases, Trial by Jury is the most essential safeguard against 
injustice. Jurymen being drawn from the people them- 
selves are better able to understand the language in which 
witnesses give their evidence, better able to understand and 
appreciate the demeanour of witnesses — the twists and 
turns in their answers, the rolling of their eyes, the scratch- 
ing of their heads, and various other contortions of their 
physiognomy, which witnesses go through to avoid giving 
straight answers to straight questions — than the Judge 
upon whom, unless he be an officer of exceptional 
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and briliiant talents, they are lost. hear.) A former 

I Lieutenant-Governor of Beiigal, himself a Sessions Judge 

f of large experience, and therefore able to speak with 

authority on the subject — I allude to the late Sir A, 

I Eivers Thompson — -said in regard to Jurymen, that they 

; were more scrupulous in accepting Police evidence than the 

I Judges were, and that it was quite right that it should be 

I so. The Law allows Sessions Judges to make references to 

I the High Court if they differ from the verdict of a Jury. 

I These references come up before the High Court, and the 

I learned J udges of that Court have before them only the 

evidence recorded in English by the Sessions Judge, the 
evidence recorded in the Court of the Committing Magis- 
trate and fche Judge’s charge. Though they may be men 
of brilliant talents, men of great experience, men of great 
conscientiousness, I still venture to think that it is impos- J 

sible for them— human beings as they are — reading | 

merely the dry bones of the evidence placed before them- 
upon paper, to come to a correct conclusion as to whether < 

the Judge was right or the Jury were right. {Cheers.) 

If they heard the evidence given by the witnesses in their 
presence, their conclusion would no doubt be accepted as I 

i more satisfactory, and if they differed from the Jury, it \ 

might be that the Jury were wrong, but under the 
present system how can that be done ? How can it be I 

said that when they accept the opinion of the Sessions 
Judges, the Sessions Judges are right and the Jury 
wrong? And in many of these references, the High 
Courts have accepted the verdict of the Jury and differed 
from the I'ecommendation of the Judge. (Cheers.) 

The only ground for saying that the system of Trial * 

by Jury has failed is, as I understand, that the High 
Court has in some instances differed from them, and adopt- 
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ed the recommend atiou of the Sessions Judge. I have told 
you, it is impossihle— regard being had to the limitation of 
human nature — to say with confidence, who was right and 
who was wrong ; but assuming that the Jury were wrong 
in many instances, and that they had givp improper 
verdicts, what is the consequence ? A few more persons 
who would have been in jail are now free men. What 
then? Has there been any complaint on the part of the 
people of these seven districts, that they went about in 
fear of their lives, because by the obstinacy and perver- 
sity of Jurymen, accused persons who ought to have been 
condemned to death had been set free ? {Hear^ lisdr,} 
Did any one say that he or she regarded the system with 
disfavour or dislike or fear ? Had anyone suggested that 
the system should be abolished ? I say emphatically, No !. 
No complaint reached the Government from the people 
affected that the system had failed. It is the overfiowing 
desire on the part of the Government to do good to us that 
has been the cause of the withdrawal of this system ! Save 
us from pur well-wishers, say I. {Loud cheers.) I could 
have understood the action of Government if there had 
been any hue and ciy in the country on the subject. I 
could have understood it if any representation had come 
from those affected to the Government ; but under the 
circumstances this bolt from the blue, I do not understand 
and cannot appreciate. {Zoiid applame,) It is said that 
Trial by Jury is foreign to this country. We who have 
cherished our Panchayat system for generations to be 
told that Trial by Jury is foreign to us, to be told 
3.0 at the fag end of the nineteenth century, why it 
m strange indeed ! No, no, Gentlemen — it was on our 
Panchayat system that Lord Cornwallis proceeded when 
jn. 1790 he, ruled that we should have Trial by Jury^ 
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It was on that system that Sir Thomas Muhro based 
his Regulation, which his successor promulgated in 1827'. 
It was on that system that the Bombay Regulation on the 
subject was introduced, and when these Regulations were 
codified in 1861, it was on that system the law was based. 
We must have the system extended to the whole country 
and not withdrawn from any part of it, and we must 
therefore Join together and agitate on the subject from one 
end of India to the other, and say that this notification, 
which has given rise to so much discontent, was not rec^uired, 
and that it should be withdrawn, and withdrawn as 
speedily as possible, and the policy of which it is the 
outcome, reversed. {Loud applmm^ 

EUROPEAN ALOOFNESS PROM THE CONGRESS MOVEMENT, 

I am afraid, Gehtlemen, I have detained you longer 
than i should have done, {Cries of No ^ 'no ^ dnd go 
I have but a few more Words to say, and these I shall say 
as briefly as I can. I said at thC outset that the Congress' 
movement has been a great success, but it behoved us all' 
to make it even a greater success than it is. During the 
Jury agitation in Bengal I was greatly pained^ more 
pained than I can describe, by one of the apologists of the 
‘Government saying openly in his paper that the agita- 
tion, against the Jury Notification was of no account' 
because: it was only a ‘‘ native” agitation and that no 
Eurb]peans had joined it. As a matter: of -fact, I know frCfii ‘ 
personal knowledge that a great many yhry respectable aiid? 
independent gentlemen in Oalcutth joined^ the movement- 
and cordially' sympathised With it. -‘But Supposing it ‘had* 
been otherwise^? 'This same apologist has, day day,^ 

pointed dutrthat tlie'withdraWl of SiBial-by* JFuiWr ih-* 

*$evem Bengal districts, in serious ca^es does ndt- 
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way touch Europeans or European British subjects. If he 
is right in this, it is a matter of no surprise that Europeans 
have not joined the movement. But because Europeans 
have not joined the movement, is a movement of the people 
of this country to be despised ? Is our voice not to be 
listened to, because forsooth to that voice has not been 
added the voice of our European fellow-subjects ? {Hear, 
hear, and cheers) "We would welcome, welcome with 
open arms, all the support which we can get from our 
European fellow- subjects. I believe that so far as the non- 
official Europeans are concerned, their interests and ours 
in this country are the same ; we all desire that there 
should be a development of the resources of the country 
and that there should be enough for all who are here, 
whether for a time or in perpetuity. {Hear, hsa7\) But 
apart from that, why is our voice to be despised ? It is we 
who feel the pinch ; it is we who have to suffer, and when 
we cry out, it is said to us : ‘‘ 0 I we cannot listen to you ; 
yours is a contemptible and useless and a vile agitation,, 
and we will not listen to you.'' Time was when we natives 
of the country agitated about any matter, with the help of 
non-official Europeans, the apologists of the Government 
used to say triumphantly : “ This agitation is not the 
agitation of the natives of the country, but has been got up 
by a few discontented Europeans ; don't listen to them, it 
is not their true voice ; it is the voice of these Europeans,"* 
But now we are told : “ Don't listen to them, it is their 
own voice and not the voice of the European^" {Shame)' 
It is said that such reflections should be published by res- 
ponsible journalists pretending to be in the confidence of 
our rulers. I hope and confidently trust that these are 
not the sentiments by which any administration in India, 
is actuated. 
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\ CONGRESS REPRESENTATIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT, 

i- I hope and trust that when we make respectful re- 

} presentations to the Government, they be considered 

I on their own merits, whether we are joined in our agita- 

I tion by our European fellow-subjects, or whether we stand 

by ourselves ; and in order that these representations of 

1 "' ours, not only on the Jury question, but on other questions 

which touch us, may succeed, it is necessary that we in our 
I Congress should work and work with a will. It is not 

! enough that you should come from long distances and be 

I present at the annual sittings of the Congress. It is neces- 

sary, when you go back to your respective provinces and 
districts, that you should display the same zeal and interest 
there. It has been the habit to leave the whole of the 
Congress work to the Secretary. "We go back to our 
districts and sleep over it, and leave the Secretary to do all 
he can for the business, in the shape of getting money, and 
then when it is time for the Sessions to be held, we put on 
our best clothes, pack up our trunks and go. But that is 
not work. Let us all on our parts act zealously and make 
sacrifices : without money it is impossible to be successful 
in anything. Let each of us go back and help our respect- 
ive Secretaires ; let us try and get as much money as we 
can for the success of the cause. {Sear, hear,) 

BRITISH SUPPORT TO THE INDIAN CAUSE. 

You all know that our cause has the support of some 
distinguished men in England, who form what is called 
the Congress Committee in England. They are willing to 
give us their services*unstintingly, ungrudgingly, but you 
cannot expect them to give their services to us at their own 
, expense. You cannot expect that the necessary expenses 
required for the hiring of rooms, for the printing of papers,, 
for the despatch of telegrams, and all other things necessary 
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for carrying on the great cause, shall be paid out of their 
own pockets*. We must do our best to support them ; we 
must do our best to^support the cause ; and if we are true 
to ourselves, if we are true to our principles, if we are true 
to our country, be assured that in the fulness of time all 
that you require from the benign Government of the British 
nation, ail that you seek from them to make you true citi- 
:zens, will be given to you by that nation. {Loud and 
prolonged applause.) 

. " 

Ninth Congress — Lahore — -189B. 


MR. DADABHAI KAOROJI, M.P. 
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DABABHAl’s INTEEEST IN THE PUNJAB. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I need not say how deeply I 
feel the honour you have done me by electing me a second 
time to preside over your deliberations. I thank you 
•sincerely for this honour. In the performance of the 
onerous duties of this high position I shall need your great 
indulgence and* support, and I have no doubt that I shall 
receive them. ^ (Applmcse.) 

I am much pleased that I have the privilege of presid* 
ihg at the very first Congress held in Punjab, as I had at 
Calcutta in 1886. J have, taken, as you may be aware, 
some interest in the* material condition of Punjab. In my 
first letter to the Secretary of State for India, in 1880, on 
the material conditio^ of India, I took Punjab for mj: 
illustration, and worked out in detail , its . total annual 
ibcbme' and tbe . absolute .wants of its common laboui^er. 
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As to the loyalty of the Punjabis— Hindus, Sikhs, or 
Muhaminadans~^^ proved true through the most fiery 
ordeal on a most try ing and critical occasion. {Applmise. ) 

The occasion of this Session of the Congress in Punjab 
has been a most happy coincidence. On Punjab rests a 
double responsibility, one external and one internall If 
•ever that hated threatened invasion of the Russians 
■ comes on, Punjab will have to hear the first brunt of the 
battle, and contented under British rule, as I hope India 
will be, Punjab will fight to her last man in loyalty and 
patriotism — loyalty to the British Power, and patriotism 
to protect the hearths and homes of her beloved country of 
India. {Loud applmim*) 

Punjab’s responsibility in sAPEOuARniNQ the empire. 

The internal responsibility which at present rests upon 
the Punjabis and other warrior races of India is this. I 
have always understood and believed that manliness was 
associated with love of justice, generosity and intellect. 
So our British tutors have always taught us and have 
always claimed for themselves such character. And I 
cannot understand how any one could or should deny to 
you and other manly races of India the same characteristics 
of human nature. But yet we are gravely told that on, 
the contrary the manliness of these races of India is 
: associated with meanness, unpatriotic selfishness, and im 
feriority of intellect, and that therefore like the dog im 
the manger, you and , the other warrior races will be. 
mean enough to oppose the resolution about Simultaneous. 
Examinations, and unpatriotic and^ . selfish enough to’ pre^ 
vent the general progress of all Indian- f 

Can ofiTenoe and insult to m peqple, and that people 


admitted to be a manly peoploiilgo: lihy*. further ? Ldok at 
tjto numbers of Punjabis studying^ii^ ^Bglapd.. Note this 
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happy coincidence of this meeting in Pun Jab : you, consider- 
ing every son of India as an Indian and a compatriot, have- 
invited me— not a Punjabi, not a Muhammadan, nor a Sikh 
— from a distance of thousands of miles to enjoy the honour 
of presiding over this Congress, and with this gathering 
from" all parts of India as the guests of the Punjabis, you 
conclusively once for all and for ever set the matter at 
rest that the Punjabis with all other Indians do earnestly 
desire the Simultaneous Examinations as the only method 
in which justice can be done to all the people of India, as 
this Congress has repeatedly resolved. And, moreover,. 
Punjab has the credit of holding the very first public meet- 
ing in favour of the Resolution passed by the House of 
Commons for Simultaneous Examinations. {Cheers,) 

When I use the words English or British, I mean all 
the peoples of the United Kingdom. 

DEATH OP JUSTICE TELANG, 

It is our melancholy duty to record the loss of one of 
our greatest patriots, Justice Kasinath Trimbak Telang. 
It is a heavy loss to India ; you all know what a higk 
place he held in our estimation for his great ability, learn- 
ing, eloquence, sound judgment, wise counsel and leader- 
ship. I have known him and worked with him for many 
years, and I have not known ^ any one more earnest and 
devoted to the cause of our country's welfare. He was one- 
of the most active founders of this Congress, and was its 
first hard-working Secretary in Bombay. From the very 
first he had taken a warm interest and active part in our 
work, and even after he became a. Judge, .his sound advice- 
was always at our disposal. 

BECEHT HIGHER APPOINTMENTS TO INDIANS, 

I am glad Mr. Mahadhev Govind Ranade is appointed 
in his place.^ (Cheers,) ‘It does much credit indeed to Lordi 
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Hams for the selection, and lam sure Mr. Ranade will 
prove himself worthy of the post. I have known him 
long, and his ability and learning are well-known. 
(Applmse.) His sound judgment and earnest work in 
various ways have done valuable services to the cause of 
India. {Applause.) 

I am also much pleased that an Indian, Mr. Pramada 
Oharan Bannerji, succeeds Mr. Justice Mahmud at Alla* 
habad. {Cheers.) 

I feel thankful to the Local Governments and the 
Indian Government for such appointments, and to Lord 
Kimberley for his sanction of them among which I may 
include also the decision about the Sanskrit Ohair at 
Madras. {Applause.) I feel the more thankful to Lord 
Kimberley, for I am afraid, and I hope I may be wrong, 
that there has been a tendency of not only not loyally 
carrying out the rule about situations of Rs. 200 and up- 
wards to be given to Indians, but that even such posts as 
have been already given to them are being snatched away 
from their hands. Lord Kimberley^s firmness in not 
allowing this is therefore so much the more worthy of 
praise and our thankfulness. 

Lord Kimberley also took prompt action to prevent 
the retrograde step in connection with the Jury system in 
Bengal for which Mr. Paul and other friends interested, 
themselves in Parliament ; and also to prevent the retro- 
grade interference with the Chairmanship of Municipali- 
ties at the instance of our British Committee in London., 
I do hope that in the same spirit Lord Kimberley will con-^ 
sider our representations about the extension of the J ury 
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A MESSAGE FEOM CENTRAL EIESBUEY. 

Before proceeding further, let me perform the gratify 
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ing task of communicating to you a message of sympathy 
and good-will which I have brought for you from Central 
Finsbury. {Loud applaitse md three eheers for the electors 
of Central Finshxvry,) On learning that I had accepted 
your invitation to preside, the Council of the Central Fins- 
bury United Liberal and Radical Association passed a 
Resolution, which I have now the pleasure of placing before 
you, signed by Mr. Joseph. Walton, the Chairman, and 
forwarded to me by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. M. H, 
Griffith, one of my best friends and supporters. 

The Central Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Association, 
in view of Mr. Naoroji’s visit to |ndia at the end of November 
next, have passed the following Resolution : — 

“ 1 . That the General Council of the Central Finsbury United 
Liberal and Radical Association desire to record their high appre- 
ciation of the admirable and most exemplary manner in which Mr, 
Radabhai Naoroji has performed his duties as representative of 
this constituency in the House of Commons and learning that he 
is, iti the course of a few months, to visit India to preside ov^r the 
Ninth Session of the Indiap National Congress, request him to 
communicate to that body an expression of their full sympathy 
alike with all the efforts of that Congress for the welfare of India, 
and with the Resolution which has been recently passed by the 
House of Commons (in the adoption of which Mr. Dadabhai Nao- 
roji has been so largely instrumental) in favour of holding Simul- 
taneous Examinations in India and in Britain of candidates for all 
the Indian Civil Services, and further express the earnest hope that 
full effect will, as speedily as possible, be given by the Government 
to this measure of justice which has been already too long delayed. 
{A^yplnnse^ 

“2. That a copy of, this resolution be forwarded to Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji. ' . V r ' 

“(Signed) Joseph WALTOif, " * • . 7 ;' i : 

*' Chairman of Meeting , ^ 

The' Resolution has been sent to Mr. Naoroji with an 
accompanying letter,, which says : — 

. “ Central Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Assoei^iOn, 

. ' •* * ' ^ 20, sit. John Street Road, Clerken Weil, • 

London, E. C. 

“ Dbak Sie,- 7 -L hayet beep^ directed to forward to you the 
enclosed copy of Resolution paipsed , at last meetings of the 
" ^ ’'iillil I’of fiiis'” Assdcilk^en,-'^ - f • 
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“ Joining in fche hope of my colleagues that the result of our 
efforts may be of materia! and lasting good and wishing you a 
fruitful journey, with a speedy return to us, the constituents 
you so worthily represent in Parliament 

1 am, yours faithfully, 

“R. M. Hi Griffiths, 

Honorary Secretary, 

*‘The Honourable JDababhai Naoroji, M. P., 

House of Commons, Westminster, 

Avgust 1S9S'* 

ANGLO-INDIAN VIEWS ON THE EDUCATED NATIVES. 

The fact is, and it stands to reason, that the thinking 
portion and the educated, whether in English or in their 
own learning, of ail classes and creeds, in their common 
nationality as Indians, are naturally becoming the leaders- 
of the people. Those Indians, special!}'-, who have re- 
ceived a good English education, have the double ad- 
vantage of knowing their own countrymen as well as 
understanding and appreciating the merits of British 
men and British rule, with the result, as Sir Bartle Frere 
has well put it : 

Aud now wherever I go I find the best exponents of the policy 
of the English Government, and the most able eo-adjutors in 
adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the natives of India, 
among the ranks of the educated natives. (Applause,) 

Or as the Government of India has said : 

To the minds of at least the educated among the people of 
India — and the number is rapidly increasing — any idea of the- 
subversion of the British power is abhorrent. (Hear^ hear ,), — 
Government of India’s Despatch, dated 8th June 1880, to Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

And as Lord Dufterin, as Yiceroy of India, has said 
in his Jubilee Speech : 

We are surrounded on all sides by native gentlemen of great 
attainments and intelligence, from whose hearty, loyal and ^oneat 
co-operation we may hope to derive the greatest benefits (Ap- 
plause,) 

It would be the height of unwisdom, after themselves 
creating this great new force, whioh is rapidly increa^s- 
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ing ” as the best exponents and co-ad jutors,” as 
horring the subversion of the British power,” and from 
•whose hearty, loyal and honest co-operation the greatest 
benefit can arise,** that the ruling authorities should drive 
this force into opposition instead of drawing it to their 
own side by taking it into confidence and thereby 
strengthening their own foundation. This Congress re- 
presents the Aristocracy of intellect and the New Politi- 
cal Life, created by themselves, which is at present deeply 
grateful to its Creator. Common sense tells you— have it 
with you, instead of against you. 

SIMULTANEOUS ' EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLANB ANB INBIA. 

With regard to your other most important Resolution, 
'to hold examinations simultaneously both in India and 
England for all the Civil Services, it would not have be- 
"Come a practical fact by the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 2nd June last, had it not been to a large 
extent for your persevering but constitutional demand for 
it made with moderation during all the years of your 
-existence. (Applause.) I am glad that in the last Budget 
Debate the Under-Secretary of State for India has given 
us this assurance : — • 

It may be in the reeolleetion of the House that, in my official 
capacity, it was my duty earlier in the Session to oppose a Reso- 
lution in favour of Simultaneous Examinations, but the House of 
Commons thought differently from tlie Government. That once 
done, I need hardly say that there is no disposition on the part of 
the Secretary of State for India or myself to attempt to thwart or 
defeat the effect of the vote of the House of Commons, on that 
Resolution. (Hear, hear* and Applause.) Delates. Yol. XVTL 
189$. p. 1836. . , 

We all cannot but feel thankful to the Secretary of- 
State, Lord Kimberley and the Under- Secretary of State, 
Mr, George Russell, for this satisfactory assurance. 

I may just remark here in passing that I am not able 
-to understand why the higher Civil and Educational 
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Medical Services are handed over to Military Medical 
Officers, instead of there being a separate Civil Medical 
Service, dealt with by Simultaneous Examinations in 
India and England, as we expect to have for the other 
Civil Services. I also may ask why some higher Civil 
Engineering posts are given to Military Engineers. 

BRITISH INTEREST IN INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

One thing more I may say : Your efforts have succeed- 
ed not only in creating an interest in Indian affairs, but also 
a desire among the people of the United Kingdom to pro- 
mote our true welfare. {Hem\ hear.) Had you achieved 
in the course of the past eight years only this much and 
no more, you would have amply justified your existence. 
{Gheers.) You have proved two things — that you are 
moderate and reasonable in what you ask, and that the 
British people are willing to grant what is shown to be 
reasonable. 

It is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the subject 
of your justification further than this, that all the Eeso- 
lutions you have formulated have more or less advanced ; 
that they are receiving attentive consideration is testified 
by the continuous discussions that have been going on in 
the Press and on the platform both here and in England. 
In England itself many a cause, great or small, has to 
agitate, long before making an impression* What strug- 
gles have there been in Parliament itself and out of 
Parliament for the Corn Laws, Slavery Laws, Factory 
Laws, Parliamentary Eeforms, and many others, in short, 
in every important Legislation ? We must keep courage, 
persevere, and “ never say die/’ {Loud applmtse,) 

RECEPTION TO DADABHAI NAOROJI IN PARLIAMENT. 

One more result, though not the least, of your labours, 
I shall briefiy touch upon. The effect which your labotirs 
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produced on the minds of the people of the United 
Kingdom has helped largely an Indian to find his way 
into the Great Imperial Parliament, and in confirmation 
of this, I need not go further than remind you of the 
generous action of Central Finsbury and the words of the 
Besolution of the Council of its United Liberal and 
Badical Association which I have already placed before 
you. {Afplaum.) 

As you are all aware, though it ■ was long my wish 
my friend the Hon. Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose made the 
first attempt, and twice contested Deptford, with no little 
chances of success, but adverse circumstances proved too 
strong for him. We owe a debt of gratitude to Dept- 
ford, and also to Holborn, which gave me the first lift, 
and in my contest there, though a forlorn hope, the 
Liberal electors exerted their utmost, and gave me a very 
satisfactory poll. {Cheers,) 

My mind also turns to those good friends of India-— 
Bright, Fawcett, Bradlaugh and others, ( )— who 

pipneered for us, prepared for the coming of this result, 
and helped us when we were helpless. 

This naturally would make you desire and lead me to 
say a few words about tbe character of the reception 
given to the Indian Member in the House of Commons, 
It was everything that could be desired. {Chem*$,) The 
welcome was general from all sides, as the interest in 
Indian afiairs has been much increasing, and there is a 
desire to do justice to India. {Renewed cheering. f Mr. 
Gladstone on two occasions not only expressed his satis- 
faction to me at finding an Indian in the House, but 
expressed also a stipng wish to see several more. 

The attendance on Indian questions has been good, 
and what is still better, the interest in the Indian debates 
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has been tenest/ and with a desire to understand and 
Judge rightlj. India has indeed fared well this Session^ 
notwithstanding its other unprecedentedly heavy %vork, 
PAELIAMIHTARY INTEREST IN INDIAN QUESTIONS. 

Thankful as we are to many Members of all sides, I 
am bound to express our special thanks to the Irish 
Labour and Eadical Members. {Loud cheers.) I heard 
from Mr. Davitt, two days before my departure, Don’t 
forget to tell your colleagues at the Congress that every- 
one of Ireland’s Home Rule Members in Parliament is at 
your back in the cause of the Indian People.” {Prolonge(L 
cheering.) All our friends who had been working for 
us before are not only as zealous and staunch as ever,, 
but more active and earnest. I cannot do better than 
to record in this place with thankfulness the names of 
all those Members from all parties who voted for the 
Resolution of 2nd June last in favour of Simultaneous- 
Examinations in England and India for all the Indian 
Civil Services.'^*' 

As the ballot fell to Mr. Herbert Paul, {Three cheers- 
for Mr, Paid) he, as you are aware, moved the Resolution, 
and you know also how well and ably he advocated the 
cause, and has ever since kept up a watchful interest in- 
and eye on it. I may mention here that I had sent a 
whip or notice to every Member of the House of Com- 
mons for this debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word 
“ That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “all open Competitive Examinations heretofore^ 
held in England alone for appointments to the Civil 
* Th© names are omitted; . .. 
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Services of India shall henceforth be held simultaneously 
both in India and England, ^uch Examinations in both 
countries being identical in their nature, and all who 
compete being finally classified in one list according to 
merit”: — {Mr* Paul,) 

Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question — 

The House divided ; Ayes 76, ISToes 84, 

I may say here a few words about the progress we are 
making in our Parliamentary position. By the exertions 
of Sir William Wedderburn, {Applaim) Mr. Caine, 
{Applause) and other friends, an Indian Parliamentary 
Committee has been formed, of which Sir William 
Wedderburn is the Chairman and Mr, Herbert Roberts 
is the Secretary. (Applause.) The Committee is not yet 
fully formed. It will, we hope, be a larger General 
Committee of our supporters with a small Executive 
Committee, like other similar Committees that exist in 
the House for other causes. I give the names of the 
Members now fully enrolled in this Committee : — 

Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Caine, Mr. John E. Ellis, Br, W. A, 
Hunter, Mr. Illingworth, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr. Walter 
B. McLaren, Mr, Swift MacNeill, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. 
H. Paul, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. T. H. Roberts, Mr. R. T. Reid, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. C. E, Schwann, Mr. Eugene Wason, 
Mr. Webb, Sir W. Wedderburn. 

Besides these, there are a large number of Members 
{exclusive of the 70 or 80 Irish Members already referred 
to) whom we count as supporters, and hope to see fully 
enrolled Members on our Indian Parliamentary Committee 
before long. 

On the eve of my departure, the Committee invited me 
to a private dinner at the House, and gave me a hearty 
God-speed and wishes of success, with an expression of 
their earnest desire to see justice done to India. {Applause.) 
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; Before leaving this subject of Parliament, let me otter 

: ^0 Mr. George Bussell, the Under-Secretary of State for 

\ India, my sincere thanks for his sympathetic and cordial 

I treatment of me in all I had to do with him, and for his 

t personal good feeling and kindness towards me. {Applause.) 

FUTURE OF THE CONGRESS. 

With all that has been done by the Congress, we have 
only begun our work. We have yet much and very 
I much more work to do till that political, moral and 

t material condition is attained by us which will raise us 

j really to the level of our British fellow-citizens in pros- 

perity and political elevation, and thereby consolidate the 
British power on the imperishable foundation of justice, 
mutual benefit and the contentment and loyalty of the 
people. 

The reason why I have dwelt upon our past life is 
that it shows that our future is promising and hopeful, 
that our faith in the instinctive love of justice and fair 
play of the people of the United Kingdom is not mis- 
placed, and that if we are true to ourselves and learn 
from the British character the self-sacrifice and perseveiv 
ance which the British so largely possess, we need never 

I despair of obtaining every justice and I’eform which we 

may reasonably claim as our birthright as British citizens. 
^{Cheers,) 

What then is to be our future work ? We have yet 
to surmount much prejudice, prepossessions, and mis- 
apprehension of our true, material and political condition. 
Biat our course is clear and straight before us. On the 
•one hand we need not despair or quarrel with those who 
are against us ; we should on the other hand go on steadi- 
ly, perseveringly and moderately with the representation 
■of our grievances and just rights. 
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REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS/ 

In connection with the question of our Legislative 
Ooiincils we have 3 ^et very much work before us. Not 
only are the present rules unsatisfactory even for the 
fulfilment of the present Act itself as interpreted in the 
House by Mr. Gladstone, not only have we yet to obtain 
the full living representation of the people of India 
in these Councils, but also much further extension of 
their present extremely restricted powers which render 
the Councils almost a mere name. By the Act of 1861 
(19), without the permission of the Governor- General no 
member can introduce any measure (which virtually 
amounts to exclusion) about matters affecting the public 
debt, or public revenues or for imposing any charge on 
^uch revenue, or the discipline and maintenance of any 
part of Her Majesty's Military or Naval Forces. This 
I/ ^ means that, as far as the spending of our money is con- 

® cerned, the Legislative Council is simply as if it did not 

exist at all. (Cries of sJmne, shame.) No motion can 
,u 4 be made by any member unless such motion be for leave 
^ introduce some measure or have reference to some 
measure actually introduced thereunto. Thus there is no 
opportunity of calling any Department or Government 
to account for their acts. (Sec. 52.) All things which shall 
be done by the Secretary of State shall have the same' 
force and validity as if this Act (1861) had not been 
passed. Here is full arbitrary power. By the Act (1892 
Sec. 52), no member shall have power to submit or pro- 
'pose any resolution or to divide the Council in respect 
of any such financial discussion, or the answer to any 
question asked under the authority of this Act or the 
rujes made under this Act. Such is the poor character 
of the extent of concei^sion made to discuss finances or 
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to put questions. Rules made under this Act (1892) 
shall not be subject to alteration or amendment at meet- 
ings for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. 
Also (Act 1861, See. 22) the Secretary of State for India 
can by an Act of Parliament I'aise any money in the 
United Kingdom for the Government of India, and thus 
pile up any amount of burden on the Indian tax-payer, 
without his having a word to say upon it. We are to 
all intents and purposes under an arbitrary rule, and are 
just only about at the threshold of a true Legislative 
■GoUHCfl. , 

INDIAN BUDGET DEBATE. 

Amongst tli3 most important work of the Ooiincils is 
the Budget. What is the condition of the Budget debate 
both here and in England ? The House of Oommons 
devotes week after week for supply of the English Bud- 
get, when every item of expenditure is discussed or may 
be altered ; and not only that, but the conduct of the 
department during the year is brought under review, 
which becomes an important check to any arbitrary, un- 
just or illegal action. But what is the Indian Budget 
debate or procedure ? Here the financial Statement 
is made by the Finance Minister. Then a week or so 
after, a few speeches are made to no practical efiect, no 
practical motion or resolution, and the whole thing is 
over. {Slimie.) Somewhat similar is the fate of the 
Indian Budget in the House of Oommons, with the ad- 
vantage of proposing any amendments and, at least, of 
having one amendment with practical efiect of a division, 
or vote. But there is also the important advantage of 
bringing in any Indian measure or motion in the course 
of the Session in accordance with the rules and orders 
of the House like any other measure or motion. I felt 
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thankful that at the last Budget debate, though there 
was the usual additional agony of the last day of the 
Session, yet there was not also the agony of scanty 
attendance, thanks to the increasing interest in the- 
House in Indian matters and to the friends of India, 
(Applause.) In both places no practical check on any 
waste, extravagant or unnecessary expenditure. I am- 
not at present discussing the merits of such Councils and 
restriction of powers, but that such naatters will require 
your attention and consideration, that even in this one 
matter of Legislative Councils you have yet to secure Mr* 
Gladstone’s real living representative voice of the people ” 
being heard upon every detail of the Government of 
British India. (Hmr^ hear,) 

INDIAN BBPEESENTATIOX IN PAELIAMENT. 

' There is, however, another important matter — 1 mean 
the direct representation from India in the Imperial 
Parliament. (Applause.) As all our Imperial questions 
and relations between India and the United Kingdom, 
all amendments of Parliamentaiy . Acts already passed and 
existing, or all important Acts that may be and can be- 
only passed hereafter in Parliament, and all our ultimate 
appeals can be settled in Parliament alone, it is of ex- 
treme importance that there should be some reasonable 
direct representation from India in the House of Commons- 
and the representatives may be Indians or Europeans as 
long as they are the choice directly of Indian Consti- 
tuencies, just as you have delegates to this Congress of 
Indians or Europeans. 

Central Finsbury has been generous to us; other 
constituencies may also extend to us such generous con- 
sideration and help, but it is not fair that we should be 
left to depend upon the generosity of English Consti- 
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tuencies. {Hem\ hear!) Under present circumstances we 
have a right to have direct representation, I hope the 
time is not very distant when we may successfully 
appeal to Parliament to grant us the true status of Bri- 
tish political citizenship. {Cheers). 1 do not overlook that 
several matters will have to be considered, and I am 
not at present placing before you a cut-and-dry scheme. 
My only object is to draw your attention to this vital 
subject. 

POVERTY OP INDIA. 

But the gieatest question before you, the question of 
all questions, is the Poverty of India. {Hear^ hear!) This 
will be, I am much afraid, the great future trouble both 
of the Indian people and of the British Rulers. It is the 
rock ahead. In this matter we are labouring under one 
great disadvantage. This poverty we attribute to the 
system, and not to the officials who administer that sys- 
tem. (Hear^ hear and applaim!) But unfortunately for 
us, for themselves and the British people, the officials 
(with clear- sighted exceptions of course) make the matter 
personal, and do not consider impartially and with calm- , 
ness of judgment this all important subject. The present 
Duke of Devonshire has well put this state of the official 
mind, which is peculiarly applicable in connection with 
this subject. He said : 

The Anglo-Indian, whatever may be his merits, and no doubt 
they are just, is not a person who is distinguished by an exception- 
ally calm judgment, — Speech, H. of C., 23rd August, 1883, 

Mr. Gladstone also lately, in the Opium debate, re- 
marked : — 

That it was a sad thing to say, but unquestionably it 
happens not infrequently in human affairs, that those who from, 
their situation . ought to know the most and the best, yet from 
prejudice and prepossessions knew the least and the worst. 

This has been our misfortune with officials. But there 
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Imve b^en and are some thouglitful officials who know the 
truth, like Jjord Lawrence and others in the past, and in 
the present times like the latest Finance Ministers, Lord 
Cromer, Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir David Barbour, 
who have perceived and stated the terrible truth that 
British India is e:s:tremely poor. Among other officials 
several have testified to the sad fact, in ‘‘Confidential 
Beports,” which Government do not publish— and this 
after a hundred years of the work of these officials undei^ 
the present unnatural system. The sjstem being un- 
natural, were the officials the very angels themselves, or 
as many Gladstones, they cannot prevent the evils of the 
system and cannot do much good. When Mr. Bayiey 
and I moved for a Boyal Commission of Inquiry, it was 
said that I had not produced evidence of poverty, it was 
not so ; but it is difficult to make those see who would 
not see. {Laughter (mul applause,) To every member of 
the House 1 had previously sent my papers of all neces- 
sary evidence on the annual income and absolute wants 
•of the people of India. I do not know whether any of 
those who opposed us had taken the trouble to read this, 
and it was unfair to expect that in making out aqpn'yjza- 
facie case for our motion, I should reiterate, with the 
unnecessary waste of some hours of the precious time of 
the House, all the evidence already in their hands. 

POVERTY OF INDIA tfe OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 

You remember my papers on the Poverty of India, and 
I have asked for Returns to bring up information to date, 
•so that a fair compaxnson of the present with the past 
may enable the House to come to a correct judgment. I 
am sorry the Government of India refuses to make a 
return of a Bote prepared so late as 18bl by Sir David 
Barbour, upon which , the then Finance Minister (Lord 
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Cromer) based liis statement in his speech in 1882 about 
the extreme povei'tj of the mass of the people. I do not 
see why the Government of India should refuse. The 
Kote, l am told, is an important document. Government 
for its own sake should be ready to give it. In 1880» 
the present Duke of Devonshire, then Secretary of State 
for India, readily gave me some statistics and informa- 
tion prepared by Mr. F. Danvers, though I did not know 
of their existence. This enabled me to point out some 
errors and to explain some points which bad been mis- 
understood. Such information is extremely necessary, 
not merely for the sake of the exceedingly poor masses 
of the people, but for the very stability of the British i 

power itself. 

The question of the Poverty of India should be fully I 

raised, grappled with and settled. The Government ought I 

to deal boldly and broadly with it. Let there be a re- I 

turn in detail, correctly calculated, made every year of f 

the total annual income of all British India, per head of 
population, and of the requirements of a labourer to live 
in working health, and not as a starved beast of burden. J 

Unless such complete and accurate information is given i 

every year in detail, it is idle and useless to make mere | 

unfounded assertions that India is prospering. ^ 

It must also be remembered that Lord Cromer’s | 

annual average of not more than Ps. 27 per head is for j 

the whole population, including the rich and all classes? ] 

and not what the great mass of the population can or do ; 

actually get. Out of the total annual income of British 
India all that portion must be deducted which belongs to 
European Planters, Manufacturers, and Mine owners, 
and not to the people of British India, excepting the poor i 

■wages they receive, to grudge to give away their own \ 
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coimtrj^s wealth, to the benefit of a foreign people. An- 
other portion is enjoyed in and carried out from the- 
country on a far larger share per head by many who are 
not the children of the soil — official and non-officiah 
Then the upper and middle classes of the Indians them- 
selves receive much more than their average share. The 
great mass of the poor people therefore have a much 
lower average than even the wretched not more than 
Es. 27 ” per head. 

You know that I had calculated the average of the 
income as being Rs. 20 per head per annum, and when 
Lord Cromer’s statement of Rs. 27 appeared, I requested 
him to give me his calculations but he refused. However,.. 
Rs. 20 or not more than Rs. 27 how wretched is the 
condition of a country of such income, after a hundred 
years of the most costly administration, and can such a 
thing last? {Cries of no ^ no P) 

It is remarkable that there is no phase of the Indian 
problem which clear-headed and fair-minded Anglo- 
Indians have not already seen and indicated. More than 
a hundred years ago, in 1787, Sir John Shore wrote these- 
remarkable, far-seeing, and prophetic words : — 

Whatever allowance we may make for the increased industry 
of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for 
the produce of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is 
reason to conclude that the benefits are more than counter- 
balanced by evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign 
dominion. —PaW. Bet, 377 o/ 1812. 

And these words of prophecy are true to the present 
day. I pass over what has been said by other European 
Officials at different times during the hundred years, I 
come to 1886, and here is a curious and complete res- 
ponse after a hundred years by the Secretary of State for 
India. In a despatch (26th January, 1886) to the' 
Treasury, he makes a significant admission about the 
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consequences of the character of the Government of the 
foreign rule of Britain. He says: — , 

The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources 
of the public revenues is very peculiar, nob merely from the 
habits of the people and their strong aversion to change which is 
more specially exhibited to new forms of taxation, bub likewise 
from the character of the Government, which is in the hands of 
foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative offices and 
form so large a part of the Army. The imposition of new taxa- 
tion which would have to be borne wholly as a consequence of 
the foreign rule imposed on the country and virtually to meet 
additions to cfharges arising outside of the country would consti- 
tute a political danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to be 
feared, is not at all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge 
of or eoneern in the Government of India, but which those res- 
ponsible for that Government have long regarded as of the most 
serious order. 

What a strange confirmation, fulfilment and explana- 
tion of the very reason of the prophecy of a hundred 
years ago, and admission now that because the character 
of the present Government is such that “ it is in the hands 
of the foreigners loho hold all the 'prinoi'pol administrative 
offices and form so large a ‘part of the armyf the conse- 
quence of it is a ‘‘ political danger f the real magnitude 
of which is “ of the most serious order T 

Need I, after this declaration even, despair that some 
of our Anglo-Indian friends w^ould not take a lesson from 
the Secretary of State and understand the evil of the 
system under which India is suffering? Have I ever 
said anything clearer or stronger than this despatch Ha& 
done ? It gives my \vhole fear of the future perils ta 
the people of India and political danger to the British 
power, in a nutshell. This shows that some of our Anglo- 
Indian authorities have not been, nor are so dull and 
blind as not to have seen before or see now the whole 
peril of the position, and the unnatural and suicidal sys- 
tem of administration. 
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Yes, %ures are quoted by some of what they call in- 
crease of trade,” ‘‘balances of trade in favour of India,’ ^ 
“ increase of industry,” “hoarding of treasure in British 
India,” etc., etc. ; but our misfortune is that these people, 
with bias and prejudices and prepossessions, and apparent- 
ly having not very clear ideavS of the principles, processes, 
and details of commercial and banking operations and 
transactions, and of the perturbations of what Sir John 
Shore called “»the evils of a distant foreign dominion,” 
are not able to understand and read aright these facts and 
figures of the commercial and economic conditions of 
British India. These people do not realise or seem to 
understand that what are called “ the trade returns of 
British India” are misleading, and are not the trade re- 
turns of British India, A good portion of both the im- 
ports and exports of both merchandise and treasure belong 
to the Native States and to countries beyond the borders 
and not to^British India. A separate return must be 
made of the imports and exports of the non -British terri- 
tories, so that a correct account of the true trade of 
British India may be given by itself — and then there 
should be some statement of the exports which are not 
trade exports at all, but only political and private 
European remittances; and then only will it be seen 
how wretched this British Indian true trade is, and how 
fallacious and misleading the present returns are. A 
return is made every year called “ The Material and 
Moral Progress of India.” But that part regarding 
■“ Material Progress,” to which I am confining my obser- 
vations, is very imperfect. and misleading. As I have al- 
ready said, nothing short of a return every year of the. 
average annual income per head of population of British 
India, and of the absolute necessaries of life for a healthy 
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kbourer, in detailed calculation can give any correct idea 
of tiie progress or otherwise of the material condition of 
the people of British India. I ask for ‘‘ detailed calcula- 
‘ tion in the returns, because some of the officials seem 
: to have rather vague notions of the Arithmetic of Aver- 

ages, and though the foundation figures may be cori-ect, 
they bring out results far from truth. I have pointed 
out this with instances in my papers. 1 have communi- 
cated with the Secretary of State for India, and he has 
conimimicated with the Governments in India. But 1 do 
not know how far this correction has been attended to by 
those who calculate averages. 

TEABE BETWEEN ENGLANB ANB INBIA. 

What is grievous is that the present unnatural system, 
as predicted by Sir John Shore, is destructive to us, with 
a partial benefit to the United Kingdom with our curse 
upon it. But were a natural system to prevail, the com- 
mercial and industrial benefits aided by perfect free- trade 
that exists between India and the United Kingdom will be 
to both countries of an extent of which we can at present 
form no conception. 

But here is an inexhaustible market of 221,000,000 
of their owm civilised fellow-citizens with some 66,000,000 
more of the people of the Kative States, and what a great 
trade w'ould arise with such an enormous market, and the 
United Kingdom would not for a long time hear anything 
about her “ unemployed.” It is only some people of the 
United Kingdom of the higher classes that at present 
draw ail the benefit from India. The great mass of the 
people do not derive that benefit from the connection with 
India which they ought to get with benefit to both 
countries. On the other hand, it is with the Native States 
that there is some comparatively decent trade. With 
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British India, as compared with its population, the trade 
of the United Kingdom is wretched indeed after a century 
of a very costly administration paid for by the po-yerty- 
'Stricken ryots. 

Truly as Macaulay said emphatically: 

To trade with civilised man is infinitely more profitable than to 
-govern savages; that would indeed be a doting wisdom, whieh^ 
in order that India might remain a depeiideney, would make it a 
useless and costly dependency, which would keep a htmdred 
millions (now really 221,000,000) of men from being our customers 
In order that they might continue to be our slaves. 

Should this doting wisdom continue ? 

It is impossible for me to explain in this address 
all the misapprehensions. I have already explained my 
views as fully as possible in my papers. These views were 
at first ridiculed and pooh-poohed till the highest financial 
authorities, the latest Finance Ministers themselves, 
admitted* the extreme poverty of India. Lord Oromer 
summed up the situation in these remarkable words in 
1882 : 

It has been calculated that the average income per head of 
population in India is not more than Rs, 27 a year. In England 
the average income per year per head of population was £33; in 
France it was £23 ; in Turkey, which was the poorest country in 
-Europe, it was £4 a head. 

Comment is unnecessary. Let us and the Govern- 
ment not live in a fooFs paradise, or time may bring 
disasters to both when it is too late to stop them. This 
poverty is the greatest danger both to us and the rulers. 
In what shapes and varieties of forms the disease of 
poverty may attack the body-politic, and bring out and 
^gg^^gate other evils, it is difficult to teller foresee, but 
that there is danger of ‘‘most serious order,’" as the 
Secretary of State declares, nobody can deny. 

INDIAN LOYALTY. 

Were the people of British India allowed to enjoy the 
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fruits of their own labour and resources, and were fair 
relations estabUshed between the British and Indian 
peoples, with India contented and prosperous, Britain 
may defy half-a-dozen Eussias. {Loud che&rs.) Indians 
will then fight to the last man and to the last rupee for 
their share, as patriots and not as mercenaries. The 
rulers will have only to stamp their foot, and millions will 
spring up to defend the British power and their own 
hearths and homes. {Remvsed clmring.) 

We, the Congress, are only desirous of supporting 
Government, and havin| this important matter of 
poverty grappled with and settled, we are anxious to 
prevent “the Political danger” of the “most serious order,” 
declared to exist by the Secretary of State himself. We 
desire that the British connection should endure for a 
long time to come for the sake of our material and 
political elevation among the civilised nations of the world. 
It is no pleasure or profit to us to complain unnecessarily 
or wantonly about this poverty. 

Were we enemies of British rule, our best course 
would be, not to cry out, but remain silent, and let the 
mischief take its coui'se till it ends in disaster as it must. 
But we do not want that disaster, and w^e therefore cry 
out, both for our own sake, and for the sake of the 
rulers. This evil of poverty must be boldly faced and 
remedied. 

This is the question to which we shall have to devote 
our best energies. We have, no doubt, to contend against 
many difficulties, but they must be surmounted for every- 
body's sake. 

COSTLY AEMY ANB CIVIL SEEVICES. 

The next subject to which I desire to draw your 
attention is this. We have a large costly European 
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Army and European Civil Services. I fc is nob to be- 
supposed that in these remarks I accept the necessity for 
them. I take at present the situation as it is. 1 now 
submit to the calm consideration of the British people 
and Government these questions. Is all this European 
service entirely for the sole benefit of India ? Has the 
United Kingdom no interest or benefit in it ? Does not 
the greatness of, and the greatest benefit to, the United 
Kingdom arise from its connection with India ? Should 
not the cost of such greatness and great benefits be shared 
by the United Kingdom in propprbion to its means and 
benefit ? Are not these European services especially 
imposed upon us on the clearly admitted and declared 
ground of maintaining the British ? Let us see what our 
rulers themselves say. 

BRITISH VIEWS ON. ' THE- COSTLY' INDIAN ADailNISTRATION. 

Lord Beaconsfield said : — 

We had to decide what was the best step to eouateraet the 
eforts Russia was then making, for though war had not been 
declared, her movements had commenced in Central Asia, and the 
struggle has commenced which was to decide for ever which power 
should possess the great gates of India, and that the real question 
at issue was whether England should possess the gates of her own 
great empire in India, and whether the time had not arrived when 
we could no longer delay that the problem should be solved and 
in a manner as it has been solved by Her Majesty’s Government. 
-—Hansard, Vol. 250, p. 1094, 25th February, 1880. 

Again he says : — 

We resolved that the time has come when this country should 
acquire the complete command and possession of the gates of the 
Indian Empire Let me at least believe that the Peers of England 
are still determined to uphold not only the Empire but the honour 
of this country. 

Can any words be more emphatic to show the vast and 
most vital stakes, honour and interests of the United 
Kingdom? 

Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India, tells 

US - 
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We are resolutely deteraiinfcd to maintam our siipremaej 
over our Indian Empire. . , , . that among other things, he 

says, that supremacy reslis also upon the maintenance of our 
European Civil Service, that we rest also upon the magnificent 
European Force which we maintain in that country, — Times 13fch 
Juno, 1893. Mansion House Dinner to Lord Roberts. 

This again is another emphatic declaration of the vast 
stakes and interests of the United Kingdom for which 
the European Services are maintained entirely at our 
expense. 

I shall give one more authority only : — 

See what a man like Lord Roberts, the symbol of 
physical force, admits. He says to the London Chamber 
of Commerce : — 


I rejoice to learn that you recognise how indissolubly the 
prosperity of the United Kingdom is bound up with the retention 
of that vast Eastern Empire.— Times, 25th May, 1893. Dinnpr hv 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


And again he says at Glasgow : 

That the retention of our Eastern Empire is essential to the 
greatness and prosperity of the United Kingdom.— Times 29th 
July, 1893. * 

Kow, I ask again, that with all such deep, vast and 


great interest, and the greatness and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, essentially depending on the Eastern 
Empire and indissolubly bound up with it, is it reasonable, is 
it just and fair, is it British that all the cost of such great- 
ness, glory, and prosperity of the United Kingdom should, 
be entirely to the last farthing thrown upon the wretched 
Indians, as if the only relations existing between the 


United Kingdom and India were not of mutual benefit 
but of mere masters and slaves as Macaulay pointed out tO' 
be deprecated* {A2->2)laim and cries of noJ^) 

As for the navy, the Times regards and it is generally 
admitted that the very existence of Britain itself depends 
upon the command of the sea. The Times says : 

They will never forgive the Minister or the Ministry that leaves. 

11 
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-them weaker at sea than any possible combination of Franco and 
another power. 

By a telegram I read at Aden I found Mr. Gladstone 
“ re-affirmed the necessity of British supremacy.” 

For any war vessels that may be stationed in India for 
the protection of the interests of both /the expenditure may 
be fairly shared. 

lEEIiAKD AND INDIA CONTEASTED re : FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT. 

In the Bill for the better government of Ireland there 
are provisions by which Ireland is required to pay a 
certain share of the Imperial expenditure according to its 
means, and when necessary to pay a similar share of any 
•extraordinary expenditure, Ireland having all its resources 
at its own command. Now see. how vastly different is 
our position. Not only will ■ Ireland have all her internal 
services, Irish or under Irish rules causing no foreign 
drain from her, but she will also, as she has always enjoy- 
ed, continue to enjoy her share in all the gain and glory 
•of the British Empire. Irishmen can be Ticeroys, 
Governors, and have any of the appointments in the 
military or civil services of the Empire, with the additional 
advantage of a large number of members in Parliament. 
The Indians, on the other hand, have not only no such 
share at all in the gains and glory of the British Empire, 
but are excluded even from the services of their own 
country, with the consequences of an exhausting foreign 
drain, of the deplorable evils foretold by Sir John Shore 
and subjected to the imposition of every farthing of the 
expenditure. Nor has India any votes in Parliament. 
And we have now the additional misfortune that the 
British Cabinet, since the transfer to the Grown, is no 
longer the independent tribunal to judge between ns and 
ihe Indian authorities, and this adds heavily to our 
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difficulties for obtaining justice and redress, except so far 
as the sense of justice of the non-official Members of the 
, Parliament helps us. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

There is a strange general misapprehension among 
the people of the United Kingdom. They do not seem to 
know that they have not spent a single shilling either in the 
formation of the British Indian Empire or in its maintenance 
and that as far as I know, every farthing is taken from the 
Indians, with the only exception in my knowledge that 
Mr. Gladstone with his sense of justice allowed 000, 000 
towards the last Afghan War, which, without having any 
voice in it, cost India .£21,000,000. {Loud mes of^^ShameJ') 

I cannot blame the people of the United Kingdom gener- 
ally for this mistake, when even well-informed papers 
give utterances to this most unfortunate fallacy. As for 
instance, a paper like the Statist, in the extract which my 
friend Mr. Dinshaw E. Wacha gave you last year, says : 

** Whatever may happen, we must defend India to our 
last shilling and our last man,'' while the fact is that 
they have not spent even their first shilling or any shilling 
at all, {Laughter) but on the contrary derived benefits in 
various ways from India of millions on millions every year. 
(“ ShameJ') Nor have the fighters in creating and main- 
taining the Biutish Indian Empire been only the British 
soldier to the last man." Indian soldiers have done the 
main work, and if India can be made prosperous and 
contented as it can be by true statesmanship, the Indian 
soldier will be ready to fight to ‘‘ the last man " to defend 
Biitish power. {Loud cheers.) 

Britain in fact cannot send to India “ to its last man,'^ 
The very idea is absurd ; on the contrary she can draw 
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from India for her European purpose an inexHaustible 
strength. 

Again, the Statist says: — “We are at this moment 
spending large sums of money in preparing against a 
Bussian attack.” Hot a farthing of the British money .. 
Every farthing of these “ large sums,’’ which are crushing 
us, is “imposed ” upon the people of British India. 
Such misleading statements are often made in the English 
Press to our great injury. (“ Shame.^^) 

I repeat, then, that we must submit to the just con- 
sideration of the British people and Parliament whether 
it is just and right that they should not pay a fair share 
according to their stakes and means, towards all such 
expenditure as is incurred for the benefit of both India 
and the United Kingdom, such expenditure, and the 
respective share of each, being settled on a peace footing, 
any extraordinary expenditure against any foreign invasion 
being also further fairly shared. 

Before closing this subject, I may just remark that 
while leaving necessarily the highest offices of power and 
control, such as Viceroys and Governors to Europeans, 
1 regard the enormous European Services as a great 
political and imperial weakness, in critical political times 
to the British power, as well as the cause, as the present 
bake of Devonshire pointed out, of the insufficiency of an 
efficient administration of the country ; and also the main 
cause of the evils foretold by Sir John Shore, and admit- 
ted by the Secretary of State for India, after a hundred 
years, as a political danger of “ a most serious order 
and of the poverty of India. 

BBITISH OPINIONS ON THE INDIAN TAXPAYEE* 

I would not say much upon the next subject, as you 
have had only lately the highest testimonies of two 
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Viceroys and three" Secretaries of State for India — of 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripon, and of the Duke of 
Argyll? Lord Oi’css, and Lord Kimberley. You remember 
the debate raised by Lord Northbrook in the House of 
Lords a few months ago that the Home Military 
Charges were unfair and unjust, and all the authori- 
ties I have named endorsed the complaint. But 
even the heads of the Indian authorities are so 
much in terror of the Treasury that Lord Kimberley 



should be re-opened and discussed anew, for bitter experience has 
taught the department that the re-opening of a question of this kind 
generally results in the imposition of additional charges. 

Is this one other disadvantage of the transfer to the 
Crown ? Lord Kimberley hit the nail on the head why 
India was so unfairly treated (and same may be applied to 
such other treatment of India by the Indian authorities 
-themselves) when he said 

The reasons why proposals that must throw fresh burdens 
on the Government of India are so frequently made in the House 
of Commons is that those who make them know that their own 
pockets will not suffer in the desire to make things agreeable and 
comfortable. (jMugMer,) The taxpayers of the country exer- 
cise no cheek upon such proposals, and the consequence is that 
charges are sometimes imposed upon the Government of India 
which that Government thinks unjust and unnecessary. 

It must be borne in mind that charges “ imposed on 
the Government of India ” means the suffering party is 
the poor taxpayer of India. 

The Duke of Argyll characterises these charges '.as 
“ unjust and illegal tribute to England.*' But mark the 
words of Lord Cross : — I am certain that in the course 
of a few years the Indian people will force us to^ do them 
justice.” This is just the feature ** to be forced to die 
justice’* which I always deplore. We desire that all 
mecessary reforms and acts of justice should be spontane- 
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013 S on the part of Britain, in good grace and in good time 
as gifts claiming our gratitude, and not to wait till 
forced,” with loss of grace from the giver and the loss of 
gratitude from the receiver. {Hear^ hear,) 

I offer my thanks to Lord ¥orthbrook and other 
Lords for that debate, though yet barren of any result. 
But '?fe may fairly hope that such debate must sooner or 
later produce good results. It is like a good seed sown 
and will fructify. 

Here are some smaller items : The cost of the India 
Office Building of about half-a-million, of the Eoyal Engi- 
neering College of ^134,000, and of other buildings is all 
cast on India. The cost of the Colonial Office Building,. 
£100,000, is paid from the British Exchequer. The 
India Office Establishment, efcc., about £230,000 a year, is 
all imposed on India, while the £41 ,000 of the Colonial 
Office and £168,000 for Colonial Services are paid from 
the British Exchequer. The Public Debt of India (exclud- 
ing Eailway and Productive Works) is incurred in creating 
and preserving the British power, but all our cries to give 
us at least the benefit of a British guarantee have been in 
vain, with the curious suicidal effort of showing to the 
world that the British Government iiself has no confi- 
dence in the stability of its own power in^India. {Hear^ 



In 1870, Mr. Gladstone declared India to be ** too 
much burdened,” when the Annual Expenditure was 
£39,000,000 ; what expression can be used now when, 
with an extremely poor income, the burden now is nearly 
75 per cent, heavier, or Es. 68,000,000 this year. 

SEPARATION OP EXECUTIVE ANB JUBICIAL FUNCTIONS. 

Passing on to the other subjects, I hope the separation 
of Executive and Judicial functions will receive attention 
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as its necessity has been recognised. We have to persevere* 
for this as weii as for other parts of our programme,, 
bearing in mind one great difficulty we have to contend 
with. Unfortunately the Indian authorities when they 
determine to do or not to do a thing under the notion o£ 
preserving prestige and strength, as if any false prestige- 
can be a strength, disregard even Eesolutions or Acts of 
Parliament itself, and resort to every device to carry their 
own point of view. {Loud cries of Shamed) We cannot 
expect Parliament to w^atch Indian affairs from day today,, 
and therein lies the impunity and immunity of the Indian, 
administration. 

I shall refer to only two instances : First, the case of 
the misleadingly called ‘‘ The Statutory Service,’' and 
what in reality was created out of, and as a part and 
parcel of, the Covenanted Civil Service. I can speak with, 
some authority, for I was the very proposer of the Memo- 
rial of the East India Association to Sir Stafford North- 
cote^ which resulted in the Clause of the Act of 1870. 
But the Indian authorities would not have it. They 
moved heaven and earth to thwart it ; it is a long and 
a sad story for the good name of Britain, and they never 
rested till they made the Statute a dead letter, though it- 
still stands on the Statute Book of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. (“ Shame'') However, I hear with pleasure, and 
I hope it is true, that a disposition has arisen, for 
which I understand Lord Kimberley is to be thanked,, 
to redress this glaring and unfortunate wrong — unfortunate- 
for British prestige, for British honour and British good 
faith, and I do hope that the Government would do this- 
redress ungrudgingly, with good grace, completeness and 
generosity. This instance illustrates another unfortunate^ 
phase of the Administration. 
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lEBIAN FOEEST SEEYIGB. 

The Forest Department is recruited by examinations 
in England and by selection in India. Such selection is 
not based upon a Besolution or Act of Parliament, but 
upon the will of the authorities and consisting of Euro- 
peans. The Government of India in Besolution No. 18 
E, of 29th July 1891, have described them as untrained 
and uncovenanted officers, who have been unconditionally 
appointed in past years, and yet they are ordered in the 
regular Indian Forest Service ; while those Native Civi^ 
■'Hans, created and backed by an Act of Parliament, as 
•distinctly belonging to the Covenanted Civil Service, are 
excluded from that. Civil Service to which the Act dis- 
tinctly appointed them. Can such difference of treatment 
of Europeans and Indians preserve British prestige for 
honour and justice, and would it increase or diminish 
the existing attachment of the Indians to British rule ? 

THE STATE EEGULATION OP VICE, 

The second instance was the practical disregard of the 
Besolution of the House of Commons about the State 
regulation of vice. But in this case there were vigilant 
watchers like Mrs. Butler, Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., Mr, 
Stuart, M.P., and others, and they did not allow the 
Besolution to become a dead letter. In this case also I 
.am glad to find that the Indian authorities now mean 
to give loyal effect to the Besolution, and well may they 
do so, for the sake of the British good name, iame, and 
prestige, for morality of every kind upon which mainly 
British strength and influence rest. 

THE CUEEENCY QUESTION. 

On the Currency Question I need not dwell much. 
My views are not unknowh to you. Now that the Sherman 
Law is repealed by the United States, we may hope to eee 
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I a settled condition in time. No amount of currency, 

I pgglery or devices in this country could have any in flu- 

5 ence (except that of creating troubles' in the country itself, 

I as has happened) on the loss in the remittances to 

I England for Home charges which must be paid in gold, 

1 and win fluctuate with the rise or fall of gold in the 

L United Kingdom. As if this crushing loss was not enough 

' for the wretched taxpayers, further burdens were laid to 

make things agreeable and comfortable with other people’s 
money, as Lord Kimberley would say, of high exchange 
to the European oflicials, and the fui’ther most unwar- 
I ranted payment of £138,000 to the banks, with whose 

transactions in profits or loss the taxpayer has no connec- 
tion whatever. Shame, shame . Some strange prece- 
dents are made in this matter to silence opposition and to 
support banks at the expense of the taxpayers, which will 
lead to serious troubles in the future. Should not the , 

millowners and other concerns also claim compensation 
for the dislocation of their industry or transactions by 
the ciirrenc}^ action of the Government, as Government 
itself admits to have caused such dislocation ? Would the 
British Exchequer have paid any such money to the Bri- 
tish banks ? Such a thing whould never have been thought , 

of. The utmost that is done in any crisis is allowing the 
! Bank of England to issue more notes under strong restric- | 

tions. Had the banks made profits instead of loss, would 
they have handed them to the taxpayer? Then it 
would have been called the reward of shrewdness, foresight* 
enterprise, etc,, etc. 

The whole currency troubles from which India is suffer- 
ing, and which are so peculiar to India and so deplorable 
1 to the Indian taxpayer, and from which no other silver- 
I ■ using country suffers, is one of the best illustrations and 
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object-lesson Sj and proof of the soundness of Sir John 
Shore’s prophecy about the evil consequences of the- 
present unnatural system of a remote foreign dominion,, 
or as the Secretary of State called the danger of “ a most 
serious order. ” 

The currency muddle will necessitate new taxation. 
The usual easy and unchecked resource of putting off the - 
evil day by borrowing is already resorted to, and in the 
spirit of keeping things agreeable and comfortable to those 
who have votes in Parliament, there is danger of increase • 
in the salt tax, Ido hope that Government will have 
some moral courage and some mercy upon the wretched 
taxpayer, and reduce even the salt tax by re-imposing the ■ 
cotton duties. Not that by this means India will be saved ^ 
a pie from the addition of burdens, but that a little better 
able shoulders will have to bear them, or, as Lord 
Salisbury once coolly put it, that as India must be bled,, 
the lancet should be directed to the parts where there was - 
at least sufficient blood, not to those which are already 
feeble from the want of it. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NATIVE STATES. 

Another subject of our future work to which I need'* 
only touch now is the relations of the Government 
with the Native States. There is much unnecessary 
irritation and dissatisfaction where there ought to be the • 
pleasantest harmony with much greater devoted loyalty 
than what even now really exists. And it is also a great 
mistake for a foreign power not to draw the military capa- 
city and spirit of the country to their own side by giving ' 
it a fair career and interest in their own service. Make 
the military races feel it to their advantage and interest 
to be loyal to the British rule instead of keeping them^ 
alienated from the Government. 
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FELLOW-FEELING AND COMMON NATIONALITY. 

I need not say more upon our future work, as yarious- 
Hesolutions of importance will be placed before you for 
your consideration, and I am sure you will deliberate with 
that moderation and fairness for which you have already 
distinguished yourselves and acquired just credit, and for 
which 1 offer you 1113’ hearty congratulations. You re- 
cognise, I have no doubt, that at every turn you have yet 
serious questions to grapple with and much work to do. 

Any one who has watched my public career must have 
seen that my main underlying principle and the desire of 
my heart is to promote, as far as I can, good fellow-feeling 
among all my countrymen. {Lo'iid applaxm,) And I have 
no doubt that all the educated and thinking men and all 
true friends of our own country will continue to do all 
that lies in their power to bring about stronger and 
stronger friendly ties of common nationality, fellow-feeling 
and due deference to each other’s views and feelings 
amongst the whole people of our country. 

' GOVERNMENT AND LAWLESSNESS. 

Government must be firm and just in case of any un- 
fortunate differences ; as far as Government are concerned 
their duty is clearly to put down with a strong hand any 
lawlessness or disturbance of the peace, no matter who the 
parties concerned may be. They can only stand, as they 
ought, on the only sure and right foundation of even-hand- 
ed justice to all, and cannot allow any one to take the law 
into his own hands ; the only wise policy is to adhere to 
their declared policy of strict neutrality and equal protec- 
tion and justice to ail creeds. {Eear^ hear,) 

I was much pleased to read in the papers that cordial 
conferences had been held between Muhammadans and 
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Hindus in various places to devise means to prevent any 
deplorable occurrences happening in the future. 

HARMONY AND UNION BETWEEN DIFFERENT RACES. 

Looking back to the past as my own personal experi- 
ence of my life, and as far back as I know of earlier days, 
*at least on my side of India, I feel a congratulation that 
all associations and societies of members of all creeds have 
worked together in harmony and union, without any con- 
sideration of class or creed in all matters concerning our 
common national public and political interests. Ko doubt, 
latterly, even in such common matters, differences of views 
have arisen and will arise, but such differences of views, 
when genuine, are healthy, just as is the case in the 
United Kingdom itself with its two political parties. 
( Hear y hear,) 

What makes me still more gratified and look forward 
hopefully in the future is that our Congress has not only 
worked so far in the union and concord of ail classes and 
creeds but has taken care to provide that such harmony 
should continue in the future. As early as in the Congress 
at Allahabad of 1888, you passed this Resolution (XIII) : — 

That no subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects 
Committee, or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the 
President thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
Muhammadan delegates as a body object unanimously or nearly 
unanimously ; and that if, after the discussion of any subject 
which has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that all 
the Hindu or all the Muhammadan delegates as a body are unani- 
mously or nearly unanimously opposed to the Resolution which it 
is proposed to pass thereon, such Resolution shall be dropped ; 
provided that this rule shall refer only to subjects in regard to 
which the Congress has not already definitely pronounced an 
opinion. 

As I have already said,, the highest wish of my heart 
is that all the people of India should regard and treat each 
other as fellow-countrymen, with fellow-feeling for the good 
of all. (Applause.) 
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'We may, I am convinced, rest fully assured that what- 
ever political or national benefit we may acquire will in 
one or other way benefit all classes, {Hear, hear) the bene- 
fit of each taking various forms. The interests of us all 
: are the same. We are all in the same boat. We must 

sink or swim together. Government cannot but treat us 
all alike. It is unreasonable for us to expect from them, 
and unjust and unwise for them to show, any undue 
favour to any particular class or community. The only 
; solid foundation for them is justice and impartiality, and 

the only just demand from us also can only be justice and 
impartiality. appahm.) 

If the country is prosperous, then if one gets scope in 
one walk of life, another will have in another walk of life. 
As our Indian saying goes : « If there is water in the 
well it will come to the cistern.” If we have the well of 
prosperity we shall be able to draw each our share from it. . 
But if the well is dry we must all go without any at all. 

POUNBATIOXS OF BEITISH FOWEE IN INDIA. 

A word for the basis upon which the strength of British 
power stands, Britain can hold India, or any one country 
can hold another, by moral force only. You can build 
I up an empire by arms or ephemeral brute physical force, . 

but you can preserve it by the eternal moral forces only. 
Brute force will, some time or other, break down ; righte- 

I ousness alone is everlasting. {Cheers,) Well and truly 
has Lord Eipon said, ‘'that the British power and in- 
fluence rests upon the conviction of our good faith more 
than upon the valour of our soldiers or the reputation of 
our arms.” {Jp2M^cse,) Mr. Gladstone says : 

It is the predominance of that moral force for which I heartily 
pray in the deliberations of this House and the conduct of our 
r whole public policy, for I am convinced that upon that predomi- 

I nance depends that which should be the first object of all our 
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desires, as ife is of all our daily official prayers, namely, that nnion 
of heart and sentiment which constitutes the truest basis of 
strength at home, and therefore both of strength and good fame 
throughout the civilised world.— Debates, 9fch August 1892, p . 
1892. {Applause.) 

And here is a remarkable instance cited by Mr. Glad- 
stone of a people of a different race becoming attached e¥en 
to the much despised Turkish rule. How much more will 
the people of India, if contented and prosperous, become 
-attached to the rule of such a people as the British ? 
Referring to Lebanon, Mr, Gladstone said : — 

Owing to the wise efforts of Lord Dufferin and others about 
thirty years ago local management was established since which 
the province has become contented and attached to the Turkish 
Empire. 

Lord Roberts, the apostle of British strong arm to 
maintain British power, and though much imbued with 
many of the prejudices against the progress of the Indians, 
as a true soldier, admits without hesitation what he con- 
siders as the only solid foundation upon which British 
strength must for ever rest. He says : 

But however efficient and well equipped the army of India 
may be, were it indeed absolufce perfeefcion and were its numbers 
considerably more than they are at present, our greatest strength 
must ever rest on the firm base of a united and contented India. 

Truer and more statesmanlike words could not be 
uttered. Permit me to give one more extract. Mr. 
Gladstone, referring to Irish Home Rule, said : 

There can be no nobler spectacle than that which we think 
is now drawing upon us, the spectacle of a nation deliberately set 
on the removal of injustice, deliberately determined to break, not 
through terror and not in haste, but under the sole influence of 
duty and honour, determined to break with whatever remains still 
existing of an evil tradition, and determined in that way at once 
to pay a debt of justice and to consult by a bold, wise, and good 
act its own interests and its own honour. 

Am I at all unreasonable in hoping that such noble 
statesmanship, honour, and good faith of the British 
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people will, in fullness of time, also extend to India similar 
justice? I shall hope as long as I live. 

INDIAN NATIONALITY. 

Let US always remember that we are all children of our 
mother country. Indeed, I have never worked in any 
other spirit than that I am an Indian, {Cheers) and owe 
duty to my country and all my countrymen. Whether 
I am. a Hindu, a Muhammadan, a Parsi, a Christian, or 
of any other creed, I am above all an Indian. Our country 
is India ; our nationality is Indian. {Loiid cheers.) 

The question for us, especially a body like this, who 
have received the blessings of education, is : How are we 
to perform our duty to our country ? Certainly no one 
requires to be taught that no great cause or object can ever 
be accomplished without great sacrifices — personal and 
pecuniary. We can never succeed with the British peo- 
' pie by mere declamations. We must show that we believe j 

in the justice of our cause by our earnestness and self- | 

sacrifice. {Hear^ hear,) 

LEARN TO MAKE SACRIFICES. ' 

I desire now to impress upon my countrymen with all 
the earnestness I am capable of to prepare themselves for 
sacrifices. We observe every day what sacrifices the Bri- 
tish people make for attaining any object, great or small 
and how persistently they stick to it ; and among the 
lessons which we are learning from them let us learn this 
particular one, with the double advantage and effect of 
showing that Indians have public spirit and love of their 
country, and also proving that they are earnest in what 
they are asking, (Applatcse.) 

ORGANISED EFFORTS. 


Our work for the amelioration of our country and for 
<^btaining all the rights and benefits of British citken^ 
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ship will go on increasing, and it is absolutely necessarjr 
that our organisation, both here and in the United King- 
dom, should be much improved and made complete. 
Without good organisation no important work can be 
successfully done ; and that means much pecuniary and 
personal sacrifice. We must remember the Congress 
meets once a year. The General Secretaries and the 
Standing Committees have to carry out the details and in- 
form the circles of the work and resolutions of the Congress. 

CONGRESS WORK IN LONDON. 

But the most important and national work formulated 
by the Congress has to be done with watchfulness, day 
after day, in London by yout' British Committee. {Gheers,) 
And, further, by your Besolution XU, of the Seventh 
Session, 

you urged them (the Committee) to widen henceforth the sphere 
of their usefulness by interesting themselves not only in those 
questions dealt with by the Congress, but in all Indian matters 
submitted to them and properly vouched for in which any principle 
accepted by the Congress is involved. (Reneivrd cheerbuj.) 

Fancy what this means. Wi\y, it is another India 
Oj0dce ! You have put all India’s every-day work upon the 
shoulders of the Committee. It becomes exceedingly 
necessary for efficient and good work to have some paid 
person or persons to devote time to study the merits of 
all the representations which pour in with every mnil^ 
or by telegrams, before any^ action can be taken on 
them. It is in the United Kingdom that all our 
great fights are to be fought, all our national and 
imperial questions are to be settled, and it is to our 
British Committee in London that we have to look for the 
performance of all this responMble and arduous work,, 
•with the unfortunate feature that we have to contend 
against many adverse influences, prepossessions and mis- 
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understandings. We have to make the British people- 
unlearn a good deal. 

On the other hand, we have this hopeful feature also- 
that we have not only many British friends, but also 
Anglo-Indians, who, in the true spirit of justice and of 
the gratitude to the country to which they owe their past 
career and future provision, appreciate the duty they owe 
to India, and are desirous to help us, and to preserve the 
British Empire by the only certain means of ^ justice, the 
honour and righteousness of the British people, and hy 
the contentment and prosperity of India. 

You know well how much we owe to the present 
English members of our Committee, Sir William Wed- 
derburn, {Three cheers for Sir William Wedderhurn) 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Keynolds, Mr. Adam, Mr. Schwann, M.P.,, 
and Mr. McLaren, M.P. If we want all such help at the 
fountain head of power without which we cannot do much 
good, we must take care to supply them always, promptly 
and accurately, all necessary sinews of war. {Hear, hear 
and applause.) 

CONGEESS OEGAN ‘‘INDIA.” 

Then there is the journal “ INDIA, ” without which 
our work will not be half as efficient as with it. It is an 
absolute necessity as in instrument and part of the organic 
sation. Every possible effort must be made to give it the 
widest circulation possible both here and in the United 
Kingdom. I wish it could be made weekly instead of 
monthly. 

With proper effort ten-thousand copies should be easily 
disposed of here as a beginning, and we must do this. 

DADABHAl’S ELECTION TO THE BRITISH PAELIAMENT. 

This is the first opportunity I have of meeting you 
after the Congress of 1886, over which I had the honour 

n 
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to preside at Calcutta. Let me now tliank you personally for 
your constant remembrance of me, for your unceasing 
encouragement, and for your two most [kind and gratify- 
ing resolutions passed at the last two sessions as represent- 
atives of every class and creed, and almost wholly consist- 
ing of Hindu and Muhammadan delegates, and each 
•delegate being elected by and representative of t^’e 
whole mixed community of the place he represents, on 
the basis of common interest and nationality. I must 
beg your indulgence to record those Resolutions in this 
address. The first Resolution (XIY.) passed by the 
Seventh 'Congress in 1891, while I was a candidate, is 
this : — 

Resolveci, that this Congress hereby puts formally on record 
its hig>i esteem and deep appreciation of the great services which 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has rendered, during more than a quarter of 
a ceifcury, to the eaii«e of India, and it expresses its unshaken 
•confidence in him, and its earnest hope that he may prove success- 
fy] at the coming election, in his candidature for Central Finsbury ; 
and at the same time tenders, on behalf of the vast population it 
represents, India's most cordial acknowledgments to all in England 
whether in Central Finsbury or elsewhere, who have aided or may 
aid him to win a seat in the House of Commons. 

I need not say how right earnestly Central Finsbury 
listened to your appeal and fulfilled your hope, for which 
we owe them our most unstinted thanks, and to. all those 
who helped in or out of Central Finsbury. {Loudjbpplause,) 

I may here once more express my hearty thanks to 
many ladies and gentlemen who worked hard for my 
•election. ' After I was elected, you passed the second 
Resolution (XVI.) in the last Session. I may point here 
to the significant incident that in that Congress there 
was, I think, only one Parsi delegate and he even not the 
delegate of Parsis, but of all classes of the people. This 
Resolution was : — 

Resolved that this Congress most respectfully and cordially 
lenders, on behalf of the vast population it represents, India’s 
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^ most heartfelt thanks to the Eleetora of Central Finsbury for 

electing Mr. Dadabhai Naorojt, their Member in the House of 
Commons, and it again puts on record Its high esteem and deep 
appreciation of the services which that gentleman has rendered to 
this country, reiterates its unshaken conddence in him, and looks 
upon him as India’s representative in the House of Commons. 

DADABHAI RETURNS THANKS TO ALL INDIANS. 

( Let me also now take this opportunity, on Indian soil, 
to tender my most heartfelt thanks for the telegrams, 
letters and addresses of congratulation which I received 
from all parts and classes of India— literally I may say 
from the prince to the peasant, from members of all creeds, 
from Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Parsis, from 
Ceylon, from the High Priest of Buddhists, and Buddhists, 
and other residents from the Cape, British Guiana, Aus- 
tralia, and in short from every part of the British Empire, 
where there were Indian residents. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
put aside my personality and let me join in your rejoicings 
as an Indian in the great event in Indian annals of an 
Indian finding his way in the Imperial Parliament. 
(Loud and 2n'olonged cheering,) 

And lastly, beginning from the distant Western Gate 
of India, where the Indian residents of Aden, of all creeds^ 
-gave me a most hearty reception, then the great portal of 
India, the dear old city of my birth, gave me a. most 
.magnificent welcome with its never-ceasing kindness to- 
wards me, Poona doing her best to vie with Bombay, and 
through the Punjab so splendidly ; and this series of wel- 
comes now ending in your extraordinary one which I am 
utterly unable to describe. Is there any reward more 
grand and more gratifying than the esteem, the joy with 
my joy, the sorrow with my sorrow, and above all the 
unshaken confidence ” of my fellow-countrymen and 
country-women of our grand, old, beloved country ? 
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I may refer to an incident which j as it is satisfactory,, 
is also very significant of the real desire of the British 
people to do Justice to India, The congratulations on my 
election from all parts of the United Kingdom also were 
as hearty and warm as we could desire, and expressing 
satisfaction that an Indian would be able to voice the 
wants and aspirations of India in the House of Oommons. 

LONDON CONGEESS, 

I can assure the Congress that, as I hope and wish, if 
you will pay an early visit to the United Kingdom and 
hold a session there, you will obtain a kind and warm re- 
ception from its peoples. And you will by such direct- 
and personal appeal to the British Nation, accomplish a 
■ vast amount of good, {Hear^ hear.) 

faith in BRITISH FAIR-PLAY AND JUSTICE. 

Our fate and our future are in our own hands. If 
we are true to ourselves and to our country and make- 
all the necessary sacrifices for our elevation and amelior- 
ation, I for one have not the shadow of a doubt that in- 
dealing with such Justice-loving, fair-minded people as the* 
British, we may rest fully assured that we shall not 
work in vain. It is this conviction which has supported 
me against all difficulties, I have never faltered in mj 
faith in the British character and have always believed 
that the time will come when the sentiments of the Bri- 
tish Nation and our Gracious Sovereign proclaimed to us- 
in our Great Charter of the Proclamation of 1858 will 
be realised, {Applause) viz., “ In their prosperity will be 
t)ur strength, in their contentment our best reward.*^ 
And let us Join in the prayer that followed this hopeful 
declaration of our Sovereign : — ^ 

May the God of all power grant to us and to those in 
authority under us strength to carry out these our wishes for the 
good of' our people. ^ 
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DADABHAI’S EXHOETATION. 

M j last prayer and exhortation to the Congress and 
"to all my countrymen is — Go on united and earnest, in 
concord and harmony, with moderation, with loyalty to 
the British rule and patriotism towards our country, and 
success is sure to attend our efforts for our just demands 
and the day, I hope, is not distant when the world will 
see the noblest spectacle of a great nation like the British 
holding out the hand of true fellow-citizenship and of 
justice to the vast mass of humanity of this great and 
ancient land of India with benefits and blessings to the 

human race. {Loitd and prolonged cheering,) 



Tenth Congress — Madras — 1894, 

— — :o: 

ME. ALFEED WEBB, M. P. 

Friends and Fellow-Subjects, — You call me to the 
presidency of the tenth meeting of the Indian National 
Congress. Thanking you for the honour, I proceed to 
discharge the duties of the post under a sense of its 
privileges and responsibilities. 

OBJECTS OF THE CONGEESS. 

The objects of these Congresses cannot be better stated 
than in the words of your first President : — 

The promotion of personal intimacy and |friendship amongst 
'all the more earnest workers in [your] country’s cause in all parts 
the empire ; the eradication by direct friendly intercourse of all 
possible race, creed, or national prejudices amongst all lovers of 
[your] country ; and the fuller development and consolidation of 
those sentiments of national unity that had their origin in [your] 
Lord Kipon’s ever memorable reign : the authoritative record* 
after this has been carefully elicited by the fullest discussion, of 
the matured opinions of the educated classes in India on some of 
the more important and pressing of the social questions of the day ; 
the determination of the lines upon, and the methods by which, 
during the next twelve months, it is desirable for native politicians 

to labour in the public interests. 
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DIFFICULTIES BEFOBE THE GONGBESS. 

The ends you have in view are similar to those of 
politicians in other quarters of the globe. The difficulties 
before you are however greater. Elsewhere politicians 
have to deal principally with homogeneous populations, 
to whom, at least in theory, equal political right may at 
once be accorded ; you have largely to work for those who 
yet have to pass through a long process of assimilation and 
elevation. All the greater necessity that in assemblages 
such as this you should set yourselves to the task. All the 
greater necessity that a deaf ear should be turned to 
docfcrines of despair. The question is not regarding the 
difficulties, but as to whether or not the difficulties are to 
be faced ; and if to be faced, the sooner the better. And 
it is alone by and through organisations such as yours 
that they can be faced. 

It is at the same time necessary to bear in mind that 
you stand at the most critical period of a people^s history. 
Your populations, heretofore supine, are awakening to 
consciousness and new hopes, whilst they may not as 
yet have fully acquired habits of self-restraint and senti- 
ments of responsibility. Mistakes are certain to be made, 
and are sure to be attributed by opponents, not to their 
true source — former conditions, but to the awakening, 
the ennobling process* We must be prepared to meet 
misrepresentations and calumny. We must take heed 
that in our leading we give no just cause for accusation. 

PAST WOBK OF THE GONGBESS. 

^ You have met at Bombay twice, at Calcutta twice, at 
Allahabad twice, at Nagpur, at Lahore ; you now meet at 
Madras for the second time. But seventy-two representa- 
tives attended your first assembly. The numbers 
gradually increased to over 1,000 at Bombay, since which 
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meeting they have^ on your own motion, for concentration 
of effectiveness, been restricted to from about 700 to 1,000. 
Your proceedings have been conducted with dignity, fair- 
ness, courtesy, and tact. 

FORMER PRESIDENTS OP THE CONGRESS. 

Your Presidents hitherto have been distinguished men, 
mainly, as was right, from amongst your own people, and 
representing, as^ they should, some of the principal races- 
and religions of India. Most eminent amongst these 
Presidents was Dadabhai Kaoroji, not only because of his* 
great abilities and his life-long services to his country, 
but because of the position he occupies as your only native 
representative in the Imperial Parliament, The electors* 
of Finsbury have done themselves honour in returning 
him. As to your other native Presidents, the ability of 
their addresses and the manner in which they conducted 
your proceedings showed their fitness for the trusts con- 
fided to them. The lamented George Yule of Calcutta, 
almost one of yourselves, presided at your Fourth Congress. 
Sir William Wedderburn conducted the fifth. I have- 
styled Mr. Naoroji your only native representative in the- 
Imperial Parliament. In Sir William Wedderburn you 
have another representative equally zealous and devoted — 
one of the faithful few whose clear conceptions of equality 
and justice have been unobscured by long official service.. 
There is another name which, although not on the list of 
your Presidents, cannot be omitted in recalling, however- 
slightly, your past proceedings — that of Charles Bradlaugh, 
‘‘ the friend and champion of India.” He attended and 
addressed your fifth Congress. The report of the sixfk is- 
formally dedicated to his memory. You never lost a better 
or an abler friend. Few men were ever so sincerely 
mourned by a larger proportion of the human face. 
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ME. WEBB's qualifications TO PRESIDE. 

Having already placed in the chair two Scotchmen^ 
you have now chosen an Irishman. Doubtless, after a 
•becoming interval with native Presidents, you will call an 
Englishman. My nationality is the principal ground for 
my having been selected. I have none of the brilliant 
•qualifications of my predecessors. On your kind invita- 
tion I take the position that was intended for a great 
felow- countryman of my own. However I do not ques- 
tion the fitness of your choice, for I am representative in 
several respects. I was nurtured in the conflict against 
American slavery. In the words of William Lloyd 
Garrison, the founder of the movement, “ My country is 
the world; my countrymen are all mankind.” To aid in 
the elevation of my native land has been the endeavour of 
my riper years. In the words of Daniel O’Connell: 

My sympathies are not confined to my own green Island. I 
am a friend to civil and religious liberty all over the world. 

I hate tyranny and oppression wherever practised, 
more especially if practised by my own Government, for 
them I am in a measure responsible. I have felt the 
bitterness of subjection in my own country. I am a 
.member of the Irish Parliamentary Party. I am one of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee. I am a Dissenter, 
proud of the struggles of my Quaker forefathers for free- 
dom of thought and action : a Protestant returned by a 
Catholic constituency — a Protestant living in a Catholic 
■country, testifying against craven fears of a return to 
■obsolete religious bitterness and intolerance— fears in your 
country and in mine worked upon to impede the progress 
cf liberty. 

To be placed in this chair is the highest honour to 
which I can ever aspire. 
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That I have not resided in India is no disqualification. 
Free peoples are within their own borders the best judges 
of their own affairs. But where are concerned the interests 
of a large population governed by a dominant class, the 
members of that class, whose apparent interests lie in a 
continuance of that domination, cannot as a rule fairly 
judge. There are rare exceptions, such as Sir William 
Wedderburn, but, generally speaking, their vision is 
obscured by prejudices. West Indian slavery would never 
have been abolished by West Indian planters, nor 
American slavery by Southern Whites. Catholics would 
never have been emancipated in Ireland, the Church 
would not have been disestablished, or the franchise 

• extended, by that class there under present institutions. 

DUTIES OP ENGLISH OFFICIALS TOWARDS INDIA, 

Nothing in what I have said or intend to say must 
however be taken as implying want of appreciation of the 

• character and services of numbers of my fellow-citizens, 
whose lives have been and are given to the administration 
and government of India. They were doubtless at first 
attracted to the service solely as a career in life. But 
residence here, sympathy with your people, and a sense of 
duty rapidly impel to higher motives. They become 
sincerely anxious for your welfare and devoted to what 
they believe your highest good. Never has more consci- 

■ enee been brought to the Government of a conquered 
■country. We here are not set against them unless, indeed, 
they are determined to set themselves against us. The 
services of men of their training, temper, and turn of 
mind may, perhaps for generations to come, be necessary, 
'They are to be honoured and respected in their sphere. 
But they must not impede or prevent the giadual applica- 
vtion of principles other than those laid down by statesmen 
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of the first rank fully half-a-century ago to the govern- 
ment of this country. I might perhaps have been more 
affected than I have been by the attitude and language of' 
many of them regarding your country and your people, 
were it not that it is such as I have been accustomed to 
hear from the same class in Ireland towards my country 
and my people. If the anticipations of these regarding 
your capacities and your future are as fully belied as 
have been the anticipations of those regarding our 
capacities and our future, you may rest satisfied. Closely 
allied, as they have been, to us in Ireland in blood and 
religion, their efforts to govern independent of Irish 
opinion resulted in failure. How much less likely is it 
that they can succeed here without availing themselves of 
your assistance more largely than heretofore. 

INBIVIBUAB CHAEACTER ANB TEAINING. 

In our efforts for reform and constitutional liberty, 
much will depend upon individual character and training ; 
upon the extent to which we wisely administer the powers 
we have. The English are not naturally better or braver 
than other peoples. They owe their success partly to 
high average reliability and a high sense of duty. What 
they personally undertake they usually perform. Like 
others, they are moved by selfish considerations ; but 
having, in politics of administrative office, once engaged for 
the public weal, they are not apt to neglect it for private 
interests ; they can rely upon each other. Let us take 
pattern by them in these respects. 

PAELIAMENTAEY lOTEKEST IN INBIAN AFPAIES. 

While most anxious not to implicate your cause with 
Irish politics, or the relation between Great Britain and 
Ireland, I may occasionally illustrate your affairs by 
reference to my own country. Your interests are in- 



fact closely in volved in some effectual settlement of t e 
Irish question. One of your principal and most jus 
complaints is that no sufficient attention is 
your affairs in Parliament. Whilst months arc allotted 
to the consideration of the British Budget, a few ours 
are grudged to yours. Parliament is paralysed ivith wor -. 
It has undertaken functions it cannot perform. Three 
separate Parliaments had enough to do to manage the' 
affairs of England, Scotland, and Ireland. They were 
merged into one when the population of the United 
Kingdom was only fifteen millions. That population has 
now risen to thirty-eight millions. Parliament has, more- 
over, undertaken to care for your two hundred and 
eighty millions. The sphere of law is becoming both 
wider and more minute. Surely Parliament ought to be 
more of an Imperial, less of a local, assembly. 
generations to come, England, the heart of the Empire, 
must have the preponderating influen ce in Imperial 
Councils. That we grant. You, who are Indian, and 
I, who am Irish, trust that our Imperial rights will not 
suffer from that preponderating English influence. But 
at present the Imperial Parliament is occupied largely 
with the affairs of under five millions of people, and 

ministries rise and fall on the question of Ireland rather 

than great Imperial interests. The entire Empire 
is concerned in the speedy settlement of the Irish 

question. 

benefits of imperial unity. 

We bold to Imperial unity, undisputed and intact. To 
question this would be idle, nor do we question it, and. 
we do not desire to question it. We believe that 
the period of small states— too often a burden alike to 
themselves and to the worldj with their dissensions and 
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wars — is rapidly passing away and that a better era is 
dawning when, under the segis of immensely powerful 
•states, the people can rest secure and enjoy real liberty. 
The series of events by which this change has been wrought 
is sufficiently painful, often unutterably shocking. We 
may well turn with horror from the record. I for one 
would rather be descended from those who rest in the 
graves of the conquered than from those who rode with 
victors. There is no true glory in mere domination. In 
public places and museums I turn with shame from the 
pitiful trophies torn from subjected peoples. We must 
however accept the conditions of these changes. Let us 
■enjoy their benefits, which are many. After all, the 
•external prestige of nationality is not the important con- 
sideration, Individual liberty, the wise administration of 
local affairs, the educating of a responsible population, 
these are of far greater consequence. And Imperial 
>unity cannot realise its full strength and will not fulfil 
its true functions until all are trained to enjoy these 
benefits, and these benefits are extended to all. What 
man of ordinary intelligence could prefer Russian despo- 
tism to British freedom ? British power in India will re- 
main invulnerable against foreign aggrandisement so long 
as you believe that with the spread of modern ideas and 
•education, which are largely due to British rule, will 
come an extension of English liberty. 

INDIAN NATIONALITY. 

There is no possibility of turning back. Once imbue 
nations with aspirations for progress and enlightenment, 
and they must go forwards towards liberty, For fifty 
years the Anglo-Indian Government has been urging you 
to educate yourselves, to imbibe principles of constitutiomil 
liberty, to obliterate old divisions, to break down caste 
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f prejudices, to rise to the level of British citizenship, and 

^ unite for the good of a common country. Taking up Sir • 

William Hunter’s History of the Indian Peoples, the first 
sentence that rivetted my attention was one in which it 
is desired that the Anglo-Indian schools should “become 
the nurseries of a self-respecting nation.” The. towers of 
I a University were the first object that met my gaze the 

‘ morning after my arrival in India. Nationality has well 

S been defined in your debates as 

the aggregate of those who are citizens of one country [one 
definite geographical unit] subordinate to one power, subject to 
one supreme legislature, taxed by one authority, influenced for 
w'eal and woe by one system of administration, urged by like im- 
pulses to secure like rights and to be relieved of like burdens. I 

* * It has for its central stock, like the trunk of a tree, the [ 

people who have for ages and generations settled and domiciled in j; 

a country with more or less ethnic identity at the bottom, and more | 

or less unified by being continually sujeeted to identical environ- | 

ment and to the inevitable process of assimilation. | 

Those who accept any such definitions circle in narrow | 

grooves of thought if they believe that such nationality is | 

inimical to Imperial strength and unity. . It may in truth 
be its outcome and its crown, 

WHAT ARE POLITICS? 

Politics are amongst the most ennobling, most compre- 
hensive spheres of human activity and none should even- 
tually be excluded from their exercise. There is much 
that is ludicrous, mucli t|iat is sad, much that is deplor- 
able about them. Yet they remain, and ever will remain,, 
the most effective field upon which to work for the good 
of our fellows. The political atmosphere, that which we 
here hope to breathe, is one into which no thought of 
“greed or lust, or low ambition” should enter, W 
desire the good of all. We work for all. No class, how- 
ever lowly, however despised, must be shut out from our 
sympathies and our endeavours — from the expectations of 
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that great future towards which we all yearn. We desire 
not alone the brotherhood of man, but the brotherhood 
and sisterhood of men and women. In proportion as men 
and women sympathise with each other, take part in each 
other’s pursuits, and strive for the common weal, in such 
proportion is public life elevated and purified* Amongst 
women are some of your best and most earnest friends 
in the United Kingdom. 

THE ARMS ACT. 

Admitting the paramount necessity for the mainte-^ 
nance of the unity of the Empire, we know that all ques- 
tions relating to arms and the armed forces of the Crown 
must be treated with circumspection. We must weigh 
well our words and the difficulties of the situation. 

In Ireland during most of my lifetime it has been a 
penal offence to carry them without license, and licenses 
are strictly guarded. In India you rest under closer 
restrictions. Some modification of the rules under the 
Arms Act is necessary 

so as to make them equally applicable to all residents io, or 
visitors to, India without distinction of creed, caste, or colour ; 
to ensure the liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals 
habitually destroy human life, cattle, or crops ; and to make all 
licenses granted under the revised rules of lifelong tenure revoc- 
able only on proof of misuse and valid throughout the provincial 
jurisdiction in which they are issued. 

With us the prohibitions ar^iari insult to the soil ; 
with you, to the race, 

POVERTY OP INDIA. 

Nothing is more striking in considering the condition 
of India than its poverty compared with the wealth of the 
rest of the Western world, especially with the United 
Kingdom. (The riches of Great Britain are so enormous 
that the poverty of Ireland scarcely affects the general 
average.) The mean annual income of the inhabitants of 
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f the United Kingdom has been estimated at J33-14s. ; 

\ that of the people of India, at from Es. 20 to Es. 27. Mr. 

Fowler, in his ministerial statement this year, dwelt upon 
i the comparative lightness of burthen of Indian taxation 

I compared with that in the United Kingdom, forgetting 

I that 5 per cent, on an income of Es. 20 is a much heavier 

I burthen than 7| per cent, on £33, It is impossible, upon 

I any basis of fair play, to justify debiting you with so 

■ many large items, such as the India Office and India Office 

expenses, recruiting depots, loss on exchange, and the like, 
which really form a portion of the British Home Charges. 
If the maintenance of the Indian Empire is so essential 
to British prestige and greatness, if the honour and glory 
are to be Britain’s surely she, not you, should bear the 
heavy burthen. She does not attempt to collect similar 
charges from the Colonies. 

The aggregate annual savings of the United Kingdom 
in the years between 1840 and 1888 have been estimated 
at .£110,000,000, or over £300,000 a day. Such accumula- 
tions of wealth, combined with parsimonious dealings with 
poorer peoples, are irreconcilable with real belief in the 
precepts of righteousness. 

The expenditure upon the army in India, which in 
1882-83 stood at Ex. 18,359,000 (including Ex. 17,000 
for Afghanistan and EX|.,1}308,000 for Egypt), had in 1893 
risen by 27 per cent, to Ex. 23,877,000. Any advantages 
to be derived from this increased expenditure have not 
been shared in alike by native and by British troops. The 
pensions of European officers have been raised 37 per cent.; 
of native ' officers only 1 1 per cent. Thirteen per cent, 
more per man is spent upon the British rank and file ; 
4 per cent, less per man upon the native rank and file. 
Your taxes spent abroad have risen from Ex.l7,369;000 
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in 1882 by 31 per cent, to Ex. 22,911,060 in 1892. In 
the former year they amounted to 23 per cent., in the- 
latter to 25 per cent., of your total expenditure. No 
country could permanently afford such a drain. These 
increases are not materially due to alterations in the rates 
of exchange. 

These startling facts demand grave consideration east 
and west of Suez, apart from the daily deteriorating con- 
dition of agriculture generally. I am not competent 
enough to speak on the state of your peasantry, but so 
far as all accounts go, official included, there are strong 
grounds to apprehend danger from the agricultural 
condition of the country. I am aware that this problem 
constantly engages the attention of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and it is to be hoped that it will take a new 
departure in its policy of land revenue. Mere palliatives 
will never do. A judicious and statesmanlike survey of 
the existing situation should enable it to devise a satis- 
factory remedy whatever action may be taken to free the 
impoverished peasantry from the hands of money-lenders 
will go a great way to ameliorate their condition. And 
Government itself should modify its cast-iron system of 
exacting revenu^ at dates at which the cultivators are least 
prepared to discharge the State du^. We must, however, 
not take a gloomy view of the situation. If you have 
greater difficulties to contend with than we in Ireland, you 
will remember that youi* population has b^en increasing, 
whilst ours has been reduced by over '40 per cent, within 
the past half-century. Whilst you ‘ have leeway to make 
up in education and material advancement, your relative 
progress has been and is out of all proportion to burs, 
REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE GOITNCILS. 

The Justice of, and necessity for, adequate representation 
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in our superior and local Councils is apparent, and natur- 
ally claims much of your attention. The administrative 
mutilation of the manifest intentions of Parliament in 
framing the Indian Councils Act is much to be deplored, 
I see that complaints have been made in every province 
where the enlarged Councils are established ; that the dis- 
tribution of seats fbr representation of the people is most 
unsatisfactory; and that while some interests are over- 
represented, other important interests are not represented 
at all. This is not in accordance, with- the* expressed views 
of British statesmen on both sides of' the House when the 
Bill was discussed. Mr. Gladstone said : 

I believe I am justified in looking; forward, hot merely to a 
nominal, but to a real living representation of the people of India. 

Lord Salisbury was no less emphatic : 

If we are to do it, and if it has to be done, let us do it system- 
atically . . . taking care that the machinery to be provided shall 
effect the purpose of giving representation, not to acoidentallv 
eonstituted bodies, not to small sections of the people here and 
there, but to the living strength and vital forces of the whole com* 
munity of India, 

How little .have these anticipations been realised; We 
have here a striking instance of the extent to , which 
administration can defeat the intentions pf legislation; 

SEPAl^TION OF EXECUTIVE AND ^UB^OlAn 

It is indeed almost more necessary. for the contentment 
of a people that they should have the administration than 
the enactment of laws. It is moreover desirablb that 
judicial should, as far -as possible,' be separated from 
executive functions, that civil and loiHtary employments 
in medical and other depai^ments should not be held by 
the same persons.. * The average military oMcer, supreme 
in his own sphere, is of all others, least suited byhis train- 
ing^to administer civil'.affairs "in' a sympathetic and con- 
oiUatmry spirit. It has been welLsaid ^tEa^ r' ^ 
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the frame of mind necessary for an executive officer and the 
frame of mind necessary for a judge are different. Executive 
officers ought to mix freely with the people, they ought to try to 
make friends with them, they ought to see this, and they ought to 
see that ; a judge, on the contrary, ought to shut his ears against 
everything except that which comes before him in court. But 
an executive officer has as such to learn everything and to do 
everything, and when becomes upon the bench, he is expected to 
ffivest his mind of whatever he has heard elsewhere. Even the best 
officer of Government is after alia human being. 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

You have properly protested against the curtailment 
of your rights regarding Trial by Jury. Whether we com- 
pare the number of convictions before and since the 
institution of the system thirty years ago, or the state of 
afairs in districts where it was not established with that 
where it was established, there appears nothing to justify 
recent changes. Officials sometimes forget that the general 
attitude of the people towards the law is of more conse- 
quence than the number of malefactors sentenced. It is 
an old principle of English jurisprudence that it is better 
that many guilty should escape than that one innocent man 
should suffer. Love of law, the conception that it is for the 
good of all — so deeply implanted in the hearts of sovereign 
peoples, who have been able to mould it to their will— is 
naturally a plant of slow growth with peoples less favoured. 

CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDIA, 

Eegarding criminal procedure in India, the public con- 
science at home has been from time to time outraged by 
instances that have reached us of what appeared to be 
undue partiality towards Europeans. A number ' of such 
;cases have been summed up in a book by Ram Gopal 
Sanyal recently published in Calcutta. The Bum Bum 
and the Guntakul cases appeared to many of us in Parlia- 
ment, disastrous miscarriages of justice detrimental to 
British prestige, the outcome of that brutal contempt for 
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your people wMcb is unkappily still characterisjbic. of mauy 
ignorant and prejudiced Europeans, of that race hatred 
which ought to be the Government’s first care to stamp, outi 
fhe very appearance or suspicion of Judging the efficiency 
of magistrates and police by their success in securing con- 
victions ought surely to be avoided. We all hope that the 
Government of India, whose desire for impartiality and 
Justice we all admit, is keenly alive to these evils and will 
try its best to consider favourably your representations 
on the subject. I trust that ere long they may, be 
removed, 

TRUST IN GOD. 

Meanwhile let us not embitter our lives, or weaken our 
energies for practical work. Human Justice is after all 
fallible Justice. We all fall short where our own interests 
are concerned ! Let what we believe to be injustice by 
others impel us to higher standards, to nobler ideals of 
life, to wider charity and forgiveness, to deeper trust in 
an Omniscience that will yet right every wrong and wipe 
the tear from every eye. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

We rejoiced on the adoption of Mr. Paul’s motion 
regarding simultaneous examinations ; still more at the 
frank spirit in which it appeared to have been accepted 
by the Government. We thought it a great step forward 
— a solid advantage gained. We have been correspondingly 
disappointed by the extent to which official counsels have 
since prevailed to the reversal by a Liberal Cabinet of the 
solemn decision then arrived at. Such vacillation tends to 
weaken the power of the House of Commons. We have 
lately seen it used as a reason why the . Upper Chamber 
should properly set at naught the resolutions of the 
Xower. When pnblic opinion has secured the ' acceptance 
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by the House of such a great principle, it has a right 
to consider its work accomplished. I but voice the pain 
which this proceeding has caused to many of the most 
ardent supporters of the Government, 

On the other hand, few actions of the present Gov- 
ernment are more indicative of the progress of liberal 
ideas than the recent convention with Japan for the 
abolition of Consular jurisdiction. This convention may 
not be without hopeful significance regarding your future. 
How comes it that powers considered inexpedient to accord 
to Indian Judges trained in British law have freely and 
almost .without comment been granted to their brethren 
in' Japan. 

EDUCATION OP THE PEOPLES. 

The education of the peoples claims the first attention 
of Government now-a-days. I regret that in your case 
the expenditure thereupon bears such a small proportion 
to that for military purposes. We must, however, in- 
dividually bear in mind— at least with us in the United 
Kingdom there is need to bear in mind— that education in 
itself confers no special claim .to employment by the State. 
Education fits us for life and enables us the better to 
use and to enjoy life. It widens our hoi'izon. But 
we must not expect too much from it. It should be a 
blessing to all; it might easily be a curse to some— if it 
spoiled them for the proper discharge of the simple duties 
that come nearest to them. 

THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 

I desire now to refer to three subjects— Drink, the 
Eegulation of Vice, and Opium — which have more parti- 
cularly interested many British friends of India. In this 
connection I must confess that, as a member of a professed- 
ly Christian land, I am almost ashamed to stand before 
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you. Christians claim to carry a message of love and' 
enlightenment to the world. You and we have come 
together ; and what have been the consequences ? Have 
you wronged us, or have we wronged you? Have you for 
individual gain forced ruin and demoralisation upon us, oi? 
have we forced theim upon you ? These questions carry 
their own answers. We owe our highest civilization and 
culture originally to the East. In return we have handed 
back some benefits, but also some of the lowest products 
of Western civilization. 

As to the drink curse (largely introduced and widely 
extended by us), there has been repeated denunciations in 
your debates. It has formed the subject of a resolution at 
more than one Congress. The spread in India of this evil 
is fully discussed in the debate on the Reform in Excise 
Administration at your sixth and eighth Congresses, It 
deplorable to hear that “ people have become more 
addicted to drink, because it has been thought to be an 
adjunct of Western civilization that “ it has been left 
for [your] Christian rulers to love it, stimulate it, and pet 
it, and make money by millions of pounds out of it.^’ In 
this Presidency the excise license appears to have increased 
five- fold. within forty years. I understand that in India 
as a whole it has doubled within twenty years. The East 
India Company, ostensibly at least, strove to reduce con- 
sumption. Can we believe that such is the object of 
Government at the present day ? There is scarcely a 
family in the United Kingdom that has not suffered from 
the ravages of drink, I am one of those who believe that the 
safety only lies in complete abstinence. To many peoples our 
introduction of it has meant annihilation. You cannot be 
too tQuch upon your guard against its insidious advances. 
I rejoice that the attention you have given to the subject 
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laas already contributed in the Madras Government alone^ 
to- -the closure of thousands of liquor shops. In such 
respects as these I have long been of the opinion that the 
crimes committed by. society through Government against 
the people are often greater and less excusable and more 
disgraceful to character than the worst crimes ever com» 
mitted by the people against society and against Govern- 
ment. The former are deliberate and far reaching. In a 
certain sense they are without justification, and every 
citizen is responsible. The latter have generally been com- 
mitted by the irresponsible few in moments of excitement* 

THE REGUCATION OF VICE. 

With regard to the odious Cantonment Acts, your 
testimony has been clear and true. At Allahabad in 1888, 
you unanimously resolved, 

that this Congress, having watched with interest and 
sympathy the exertions that are being made in England for the 
total abrogation of laws and rules relating to the regulation of 
prostitution by the State in India, places on record its appreciation 
of the services thus rendered to this country, and its desire to 
co-operate by ail means in its power in the attainment of this laud- 
able object. 

This must have had considerable influence with the 
Home Government in the ehauges which it has prescribed 
and which the Government in India is now so tardily 
carrying out. The history of this question is most signifi- 
cant from the 9th July 1887, when Lord Cross telegraphed 
to the Viceroy : “ I apprehend the system is indefensible and 
must be condemned,” till 11th August 1893, when Lord 
Roberts had the manliness to apologize to Mrs. Andrew 
and Dr. Kate Bushnell for having denied the accuracy of 
their revelations upon the subject. But for the ability and 
devotion of these American ladies, officials would still 
conceal the truth from the British public, as they managed 
tfo conceal it even from the responsible head of the respon- 
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sibl© department. /What a commentary upon Indian 
administration ! What an argument for local representa- 
tion 1 That system of administration is indeed faulty which' 
admits of simply docketing, without obeying, instructions' 
that do not meet the approval of officials. It is easy, but 
cannot be permanent. For the first time— I say it without 
meaning offence— the methods of the Indian administra- 
tion have been fully exposed ; and since they have been 
detected in one particular, we at home must beware of too^ 
blindly trusting them in others. ' 

OPIUM TRAPPIG. 

To opium I find little reference in your proceedings/ 
It is a subject which engages the attention of many of the 
more thoughtful and conscientious of your friends. There 
are difficulties surrounding it. Ko doubt, we in the United 
Kingdom for our own purposes encouraged the use of the 
drug, spread its cultivation, and forced it upon China* 
How are we to retrace our steps ? Certainly not at your 
expense. The decrease of the revenue from this source 
by 16 per cent, within the psist ten years is a warning 
that it cannot permanently be depended upon. Considera- 
tion .for the rights of your Independent States complicates 
the problem, I cannot here initiate discussion upon it.. 
Your business for this Session is already planned and 
cannot be altered. However, at some time, to us in the 
United Kingdom, who desire to do our duty in this matter,, 
your knowledge and advice would be helpful, 

INDIAN POLICY REACTS ON BRITISH POLICY. 

The reforms we desire are not likely to be accomplish- 
ed, your cause cannot be effectually pleaded, until you are 
satisfactorily represented alike in your Provincial Councils 
and in the Imperial Parliament, In proportion as each 
class and each interest within the United Kingdom has ' 
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come to have its voice heard in the Imperial Parliament^ 
in just such proportion has that assembly been streng- 
thened and dignified. That strength and that dignity will 
undoubtedly at some period be increased by representation 
from the component parts of the empire. If the empire 
is, as we believe it to be, one and indivisible, one indivi- 
sible spirit of liberty must pervade every portion of it. 
If all cannot eventually be raised to one level, all may 
equally be lowered. If absolutism is necessary here, 
absolutism will certainly taint and ultimately undermine 
the fabric of English liberty. Already the workings of 
ascendancy in India have not been without their infiuence 
in retarding steady liberal progress in the United 
Kingdom. 

CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENTS. 

I have thus ventured, within the short time at my 
disposal, carefully to lay before you my views regarding 
the questions that have most engaged your attention and 
are likely again to come up for discussion. You may the 
better appreciate the spirit in which I landed upon your 
shores and in which I shall follow your debates. 

We may proceed to our task with hope and confidence. 
Within the lifetime of a generation, you have obtained 
what may be I’egarded as the first instalment of reform in 
the direction of the expansion and recons truetion of the 
Legislative Councils, which has cost other countries 
centuries of toil and effort. You have every reason to be 
proud of what you have achieved in other directions. You 
must not be cooled by temporary discouragements, by the 
unfaithfulness of some, the want of faith of the many. 
Reform progresses like the steady rise of the tide through 
many an ebb and flow of the waves. Confident are we 
that through all storm and cloud the sun of constitutional 
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liberty will jet shine with pure and beneficent effulgence 
upon your country. Let it be your individual care to carry 
back from these Congresses into every-day life and every- 
day occupations true elevation of mind, belief in your 
future and your own power to mould your future. This 
future depends more upon yourselves than upon any 
political or financial charges. Before all, you must culti- 
vate a spirit of generous toleration and of charity between 
class And class, and creed and creed. 

Considering the general advancement of the world, 
from which no portion of its surface can be permanently 
excluded, we have every cause for encouragement, every 
incentive to press forward, setting no limits to the possible 
material and spiritual advancement of mankind. Never 
before were men and women so alive to their capabilities 
and to their responsibilities towards each other. Let us 
advance together in ever-widening combinations, with ever- 
broadening hopes, labouring for the good of all. 

For oh ! it were a gallant deed 
To show before mankind. 

Haw every race and every creed 
Might be by love combined — 

Might be combined, yet not forget 
The fountains whence they rose 
As, filled by many a rivulet. 

The stately Ganges flows. 

One of your sages has compared the soul of man to a 
bird, and earthly existence to the period marked by its 
flight through a room — out of the illimitable into the 
limitable. By devoting ourselves to the good of others 
we can best occupy that brief space. The wise assertion of 
common rights is enlightened altruism. 

CONCLUSION. 

Here I bring to a conclusion this address, as, with the 
exception of a few sentences, I had prepared it in Ireland 
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on the occasion. Since then, I have landed in India, have' 
seen some of your schools and colleges, have lingered 
in the crowded streets of your cities, have listened 
to the hum of your manufactures, have talked with 
your leaders, have watched the sunrise and sunset on 
the plains where such a large proportion of your 
population hardly wring their living from the soil. 
I now somewhat realise the surpassing beauty of your land. 
I have met you here face to face. How faint and weak,, 
how inadequate the expression of my inmost feelings is 
what I have written and read. Apart from those family 
and national ties which to each one of us are the first of * 
life’s blessings, the choicest gifts of God, I regard this 
visit to India, this permission to take part in the proceed- 
ings of this august assemblage as the highest privilege that 
has ever fallen to my lot, one that cannot but profoundly 
influence my remaining years. Two convictions before all 
others press themselves in upon me. The one, the great- 
ness of the mission of the United Kingdom in this land, 
apart from its inception and much of its history. The 
other, that this Oongress movement is the necessary and 
logical outcome, the richest fruit of that noble mission of 
which we English, Scotch, and Irish people should be 
proud. You yourselves are taking up the work, the wmrk 
which you and you alone can ultimately perfect — “ the 
eradication by direct friendly intercourse of all possible 
race, creed or national prejudices amongst all lovers of 
your country.” This is, in truth, the greatest combined 
peaceful effort for the good of the largest number of the- 
human race that History has recorded. 


Eleventh Congress — Poona— 
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HON. SHRENDRANATH BANERJEA. 

PRESIDENTIAL DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank 
you heartily for electing me as President of this Congress. 
I can conceive of no higher honour — -no loftier trust — no 
more exalted dignity — than that to which you have 
summoned me by your united suffrages. The highest 
reward which in these days a public man may receive, next 
to the approbation of his own conscience, is the confidence 
of his fellow-countrymen. For him what higher mark of 
honour or what nobler incentive to duty could there be 
than his election as the President of an assembly like this 
which is the non-official Parliament of his nation ? But 
great as the honour is, far higher is the responsibility 
which belongs to it. It is a part of the divine arrange- 
ment that where there is a privilege there is also a corres- 
ponding^ duty. Your President is not only your speaker 
he is something more. It is his duty to maintain order, to 
regulate your proceedings and to facilitate the despatch of 
your business. Having regard to the magnitude of this 
assembly, this in itself would make a heavy demand upon 
the resources, physical and mental, of the strongest and 
the ablest among us. But your President has other duties 
imposed upon him. During the three days that the 
Congress is in session he is your spokesman, your oi’gan,; 
the right arm of your strength. He voices forth the spirit 
which animates you in your deliberations, the temper 
which guides you in the solemn and arduous task which 
lies before you. One may well stagger at a responsibility 
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so vast and so many-sided ; but your lorbearance and 
generosity is the saving element in the situation. The 
moment you induct any one into the chair — the moment 
you install him in his office— from that moment you 
accord him in an unstinted measure your sympathy and 
your support. You forgive him his faults — you overlook 
his mistakes — you help him in his task — and you send 
him forth to his work, with your prayers and your bene- 
dictions. It has been truly remarked that the manner in 
which people conduct themselves at a public meeting is 
some evidence of their capacity for Self-Government. 
Judged by this test you are past- masters in the art. 
{Cheers,) For I know of no assembly more orderly in its 
conduct, more differential to constituted authority, more 
firm in its adherence to its programme and yet withal 
more moderate in the expression thereof than these yearly 
gatherings of the National Congress. {Fear, hear,) Nay 
more, weak as your President may be, he and the Congress 
are supported by an unseen force of immense potency. 
The good wishes of the educated community follow us, 
They are present in spirit, if not present in body. They 
are watching our deliberations with intense interest. They 
pour forth their heart’s prayer for the success of our work, 
{Loicd che&i's,) 

CONGRESS MOVEMENT. 

I was not a little amused and interested to read in 
an English newspaper the other da}?” a statement to the 
effect that the women of my province had idolized the 
Congress, and that it had duly found its place in the Hindu 
pantheon. The fact is laid hold of by the writer as 
•evidence of the superstition and ignorance of the people 
and their incapacity for representative institutions. I was 
not aware that any responsible Congressman had ever 
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asked for representative institutions for our women or for 
the masses of our people. However much we may love 
and respect our ladies, we do not think they are yet 
qualified for representative government. They are not 
even supposed to be qualified in England. Our demand 
is much more limited. We should be satisfied if we obtain 
representative institutions of a modified character for the 
educated community who by reason of their culture and 
enlightenment, their assimilation of English ideas and 
their, familiarity with* English methods of Government 
might be presumed to be qualified for such a boon. But 
it would be useless to traverse the statement or the in- 
ference which is sought to be deduced from it. It would 
be almost cruel to dissipate the little romance which has 
gathered round our great movement. But this I will say 
on your behalf, that God or no God, whether the Congress 
has found a place in the Hindu pantheon or not, it is 
enshrined in the hearts of the educated community of 
India — it excites their deepest reverence, stirs their most 
earnest enthusiasm — it is the God of their idolatry — it is 
indissolubly bound up with and forms part and pai*cel of 
the life of New Indian {Loud and prolonged cheers^) 
CONGRESS SESSION AT POONA. 

In addressing you on this occasion it is impossible not 
to advert for a moment to the circumstance of the Con- 
gress being held at Poona. This is the first time 
the Congress assembles in this great historical city. It 
was purely an accident that deprived Poona of the honor 
of being the birthplace of the Congress. The first Con- 
gress was to have been held here, but sickness broke out- 
in the city, and the veriue had to be changed to Bombay, 
But though deprived of this honour by an untoward acci- 
dent, your citizens and the people of the Deccan at large^ 
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have had a great hand in the up-building of the Con- 
gress. Nearly two centuries ago your ancestors built up 
an empire which contended with Britain for supremacy 
in India. But those days of strife are past and gone. 
If war has its victories, peace also has her triumphs ; 
and this Congress will remain to you and to those who 
have worked with you as a. monument of your energy 
and of your devotion to the country in these times, when 
the triumphs of peace are the most enduring, 

LOCAL CONTROVERSIES — A ^JRTSIS AVERTED. 

It would be mere affectation on my part were I to 
ignore these events which preceded the session of the 
Congress at Poona, and which for a time at least Med 
the public mind 6f India with alarm and anxiety, I am 
.a stranger to your local politics and your local feeling, 
I have no right to judge. I have not the means to judge. 
Who am I that I should judge? But spectators some- 
times see more of the game than the actual players. And 
this I will venture to say that those who were in favour 
of the Social Conference being held in the Fandal 
and those who were opposed to it were all animated 
by one common sentiment of devotion to the Congress 
movement. They differed in their methods. We 
who stand outside your local controversies, while we 
sympathise with the deep-seated convictions of ail 
parties and admire the noble sacrifice which the Secretary 
of the Conference -has made to restore amity and concord, 
must ask you to exercise mutual charity, and forbearance 
to forget and to forgive, and to unite in one common effort 
to make this Congress worthy of the capital of 

and an example to all future Congresses. In this 
^ connection I cannot help expressing my sense of admira- 
tion at the conciliatory attitude so strikingly displayed by 
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Justice Ranade, Secretary of the Social Conference, at 
a critical stage in the history of the controversy to which I 
have referred. It adverted a crisis which might have 
proved disastrous to the best interests of the Congress, 
The Congress owes a heavy debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Justice Ranade. 

COSMOPOLITAN CHARACTER OP THE CONGRESS. 

We cannot afford to have a schism in our camp. Already 
they tell us that it is a Hindu Congress, although the 
presence of our Mahomedan friends completely contradicts 
the statement. Let it not be said that this is the Congress 
of one social party rather than that of another. It is the 
Congress of United India, of Hindus and Mahomedans, of 
Christians, of Parsees and of Sikhs, of those who would 
reform their social customs and those who would not. 
Here we stand upon a common platform — here we have all 
agreed to bury our social and religious differences, and 
recognise the one common fact that being subjects of the 
same Sovereign and living under the same Government 
and the same political institutions, we have common 
rights and common grievances. And we have called 
forth this Congress into existence with a view to 
safeguard and extend our rights and redress our grievan- 
ces. What should we say of a Faculty of Doctors who 
fell out, because though in perfect accord as to the prin- 
ciples of their science, they could not agree as to the 
age at which they should marry their daughters, at 
whether they should remarry thier widowed daughters 
or not. 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

The Congress has now been in existence for eleven 
years. We have not as yet got a written constitution, 
though I hope, we shall provide ourselves with one be- 
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fore we separate, But there has grown arouud us a body 
of usages, the unwritten customary law of the Congress^ 
which govern our movement. If there is one principle 
more than another, which is uniformly accepted, and uni- 
versally assented to, it is this — that, no matter what 
differences of opinion may exist among us as regards reli- 
gious beliefs or social usages, they shall be no bar to our 
acting together in Congress — they shall not be permitted 
to interrupt the cordiality of our relations as Congress- 
men. Never was the truth of this remark more strikingly 
illustrated than in connection with the agitation on the 
Consent Bill. Congressmen and Congress leaders an.ajed 
themselves on opposite sides. Sir Komesh Chunder 
Mitter, whose ill-health we all deplore, and who if he 
were better would probably have occupied the chair which 
I so unworthily fill, strenuously opposed the Bill ; our 
great leader, Mr. Allan Hume, was as strenuously in 
favour of it. Our political opponents fanned the flames. 
They looked forward to an approaching schism. , They 
were disappointed. We rapidly closed our ranks. This 
controversy took place in the early part of 1891 ; the 
Congress of 1891 held at Nagpur was as successful as any 
of the previous Congresses had been Ours is a political 
and not a social movement ; and it cannot be made a 
matter of complaint against us that we are not a social 
organization any more than it can be urged against any 
of my lawyer friends that they are not doctors. Even 
in regard to political matters, such is our respect for 
the opinions of minorities, so far back as 1887, I 
think it was at the instance of Mr, Budruddin Tyabji, 
who once was our President and whose elevation to the 
Bench of the Bombay High Court is a matter of national 
congratulation, a resolution was passed to the effect that 
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where there is practical unanimity among a class, though 
in a minority in the Congress, that a question should not 
be discussed, it should forthwith be abandoned. We who 
show such great respect for the opinions of others deserve 
at least an equal measure of consideration from all, be 
they friends or be they otherwise. 

BISSENSION IN THE CONGRESS CAMP. 

There is special danger to which an organization, such 
as ours, is exposed and which must be guarded against. 
In the days of its infancy, when it is persecuted 'and 
reviled, the members stand fast together, their cohesion 
is great, and the compactness of the organization is in 
proportion to the pressure of adverse circumstances- 
brought to bear upon it. But when these days are past 
and gone, when the sun of prosperity begins to shine upon 
it, when the prestige of victory comes to be associated 
with its honored name, when opposition has dwindled 
down to the proportions of an occasional and feeble pro- 
test, uttered by some journalist who is not abreast of the 
times and who has not perhaps forgotten his old love for 
the movement, then we are confronted with the danger 
of there being developed from within the seeds of dissen- 
sion and dispute. Relieved from the pressure of adverse cir- 
cumstances, the cohesion of the members is apt to grow Jess, 
their enthusiasm to cool and the consistency of the organiza- 
tion to give way to the demoralizing influence of 
success. 

I am sure we have not yet arrived at the stage. We 
are still exposed to the taunts and jeers of our opponents 
— we are still regarded as a set of impracticable people 
whose knowledge of all things, specially of finance, leaves 
much room for improvement. Our progress though satis- 
14 
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factory, considering our opportunities and the short time 
we have been in existence as an organisation^ is insigni- 
ficant when compared with what we have yet to achieve 
before we reach the goal of our aspirations, the promised 
land of equal freedom and of equal rights with British 
subjects, which has ever been the dream of Congress 
leaders, and which when realized will constitute, in 
the words of the late Sir Madhava Eow, “ the soundest 
triumph of British administration and a crown of glory to 
British rule/’ Having regard to our achievements in the 
past, the possibilities which unfold themselves in the 
future, and the trust we have assumed to safeguard and 
extend the sphere of our rights, we should be false to 
ourselves if we did not stand shoulder to shoulder, 
forgetful of all differences, in the one common endeavour 
to uphold the national interests as represented by the 
Congress. 

CONGEBSS CONSTITUTION. 

This leads me to the question of the constitution of the 
Congress. Having regard to recent events we must accord 
to it the forefront place — the place of honour — in our 
debates. I have referred to the usages, the unwritten law, of 
the Congress. It must be admitted that the time has come 
when we must clearly ,, define these usages, and .accord to 
them the deliberate and authoritative sanction of the 
Congress. The need of a constitution was felt very 
early in the history of our movement. We are fighting 
a constitutional battle, and it was felt that we should 
place our organisation upon a constitutional basis. So 
far back as the year 1887 at the Third Session of the 
Congress held at Madras, the very first resolution that 
was passed was a resolution appointing a Committee to 
draft a set of rules to be laid before the Congress on the 
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last day of its sitting. I will read to you the Reso- 
lution':—::, 

That a Committee be appointed eonsisjing of the gentlemen 
marginally enumerated to consider what rules, if any, may now be 
usefully framed in regard to the institution and working ^ or the 
Congress with instruetions to report thereon on the oufch instant. 

In accordance with this Resolution the Committee re- 
ported on the 30th December, and a Resolution was passed 
to the effect that the rules be circulated to the Standing 
Congress Committees who were to work on them so far 
as practicable, and to report thereon to the next Con- 
gress. Let me reproduce the text of the Resolution : — 

That the rules drafted by the Committee appointed under 
Resolution— stand over for consideration till next Congress, but 
that in the meantime copies be circulated to ail Standing Congress 
Committees with the request that they will during the coming year 
act in accordance with these rules so far as they may seem to them 
possible and desirable, and report thereon to the next Congress 
with such further suggestions as to them may seem meet. 

I regret to have to say that the matter was not report- 
ed to the next Congress which met at Allahabad 
.and was not considered by them, It was not 
considered till 1894 at the Madras Congress of last 
year. In 1893, when the Congress met at Lahore, 
a strongly-felt wish was expressed in favour of providing 
the Congress with a constitution without further loss of 
time. It was, I think, those good and self-sacrificing men 
connected with the Anglo- Yedic College who urged upon 
us the need of a constitution. They pointed to their own 
great College as evidence of what might be done by 
organised effort proceeding upon a constitutional basis. 
ISTothing however was done in 1893. It was too late to 
discuss the question. In 1894, at the last Session of the 
Congress held in Madras, the matter was again considered 
when the following Resolution was passed : — 

That this Congress is of opinion that the time has come when 
the constitution of the Congress should be settled and rules and 
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regulations laid down, as to the number of delegates, their qualifi* 
cations, the localities for assemblage and the like, and with this 
view the Congress requests the Standing Committee of Poona to 
draw up draft rules and circulate them among the different 
Standing Congress Committees for their report ; these reports 
together with the draft rules and the report thereon to be laid 
before the next Congress for consideration. 

The Poona Committee have, I understand, at the last 
moment drawn up a body of rules which they have 
circulated to the Congress Committee. The Standing 
Congress Committee have not considered these rules 
and the reports are not before us. I have not 
the smallest desire to excuse the Standing Congress 
Committees elsewhere at the expense of the Poona 
Committee. They might easily have moved in the matter 
and appealed to the Poona Committee ; but they took no 
action — they slept over the matter. I think we must all 
share the responsibility of this tardy action on the part 
of the Poona Committee. We are never tired of remind- 
ing the Government of their broken promises. The one 
charge which we urge against the Government — which 
we repeat acl nauseam — which we reiterate in season and 
out of season, is that they have made large promises 
which they have only inadequately redeemed, and that the 
measure of their performances fail short of the measure of 
their promises. Are we not in all conscience amenable to 
the same charge ? We have more than once solemnly 
undertaken to provide the Congress with a constitution. 
IJore than once have we broken this promise. Our 
declarations are a dead letter. We have not carried them 
out. But it is no use lamenting over the past. Let the 
dead past bury their dead. Let us retrieve the mistakes 
and omissions of the past. Let us, before we separate, 
have a few well-defined rules which will embody existing 
practice and obviate [future difficulties. We may follow 
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the precedent set by the Madras Congress of 1887 ; 
appoint a Committee to frame rules on the first day with 
instructions to report on or before the last day of the 
Congress. We need not circulate these rules to the Stand- 
ing Congress Committees. That is the old plea for inaction. 
We shall not have any rules at all if we are to repeat 
the hapless experiments of former years. Nor need our 
rules be like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, rigid 
and indexible, admitting of no change, no modification* 
If we find any rule working badly, there is nothing to 
prevent our changing it. I earnestly appeal to you, 
brother- delegates, as a fellow-worker and an old Congress- 
man, to apply yourselves to this task. It will be evidence 
of your practical wisdom, of your ready recognition of 
public opinion, and of your capacity to adapt yourselves 
to the environments of your situation. A Congress with 
a constitution would be far more potent for good than a 
Congress without a constitution. A representative body 
like the Congress, organized upon a constitutional basis, 
cannot long exist by the side of a bureaucratic Govern- 
ment without powerfully influencing it for good. A 
Congress with a constitution would be the living protest 
of the educated community against a form of administra- 
tion, where the will of the few and not the voice of the 
many prevails, 

CONGRESS — ITS GROWTH ANH DEVELOPMENT. 

From the consideration of the constitution of the 
Congress we pass on to discuss the constitution of the 
Government of this country ; and as in our own case, so 
also here, much remains to be done. At this stage, and 
standing upon the vantage-ground we happen to occupy, 
we may pause for a moment to take a brief retrospect of 
the past, if only to derive from it the inspiration and 
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guidance for tlie future. The illustrious men — I feel tho 
less hesitation in bearing my humble testimony to their 
worth, as I was not one of them — who founded the Oon» 
gress at Bombay- — some of whom are dead and gone, 
whose memories we revere, and the memory of none do 
we cherish with a greater measure of reverence than that 
of the young, the versatile, the brilliant Kashinath 
Trimbak Telang — these illustrious men did not in their 
wildest dreams anticipate the great future which awaited 
their movement. In this connection I am reminded of 
the exquisite lines of Longfellow which occur in his 
“ Spanish Student ” describing the spirit which pervades 
the achievements of the man of genius. The man of genius,, 
says he, finds around him 

All the means of action ; 

The shapeless masses, — the materials. 

They lie everywhere around him. Footsore and 
weary with travel he comes, and with the uncouth charcoal 
he inscribes on the w^all. And lo and behold ! transfigured 
by the magic 'of his touch, 

All its hidden virtues shine. 

* * * # 

It gleams a diamond. 

The forces were there ; the materials were there r 
they lay in shapeless masses. The hour had come ; the men 
were there. They communicated to them the Promethean 
spark, the celestial fire which made them instinct with life, 
and under their controlling guidance, the Congress has 
developed into a movement fraught with unspeakable 
blessings to generations of my countrymen yet unborn. 
The birth of the Congress had, indeed, d)een foreseen by 
the great men who had been associated with the Anglo- 
Indian Government in the early stages of its progressive 
development, Macaulay, speaking from his place in Parlia- 
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mentJ on the occasion of the enactment of the Charter Act,. 
used language which had about it the ring of prophetic 
inspiration; ■ 

It may be, said he, that the public mind of India may sa 
expand under our system as to outgrow that system ; that our 
subjects, being brought up under good Government, may develop 
a Capacity for better Government, that being instructed in European 
knowledge they may crave for European institutions. I know not 
whether such a day will ever come, but when it does come, it will 
be the proudest day in the annals of England. 

We have met to celebrate this day, the proudest in 
the annals of England and India. The National Congress 
is the outcome of those civilizing influences which Macaulay 
and his co-ad jutors were instrumental in implanting in the 
Government of this country. It has a brilliant record. I 
will claim this for the Congress that it has not taken up a 
single question which it has not brought within the range 
of practical politics, or which it has not brought nearer to 
solution. You took up the question of the separation of 
judicial and executive functions. It has been declared to 
be a counsel of perfection by so high an authority as Lord 
Dufferin. You took up the Excise question. In my 
Province, in the more crowded districts, the outstills have 
been abolished. You agitated for the reform of the Police. 
In my province a Police Commission was appointed, and, 
though the Police remains very much what it was, I must 
say that a genuine effort is being made by the Government 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Commission. 
You insisted in season and out of season upon the wider 
employment of our countrymen in the higher offices of 
State, The Public Service Commission was appointed ; 
and, though I cannot congratulate the Government upon 
the manner in which it has dealt with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission as the outcome of their delibera- 
tions, the maximum limit of age for the Open Competitive 
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Examination was raised. Last but not ieast is the crown- 
ing triumph of the Congress in the recognition by the 
Oovernment of the representative element in the reconsti- 
tution of the enlarged Councils. 

But the subjective triumph of the Congress— -its moral 
victories — are even more remarkable than its outward 
achievements. You have introduced a new spirit into the 
country. You have infused a new enthusiasm into your 
countrymen. You have brought together the scattered 
elements of a vast and diversified population — you have 
welded them into a compact and homogeneous mass — you 
have made them vibrate with the new-born sentiment of 
an awakened nationality — you have unified them for the 
common purposes of their political enfranchisment. Along 
with the new-born impulse which you have thus com- 
municated, and which draws its inspiration from the 
living examples of English greatness, you have placed 
before your countrymen lofty ideals of public duty, 
which are slowly transforming the national character, im- 
parting to the flexibility of the East, the stamina and the 
stability of the West. Above all, you have taught your 
countrymen to glory in the British connection and to 
seek to perpetuate it not by submitting to invidious and 
irritating distinctions^ but by claiming to participate in 
full in the rights of British citizenship. 

REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Hitherto we had placed the reform of the Legislative 
Councils in the forefront among our topics of discussion. 
Then came the Councils Act of 1892 which reconstituted 
the Councils and enlarged their functions. What is our 
attitude with regard to this Act ? Are we satisfied with 
it and with the manner in which it is being worked ? I 
am afraid we must answer the question in the negative. 
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We regard the measure in the light of a cautious 
experiment which is being tried by the Govern- 
ment* Caution is an element of statesmanship. But 
caution carried to an excess — caution which is but another 
name for timidity — is a mistake and may even amount 
to a blunder. We have no objection to the Government 
exercising due caution before it takes “ a big jump into 
the unknown.” Weighted with the sense of its great 
responsibility, the Government must look around before 
it makes an important departure from the lines of its 
ancient policy. But what we complain of is, that the 
experiment might have been tried under conditions more 
favourable to its success, more consonant to the declara- 
tions which were made in Parliament by statesmen on 
both sides of the House at the time of the enactment of 
the measure. Mr. Gladstone looked forward to a living 
representation of the Indian people. Lord Salisbury was 
anxious that the machinery provided should give repre- 
sentation not to small sections of the people but to the 
living strength and the vital forces of the whole commu- 
nity. Have these anticipations been realized by the light 
of accomplished facts ? In Bengal, seven elected members 
represent the living strength and the vital forces of a 
whole community of 70 millions of people. The Councils 
have been enlarged, but In no sense so as to provide even 
a tolerably moderate representation of the people. In the 
United Kingdom, a population of 40 millions is represented 
by 670 members. In Bengal, a population of 70 millions 
is represented by only seven elected members, or if you 
like, by 10 ihembers if you take the nominated non- 
official members to represent the people, or by 20 members 
if you take the whole Council to represent the Province. 
The result is, that the election taking place under 
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system of rotation, whole divisions are left unrepresented 
in the Council. Out of the 6 Divisions in Bengal at the 
present moment, the Presidency Division which is the 
most important, and the Ohota ISTagpur and Orissa Divi- 
sions, are left out in the representation. I am awai^e 
that this is a faulty arrangement which might be rectified 
by lumping up the Divisions, as is done elsewhere, so as 
to enable the 'whole Province to take part in the elections. 
But is it possible under any conceivable arrangement, by 
any form of administrative manipulation, to secure in- 
the words of Mr. Gladstone, the living representation of 
the Indian people, or, in the words of Lord Salisbury, the 
representation of the whole community, and not of small 
sections of the people, without rnaterially adding to the 
strength of .the elective element in the Councils ? But 
we are confronted with a difficulty on the very threshold. 
Under Section 1 of the Indian Councils Act of 1892, the 
maximum number of additional members for the Gover- 
nor-General’s Council is fixed at 16, and the maximum 
number of additional members for the Legislative Coun- 
cils of Madi-as and Bombay is fixed at 20 ; and as re- 
gards Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, the posi- 
tion seems to be still more unsatisfactory. The number 
of members for the Bengal Council is not to exceed 20, 
and that for the North-Western Provinces is not to exceed 
15. Why in the Calcutta Municipality we have 75 
members to represent a population of 700,000 inhabitants, 
and a much lesser number of rate-payers ; in the 
District Boards in Bengal, the number varies 
from 10 to 40. In some of our more important Mofussil 
Municipalities, th-e number is more than 20 r 
in most Municipalities having an average income varying 
from Es. 10,000 to Es. 20,000 a year, the number is fixed.: 
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at 18. But here, in the representation of great Provinces, 
in their Legislative Councils, the number is never to 
exceed 25, and is often less. I am well aware of the 
difficulties of the Government. They must have a stand- 
ing majority in the Councils. They will say : 

It is all very well for you to raise these objections. Your 
Counsel is a counsel of perfection, we admit. But there are prac- 
tical diiBSeulfcies in the way, which we, as practical administrators, 
must take note of. We must have a standing majority in the 
Councils. If we add to the elective element, we must add to the 
number of nominated members. The requisite number of officials 
may not be available at the Presidency Towns, or if available, their 
appointment to the Councils may lead to serious administrative 
inconvenience and may involve additional expense — a matter which 
is not to be overlooked in these days of poverty and impeeu- 
niosity. ^ 

We fully admit the force of these objections. But 
the difficulties are really not insuperable. They admit of 
easy solution. The Government need not appoint official 
members to the Council to secure a majority. There are 
plenty of people who, though non-officials, would in this 
respect serve them better than officials. The experience 
of public bodies, where officials and non-officials meet for 
the transaction of public business, entirely confirms this 
view of the matter. In the Calcutta Municipality, the 
proportion of elected members is two-thirds of the entire 
body. The Government is in a hopeless minority. The 
Chairman is an official and is appointed by the Government. 
He is the organ of the Government. Though in a minority,. 
I have never known a Chairman fail to carry through any 
Besolution upon which he has set his heart. Whenever 
he wants it, he has a majority. The experience of the 
District Boards in Bengal entirely bears out the same 
view. One-half of the members are elected, the other 
half are nominated. The nominated members are not 
necessarily officials. The Chairman is the Magistrate of 
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the District. He holds the balance of power. He is the 
■dictator of the situation. He rules the District Boards. 
In the Ooimcils, the position of the Government will be 
still more favourable. The President will be the head of 
the Local Government, his prestige will be great, his 
personality will carry immense influence ; and if the num- 
ber of members be materially increased as we suggest, 
‘though only one-half of them should be nominated and 
among the nominated members there should be non-officials, 
the Government will still have a standing majority. 

THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. 

I say once again that if the Indian Councils Act is to 
be given effect to, in the spirit in which it was conceived 
by the distinguished statesmen who took part in its 
■enactment, if it is to give to the people of India a living 
representation of the whole community and not of small 
sections of the people, the number of elected members 
must be sensibly increased ; at any rate discretion should 
be given to the Government of India to increase the 
number, subject to such rules as the Government may 
think fit to make in that behalf. This can be easily done 
by a small modification of Section 1 of the Statute of 
1892. Such a measure would strengthen the popular 
element in the Councils ; but the Government would also 
share in the benefits which it would confer. A larger 
number of elected representatives in the Councils would 
place the Government in touch with the real opinion of 
the country. The voice that would be heard in the 
Councils would not be the voice of this party^ or of that 
party, of this clique or of that, but the living voice of the 
Indian people, 

I am well aware of the objections that will be urged 
-against my proposal. It will be said : ‘‘ You got the 
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Couricils Act amended only the other day. It is too 
early to think of amending it again.” To that I have 
an obvious reply to give : It is never too early to raise 
the cry for reform. We must cry betimes, cry late, cry 
incessantly, fill the air ^vith our importunate clamour,, 
and then only can we hope to move the Government 
to take any action. Qideta non mom7*e, in the words of 
Sir Robert AValpole, is the accepted creed of all Govern- 
ments. They never move except under the irresistible 
pressure of a public opinion which will admit no delay 
or postponement. You have your own experience to 
guide you in the matter. You began 'the agitation for 
the reform of the Councils in 1885. In Bengal, we began 
it earlier, and the concession was made to us, though not 
in complete accordance with our anticipations or our 
wishes, only so recently as 1892. In making the present 
demand we are encouraged by the unquestionable success 
which has so far attended the experiment which is being 
tried. Sir Charles Elliott, speaking from his place as 
President of the Bengal Legislative Council, thus bore 
testimony to the distinct accession of strength to the 
Council which the addition of the elective element has 
secured : — 

I am quite satisfied in my own mind that the extension of the 
Council has materially added to its strength, and to its popularity 
and to its power of doing good for the country. Of the Hon’ble 
Members present, there are, I think, three whose term of office will 
come to an end before we meet next time and who may be re- 
elected or who may not. If they are re-elected, we shall welcome 
them back ; if not, we hope we shall find in their successors,, 
colleagues who are as generous and as zealous as they^have been. 

INTEEPELLATION IN LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

The Councils have been reconstituted, and their func- 
tions have been enlarged. The most important addition 
to the functions of the Councils consists in conferring 
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upon members the right of interpellation. We are truly 
grateful to the Government for this right. It is an in- 
estimable boon. 'No Government which did not feel 
strong in the strength of conscious rectitude would ven- 
ture to confer such a boon upon a foreign dependency. In 
the dark days of the Second Empire in France, when re- 
pression was the order of the day, the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies were deprived of this right. 

It was the feeling of conscious rectitude that in the 
main led the Executive Council of the Government of 
India to recommend that this right should be conferred 
upon Members of Council. Sir Charles Elliott has let us 
into the secrets of his “ prison house.^^ He told us the 
other day from his place as President of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council, that Sir George Chesney argued in the 
Executive Council that the Government had nothing to 
conceal. Lord Dufferin urged that it would often help 
the Government to dispel false reports and to clear up 
misconceptions which were embarrassing to the adminis- 
tration. Lord Dufferin never showed greater prescience. 
I will here only refer to two questions that were asked 
in the course of this year. A few months back it was 
reported in one of the Anglo-Indian papers of Calcutta— 
the Indian Daily Mws, I think it was — ^that the Govern- 
ment had it in contemplation to frame a new set of rules 
in connection with the Official Secrets Act with a view to 
render these rules more stringent in their operation. The 
report created a considerable stir. Articles appeared in 
the newspapers ; the motives of Government were aspersed, 
A question was put in Council. The Chief Secretary re- 
plied that there was no truth in the report, and that the 
Government did not mean to take any action in regard 
to these rules. The misconception was removed — the ex- 



<3itement disappeared. Take the other case. Some time 
ago there appeared a very sensational account of a murder 
case at Chittagong in one of the newspapers which, 
if true, implied a grave reflection upon the local officials. 
A question was put in Council. A very elaborate answer 
was given, and the conduct of the officials was placed 
in its proper light. 

During the year now closing, ugly rumours were afloat 
to the effect that the Government intended to restrict 
the right. There went forth a unanimous protest against 
the proposed restriction from the Indian Press and from 
such organs of Anglo-Indian opinion as sympathised with 
the legitimate aspirations of the people. There was not, 
indeed, the shadow of a justification for the proposed 
restriction. Questions must always be more or less vexa- 
tious, To say that the questions were vexatious was to 
object to them, because they were questions. To say that 
the questions put were too many was to ignore the 
obvious circumstances of the situation. The Councils did 
not meet as often as might be expected — the 
opportunities for asking questions were limited, and they 
necessarily accumulated in the hands of members. 

THE EIGHT OP INTEEPELLATION. 

It is, indeed, the unanimous testimony of officials and 
non- officials that the right has been exercised in a manner 
that is creditable to the members and conducive to the 
public interests. The writer on Indian affairs in the 
Times, a discriminating judge in these matters, thus 
observes : — 

The praetieal operation of the system indicates that the 
Viceregal forecast of its working, from Lord Ripon onwards, 
was the correct one. The questions asked in the Supreme and* 
Provincial Legislatures during the past two years cover the whole 
area of Indian administration and of the economic interest of the 
people. With scarcely an exception, they have tended to a better 
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untlersfjaiQdmg befeween the rulers md the ruled ; and iu importpir 
iostanees they have furnished a valuable opportunity of placiog 
the actual facts before the public. 

With regard to the exercise of the right in the Bengal 
Council, the same writer thus bears equally satisfactory 
testimony: — 

In a forward Province like Bengal, with Calcutta as its capital# 
and a native Press extremely active if not always aeeurately 
informed, the practice of interpellation has proved even more 
useful. The Bengal Government has to deal with the ehronie 
unrest arising out of the desire of the educated classes to enjoy an 
ever-increasing share of the higher posts of the Administration. 
The present Governor of Bengal has recognized the necessity of 
dealing with such aspirations in a spirit of fairness, and, indeed, 
of generosity. Sir Charles Elliott has opened up the higher 
offices of his Government to natives of India to an extent never 
dreamt of by his predecessors, ‘ It is only the confidence which 
Englishmen in India have in the praetial sagacity and sound 
common sense of Sir Charles Elliott as an experienced adminis- 
trator,’ writes the leading Calcutta journal, ‘ that induces them to 
refrain from regarding with suspicion the liberal concessions 
which he has inaugurated, concessions which, as we have said, no 
other Government up to the present time has ventured to imitate. 
But a section of the Bengal Press by a curious misapprehension 
demands that ail offices for which the Public Service Commission 
declared natives to be eligible shall forthwith be filled by a native, 
irrespective of the fact that there may be many European officers 
better qualified for the individual post. It is, of course, unsuitable 
for a Government to enter into newspaper controversies, and a 
misconception of this character becomes a source of a widespread 
political disquiet in Bengal. Fortunately a distinguished Hindu 
member of the Bengal Council put a question which embodied 
the general misapprehension and enabled the Government to 
correct it. 

From non-official let ns pass on to official testimony 
and the testimony which I am going to quote is that of no- 
less exalted an official than Sir Charles Elliott. The late 
Lieutenant-GoTernor was a thorough-going official — some 
wo,uld prefer to call him a typical bureaucrat. But at 
any rate he was no mean Judge of the matter. This was 
what he said from his place as President of the Bengal 
Legislative Ooimeil :— 
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I think you will agree with me that the results have not 
altogether met the anticipations which we formed. Somehow or 
other— it is difficult to say how— a sort of idea has grown up m 
the public mind that an interpellation must necessarily be hostile^ 
and that an Hon^ble Member who puts an interpellation may be 
presumed to have a desire to heckle the Government or to espose 
its shortcomings in some way or another. I think it is most un- 
fortunate that such a feeling should have grown up. It has been 
due to criticisms which have been passed on the style of questions 
put not so much in this Council as in the Councils 
of other Provinces, and I think in many cases these 
criticisms, whether applied toother provinces or applied to this 
Province, have not been altogether reasonable or sympathetic. I 
certainly feel that I have nothing very much to complain , of as 
regards the spirit with which interpellations have been put here, 
but I think that we might put interpellations upon a 
better f ooting if it were thoroughly understood that the Govern- 
ment desire to deal with all the members of this Council as its 
trusted Councillors whom it wishes to associate with itself in its 
policy, and to whom it wishes to impart the information which it 
possesses. 

Having regard to the testimony of the high authorities 
I have quoted, might we not ask for the removal of those 
restrictions whi^ seem to me to defeat the purposes of a 
beneficent legislation. In the House of Commons some- 
times when an answer -has been given, further questions 
are addressed to the Minister on the same subject/* appar- 
ently with a view to ofler an explanation or remove a 
misconception. In the House of Lords greater latitude is 
allowed in putting questions (Erskine May, Parliament- 
arj’ Practice,” page 329). In the House of Lords when 
a question is put, the member putting it may make a 
speech in explanation of the question and by way of 
preface to it. One of the objects which the Governmeiit 
had in view in conferring the right of interpellation was 
to afford opportunities for clearing up misconceptions with 
regard to the measures of Government and the conduct of 
officials. Looking at the matter from this standpoint, it 
seems to me that the object which the Government had 
in view would be best served by adopting the practice of 
15 
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the House of Commons— a practice which has bean sanc- 
tioned by the wisdom of ages. 

DISCUSSION OP , THE BUDGET IN LEGISLATIYE COUNCILS. 

Under the Indian Councils Amended Act of 1892, not 
only have the Councils been partially reconstituted, but 
their functions have been enlarged^ — the discussion of the 
Budget has been allowed, whether it is proposed to levy 
any new tax or not. This right, however, is to be exer- 
cised subject to an important reservation. Members may 
discuss the Budget — may make any observations they please 
— but they cannot move any Resolution in respect of any 
item in the Budget or divide the Council thereupon, 
This seems to me to be altogether a needless restriction, 
having regard to the fact that the %>vernment has a stand- 
ing majority in the Councils. If the non-official mem- 
bers were united to a man, they could no^icarry any Reso- 
lution if the Government was firmly resolved to oppose 
it. I venture to submit that if there is one class of 
questions more than another in respect of which the repre- 
sentatives of the people should exercise any control, it is 
financial questions. No taxation without representation 
is the theory of modern civilised Government. We do not 
ask the Government to embody this principle in the 
administration of the country. We know that politics is 
a practical art, and it cannot deal with principles in 
the abstract. Every political principle must be tested 
by reference to the actual circumstances under which it 
is sought to apply it ; but when, as in this case, the ac- 
ceptance of our recommendation can lead to no practical 
inconvenience but on the contrary is calculated 
still further to extend the immediate objects of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892, and to add to the popularity 
of the administration, we feel that we stand on sure 
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ground, and that we may appeal with confidence to th^ 
iTOvernment to adopt it. Englisbhaen are our teachers* 
At their feet we have learnt those constitutional principles 
which have moulded the Governments of civilized worlds, 
and which we hope will one day be incorporated in the 
Government of this country. If there is one thing more 
than another which their constitutional history impresses 
upon the mind of the reader, it is this : the zealous 
solicitude which the English people show at every stage 
of their history to ensure to their representatives, and to 
them alone, the full and absolute control over the finances 
of the country. A money bill becomes law when it has 
passed the House of Commons. The House of Lords has 
no sort of jurisdiction over it. I find that in the Ceylon 
Legislative Council there is no bar to a member moving 
any Kesolution on a financial question, provided the 
previous assent of the Governor has been obtained thereto. 
A beginning might indeed be made upon these lines. 
If the Government hesitates to grant to our representa- 
tives in Council the right of moving Eesolutions on the 
Budget without sooie reservation, the ‘concession may be 
made subject to the restriction to which I have referred^ 
?aid which obtains in the Ceylon Legislative Council. 

THE BUDGET DEBATE — A FARCE. 

I^ae question of the Budget naturally leads me to 
consider how our laws are made. A private ro ember 
may indeed introduce a Bill subject to leave being 
granted ay Government. Practically, however, the work 
of legislation is left in the hands of the Governments 
It must be so in this as in all other countries. So far as 
the local Councils are concerned, if it is proposed to intro- 
duce a Bill, it is prepared by the Local Government in the 
Legislative Department, It is then submitted to th 
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Oovernment of India, and the sanction of the Government 
having been obtained, it is introduced into the Council. 
In the Governor'GeneraFs Council before a Bill m 
introduced it is submitted for the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. The result is, that whether a Bill is introduced 
into a Local Legislative Council with the assent of the 
Government of India, or into the Supreme Legislative 
Council with the assent of the Secretary of State, the 
sanction of superior authority in each case operates in the 
nature of a mandate upon the somewhat susceptible minds 
of official members. They vote in a solid phalanx. The 
amendments of non-official members have absolutely no 
chance. There is the mandate, express or implied. The 
Bill must be passed as assented to by the Government of 
India or the Secretary of State. Legislation under these 
circumstances becomes a foregone conclusion — the debate 
a mere formal ceremony — some people will call it a farce, 
{Eem\ hear,) 

THE OFFICIAL MANDATE THEOEV. 

But the theory of a mandate was never so broadly 
stated as it was last year by His Excellency the Yiceroy 
and some of his official colleagues on the occasion of the 
debate on the Excise Bill. Sir Henry Brackenbury, the 
military member, observed with the bluntness of a soldier 
that in the matter of voting “ they were bound to obey 
orders given by proper and constituted authority.” His 
Excellency the Yiceroy would not accord to membei’S 
absolute freedom ‘‘ to speak and vote in the Council for 
the measure they think best. The right must be exercised 
subject to an important qualification — they must recognise 
the responsibility under which they exercised their rights 
in the Council. His Excellency went on to observe that 
even Members of Parliament are not free to act as they 
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please, but are distinctly subject to the mandate of their 
constituents. This exposition of the theory of a mandate 
from higher authority, to vote not in accordance with the 
dictates of one^s own conscience, but rather in obedience to 
superior authority, elicited a strong protest in Gouncii 
from Sir Griffith Evans, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta and 
■others, and I am sure you, too, will record your protest 
against a principle which if accepted would be fatal to the 
independence of non-official Members of Council. Whether 
or not Members of Parliament act under any mandate 
received from their constituents is a matter which we 
need not diseuss here. Members of Parliament are well 
able to take care of themselves and their consciences. 
The mandate theory is an old theory — it does *not appear 
before us even in a new garb. After the lapse of a 
century, it is presented to us in the nakedness of its 
original simplicity. It formed the subject of an emphatic 
protest from Edmund Burke, one of the greatest names 
in English politics. His colleague in the representation 
of Bristol had raised the question, and Burke replied in a 
letter which has found a permanent place in the political 
literature of England. I will read an extract from his 
letter to the Electors of Bristol, which might fittingly 
be laid before those who take a different view of the 
subject: — 

Authoritative instraetions, mandates issued, which tlie 
member is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to 
argue for, tliough contrary to the clearest conviction of his judg- 
ment ^nd conscience — these are things utterly unknown to the 
laws of the land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake of 
the whole order and tenor of our constitution. 

"Yet Burke was a Conservative. He called himself a 
Whig — but he was truly a Conservative statesman — he 
was a Heaven- appointed Conservative — one made so by 
the hand of iN'ature. His sympathies and leanings were 
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rank of Conservative leaders, only his conservatism was- 
not prompted by self-interest ; it was tempered by 
philosophy and a love of country, rare among professional 
politicians. Burke was the founder of modern conserva- 
tive philosophy. Confronted with the destructive forces 
of the French Revolution, his whole life was passed in 
reconciling the conflicting elements of order and progress. 
Lord Elgin is a Radical and a Home Ruler. It would 
almost seem that in this matter the Conservatism of the 
last century was really more sound and progressive than 
the Liberalism of the present. It is remarkable that 
only a year before this exposition of the mandate theory, 
a very diflerent exposition had been heard of the same 
theory in the Council Chamber of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. It was on the eve of "the enlargement of the 
Council. Popular constituencies were about to be formed. 
Mandates might be issued by these constituencies upon 
their representatives. To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed. Sir Charles Elliott took time by the forelock, as 
he always did 'when he was in office, and warned would-be- 
representatives against the contingency of mandates being 
issued by their constituents. Thus he observed from his 
place in the Bengal Council on the 25th February, 1893 — 

We are row on the eve of an important reconstruction of 
this Council the details of which are at present unknown. But we 
are aware that there will be a considerable extension and expansion 
of the principle of representation, and I think it very important 
that it should be understood to what extent and of what character 
the representation ought to be. I do not venture to forecast what 
'Orders we may receive from the Secretary of State or from the 
Government of India on this subject, but I wish most emphatically 
to record my agreement with what has fallen from the Advocate- 
General, that, however much a Member of this Council may be a re- 
presentative of any Corporation, or of any interest, or of any body or 
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Association existing in these provinces, he will, on his appointmpfe 
as a Member of this Gonneil. act according to his lights and according 
to his conscience. His position ought not to be that of a delegate, 
and he ought not to be called upon to record his vote in accordance 
with the views of constituents whom he represents, unless he 
heartily and personally agrees with them. 

Whose authority are we to accept, that of the Viceroy 
or his late Lieutenant ? It is seldom that we find Sir 
Charles Elliott on the popular side. When he is with 
us, we may be quite sure that we have exceptionally good 
reasons for thinking that we are in the right. 

Somehow or other, Secretaries of State, and before 
them the Board of Control, have been wedded to this 
mandate theory. They have claimed this right from time’ 
to time. The Duke of Argyle in a despatch, dated the 
24th November 1870, maintained that, 

the Government of India were mere Executive Officers ^ of 
the Home Government who had the ultimate power of requiring 
the Governor-General to introduce a measure and of requiring also 
all the official Members of the Council to vote for it. 

The theory has, however, been always strenuously 
resisted by the independent Members of Council, and by 
none more strenuously than by Sir Barnes Peacock, 
perhaps the greatest English lawyer who ever set foot on 
Indian soil. He said : — 

He had always understood and he still held, that the office of a 
Member of Council was a high and honourable one ; but if be 
believed that the constitution of this Council was such that its 
members were bound to legislate in any manner that either the 
Board of Control or the Honourable Court of Directors might 
order, he should say that instead of being a high and honourable 
office, it was one which no man who had a regard for his own 
honour and independence eoiild consent to hold ; for his own part 
he would state freely and without hesitation that he would rather 
resign his office than hold it on that tenure ... He believed that 
the trust and duty committed to every Member of the Legislative 
Council was to act according to his own judgment And con- 
science, 

India’s financial position. 

If your Legislative Councils are an important matter 
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for your consideration, youl' finances form the backbone 
of your administration; Tell me, said J ohn Bright in 
substance, in one of his speeches, what the financial condition 
of a country is and I will tell you all about its Government 
and the condition of its people. The financial test is the 
most crucial. Judged by it our position is truly deplorable. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the financial position of 
India is one of ever-recurring deficit, and of ever- 
increasing debt. I should be sorry to say one word which 
would convey to the mind of any one an exaggerated 
notion of the difficulties by which the Government of 
India is surrounded. Let there be “ naught extenuate 
or aught set down in malice/’ But I think I am strictly 
within the limits of truth when I say that, so far as our 
financial position is concerned, debt and deficit represent 
the order of the day. Let me ask you to follow me aS 
I rapidly glance over a few facts and figures in connection 
with the financial history of the sixty years from 1834 to 
1894. During this period you have had 34 years of deficit 
amounting in rcpind numbers to 83 crores of rupees, and 
26 years of surjilus amounting to 42 crores of rupees, in- 
round numbers, with the net result that you have a net 
deficit of about 41 crores of rupees, which makes an 
average of deficits of something over sixty-five lakhs of 
rupees per year. Our debt kept pace with" our deficit. 
They are twin sisters which march apace. It must be so 
in the nature of things. An ever-increasing deficit must 
produce an ever-accumulating debt. During the same 
period the Public Debt increased from 26 crores to 210 
crores ; and 42 crores of this amount were incurred within 
the last ten years. If we are not bankrupts, at any rate, 
we are on the high road to it. If an ordinary individual 
found that bis expenditure was steadily increasing, that 
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income was not increasing in the same proportion, that 
his resources were strained to the utmost, and that his 
debt was fast accumulating, he would feel that he was 
perilously near bankruptcy. But I suppose Governments 
are not like ordinary mortals. They do not participate in 
the common feelings and the common failings of our 
ordinary human nature — and hence the optimism of our 
Tulers. 

MCBEASE OP MiniTARY EXPENBITXJRB . 

What is it that has brought the country to its present 
deplorable financial position ? The answer must be that it 
■is in the main the aggressive military policy of the 
Government, The depreciated rupee has much to answer 
for ; it is responsible for many sins of omission and com- 
mission, but it is not wholly nor even mainly chargeable 
with the present financial embarrassments of the Govern- 
ment. Sir Auckland Colvin in a recent article in the 
Ninetemth Century observes that the increase of Indian 
expenditure from 1883-84 to 1892-93, amounting to about 
1 1 crores of rupees, was due to three causes, and he regards 
the military charges as the first and the foremost of these 
page 873, The Nineteenth Century for November), 
In the course of the same article, he observes : — 

There ean be no improvement in Indian finances so long as 
Indian revenues are depleted by the claims of frontier extension, 
or exposed to the risk and requirements of war. 

Fall in the exchange and the abnormal activity in 
the State construction of railways on a gold basis, when 
the exchange value of silver is rapidly falling, are, in the 
opinion of Sir Auckland Colvin, the other and less effective 
cause of this increased expenditure. Sir William Harcourt 
in the course of a recent debate on Chitral held that the 
additional military charges were among the elements 
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’^vhicii have disorganised Indian finance. Let me qiiote 
■'iiis words : — 

The questioB of the ability of India to bear a burden of this 
character is a very serious question. We all know with refer- 
ence to the espedition to Afghanistan that there was a 
large addition made some years ago to the Indian Army^ and 
that addition to the Army was among the elements which have led 
to the hnaneial difficulties of India. 

The British Committee of the National Congress took 
substantially the same view of the matter. In a Note 
which they circulated they held that it was not exchange 
so much as the increase in Civil and Military expenditure 
■which was responsible for the financial difficulties of the 
Government of India, Sir James Westland accused the 
Committee of having committed “ a gigantic blunder.’^ 
The Committee came back to the attack and showed that 
their mistake was not a huge blunder, and that it was due 
to the system of accounts sanctioned by the authority of 
the Indian Finance Department, over which Sir James 
Westland 'presided. They further pointed out that “the 
expenditure on the Civil and Military Services exhibits the 
large increase of Rs. 8,54,346 apart from any increase in 



It is n ■it then exchange — it is not some economic 
monster over which the Government of India has no 
control and which cannot be disposed of by the closing of 
the Mints — that is responsible for the present deplorable 
condition of Indian finance. It is in the main the military 
policy pursued by the Government which has brought us 
to our present position. The military charges have 
steadily increased. At the time of the Indian Mutiny 
with an army of 240, OOQ men, the military expenditure 
of the country came up to 11 crores of rupees. In 1864, 
with a reduced army the expenditure was 14 crores of 
rupees. In the meantime the amalgamation scheme 



between tlie Indian Government and the War Office 
had been carried out — that contract had been entered 
into which, in the felicitous language of the late Mr« 
Fawcett, was a contract between a dwarf and a giant, in 
which of course the dwarf went to the wall. In 1884, 
with an army of 189,000 men, the expenditure came up 
^o 17 crores of rupees ; in 1895-96, it is 20 crores of 
rupees exclusive of exchange. In March 1885, Sir Auck- 
land Colvin, speaking from his place as Finance Minister, 
estimated the net cost of the Army (exclusive of ex- 
change) at 150,000,000 of rupees. This amount he consi- 
dered to be about the normal expenditure in India and in 
England. If we add another crore of rupees (excluding 
exchange) for military works, not taking into account 
special defence works, the net military expenditure may 
be fixed at 16 crores of rupees. JS'ow within the last 
‘20 years this normal expenditure has been exceeded by 
more than 50 crores of rupees. Let me give you the 
rough details : — 


Afghan War 

Annexation of Upper Burma 
Increase in Army (9 full years.)... 
Expeditions, Increased Ex- | 
penditure, Occupation of I 
Upper Burma, etc. J 

Ks. ... 


Rs. 

1.15.00. 000 

40.00. 000 

1.35.00. 000 

2.28.00. 000 


5,18,00,000 


CHITRAL EXPEDITION. 

This policy, so disastrous to the financial interests of 
India, is being followed by our rulers with unabated 
and the most recent illustration of it is afforded by the 
annexation of Ohitral, The expedition to Chitral was 
condemned by the Indian Press with singular unanimity. 
But whatever justification there might have been for the 
expedition, there is absolutely none for the permanent 
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occupation of the country. In the proclamation issued by 
the Government there was a distinct promise that when 
the object of the expedition had been attained, the forces 
would be withdrawn. I quote the exact words of the 
Proclamation : — 

The sole object of the Government of India is to put an end to 
the present and to prevent any future unlawful aggression on 
Ohitral territory ; and as soon as the object has been attained the 
forces will be withdrawn. 

Thus was a solemn declaration made before all India 
that after the object of the expedition had been attained, 
which was the relief of the beleaguered garrison and the 
-protection of Chitral against any present and future 
troubles, the Army would be withdrawn. I must express 
my unqualified surprise that with this declax'ation before it? 
to the faithful observance of which the honour of the 
Government was pledged, the Government of India with 
Lord Elgin at its head should have unanimously recom- 
mended the occupation of the country. I desii^e to place 
the moral consideration in the forefront {cheers); that 
which is morally indefensible cannot be politically ex- 
pedient. {ffear, hear,) Politics divorced from morality is 
no politics at all {cheers); it is political jugglery of the 
worst description. It is not for one moment to be sup- 
posed that the semi-civilized races, who have thus been 
treated, whose forbearance and neutrality was secured by a 
promise made to be broken, are insensible to the binding 
character of a moral obligation. {Hear^ hear,) They will 
feel the wrong and the insult ; they will brood over the 
injustice which, in the words of Carlyle, never fails to 
revenge itself with compound interest.” {Hear^ hear.) 
What explanation has the Government of India to ofier in 
support of its policy ? I have not heard of any, except 
the halting and lame defence that was put forward by the 
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Pi'ime Minister fro^ his place in Parliament. The an - 
nexatioB was sought to be justified on grounds of moral, if 
not of physical, strategy. It was said that if the troops- 
wei^e withdrawn and the country was abandoned, it would' 
involve loss of prestige and produce a detrimental effect 
upon the minds of the tribes. It seems to me, with all 
deference, that the Prime Minister’s* moral strategy is very 
much wide of the mark. Moral strategy inconsistent with 
moral principles is a vei*y poor sort of strategy. {Hem\ 
hear,) If the tribes are human beings — I suppose they are — 
ifaiighter) with human instincts and feelings, this breach, 
of a solemn promise will have a disastrous effect upon 
their minds, It will have a far more detrimental effect 
than what might be supposed to be produced by the alleged 
loss of prestige, consequent upon the withdrawal of the- 
troops. It will alienate their sympathies and convert them 
into discontented allies or open foes. If this be one of 
the objects which is sought to be attained by the new codo 
of moral strategy, I have nothing to say to it. 

CHITRAL EXPEDITI0I7 m ITS FINANCIAL ASPECT. 

But what about the financial aspect of the question. 
That is the consideration which presses most upon us*- 
Prom this point of view its gravity cannot be ov9?-esti- 
mated. When the expedition started last summer, it was 
stated, confidently stated, that 15 lakhs of rupees would, 
suffice to cover all expenses. Wise men shook their heads.. 
But all doubts and misgivings gave way for the time at 
least before the positive assurances of the Government 
and its organs in the Press. Have these confident predic- 
tions been fulfilled ? How many fifteen lakhs of rupees 
have been spent upon the expedition, it is difficult to say ; 
but this ludicrously low estimate serves to indicate the want 
of foresight which is sometimes displayed by the Financial 
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Department in dealing with estimates. In India 5 the 
public memory is notoriously short ; but we have not yet 
quite forgotten the story of the missing four crores which 
had disappeared amid £he mountain-passes of iifghanistan, 
and which the Financial Department was at its wiFs end 
to discover. The estimate was fixed at 15 lakhs of rupees, 
but the expedition, it is believed, has cost nearly two 
■erores of rupees ; and the further question occurs — will not 
the occupation of Chitral involve an addition to the 
Indian Army and to the already excessive military ex- 
penditure of the Empire ? Mr. Balfour, in the course of 
the discussion which took place in the House of Commons 
in September last, gave the assurance that there would be 
no addition to the Indian Army.” 

The Indiaii Government inform ue categorically, he went on 
to observe, that the existing body of troops in India would 
suffice to meet every necessity. The garrison force in Gilgit will 
be diminished ; there will be re-distribution of troops, but no 
addition will be required. 

The obvious retort, to which the explanation is liable, is 
that if Chitral could be occupied without any addition to 
the forces, the Indian Government had at its disposal an 
overgrown Army in excess of the requirements of the 
country. However that may be, can we rely upon this 
assurance? Can we rely upon the ever-shifting phases 
of Central Asian politics? We will not say that the 
Government will deliberately depart from an assurance 
thus solemnly given, but the Government may be driven 
into a position by reason of the occupation of Chitral, 
which may compel the Government to add to the Army 
and the Military expenditure of the Empire. It is im- 
possible to say what may or may not happen in Central 
Asian politics. A forward movement on the frontier 
Involves ^the Government in indefinite responsibilitiesg 
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which it is impossible to foresee and calculate upon with 
confidence. Thus observed Lord Lawrence many, many 
years ago 

We foresee no limits to the expenditure which such a move 
(a forward move) might require ; and we protest against the 
necessity of having to impose additional taxation en the people of 
India, who are unwilling, as it is, to bear such pressure for 
measures %vhieh they can both understand and appreciate. . . . our 
true policy, our strongest security will be found to be in the 
contentment, if not in the attachment, of the masses . . , in huS" 
handing our finances and consolidating and multiplying oor 
resources. ■ 

THE FRONTIER POLICY. 

Times without number have we in Congress assembled 
under the guidance of my esteemed friend, Mr. ^Vacha 
whose knowledge of details is only surpassed by his zeal 
for the public good, protested against the extravagant 
military expenditure of the Government. The Govern- 
ment is in quest of a scientific frontier, by which we 
understand a frontier which is better capable of being 
defended against a foreign invader than a frontier which 
is not scientific. But, as Colonel Hanna has pointed out' 
in a little book on frontier policy which I would like to 
recommend to you, that which is scientific is fixed and 
definite. What is scientific to-day cannot be unscientific 
to-morrow. A scientific frontier cannot constantly be 
receding in the distance like the ignis fatmts, as you 
advance towards it. Let me tell the Government of India, 
in your name, that the true scientific frontier against 
Russian invasion does not lie in some remote inaccessible 
mountain which has yet to be discovered, nor is it to be 
found in the House of Commons as some one said ; but it 
lies deep in the grateful hearts of a loyal and contented 
people. If India is loyal and grateful, and is united by a 
common sentiment of devotion to British rule, resolved to 
die in its defence, India can raise a barrier which will defy 
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the efforts of the most powerful foreign invader, w-ho yet 
has desecrated our territories. Where have you heard of 
a foreign invader being triumphant against the efforts of 
a united people, and of a people fcoo like ourselves, as 
countless as the stars of heaven, and as multitudinous as 
the sands of the sea, I have heard of this Eussian in- 
vasion since the days of my childhood. The Eussians 
have not come. They never will come ; and if they do 
come, and if India is loyal and united, then they will find 
behind the serried ranks of one of the finest armies in the 
world the multitudinous races and peoples of India united 
as one man ready to die for the Sovereign and in the 
defence of their hearths and homes. But I am bound to 
add that the Government is alienating the sympathies of 
^he people by wasting their resources upon these frontier 
wars. The commonest domestic improvements are starved,, 
the most urgent domestic reforms are postponed through 
want of funds, But when it comes to a question of granting 
a subsidy to some frontier chief, or embarking upon some 
frontier expedition, or entertaining the son of a Prince who 
has been useful to us in frontier politics, then our Govern- 
ment is as rich as the richest Government in the world. 
But we are in excellent company in condemning the 
forward policy which is now in the ascendant in the 
Councils of the Government. Some of the most distin- 
guished statesmen who have adorned the annals of modern 
Indian history, one of them intimately acquainted with 
frontier afiairs, to whose foresight the salvation of the 
Empire was due at a critical time, have repeatedly warned 
the Government to confine their attention to within their 
own dominions, and to devote themselves to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. This was what Lord 
Lawrence wrote 
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Taking every view, then, of this great question— the process 
of Russia in Central Asia, the eSeet it will, in course of tune, have 
upon India, the arrangements which we should have to make meeF 
it— I am firmly of opinion that our proper course is not to ^vanee 
our troops bevond our present border, nor to send Enguah Officers 
into the different States of Central Asia, but to put our owm house- 
in order by giving the people of India the best government 
power, by conciliating, as far as practicable, all classes, and by 
consolidating our resources. 

Lord Lawrence's advice was ‘‘ to put our house in 
order by giving the people of India the best form of 
Government in our power, and byt conciliating all 
classes." The same views, if not expressed in the samo 
words, were shared by a host of other eminent statesmen 
and soldiers, among whom I may mention the names of 
Lord Canning, Lord Mayo, Lord ITorthbrook, Sir BEenry 
Norman, Sir Henry Durand, Sir William Muir, and last ■ 
though not least, Sir William Mansfield, afterwards Lord 
Sandhurst, the father of your excellent Governor. 

EXPENSIVE MILITARY PROGRAMME. 

Are these ideas to be regarded as old-fashioned and 
antic|uated ? Have circumstances so changed as to call 
for a complete change, and not only a change but an abso- 
lute reversal of the policy of masterly inactivity associated 
with the honoured name of Lord Lawrence ? I do not 
think so. The circumstances connected with the border 
politics have perhaps undergone some change, but not 
such as to require the adoption of a spirited frontier 
policy, leading to a sensible addition to the Indian Army 
and to numerous petty little wars which have completely 
disorganised our finances. The Simla Army Commission 
which submitted its Keport in 1884 recognized this 
change, but nevertheless did not recommend any addition 
to the Indian Army, The Commission considered the 
Army, such as it then was, sufficient for all purposes of 
16 
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offensive and defensive operations. What is it, then, that 
lias bronght about this change^ — this radical and funda- 
mental change in the policy of our rulers? It was the 
Penjdeh incident which upset the equanimity of the 
ijovernment, and plunged the country into an expensive 
Military programme, which has brought the Indian Gov- 
ornment to the verge of bankruptcy. It was immediately 
followed by the addition of thirty-thousand men to the 
Army. As Sir A.uckland Colvin has observed, what were 
our rulers to do with such a fine and splendidly organised 
Army if they did not occasionally indulge in the luxury of a 
frontier expedition, at the expense of the Indian taxpayer ? 
In all conscience the temptation is great ; and the late 
Sir William Mansfield, afterwards Lord Sandhurst, went 
«o far as to observe that the real cause of the agitation 
set on .foot in his time for an aggressive policy “ was 
what might be styled Brevet Mania or K. 0. B. Mania 
rather than Russophobia.” 

INDIAN FINANCE AND THE HOME CHARGES. 

In dealing with the question of Indian Finance, the 
Home Charges loom largely in view. They have gone on 
steadily increasing. In ten years they have risen over 
30 per cent. In 1882, they were Rs. 17,366,000. In 
1892, they were Rs. 22,911,000. They have been the 
subject of adverse comment by successive Yiceroys. 
Charges are thrown upon us which should be borne by the 
Home Treasury, or in respect of which there should be an 
adjustment between the Home and the Indian Treasuries, 
Charges are thrown upon us, which, or charges similar to 
which, in the case of the free and independent Colonies, 
are borne by the Home Government. We paid ^500,000 
for the construction of the India Office in London. The 
Home Government paid Jll 00,000 for the construction of 
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the Colonial Office in London. Can anybody tell me why 
the Colonial Office cost £100,000 in the construction and 
the India Office £500,000? Did it make any difference 
that the one was paid for out of our money and the other 
out of the money of the English taxpayer, who can look 
after his purse and can conti’ol the public expenditure ? But 
let us proceed. We. pay all the charges of the India Office 
in London amounting to £230,000 a year. The Home 
Oovernment pays £41,000 for the Colonial Office in London. 
We pay £12,500 a year for the maintenance of the Chinese 
Legation, and £7,000 a year for the Persian Legation. 
The cost of the Residency in Turkish Arabia and of 
the Consulate in Bagdad, amounting to Rs. 1,72,360, 
is entirely paid from the Indian revenues, as if England in 
her Imperial relations was in no way interested in their 
maintenance. Is not Bagdad one of the headquarters of 
Central Asian politics — the focus of intrigue in that part 
of the world ? And is not England interested in the 
maintenance of the Consulate there ? 

The economic aspect of this question is not to be 
overlooked. England does not levy any direct tribute 
upon India. But these Home Charges operate in the 
nature of a tribute. As Sir George Wingate very properly 
observed hiany many years ago in connection with these 
Home Charges : — 

The taxes spent in the country from which they are raised are 
totally different in their effect from taxes raised in one country 
and spent in another. ... In this ease, they constitute no mere 
transfer of one portion of the national income from one set of 
citizens to another, but are an absolute loss and extinction of the 
whole amount drawn from the taxed country. 

The Home Charges constitute a serious drain, and add 
to the ever-increasing poverty of the country. But it is 
no use repeating the old complaint. We must be prepared 
to formulate definite proposals in this connection for the 
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consideration of Government. I cordially endorse the 
view which has been put forward by a writer in the 
columns of tothe effect that the Home Government 

should bear a portion of the Home Charges. I trust the 
Eoyai Commission now enquiring into Indian Expenditure 
will see its way to make a recommendation to that effect. 
This would be nothing but fair and just, and what is 
due to the interests of India. 

India’s share in fighting for the empire. 

We have fought the wars of England in the past with 
our blood and treasure. In the Abyssinian Expedition, 
it was we who fought and bled ; it was the Indian Govein- 
ment which Spent its treasure and sacrificed the lives of 
its brave soldiers. It was your Bombay troops who, in the 
somewhat pompous language of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli^ 
planted the standard of St. George on the heights of 
Rasselas.” In the Afghan wars in Lord Lytton’s time 
India bore the entire expense, save and except a sum of 
five millions sterling, contributed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. 

In Central Asian Policy, a policy in which India alone 
is interested ? Does it not affect the Imperial relations of 
England as a great Asiatic, and even as a great European, 
power ? It is true we are interested — largely interested — 
but we are not solely and exclusively interested . Why, 
then, should we alone be required to pay towards the pro- 
motion of schemes and.projects, of wars and negotiations, 
of commissions and entertainments to Eoyai Princes 
which are due to the requirements of Imperial policy? 
When many years ago, I think it was in the sixties, the 
Multan of Turkey was entertained at our expense, the 
Government stated in reply to a question that the money 
had been paid out of the Indian Treasury, as it was believed 
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that the entertainment would be gratifying to the Maho- 
medan subjects of Her Majesty, Is it proposed to Justify 
on the same principle the entire burden of the Hasarulla 
entertainment being thrown on the Indian Exchequer ? 
2^0 explanation has been given on this score, though Sir 
William Wedderburn pressed hard to bring about a division 
of the expenditure between the two countries. Sirdar 
Hasarulla went to England as the guest of the English 
people— and at the invitation of the British Government. 
If there was any policy underlying this personal matter, it 
was one solely prompted by the exigencies of England’s 
Imperial position, if so, was it just and generous for a 
great and ricii Government like that of England to saddle 
a poverty-stricken country like India with the entire cost 
of the entertainment ? It is a small matter. But if in a 
paltry affair like this, there is an utter absence of the spirit 
of fairness and of a desire to do strict justice in dealing 
with the finances of an unrepresented dependency, what 
may we not expect in matters of greater moment ? {Cheers.) 

APPOETIONMENT OP HOME CHAEGES. 

The apportionment of the Home Charges between 
England and India would not only be just, but is desirable 
from another point of view. At the present moment 
nobody seems to be responsible for Indian finance. In the 
felicitous language of the late Mr. George Yule, whose 
memory this Congress holds in high honour, India was a 
trust committed by Providence to the care of Parliament. 
Parliament has thrown the trust back upon Providence. 
In the Indian Legislative Council the debate on the 
Budget is more or less academic in its character. The 
members cannot move any resolution in respect of it. In 
Parliament the Indian Budget is introduced at the fag-end 
of the session, and is discussed before empty ;benehes, Ho 
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EDglisli Minister would dare to deal with the English 
Budget in this way ; but if the English Treasury made a 
contribution to the Home Charges, we may be quite sure 
the British taxpayer would insist upon a scrutiny as to 
how the money was spent, and the British Member of 
Parliament, now usually so apathetic with regard to Indian 
aiFairs, would be responsive to the call of his constituents. 
The real and genuine, and not the mere nominal, control 
of the English Parliament would thus be secured. This 
would be an advantage worth having, for we have 
unstinted confidence in the justice and generosity 
of the British people and their representatives in 
Parliament. 

POVERTY OP INDIA. 

The poverty of the masses of our countrymen has> 
been the theme of endless discussion here and elsewhere. 
We know what the views of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji are. 
He holds that the average income per head of the popula- 
tion in India is Ks. 20, against Lord Cromer’s estimate of 
Es. 27 a year. Whether it is Bs. 20 or Es. 27 per head 
makes no difference. It is striking evidence of the deplor- 
able poverty of the masses of our population. If you 
compare the economic condition of the masses of our 
people with that of more fortunately situated countries in 
Europe, this truth forces itself upon our attention with 
^painful impressiveness, Lord Cromer is my authority,. 
Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, gave some figures 
in 1882, which throw a lurid light upon the economic 
condition of our people. The average income of the popu- 
lation per head in Great Britain was estimated by him at 
JS3 a year ; in France it was .£23 ; in Turkey, which is 
the poorest country in Europe, it was £4. Mulhal gives 
the income per head of the Eussian population at ,£9. 
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IJpon this iBCome of ^0 33, the English taxpayer pays a tax 
of J 2- 12 per head ; the Indian taxpayer upon his income 
of Rs,20 or Rs.27 a year, pays a tax of 2s. 6d. per head. 
The English taxpayer thus pays a tax of 7 per cent, upon 
his income of <£33, while the Indian taxpayer pays a tax 
of 5 per cent, upon his income of Es. 27, It will be 
readily admitted that five per cent, upon an income of 
Rs. 27 is a much more serious matter — involves a much 
heavier sacrifice— than 7 per cent, upon an income of <£33, 
I ash you to bear in mind one little consideration. The 
average calculation is made by' dividing the whole income 
of the community, whatever it may be, among the heads 
of population. But it is, after all, an average. There 
must be a large number whose income is below the average, 
as there must be a large number whose income is above it. 
I ask you for one moment to consider what must be the 
condition in life of that large number of people whose 
income is below Es. 27 a year ? 

It is no wonder, then, that 40 millions of our people 
live upon one meal a day, as stated by Sir William Hunter, 
or that we have those periodical famines which decimate 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of our population, 
Cuvier has remarked that famines are impossible in this 
age. So they are in European countries, but not in this 
hapless land of ours, which a great orator in the last- 
century described as “the garden of Asia, the granary of 
the East.” We must all note with thankfulness that an 
nfluential journal like th© Pimeer, supposed to be the 
xponent of official opinion, takes the popular view of the 
matter, That Journal freely admits : — 

That: the masses in India are poor, very poor ; that our 
administration is an expensive one ; that money is often wasted in 
enterprises like the Chitral imbroglio, and that^ in various direc 
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tioas wifchouti adminratcative injury, economy and refcrenebmeiit 
might be enforced. 

INBI&H POYEETY AND THE SALVATION AEMY. 

I am glad to fiad that the Salvation Army have had 
their attention prominently called to the poverty-stricken 
-condition of our masses. With an all-comprehensive 
philanthropy which does honour to their Christianity, they 
have not forgotten the Indian poor. Their scheme for the 
reclamation of the submerged tenth will include our sub- 
merged fifth. Their scheme for Indian peasant- settlements 
is well worth consideration; and, whatever we may think 
cf its details, our sympathies must go forth on behalf of 
a project, so noble, so generous, so full of the spirit of true 
Christian charity. 

IMPOET DUTIES ON COTTON GOODS. 

Upon this miserable income of Rs. 27 a year, the 
native of India has to pay a tax of 5 per cent., while the 
Englishman with an average annual income of £33, pays 
only a tax of 7| per cent. The furthest limits of taxation 
have indeed been reached. The import duties on cotton 
goods, which had been abolished in Lord Ripon’s time, had 
to be re-iraposed to meet the exigencies of an impecunious 
'Government. This was an extreme stop which no Govern- 
ment anxious to secure the votes ef Lancashire would take 
except under a sense of supreme and imperious necessity. 
That the duties should have been re-imposed is evidence of 
the financial crisis to which the country has been reduced. 
The duties are not meant to. be protective; they never 
were protective in their character^ They were levied for 
revenue purposes ; they are now levied for revenue. There 
is not a more earnest advocate of Free Trade than Mr. 
Gladstone. He was a Member of the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel when the prineipfes of Free Trade were for 
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the first time recognised by an English Government in the 
administrative measures of the country. Mr. Gladstone 
strongly opposed the partial repeal of these duties i)i Lord 
Lytton’s time, on the ground that if they militated against 
the iprinciples of Free Trade, the financial condition of the 
Government was an essential element in the consideration. 
From his place in Parliament, he thus denounced the 
repeal of the duties : 

What an invidious, almost odious, picture of inequality we 
•exhibit to the millions of India* The Ifree Trade doctrines that we 
hold so dear, that we" apply them against the feelings of the Indian 
people in their utmost rigour and without a grain of mercy, 
disappear in a moment when it is a question of dealing with those 
whose interest and opinions we cannot lightly tamper with, 
namely, the free colonists of the empire. The Governor-General, 
says he, cannot see that financial difficulty can in any way be 
pleaded as .a reason against what he calls fiscal reform. If that 
be a true principle of Government, it has been discovered for the 
first time by the present Viceroy. There has not been a Free- 
Trade Government^in this or any country which has not freely 
admitted that the "state of the revenue is an essential element in 
the consideration of the application even of the best principle of 
Free Trade. 

I am free to admit there is some protection involved 
in allowing Indian yarn only to be taxed above 20’s count, 
•and imposing a duty upon all descriptions of cloth and 
yarn imported from the United Kingdom. But the 
meastfe’e of this protection is infinitesimal when you bear 
in mind that the duty on cloth and yarn imported of 20's 
count and under, according to the estimate of Mr. 
'OUonnor, is about four lafehs out of a total of about a 
crore'-and-a-half. Manchester imports but little of these 
coarser fabrics ; there is little or no competition here ; 
nobody pei*haps would object if these four lakhs of rupees 
were abandoned by exempting from duty all imported yarn 
and cloth of 20’s count and under. For myself I would 
prefer a remission of the salt duties to this remission of 
the import duties. 
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But Manchester has another grievance. While only 
Indian yarns of the finer kind are taxed, all cotton fabrics 
of the finer sort imported from England are taxed. The 
■government charges more upon the manufactured goods 
than upon the yarns. To that extent, the finer cloths 
which are imported are handicapped against Indian goods 
of the same class. To that extent there is protection^ 
This may be easily remedied by fixing a lower duty upon 
these manufactured goods imported from England, say a 
duty of four per cent, instead of five per cent. 

What the ultimate fate of these duties will be, it is 
difficult to say. Manchester is vigorously agitating for 
their repeal. The present Secretary of State, Lord George 
Hamilton, had indeed strongly denounced the imposition 
of these duties from his place in Parliament, while he 
was a Member of the Opposition. The supporters of the 
duties were politely told by his Lordship that they were 
so many “ shrieking units ” of the Indian community who 
chiefly lived in the metropolitan towns of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay-— I am quoting from memory, I cannot be 
sure whether Poona was included — and who had learnt 
the methods of Western agitation, but that their opinion 
was in no way to be confounded with the opinion of the 
great body of the people. By a strange irony of fate, his 
Lordship has apparently joined hands with ‘‘ the shrieking 
units,” whom he had not long ago so vigorously denounced • 
It IS very evident from his recent utterances that, while, as 
he tells us, he firmly adheres to his former views, he does 
not see his way to gratify the wishes of Lancashire. He is 
waiting for the Despatches of the Government of India on 
the subject. The elections are over. There is a long time 
yet to think of the next elections, and in the meantime 
many things may happen. If Manchester has a grievance,. 
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Bnd there can be no doubt that she feels she has a grievance^, 
let her agitate for financial justice to India, and she will 
command the sympathies of educated India. ; 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE. : 

From one point of view, Manchester has indeed a 
grievance. The duties are levied, and yet JExchange 
Compensation Allowance is granted to the European 
officials of the Government. Practically the proceeds of 
the duties are paid as compensation allowance. The pro* 
needs of the duties come up to about a crore-and-a-half a 
year. The disbursements under Exchange Compensation | 

Allowance come up to about the same sum. Abolish the i 

Exchange Compensation allowance, and you need not 
impose the duties. As between the two, I would | 

rather abolish the duties than grant Exchange Com- 
pensation Allowance. If the allowance ^vas made upon 
actual remittances sent to England, or if it was j 

granted only to such officials as had joined the service 
before the rapid fall in the rupee had set in, there- 
might be some show of a justification. As it is, it consti- 
tutes an invidious and irritating distinction between the- 
European and the non- European officials of the Govern-^ 
ment. According to the most recent explanation given by 
Lord George Hamilton, the object of the Exchange Com- 
pensation Allowance is to afibrd European servants of the- 
Government the opportunity of making remittances Home 
and providing themselves with English-made articles. 

Whether they do so or not is quite another matter. 

Exchange Compensation Allowance seems to me to be 
useless for the purpose for which it is granted. It is not 
a sufficient inducement to the senior officers to continue 
after their term of service has been completed ; while the 
popularity of the Indian Civil Service among the educated 
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jouth in England, notwithstanding the rapid fall in the 
Exchange, may be judged from the fact that three English 
candidates, who had recently qualified themselves both for 
the Home as well as the Indian Civil Service, preferred 
the latter, 

The grant of Exchange Compensation Allowance to 
the highly-paid officers of the Government lays our rulers 
•open to a serious complaint. It is said that these high 
■officers of Government, who are the masters of the 
situation, have quietly added to their own salaries, while 
the humbler classes of public servants who can hardly 
make two ends meet, who have to eke out their miserable 
pittance by resort to practices which will not bear the 
test of scrutiny, but which dire necessity imposes upon 
them, still continue to draw salaries which were fixed 
many, many years ago. In Bengal, a Salaries Commission, 
■consisting of some of the highest officials in the land, was 
appointed in 1885. They submitted their Report in 1886. 
They recommended, having regard to the rise in the price 
of food-grains, that an increase of at least 7 5 per cent, 
should be made to the pay of the ministerial servants of 
the Government. The recommendation has not been given 
■effect to : it remains a dead letter. The question was 
prominently brought to the notice of the Lieutenant- 
Governor at the meeting of the Local Council when the 
Budget was discussed in April last. His Honour express- 
•ed sympathy with the proposal, but I am not aware that 
the matter has gone beyond the stage of a mere expres- 
sion of a pious hope that some day, under better auspices 
and in more favourable times, the evil might be remedied. 
In the meantime my information is that the peons of the 
various Government offices, drawing wages varying from 
seven to ten rupees a month, and who had applied for in- 
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crease, were told b}?" Sir Charles Elliot that he could not 
grant their request, because forsooth, in August and Sep- 
tern her last, the price of common rice had gone down, and 
more than 1 2 seers of rice could be had for the rupee. 

INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Ours is a political organization ; but we cannot over- 
look considerations which affect the development of our 
industries and our manufactures. The economic condition 
of a people has an intimate bearing upon their political 
advancement. Looking at the matter from this point of 
view, we feel that it is our duty to safeguard our indus- 
tries. Their conservation is a matter of grave national 
importance. "We have our cotton industry in Bombay, 
the jute industry in Bengal, the tea industry in Assam, 
and the coal and iron industries in Central and Southern 
India. Factory Acts which have hitherto been under- 
stood to be framed for the protection of operatives are 
now sought to be used for the avowed object of restrict- 
ing and raising the cost of production. 

“ Pressure/* I understand, “is now to be put upon the Secre- 
tary of State to ignore the interests of the people of this country 
and to order a Factory Act for India, which will prevent our mills 
from competing with those in England.” 

Lancashire people engaged in cotton industry have at- 
tacked the cotton industry in India, insisting on a stricter 
Factory Act and shorter working hours, quite obli- 
vious of the hardships this would obviously entail on the 
people of India generally, and overlooking the fact that 
Japan is already a serious rival to India as well as 
England, Then the jute manufacturing industry has 
been threatened by the jute manufacturers in Dundee,, 
on the plea that their trade is suffering from the com- 
petition of the Indian mills. They too seem to forget 
the important factoi" that there are many jute mills on 
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the continent of Europe and go straight for the Indian 
mills, because they are under the "British Government. 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES OP ENQUIRY INTO 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

I now pass on to consider an important question which 
must soon engage a large share of public attention. You 
are aware that under the East India Company, Parlia- 
mentary Committees used to be appointed every 20 years 
on the eve of the renewal of the Charter of the Company. 
Some of the most beneficent chapters in Indian history 
are associated with the labours of these Committees. The 
investigations of the Parliamentary Committee of 1833 led 
to the enactment of the Charter Act of that year. One 
of the happy results of the labours of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1853 was the throwing open to general 
competition of the appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service. Apart from these direct results, these periodi- 
cal enquiries exercised a healthy influence over the course 
of Indian administration, Indian officials after all are 
men, and when they knew that after every 20 years 
there would be this examination, this scrutiny into 
Indian affairs, they naturally were careful as to the 
policy they pursued and as to the details of their adminis- 
tration, Ever since 1853 — ever since India has passed 
under the Government of the Crown — ^there has not been 
a Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry into Indian 
affairs, with the exception of the abortive Committee that 
was appointed when Lord Eandolph Churchill was Secre- 
tary of State. The Committee collapsed almost as soon 
as it was appointed, owing to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. ' 

THE BRITISH eONGRBSS COMMITTEE. 

It will be my duty later on to refer to the labours of 
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the IBritish Committee and of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee. But, at this stage, I may be permitted to 
observe that the appointment of the Royal Commission 
was mainly due to their incessant and devoted efforts, and 
where all so richly deserve our thanks, it would be. invi- 
dious to mention names. But if I am permitted to refer 
to any one who in a special degree is entitled to our ac- 
knowledgments, it is Sir William Wedderburn, the Presi- 
dent of the British Committee. Sir William Wedderburn 
is well known in fhis Presidency, but his is a name which 
is held in universal honour throughout India as that of a 
fearless, self-sacrificing, and devoted champion of Indian 
interests. The one idea upon which he has been ceaselessly 
harping, ever since his retirement from official life made 
it possible for him to devote himself, according to the 
natural impulses of his generous heart, to the service of 
the land of his adoption, was the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to enquire into Indian expenditure. It formed 
the theme of his eloquent address from the Presidential 
chair of the Congress held at Bombay ; and at last success 
has crowned his efforts and those of his colleagues. 

THE EOYAL COMMISSION. 

The Commission is now sitting. We regret the Com- 
mission has decided to carry on its deliberations with closed 
doors. We believe publicity would have materially helped 
the Commission in the important work in which it is en- 
gaged. “ Light, kindly light,” is what we need amid “ the 
encircling gloom ” that surrounds us. None the less we 
expect great results from the labours of the Commission, 
We are confident the labours of the Commission will 
mark an epoch in the history of our financial relations 
with England. Sir Henry Fowler had indeed observed, 
when the Commission was appointed, that no question of 
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policy would He within the competence of the Gommission. 
The terms, however, |of the appointment do not seem to 
me to exclude the consideration of the policy which 
governs the administration of the Givi! and Military ex- 
penditure of the Empire. The terms are wide enough to 
include such a consideration. The Commission is appointed 
to enquire into : 

(a) “ the ad ministration and management of the Military, and 
enquiry into Civil expenditure incurred under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council or of the Government of 
India ; ” and fb) the apportionment of charges between the 
Oovemments of the United Kingdom and India for purposes in 
which both are interested.” 

CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

The administration and management of the Civil and 
Military expenditure of the Empire necessarily includes 
considerations of policy. To hold otherwise would be to 
unduly limit the scope of the enquiry, and to restrict it to 
mere matters of account-keeping. As the TimeB truly 
says : 

Any curtailment of the scope of the Boyal Commission’s 
enquiry which might debar reasonable men from coming to a 
conclusion on these questions would be received with disappoint- 
ment in England and with deep disHatisfaetion throughout India. 

THE HOME CHARGES. 

The second part of the enquiry is, if possible, of still 
greater importance. It intimately affects the Home 
Charges. Our complaint is, that the Indian Exchequer is 
saddled with charges which should not be thrown upon us. 
It is not a complaint uttered by irresponsible crithis in the 
Press, but it is a complaint to which statesmen of the 
eminence of Duke of Argyie, Lord Northbrook, and 
others have lent the weight of their names. 1 have no right 
to anticipate the decision of the Commission, but I am sure 
I re-echo your sentiments when I say that ' the people of 
India appeal to the Commission for justice, for that 
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financial jasMce, for which they have cried so often, but 
have hitherto cried in vain. 

IrVe too have a duty to perform in this connection. 
Three Members of the British Committee are on the 
Commission. We know how nobly they are doing their 
work. But our side of the case ^must be represented, and 
adequately represented. The Commission must be placed 
in touch with popular opinion in India. In this matter 
I am happy to be able to say that we are in complete 
accord with our Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects. In the 
whole compass of the political literature of- the last ten 
years, there is nothing more searching, yet more discrimi- 
nating, than Sir Griffith Evans’ criticism on the Home 
Charges. Every Association in the country ought to send 
representations to the Commission, bearing on the question 
of Indian expenditure, and on the adjustment of charges 
between India and England. There should go forth from 
us an unequivocal and emphatic demonstration against the 
present system by which England throws upon India 
charges incidental to her Imperial responsibility, and which 
in equity ought to be shared between the t’wo countriesi 
with some reference not only to the mutual benefits derived, 
but also to the capacity of each country to bear the burden. 

WIDER EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

The question of the wider employment of our country- 
men in the public service is, to my mind, more or less a 
financial problem. It is intimately connected with the 
question of the poverty of the people. That is the view of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji ; that was the view of the late Mr, 
Eobert Knight, than whom there was not an abler financial 
expert or a more ardent friend of the people of India. The 
considerations bearing upon this point are obvious. The 
more of the foreign element there is in the public service^ 
17 
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with the high pay which must necessarily be given to them 
for service in a foreign country, the more you widen and 
deepen that channel by which the wealth of the country 
flows out— the greater is the impetus you give to that 
drain which is goingonand which has gone on for the 
last hundred years and more, and which is more or less 
incidental to the present state of things. A part of the 
salaries of these highly-paid oiSScials must be spent out of 
the country, for the support of their wives and children, 
while they are yet in the service ; and when they have 
retired, the whole of their pensions, with exceptions which 
hardly call for notice, must be spent abroad. This means 
the loss of this portion of the national wealth which is 
absolutely indefensible, if substantially service of the same 
quality could be obtained by employing the children of the 
soil. The employment of a foreign element in the public 
service of a country, with the prospect of the salaries of 
these public servants leaving the country, is morally wrong, 
economically disastrous, and politically inexpedient, unless 
it is evident that the gain in other respects outweighs 
tihe financial loss, or in the end averts greater financial 
loss, than what is incidental to the employment of the 
foreign agency . ( hear) 

BRITISH CAPITAL AND INDIANS RESOURCES. 

We fully recognize the fact that British capital has been 
sunk in the development of the resources of the country. 
We are grateful to British capitalists for the boon. 
Their enterprise has afforded us great advantages : it has 
given an impetus to trade and commerce: it has facilitated 
intercourse between the most distant parts of the empire : 
has annihilated time and space. But in regard to the 
great railway undertakings, to which I chiefly refer, the 
oipital is English, mostly in gold, which adds to the un- 
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favourable exchange, the liigher employees are English, 
the bulk of the profits goes to England, The drain conti- 
nueSj though undoubtedly the resourees of the country 
being developed, it is better able to bear the strain. 

SOLEMN PROMISES OP THE SOVEREIGN. 

In asking for the wider employment of our country- 
men in the public service, we not only take our stand upon | 

the solemn promises of our Sovereign, which we cherish 
with the most affectionate ardoui', but we rely upon high 
consideration of expediency. We are interested in the 
solvency of the Empire — in the financial stability of the 
-Government; for with it are bound up the happiness and 
prosperity of our people. Therefore it is that we make this 
demand. The financial consideration runs through it all. 

POVERTY OP INDIA. 

Abject, deplorable poverty is the prolific parent of 
public disorders. A people groaning under an intolerable 
load of poverty, with whom existence is a burden, have no 
interest in the maintenance of the public tranquillity; 
there is no project, however wild or reckless or inconsistent 
with the public interests, which in their desperation they 
might not adopt. I need not quote familiar instances in 
the histpry of the world. Oriental nature is not materially 
different from human nature in other parts of the world. 

TENSION BETWEEN HINDUS AND MAHOMEDANS. 

We all deplore the recent disturbances between 
Hindus and Mahomedans. We would give worlds to avert 
them. They throw back the cause of political advance- 
ment. But how rare is it that we find respectable people 
mixed up in these disturbances. People who have any- 
thing to lose will not expose themselves to the risk. Those 
who have nothing to lose, with whom existence is one long 
incessant struggle, would dare all things and do all things* 
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A people steeped in poverty represents a political danger «. 
the magnitude of which' it is difficult to exaggerate. 

PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. . 

How does this public service Cj[uestion stand ? The 
Eesolution of the House of Commons of the 2nd June, 
1893, in favour of Simultaneous Examinations, stands 
there in the journals of the House. It has not* been 
cancelled, hfor has it been given effect to. What has 
happened since we met last ? A number of petitions has 
been presented to the House in support of the Besolution 
to which I have referred, but not as many as one, might 
have wished or hoped for, having regard to the importance 
of the question and the magnitude of our interests there- 
in. I am bound to say that we have not done our duty 
in this matter. I feel called upon to repeat the appeal I 
made last yea-r that we should go on presenting petitions 
to the House of Commons till we get what we want. Lot- 
us convince the British public that we are in earnest about 
this matter, and I am confident that justice will be done- 
to us. It is no use recording a Eesolution here once a 
year, and then going to sleep over it for the rest of the- 
twelvemonths, 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENCLANB AND INDIA, 

ISTever did the case for Simultaneous Examinations re- 
ceive a more striking measure of support than from the 
results of the open Competitive Examination for 1895. 
There were sixty-six vacancies. There were several 
Indian candidates. But only one passed, Mr. Shaik 
Ashgar Ali of the Punjab. In your name I desire to 
congratulate this gentleman, chiefly because he is a 
Mahomedan and a native of the Punjab. I should like 
to put it to the staunchest opponent of Simultaneous 
Examinations to say if the success of this solitary native 
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of India represents justice— adequate justice to Indist 
The newspaper, referring to this year’s Final Ex- 

amination, remax'ked that, having regard to the results, 
the case" for Simultaneous Examinations must now be 
•considered to be hopeless. What are the results which 
are supposed to justify this inference ? A Mahomedan 
gentleman was at the top of the list at the. 
Final Examination, and three other Indian candidates 
occupied very high places. Butin considering the results of 
the Final Examination in their bearing upon the question 
of Simultaneous Examinations, we must also take into 
account the results of the Open Competitive Examination 
for the same year ; and if we do so^ we are forced to the 
conclusion that they accentuate the necessity for holding 
Simultaneous Examinations, both as a matter of justice to 
India, and with a view to ensure the efficiency of the 
Service. 

I desire to put this question of the efficiency of the 
Civil Service in the foreground. I am distinctly of opinion^* 
that Simultaneous Examinations would add to its efficiency 
and the results of the recent Open Competitive Examina- 
tion certainly points to that conclusion. Look at the dis- 
parity of marks between the successful candidates at the top 
and those at the bottom of the list, say, between the first 
ten and the last ten candidates. As regards the first ten 
oandidates, the marks vary from 2,125 to 738 ; as regards 
the last ten, the marks vary form 1,493 to 1,5*87. If 
these marks are to be regarded as any test or merit, it 
must be admitted that there was a great and unusual 
disparity in respect of merit, between the men at the top 
and the men at the bottom. If a selection could have 
been made from a wider field, if the examination was held 
in India as well as in England, it is reasonable to infer 
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that there would have been some chance of this disparity 
being removed, and perhaps a better class of candidates 
selected in the place of those occupying the places at the 
bottom of the list. It is impossible to resist this conclu- 
sion, and to that extent it is impossible to shut our eyes 
to that other conclusion to which it points, that Simul- 
taneous Examinations are calculated to add to the 
efficiency of the Service, by widening the field of selection. 
I regard it is a sine qua non that the selected candidates 
should be required to complete their period of probation 
in England. 

One word more before I leave the question of Simiih 
taneous Examinations. One of the objections raised was 
that if Simultaneous Examinations weio granted, it would 
involve unfairness to the martial I'aces : the Mahomedans 
and the Sikhs would have no chance. The results of this 
and last year's Examinations afibrd a complete contra- 
diction to this view of the matter. The only successful 
Indian candidate at the Open Competitive Examination 
for 1895, Was a Mahomedan gentleman ; among the 
successful candidates for 1894 was a Sikh gentleman ; and 
last, but not least, the candidate who heads the list of 
passed probationers at the Final Examination for this year 
is a Mahomedan. Our Mahomedan fellow-countrymen are 
rapidly coming to the forefront, and I think I express the 
sense of this Congress when I say that we all await with 
pleasure the advent of that day when in full association 
with Hindus and others in their intellectual activities, 
they will stand shoulder to shoulder with them in that 
political struggle which will only end when Hindus and 
Mahomedans, and Parsis and Sikhs, all races and all creeds 
in India, will have won for themselves the full rights of 
British citizenship. . W " 
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You will remember that the Kesolntion of the House 
of Commons did not concern the Covenanted Civil Service 
alone. It referred to all Civil Services, and it affirmed 
the principle of Simultaneous Examinations in regard to 
them all In Bengal, a qualified sort of Competitive Ex- 
amination is held for selection to the Office of Assistant 
and District Superintendents. A similar Examination is 
held in London. The Examinations are not held simul- 
taneously. They are not held at the same time ; nor are 
the same papers set. That is not, however, what we com- 
plain of. We have a much more serious grievance when 
you consider the matter from another point of view. 
Isatives of India ai’e excluded from these Examinations. 
They are not allowed to compete. They are to be promot- 
ed to the office of Assistant and District Superintendents 
of Police from among the rank of Inspectors. 

REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

I have carefully read the Report of the Public Service 
Commission. There is absolutely nothing in the recom- 
mendations of the Public Service Commission to justify 
this exclusion. The Commission recommend i^oide page 
121 of their Report) “limited competition amongst candi- 
dates selected in England,” and similar “competition 
amongst candidates selected in India.” They further say 
that “ endeavours should be made to introduce a reasonable 
proportion of native officers in the higher ranks of the 
Police.” The grievance to which I refer has formed the 
subject of representations to the Government of Bengal 
and the Government of India, but ' so far without any 
result. 

The Government seems to be of opinion that racial 
distinctions imply moral distinctions, distinctions of 
character, which involve the possession of one set of 
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moral qualities ratMer than anotiier. Witla the express 
declaration of the Charter Act of 1 833, which lays down 
that: 

No native of the said territories, nor any natnraKborn subject 
of His Majesty resident therein, shall by reason of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them be exaluded from 
any office under the said Company, 

With the gracious message of the Queen^s 'Proclam a- 
tioii still riuging in our ears — let me repeat those noble 
Words : 

* Our subjects of v/hatevcr race or creed be freely admitted to 
all offices the duties of which they may be qualiiSed by their eduea* 
fcion, their ability, and their integrity duly to discharge. 

With this express provision in the Charter Act and 
with the gracious assurance of our Sovereign — it is too 
late in the day to fall back upon mere racial consider- 
ations. Paciai qualifications are not moral qualifications. 
The Competitive Examination is a better test of moral 
qualifications than the mere accident of race. It must be so 
in the nature of things ; for what inequalities of temper, of 
character and disposition, do we not observe among 
members of the same race ? This question was thoroughly 
gone into by the Committee that was appointed with 
Lord Macaulay at its head, on the eve of the creation of 
the S3Stem of Open Competitive Examinations for appoint- 
ments to the Indian Civil Service. The Committee 
submitted its Eeport, in 1854, to Sir Charles Wood, and 
in that Report the Comittee thus observed : — 

Early superiority in science and literature generally indicates 
the existence of some qualities which are securities against vice, 
industry, self-denial, a taste for pleasures not sensual, a laudable 
desire of honourable distinction, a still more laudable desire to 
obtain the approbation of friends and relations. We therefore 
believe that the intellectual test which is about to be established 
will be found in practice to be also the best moral test which can 
foe devised, 

I should not have thought it necessary to refer to; 
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this all but forgotten controrersjj were it not that there 
is a distinct indication of public opinion in some quarters, 
so notably displayed in the despatches published in the 
“ Blue Book on Simultaneous Examinations,’’ in farour 
of the system of nomination as against competition — a 
■feeling that competition as between members of the same 
race is a good test, but is inadequate and ineffectual as a 
test, as between members of different races and national- 
ities. I am free to admit that competition does not 
represent a perfect test. But there is nothing perfect in 
■this world. Human institutions suffer from the original 
•taint of imperfection. It is the best practicable test we 
have. \ 

IXDIAXS’ CLAIMS TO ALL COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

We claim to be admitted to all Competitive Examina- 
tions for the Indian Services, no matter to what particular 
Department of the Public Service they may refer. We 
claim to be admitted to the Competitive Examinations for 
the Police Service held in India as well as in England. 
We claim to be admitted to the Examinations for recruit- 
ment to the higher offices in the Forest Department. 
We are excluded from these Examinations, and we are 
excluded because we are natives of India. Our disqualifi- 
cation is our race. The crime of colour is alleged against 
us. We are supposed not to possess the qualities required 
for these services, by reason of our being members of the 
race to which it is our misfortune to belong. But there 
are so many races in India. Do they all suffer from the 
same disqualification — are they all wanting in the precious 
-qualities required for these services ? For, the exclusion 
applies to them all. A slur is thus cast upon us. But we 
are not ashamed of our nationality. We are proud that 
we are Indians ; some of us are the inheritors of a civili': 
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zation which carries the mind back to the dawn of human 
civilization. But we are also British subjects. Civu 
Eoinamis sism was the boast of the ancient world. It is 
our proud privilege to be British subjects, and we claim 
the rights which belong to our political connection. We 
are confident that the English people will not permit the 
perpetuation of invidious distinctions of race in the 
government of their great Dependency. Themselves free- 
men, all in the enjoyment of equal rights and equal 
privileges, their natural instinct would be to extend to- 
others the blessings which have made them so great, so- 
happy, and so prosperous. 

MILITARY SERVICE AND COLLEGES POE INDIANS. 

In this connection it is impossible not to refer to the- 
exclusion of our countrymen from the commissioned 
ranks in the Army. The bravest native soldier, a born 
warrior, and though he may have in him the making of 
a great Captain, cannot in these days rise beyond 
the rank of a Subadar-Major or a Eessaldar-Major- 
in the British Army. A Sivaji, a Ryder Ali, a Ban jit 
Singh, a Madhaji Scindia, could not now have risen to the 
position of the Colonel of a Regiment or the Captain of a 
Company. This ostracism of a whole people, the exclusion 
of the representatives of the Military races in India from 
high command in the Army, cannot add to the strength- 
and the stability or the greatness of the Eaipire, The 
Romans, the up-bulders of the mightiest Empire in the- 
ancient world, followed a different policy. Gibbon says ; — 

Bait in the eye of the law all Roman cit'zens were equal, and 
all the subjecfcs of the Empire were citizens of Rome . . and the bold 
adventurer from Germany or Arabia was admitted with equal* 
favour to the Civil or Military command which citizens alone hndi 
been once entitled to assume over the conquests of his Fathers (p.45,. 
Chap. ALIV., VoI. V,“ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Kcmam 
Empire”). 
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Trust in the people, confidence in the ruled, is the 
secret of successful imperial sway. Never was there a 
more striking illustration of this truth than in the 
splendid results which followed the adoption of this policy 
by Akbar. A stranger to the country, the son of a prince 
who had been driven from his throne, beset with enormous- 
difficulties at the commencement of his reign, he sur- 
mounted them ail and founded the mightiest Empire of his 
time, which for nearly two centuries continued to flourish 
with un diminished vigour. What was the secret ? Where- 
had Akbar learnt it? He loved the people and trusted 
them. They returned his love with an abundant measure- 
of gratitude which constituted the greatest bulwark of his 
thi'one. The grandsons of those who had fought against 
his grandfather became his ministers, the Eulers of his 
Provinces, the Captains of his Army. Eaja Man Singh 
carried the Moghul standard from the wilds of Assam to 
the mountain passes of Afghanistan . Himself a Hindu,, 
he was made the Governor of the Mahomedan province of 
Kabul ; and he subjugated for his Mahomedan Sovereign 
the Hindu province of Bengal. Birbal, another Hindu- 
favourite, was sent in charge of an expedition to punish 
the Ynsufzais in Swat, and wffien the news of his death 
was brought, his Sovereign shed floods of tears. In the 
words of Colonel Malleson : 

To all alike, whether Uzbek or Afghan, or Hindu, or Parsi 
or Christian, he offered careers, provided only that they were 
‘faithful, intelligent, true to themselves. 

Eussian despotism is not indeed to be compared to- 
the benevolent rule of the British in India. But the- 
native subjects of the Czar in Central Asia are admitted to- 
the commissioned ranks in the Army. Here in Congress- 
from year -to year we record a Eesolution in favour of the- 
‘ establishment of a Military College in India, at which 
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aiatives of India may be educated and trained for a Mili- 
tary career. I understand that His Eoyal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught, when he was Command er-in-Chief 
of the Bombay Army, expressed himself in favour of such 
an institution, as affording a training-ground for the 
scions of respecfcable families among the martial races in 
India, who might aspire to Military distinction. The 
martial races have done splendid service in the up-build- 
ing of the Empire. An outlet should be provided for the 
gratification of their legitimate ambition. Thus wrote the 
shre wed, the wise, the statesman-like Sir Henry Lawrence 
many, many years ago ; — 

If Asiatics and Africans can obtain honourable position in 
the Armies of Russia and France, surely Indians, after a tried 
service of a century under England’s banner, are entitled to the 
■same boon, nay, justice. 

SEPARATIOH OF CIVIL AKD MILITARY MEDICAL SERVICES. 

The question of' the separation of the Civil and 
Military Medical Services will engage your attention. For 
the agitation in this matter we are indebted to the in- 
defatigable efforts of Dr. Bahadur ji and his associates. 
They have brought it within the range of practical politics, 
and, as I learn, have secured the sympathies of so 
earnest and infiuential a medical reformer as Dr. Ernest 
Hart. The question is not a mere professional one. It 
has a public side to it. The profession is interested, and 
the public also interested. I have great respect for the 
Indian Medical Service. The Members of that Service 
•have been the pioneers in this country of the system of 
medicine as taught in Europe ; but it is no disparagement 
to the Service to say that it is not fit for anything and 
everything, that it has not the exclusive monopoly of the 
knowledge of the most recent advances made in^ medical 
.gcience, and that professorial and soientifi® work may re- 
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quire special training for which the Service may not- 
afford facilities. 

In this connection I may be permitted to refer, on the- 
authority of the Glasgow Herald^ to a recent ruling by the* 
Secretary of State for India, under which he reserves to 
himself the discretion to disqualify a candidate for the 
Indian Medical Service who may have been considered 
qualified by the examiners. This is what the Glasgow 
S&'alcl 

Thirty-three candidates, four of whom are natives of India,, 
win compete for sixteen vacancies in the Indian Medical Service 
on 2nd Proximo. The Secretary of State for India, it should be 
noted, now has the power of rejoeting any candidate who has been 
successful at the examination. This was not the case until a few 
months ago. A candidate who succeeded in passing the examina- 
tion recently, and was able to produce the necessary certificates, 
as to morareharaeter, was objected to by the India Office author- 
ities, but they were compelled to accept him. Immediate authority 
was, ho'wever, sought by the Secretary of State from Parliament,, 
and in future the appointment of any successful competitor who 
may be considered, an undesirable person by the Military Depart- 
ment and Medical Board at the India Office will be vetoed, 

“We have sufficient confidence in Secretaries of State to* 
feel assured that the discretion here claimed will not be 
capriciously exercised. But when such a rule does not 
obtain in respect of any other competitive examination 
which regulates public appointments in India, the justifi- 
cation for this departure from ordinary practice does not 
seem to be apparent, 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS. 

The question of the separation of judicial and execu- 
tive functions in the administration of criminal justice* 
has always formed a chief plank in the Congress platform. 
It is one of those questions which we claim to have- 
brought within the range of practical politics. Lord 
Dufferin declared it to be ‘‘ a counsel of perfection^'; and 
two succssive Secretaries of State, representing the two 
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political parties m England, Lord Gross and Lord Kim- 
berley, both expressed themselves in favour of this reform. 
The wisdom of the proposal is thus admitted in the ab- 
stract. But no serious effort has yet been made to recog- 
nize it in the practical work of administration. Mr. E. 0. 
Dutt has showed in his admirable Note, which we have 
more than once considered in the Congress that the 
reform may be carried out with little or no extra expendi- 
ture. Sir Eichard Garth has again and again accentuated 
the need for the introduction of this reform. Every year 
•cases occur which add to the ever-accumulating evidence 
on the subject, I desire to make a suggestion in this 
connection for your consideration, I think a Blue-Book 
should be published every year from each Province by 
some recognized Association giving the cases occurring 
in that Province, which point to the need for the speedy 
canning out of this reform. We shall then have paved 
the way for the reform by the inexorable logic of facts 
which will carry home conviction to every unprejudiced 
mind. A Eesolution of the House of Commons in favour of 
the reform would perhaps help the Government to introduce 
it. Of course, a large measure of discretion must be vested 
in the Government in the carrying out of the reform. 

The question is really not one of expense but is more 
or less one of prestige. In the official mind — I should 
not liko to say this of all officials— -there are many officials 
who think differently, Mr. E. C. Dutt is himself an offi- 
cial — there seems to be an idea that to deprive the chief 
Executive Officer of the District of his judicial powers 
would be to deprive him of his prestige and lower him in 
the estimation of the public. But surely prestige that 
is bound up with a system which in theory is indefensible, 
and which in practice leads to in justice, is a very poor sort 
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of prestige indeed, and must defeat its own object. Pres- 
tige which perpetuates injustice and excites discontent and 
dissatisfaction among the masses, for they are the chief 
sufferers by this injustice, is not worth having. It is no 
aid to the Government. It is a source of weakness 
and embarrassment. The old Scriptural text is time now 
as it was in the primitive days when it fell from pro- 
phetic lips — “ Bighteousness exalteth a nation.” Ife 
Government can afford, under any pretext whatsoever — 
call it prestige, call it policy, call it by what name you 
like— to do aught or "to suffer aught which may lead to 
defeat the ends of justice as between man and man, which 
all Governments are commissioned by a writ from on High 
to maintain and promote. 

Again I admit that Governments are bound to proceed 
with caution, I would find fault with a Government that 
was not cautious, reasonably cautious, against which the 
charge of recklessness could be brought in any form 0|^ 
shape whether in regard ^to the people’s money or the 
people’s happiness or convenience ; but the Government may 
in this connection begin the experiment in selected dis- 
tricts and a\vait the result. I am afraid there may be 
parts of the country so disturbed that an experiment of 
this kind may not be desirable in the public interests. 
But, having admitted that the proposal embodies a counsel 
of perfection, public opinion has a legitimate right to ask 
Government to move on, and to give effect to it in a 
cautious and tentative spirit. It will not do in these days 
to recognize the perfection of a principle in the abstract 
and then refuse to give effect to it in practice. The 
■present position of "absolute inaction on the part of the 
Government in this matter is untenable. Let a great 
Government like ours yield before the importunate 
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clamour of public opinion has assumed proportions, wliei’e- 
a concession made tvill have the appearance of having been 
wrung under compulsion. Let not the words ‘‘ too late ” 
be written upon the policy of Government in this or in 
other matters. 

CETMINAL CASES BETWEEN EUROPEANS AND INDIANS. 

In this connection I cannot help referring to the 
deplorable instances of failure of justice in many criminal 
cases where Europeans are the accused and natives of 
India are the aggiieved party. It is a difficult and delicate 
matter to deal with ; but we have a right to appeal for 
help to all right-minded Englishmen interested in uphold- 
ing the fair fame of British justice. The Court of Direc- 
tors in a despatch that is well known observed that it 
was not only necessary that justice should be done in 
India, but that the people should be convinced that justice 
has been done. Sir James Fitz-Stephen, a disciple of 
Carlyle, a worshipper of the doctrine of might as against 
right, of the doctrine of force as against the principle of 
moral persuasion in the government of communities, 
declared from his place in the Supreme Legislative Council 
that a single act of injustice done or believed to be done 
was more disastrous to British rule than a great reverse 
on an Asiatic battle-field. It is because we know that 
this class of cases, is creating a great deal of dissatisfaction 
and discontent among the masses and is weakening the 
hold of the Government upon them, that we feel it our 
duty to call prominent attention to that matter, A w'-riter 
in the columns ot India suggests a modification of the law 
which is worth considering. He says : — 

I believe that in eases liJje the above the Court ought to be a 
mixed Court, one of the Judges ought to be a Native and the 
other a European ;and that the Jury should be half European and 
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half Native. Thi<i is the only praetieal means by whieh a great 
scandal in oar administration of justice can* be removed and a 
serious political danger obviated. 

THE LEGAL PEACTmONERS^ BILL AND JURY BILL. 

Two Bills are now before the Supreme Legislative 
Council which will demand your earnest attention — the 
Legal Practitioner’s Bill and the Jury Bill. There is a 
feeling in some quarters that a wave of reaction has set 
in and is unsettling the minds of our rulers. We all 
recognise the fact that human progress is largely made up 
of action and re-action ; that the cause of reform never 
moves forward in straight line, but that it swings back- 
ward and forward like the pendulum of a clock ; and that 
the forward movement more than makes up for the 
rebound. However that may be, both these Bills have 
hlled the public mind with alarm, which, in the case of 
the Jury Bill, has partly been removed by the re:assuring 
message which His Excellency the Viceroy was able to 
give to the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha in reply to their 
address. The object of the Legal Pi*actitioners’ Bill is to 
suppress law- touts. With that everbody will sympathise. 
But those who object to the Bill say, «and I think with 
great force, that the Bill is calculated to suppress Mofussil 
pleaders rather than law-touts. Certain it is that the Bill 
proposes' some very serious innovations. It proposes to 
arm the District Judge and the Commissioner of the 
Division with the power of removing a pleader, 
and the Commissioner of the Division with the 
power of removing a Eevenue Agent. Dnder the Legal 
Pracfeioners’ Act of 1879, this power belongs exclusively to* 
the High Court. It is a power which, with the exception of a. 
biief intermission of a few years, has always been vested ia 
the High Court. The District Courts can only make recom- 
W 
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mendations in this behalf. A power like this vested in 
the District Courts would, it was strongly urged at the 
Calcutta Meeting, deal a heavy blow at the independence 
of the Mofussil Bar. Pleaders will practice with a halter 
round their necks. They dare not hurt the susceptibili- 
ties of the District Hakims. They dare not show excess 
of zeal in any casein which local official opinion may 
have been elicited against their client. The client will 
suffer. The public will suffer. Undoubtedly the dismissed 
pleader will have the right to appeal to the High Court. 
But it is one thing to contest an open recommendation, 
and quite a different thing to seek to upset a final verdict, 
I may here remark that Her Majesty’s Judges of the 
Superior Courts in England have not the power of disbar- 
ring a barrister practising before such Courts. It is only 
the Benchers of the Inn of Court to which a barrister 
happens to belong who can disbar him. When Her 
Majesty’s Judges in England cannot dismiss practitioners 
who appear before them, surely such a power should not 
be vested in our Mofussil Judges. 

The question is not one that merely concerns lawyers. 
It has an important public bearing. The public are quite 
as interested as the lawyers. The independence of the 
Mofussil Bar is a matter of public concern. To imperil their 
independence is to aim a blow at the beginnings of national 
life, and to sap the springs of constitutional agitation in 
the Mofussil, The Bar constitutes the pillar of our public 
movements. Our Mofussil pleaders are the life and soul 
of our Municipalities and our District Boards. They are 
the secretaries and working members of our religious and 
social institutions. There is no movement in the Mofussil 
which does not owe its oidgin to them, or is not mainly 
guided by them. With such a law as this, they dare not 
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take part in piiblic movements, especially of a political 
character which might expose them to the displeasure of 
the local officials. It would be a public misfortune, it 
would throw back the cause of reform, if a law were passed 
which would interfere with the independence of such a 
useful body of men, 

THE JURY NOTIFICATION. 

The Jury Il^otification wa.s issued as you know in 1892* 
A Commission was appointed in 1893 to report upoA the 
matter. The Notification, as you are aware, was subse- 
quently withdrawn. The object of the present Bill is, as 
defined in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, ^to give 
effect to such of the recommendations of the Jury Commis- 
sion as have been approved of by the Government of India 
and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. The most important 
provision of the Bill is that which refers to the amendment 
of Section 303 of the Criminal Procedure Code, empower- 
ing Judges to require Juries to bring in special verdicts. 
But this is precisely the provision of the Bill, which is in 
entire conflict with the recommendation of the Jury Com- 
mission. This question of special verdicts was considered 
by them, and was unanimously rejected. And who were 
the members of the Jury Commission ? The president 
was a Judge of the Calcutta High Court. Among the 
members were Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, late Officiating 
Chief J ustice of Bengal ; Mr. Wilkins, the present Legal 
Ramembrancer ; and last but not least, Sir Griffith Evans, 
the present Officiating Advocate-General, in whom the 
Governtmenthas such great confidence that ever since 1878 
the Government has continued appointing him as a Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Legislative Council. Apart from the 
weight which must belong to the opinion of such a' body 
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men, we find the Tiews of the Jury Commission in this 
respect are supported by high authority. The High Court 
of Calcutta describe the proposed amendment as a radical 
and dangerous change in the law.” The majority of the 
Judges of the Bombay High Court do not consider the 
amendment as called for, and the Government of Bengal, 
which issued the Jury Notification in 1802, accords to it 
only a qualified measure of support. 

“ Affeer full consideration,” says the letter of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, “ the Lieutenant*Governor is disposed to agree with the 
Commission ^fche Jury Commission) that there is no absolute 
necessity for a change, as under the present law a Judge can, and a 
good Judge does, put the issue before the Jury, so that they should 
be obliged to give a vardieb on each point, but since all Judges do 
not, Sir Charles Elliott would prefer to see such a change made in 
the wording of Section 3.03 as shall show that the procedure should 
always be as above described, the Judge laying down each issue 
and calling on the Jury for a special verdict on each.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is of opinion that 
** there is no absolute necessity for this change in the law,” 
if a good Judge could always be found to preside at a Ses- 
sions Trial in a Jury District. The Judicial Branch of the 
Civil Service in Bengal is surely not so wanting in capable 
men that it would be difficult to find good Judges for the 
few Districts where Trial by Jury prevails. It seems to 
me that it would be very unwise to enact a law which is 
likely to create a great deal of public dissatisfaction, when 
the evil complained of, if it is real, might be remedied by 
administrative arrangements, unattended with any expense 
or inconvenience. 

The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill in comment- 
ing upon this provision, remarked that it was liable to be 
attended with abuse. It seems, .however, that there is no 
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real cause for alai*m, so far as this particular section of the 
Bill is concerned. We have the assurance of His EEcelleiic|7 
the Ticeroj that the but at the same time the 

conservative, administration of the law would be secured 
and in a form that would recommend itself to the approval 
of public opinion. The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha is to be 
congratulated upon having obtained this expression of 
opinion from His Excellency. I will quote the words of 
His Excellency in this place :■ — 

I do not think it would be proper for me to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the details of a Bill now before the Legislative CouneiJ, 
but I may say a word or two as to proeedure. I cannot help think- 
ing that a wholly disproportionate ezcifcement has been got up over 
this matter. I gather that you, at ail events, “assent, unreservedly 
to the recommendations of the Jury Commission, and acknowledge, 
therefore, that reforms are desirable in the law. On one point there 
is admittedly great difference of opinion. If the Government had 
ignored that point and left it out of the Bill, this difference of opi- 
nion, and ail the consequences that result from difference of opinion 
would have remained. The Government thought it better that this 
point should be carefully and deliberately considered, and it will be 
carefully and deliberately considered in the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council. As the Hon’ble Member who introduced the 
Bill stated at the time, that is the object with which the Govern- 
ment have introduced this particular provision, and I venture to 
hope that by the co-operation of all who take an interest in the due, 
the effective, but still in the conservative administration of the law, 
the result of the discussions in Calcutta will be that the law will 
be put into a shape which will meet the approval of your Sabha as 
well as the rest of the community, 

I think I express the sense of this Congress when I 
say that we are all deeply grateful to His Excellency for 
this re-assuring message. The provision of the Bill, in 
regard to the appointment of special jurors is, I think, su 
distinct improvement. ' 
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The system of Trial by Jury in the form in which it^ 
exists is unddubtedly English in its character. But the 
principle which underlies it is the principle of the Fanohaynt 
system, which in this country is as old as the hills, and is 
graven deep on the instincts of the people. I think it will 
be admitted on all hands, that on the whole the experiment 
has been a success and therefore we are justified in calling 
for an extension of the system, for which, indeed, we have 
repeatedly prayed, and which, we find, is supported by the 
high authority of Sir Romesh Ohunder Mitter, one of the 
members of the Jury Commission. I am glad to learn that 
the Government of Bengal has recommended the extension 
of the system to six new districts. That Government is to 
be congratulated on this decision. 

EXCISE AND EDUCATION. 

There are other important questions included in your 
programme. If I had time I should have liked to have 
dwelt upon them : I should have specially liked to have 
referred to the question of Excise and the question of 
Education. We must press for local option. The Govern- 
ment has no right to thrust liquor-shops upon unwfilling" 
communities. We must safeguard the interest of Educa- 
tion — primary, technical, and high. I am bound to sa}" 
that the Government expenditure on Education is small 
when compared with similar expenditure incurred in other 
countries^ and it is inadequate to the growing requirements 
of a progressive community like ours, it is my contention 
that in India the expenditure per head of the population 
is the lowest as compared with British possessions in other 
parts of the world— in Asia, America, Africa and 
the Australian Continent. Here is a table which I have 
drawm up and which bears out this view of the matter : — 
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_ , r» 14 .* w Cost per 

Gountries. Popolation. Expenditure Head. 

on Education, 


Great Britain and Ire- 
' ^land' ■ 

Belgium 

France 

Russia 

United States 
S. African Republic 
New South Wales 
; New ''Zealand 
QueensUnd 
Tasmania 
:VietOTia , 

Western Australia 
Cape Colony 
Natal , 

British Guiana 

Jamaica 

Mauritius 

Ceylcn 

India 

Bengal 


37,879,285 

6,069,321 

38,343,192 

115,226,542 

62,622.250 

119,128 

1,132,234 

626.658 

393,718 

146,667 

1,140,405 

49,782 

1,527.224 

543,913 

288,328 

648,558 

71,655 

3,008,466 

221,172,958 

70,000,001 


£7,569,066 
£676,297 ’ 
£2.761,723 | 
£3,820,496^5. 
£32,528,328 
£43,823 
£693,652 
£411,922 
£253,768 
£44,864 
£739,784 
£10,397 
£147,424 
J34,188 
£18,116 
£30,786 
Rs. 45,352 
Rs. 508,116 
Rs. 8,211,820 
Rs. 2,646,000 


12 lOf 
6 Ih 
12 Ilf 
4 

1 111/6 
1 3/15 

1 3-1/13 
11-2/5 
As. 10 Ps. 1:^ 

. 2 „ I 

„ 0 7-1/7 

6 ,, 


Thus it will be seen that while the expenditure on 
education per head of the population in Ceylon is over 
2 Ans., in Mauritius, it is 10 xAns., in Natal, la 3cZ., in 
British Guiana, it is Is. llcZ., and even in Russia it is- 
3|cZ., in India it is only a little over 7 Pies. Comment on 
these figures is unnecessary. I cannot say whether these 
figures include contributions made by local bodies. Even 
if such contributions were to be added, it would not, t 
think, uiake an appreciable difference. 

We are indebted to Professor Oxenham for his 
defence of High Education, We are not in favour of 
High Education vs. Primary Education. are in- 

favour of all Education, high and low, They act and 
re-act upon each other. They are part and parcel of a 
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common and indissoluble system. High education does 
not benefit the recipients alone. It benefits the whole 
•community, for if John Stuart Mill is to be accepted as 
•our authority in these matters, the ideas of the educated 
classes filter downwards and become the ideas of the 
masses, 

TOO MANY QUESTIONS BEFORE THE CONGRESS. 

It has, indeed, been said that we should not take up 
too many questions, that we should content ourselves 
with a few, and press them upon the attention of Govern- 
ment. There is considerable force in this observation. 
By covering a wider ground, we lose in concentration, and 
we run the risk of losing in effect. The more important 
questions are apt to be lost sight of in the consideration of 
the less important ones. From the point of view of pre- 
sentation to Government, this is a disadvantage I But 
the Congress being national, its interests embracing the 
whole field of national concerns, it is difficult to curtail 
our programme, without leaving untouched a large number 
of questions which afiect important interests. I think, 
however, we may adopt a middle course. I think we 
should give special prominence to a few questions only, 
such as Indian Finance, including the Home Charges and 
Military Expenditure, the separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions, the question of Simultaneous Exami- 
nations, the still farther reform of the Legislative Councils 
and one or two other matters which might be mentioned. 

CONGRESS WORK IN ENGLAND. 

From the consideration of our work here we may pass 
on to discuss our work in England. Our voice would be 
that of one crying in the wilderness but for our organiza- 
tion in London, the British Committee, our paper India^ 
and our Parliamentary Committee, The money that we 
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Kjpend in England is worth its weight in gold, (Eem\ hear.) 
It fructifies abundantly in the increasing interest which is 
being created in England in regard to Indian affairs. It 
Is preparing the way for an abundant harvest of good in 
which, under the Providence of God, our children and our 
children’s children are destined to share. But how shall 
we fittingly describe the services of those good men and 
true, with Sir William Wedderburn at their head, who 
ungrudgingly devote their time and attention, often at 
•considerably personal sacrifice, to work for us on the 
Bxdtish Committee and the Parliamentary Committee ! 
They say the word gratitude,” does not occur in our 
language. But the sentiment is there, deep-rooted in the 
hearts of our people ; and in your name I desire to ex- 
press our sense of pi'ofound gratitude to the members of 
the British Committee, and of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee, for their disinterested services to India. 

Never was there greater need than now for vigilance 
both here and in England. At the recent General Elec- 
tions, our Parliamentary friends sustained a defeat all 
along the line, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Herbei't Paul, 
Mr. W. S. Caine, {cheers) and other friends of Indian re- 
form, have all lost their seats, though wo hope constitu- 
encies will soon be found for them which will return 
them to Parliament. My distinguished friend, Mr W. C. 
Bonnerjee fought in the Liberal interest as bravely as man 
ever fought, (loud cheers) but he too was defeated. Mr 
Bhownuggree has been returned to Parliament in the 
‘Conservative interests. I hope and trust Mr. Bhownuggree 
•will find time to read our programme and our proceedings ; 
and if he does so, I am sure he will find that we are as 
warmly interested as we could be in the maintenance of 
Imperial unity, and that we are advocates of leform and 
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not; of revolution, and of reform as a safeguard against revo- 
lution. He must know that reforms indefinitely post- 
poned lead to violent changes^ — that reforms quietly, steadi- 
ly, cautiously introduced, so that the new adapts itself 
to the old and the old becomes a part of the new, add to 
the stability and strength of Governments. I hope that 
as the result* of his studies, he will see his way to sym- 
pathize with our programme. His conservatism in Eng- 
lish politics need not stand in the way of his adoption of 
the very moderate programme of the Congress. Sir 
Richard Garth is a Conservative in politics. He is not 
able to accept the whole of our pi-ogramme — he is not in 
favour of Simultaneous Examinations ; but there is no 
stauncher friend of the Congress movement, whether among 
Liberals or Conservatives, and we Congressmen are- 
deeply beholden to him for his defence of our cause, when 
it was assailed by the late Sir George Ohesney. 

FBIEXDS OP INDIA ON THE LIBERAL SIDE. 

We have endeavoured so far to steer clear of party- 
politics. But the bulk of our friends belong to the Libe- 
ral side, With the exception of Mr. Pincott and Sir 
Richard Garth, I cannot at this moment think of any 
Conservative politician who sympathises with the Con- 
gress movement. From the Liberal ranks we have received 
the largest measure of sympathy. When the delegates- 
went to England in 1890, it was the Liberal Associations^ 
which organized their meetings in the Provincial centres.. 
When the Liberals came into power, their sympathy with 
our popular aspirations was marked. It was a Liberal 
Parliament that recorded the Resolution in favour of 
Simultaneous Examinations, though I regret to say that 
it was a Liberal Secretary of State who nullified that 
Resolution. It was a liberal Government that practically 
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ordered the withdrawal of the Jury Notification. It was- 
the mandate of a Liberal Secretary of State, Lord Kim- 
berley, that saved in Bengal the system of Local Self- 
Government menaced by the Municipal Bill of 1892. It 
was a Liberal Govornment, too, that re-imposed the impoT^t 
duties on cotton goods in the interests of India. 

IKMAN QUESTIONS AS PARTY QUESTIONS IN ENGLAND. 

Speaking for myself, I will say this, that until Indian 
questions are taken up as party questions, until they be- 
come factors in determining the issues of party contests, 
they cannot occupy a prominent place in English politics 
or engage a large measure of public attention in England. 
Before the English people can be expected to do justice to 
India, they must feel an intex’est in Indian topics, and,, 
they will not, and cannot, feel any interest in them, so 
long as Indian questions remain outside the pale of party 
politics. We have it on the authority of John Morley 
that ** Indian aflairs entered materially into the great 
battle of parties” in the last century, and the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, which for its moral results was a 
great and far-reaching event, was mainly prompted by 
party considerations. 

India’s loyalty to the British throne. 

What is our attitude with regard to the Government? 

I decline to discuss the charge of disloyalty which used to 
be brought against us in the early days of the Congress 
movement. Having regard to the oificial recognition 
which was extended to us by Lord Lansdowme’s Govern- 
ment, this is no longer a question of practical politics. 
Are we then Her Majesty’s constitutional Opposition in 
this country? I hardly think so. Our position is not- 
analogous to that of a Parliamentary Opposition. A 
Parliamentary Opposition is bound to oppose all measure 
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of the Government. It is its duty to oppose. It opposes 
for the mere sake of opposition. Its opposition is actuated 
hy considerations of party spirit, under the influence of 
which the motives and the policy of the Government are 
liable to be needlessly aspersed. Our position is diflerent. 
We are not bound to oppose the measures of Government. 
We are not expected to do so. Our countrymen would 
have a ground of complaint against us, if we did so, 
without sufficient cause. We do not oppose for the mei'e 
sake of opposition, and with a view to embarrass the 
Government, so that we may step into its place when the 
position is no longer tenable. We oppose bad measures. 
We support good measures. We may oppose the policy 
of the Government, but we impute no motives. Above 
all, our opposition is not dictated by any [considerations of 
party-spirit, but by the sole and single-minded desire to 
serve our countrymen and to broaden and deepen the 
foundations of British rule upon the unchangeable basis of 
a nation’s affections. 

We should suffer a distinct loss of power were we to 
■constitute ourselves into permanent opposition to the 
Government, If we oppose with discrimination and judg- 
ment, our protests will not fail to command sympathy and 
respect. But if we oppose in the spirit of captious fault- 
finding, if we oppose for the mere sake of opposition, if 
wc oppose simply because somebody must oppose, we ex- 
pose ourselves to the risk of being considerad hostile critics* 
■even when our representations deserve a better fate, 

THE ELEVENTH SESSION OP THE CONGRESS. 

To-day is the first day of the Eleventh Session of the 
Congress. Many Sessions of the Congress must yet be 
held before even our moderate programme is accomplished. 
The car of human progress moves slowly forward. But 
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he v/ho has set his hand to the plough cannot afford to- 
look back. He must spend and be spent in the cause. 
How many brave comrades, -whose memories we mourn, 
have f alien ; how many more will yet fall before the jour- 
ney through the wilderness is accomplished, and we are in 
view of Canaan. To some choice spirits, elevated by faith 
and hope, may be vouchsafed, as was vouchsafed to Moses 
of old from the heights of Sinai, a glimpse into the pi’o* 
mised land, a foretaste of that precious treasure of civil 
and political rights, which, in the Providence of God and 
under the auspices of English rule, is to be the destined 
heritage of their nation. As for the rest they must pos- 
sess their souls in patience, supported by the undying- 
faith that their cause, based upon the higliest justice, must 
eventually triumph. ‘A man with a conviction,’ says 
John Stuart Mill in his Essay on Representative Govern- 
menr, ‘is equal to ninety-nine without one.’ The man of 
earnest faith is irresistible and all -conquering. We Con- 
gressmen know what we are about ; we know our 
minis, we ^know our methods ; we stick to them with 
resolute tenacity of purpose — with a faith which, so far as 
some of us are concerned, I will say, does not belong to 
the things of this world. And who will say that the 
future is not ours ? 

FAITH IN BRITISH JUSTICE AND GENEROSITY. 

We feel that in this great struggle in which we are 
engaged, the moral sympathies of civilised humanity are- 
with us. The prayers of the good and the true in all- 
parts of the world follow us. They will welcome as glad 
tidings of great joy the birth of an emancipated people 
on the banks of tlie Ganges. For, hate they not all read 
about our ancient civilization ; how, in the morning of 
the world, before the Eternal City had been built upon 
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the Seven Hills, before Alexander had marched Ms army 
to the banks of the Tigiis, before Babylonian 
mers had learnt to gaze upon the starry world, our 
ancestors had developed a great civilization, and how that 
civilization has profoundly influenced the course of modern 
thought in the highest concerns of man ? Above all, we 
rely with unbounded confidence on the justice and gener- 
osity of the British people and of their representatives in 
Parliament. 

CONGRESS ACHIEVEilEXTS. 

It is not that we mistrust the authorities here. 
But the higher we mount, the purer is the atmosphere. 
The impurities generated by local ciuses cannot touch 
those, who removed from local influences, represent in a 
loftier sphere of responsibility the majesty and the great- 
ness of the Eaglish nation. Let us freely acknowledge the 
tribute we owe to the British Government in India. What 
Governmeut could have accorded a speedier recogni- 
tion to Congress claims than the Government of India has 
done? Within the lifetime of a generation we have 
achieved changes — beneficent changes of far-reaching 
moment — which it would have taken many generations to 
accomplish elsewhere, which in less fortunately situated 
"countries could not have been accomplished except, perhaps, 
after bloodshed and tumult. All this we freely acknow- 
ledge. For all this we are truly grateful. All this fills 
with hope for the future. 

TRUST IN ENGLAND, 

Nevertheless we feel that much yet remains to be 
done, and the impetus must come from England. To 
England we look for inspiration and guidance. To Eugland 
we look for sympalihy in the struggle. From England 
must come the crowning mandate which will enfranchise 
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•our peoples. England is our political guide and our moral 
preceptor in the exalted sphere of political duty. English 
history has taught us those principles of freedom which 
we cherish with our lifeblood. We have been fed upon 
the strong food of English constitutional freedom. We 
have been taught to admire the eloquence and genius of 
the great masters of English political philosophy. We 
have been brought face to face with the struggles and the 
triumphs of the English people in their stately march 
towards constitutional freedom. Whei’e will you find 
better models of courage, devotion, and sacrifice ; not in 
Rome, not in Greece, not even in France in the stormy 
days of the Revolution — courage tempered by caution, 
enthusiasm leavened by sobriety, partisanhip softened by 
a large-hearted charity — all subordinated to the one pre- 
dominating sense of love of country and love of God. 

LOVE OB^ LIBERTY. 

We should be unworthy of ourselves and of our 
preceptors — we should, indeed, be something less than 
human — if, with our souls stirred to their inmost depths, 
our 'warm Oriental sensibilities roused to an unwonted 
pitch of enthusiasm by the contemplation of these great 
ideals of public duty, we did not seek to transplant into 
our own country the spirit of those free institutions which 
have made England what she is. In the words of Lord 
Lansdowne, a wave of unrest is passing through this 
country. But it is not the unrest of discontent or disloy- 
alty to the British Government — it is the unrest which is 
the first visible sign of the awakening of a new national 
life. It is the work of Eaglishmen — it is the noblest 
monument of their rule—it is the visible embodiment of 
the vast moral influence which they are exercising over the 
minds of the people of India. Never in the history of the 
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world have the inheritors of an ancient civilization been 
so profoundly influenced ' by the influx of modern ideas. 
In this Gongress from year to year %ve ask England to 
accomplish her glorious work. The course of civilization 
following the path of the sun has travelled from East to 
"West, The West owes a heavy debt to the East. We 
look forward to the day when that debt will be repaid, 
not only by the moral regeneration, but by the political 
enfranchisement of our people. 

APPEAL TO ANGLO-INDIANS. 

In our eflforts for the improvement of our political 
status, we feel that we may appeal with confidence to the 
sympathies of the Anglo-Indian community. They are 
Englishmen. By instinct and by the tradition they are the 
friends of freedom. In regard to many, their interests in 
the country are permanent. In regard to many more, in 
view of the falling exchange, they are looking forward to 
making India their permanent home. Burke’s well-known 
aphorism of the Anglo-Indians of his day being “ birds of 
prey and passage” is well-nigh an extinct tradition. Our 
interests and their interests are indentical. Their political 
status is not a whit removed from ours. If they have more 
influence in the Government, it is due to sufferance. They 
cannot claim it as a matter of right. Any extension of 
our political privileges would benefit them as well as our- 
selves. Difference there will always be bet-ween different 
sections of the same community, as there is in this country 
between zemindars and ryots ; as there is in European 
countries between capitalists and labourers. But we are 
essentially members of the same community, in the sense 
that we have common rights and common grievances, and 
that it is our duty to stand shoulder to shoulder to remedy 
our grievances and to promote our rights, We are all 
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interested in the development of our manufactures, and 
we all know what pressure is brought to bear upon the 
Government here—sometimes masked under the guise of 
philanthropy, sometimes less thinly veiled — to interfere 
with the growth of our manufacturing industries. Here, 
as in other matters, united we stand, divided we fall. 

PERORATION, 

There is another agency — impalpable and invisible, 
noiselessly advancing onwards amid the din of our strifes 
towards the accomplishment of its own hidden 
purposes — which is helping us in this onward struggle. 
That agency is time. Time is with us — Time, present 
and future, is our ally. “Truth,” sajs the Latin 
proverb, “is the daughter of .Time,” We rely upon the 
beneficent forces of the Unseen Time. I know not whether 
there ever was a golden age in the past. It is a beautiful 
tradition. It embalms the ever-present sense of dissatis- 
faction which humanity feels with the present. Dissatis- 
faction is the parent of all progress. It stirs us on to 
ceaseless activity for the betterment of our race. A golden 
age is, indeed, looming in the future. There is a golden 
age in store for us and our children. It is this feeling 
which reconciles us to the present. We feel that if politi- 
cal freedom, in the sense in which it is enjoyed by British 
subjects elsewhere, is not to be our lot, it will be the inherit- 
ance of those who, coming after us, will bear our names 
and carry on our work. In that faith we work. In that 
faith we ask others to work. It is the faith which is the 
cement of the Congress movement. It implies confi.dence 
in the progressive character of British rule. It implies 
confidence in ourselves. Let it not be said that this con- 
fidence is misplaced. Let it not be said that the enthusiasm 
which animated us in the first days of the Congress move- 
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ment is on the wane. The past ought to encotxrage us. 
The future ought to stir us into enthusiasm.’ The noblest 
heritage which we can leave to our children and our child- 
ren’s children is the heritage of enlarged rights, safeguarded 
bj the loyal devotion and the fervent enthusiasm of an 
emancipated people. Let us so work with confidence in 
each other, with unwavering loyalty to the British connec- 
tion, that we may accomplish this great object within a 
measurable distance of time. Then will the Congress have 
fulfilled its mission — ^justified the hopes of those who 
founded it, and who worked for it — not, indeed, by the 
supersession of British rule in India, but by broadening its 
basis, liberalizing its spirit, ennobling its character, and 
placing it upon the unchangeable foundations of a nation’s 
afiections. It is not severance that we look forward to — 
but unification, permanent embodiment as an integral part 
of that great Empire which has given the rest of the world 
the models of free institutions — that is what we aim at. 
But permanence means assimilation, incorporation, equal 
rights, equal privileges. Permanence is incompatible with 
any form of military despotism, which is a tempoT-ary 
makeshift adapted to a temporary purpose. England is 
the august mother of free nations. She has covered the 
world with free States. Places, hitherto the chosen abode 
of barbarism, are now the home of freedom. Wherever 
fioats the flag of England, there free Governments have 
been established. We appeal to England gradually to 
-change the character of her rule in India, to liberalise it, 
to shift its foundations, to adapt it to the newly developed 
environments of the country and the people, so that, in 
the fullness of time, India may find its place in the great 
eoufederacy of free States, English in their origin, English 
in their character, English in their institutions, rejoicing 
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in their permanent and indissoluble union with England, a 
glory to the mother-country, and an honour to the human 
race. Then will England have fulfilled her great mission 
in the East, accomplished her high destiny among nations, 
repaid the long standing debt which the West owes to the 
East, and covered herself with imperishable renown and 
everlasting glory. {Loud and long continued cheeTS,) 


Twelfth Congress— CcdciiUa — 1898^, 

■ ' 

HON. ME.. R. M. SAYANI. 

I15JTRODUCTION’. 

I beg to thank you most heartily for the great honour 
you have conferred upon me by electing me President of 
this your Twelfth Congress. It is the highest honor ’which 
mj f ello%v-coiintrymen can bestow upon me. I am aware- 
that it is also an honor which carries with it a serious res- 
ponsibility, as it is by no means a light task to guide the 
deliberations of so large, so %*aried and so distinguished an 
assembly, representing as it does all that is loyal and 
patriotic, enlightened and induential, progressive and dis- 
interested, in the country. I am further conscious of the 
fact that the position to which you have elected me has 
been invariably occupied in the past by extremely able 
leaders enjoying the full confidence of the people at large, 
and that under any circumstances, it will be beyond my 
power to come up to the standard of my immediate prede- 
cessor in this chair, who is so well known as one of the 
brightest ornaments of the country generally and especially 
of the province of Bengal. Relying, however, upon merci- 
ful Providence and on your indulgence and forbearance as 
also on your sympathy and support, I hope I may be able 
to discharge the duty you have entrusted me with to your 
satisfaction. 

OBIOIN OP THE CONGRESS. 

Some time prior to the Christian year, 1885, certain 
Indian gentlemen who had received their education in the 
English language and been trained to English methods,. 
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and who had moreover derived their ideals of political in- 
^stitutions from English philosophers and statesmen, met 
together to deliberate amongst themselves on the advisabili- 
ty of convening a meeting of some of the most enlightened 
men of each province for the purpose of discussing the 
moral and material condition of the country and taking 
practical steps for its amelioration. A meeting was accord- 
ingly resolved upon ; and as its conveners were God-fearing, 
law-abiding, peace-loving and peaceful subjects, distinguish- 
ed for their independence, for the purity of their public 
lives, for the honesty of their purpose and for their politi- 
c<il sagacity, their invitation was largely and cor*dially 
responded to. The meeting was attended by delegates 
deputed from each province and by some Europeans who 
warmly sympathised with the object. The discussion un- 
mistakably emphasised the fact that there was a general 
consensus of opinion amongst the educated Indians that 
the existing political condition of the country was suscep- 
tible of a vast improvement. Then there was no doubt 
that the people had well-founded grievances which required 
to be redressed and serious disabilities which need removal. 
All were agreed that, in order to achieve those objects, 
so conducive to the greater happiness and contentment 
uf the people, it was advisable to adopt all legitimate and 
constitutional means and proceed on the methods employed 
by Englishmen themselves for agitation, that if agitation 
was carried on, on such principles, never mind however long, 
there was a fair and reasonable chance of success, especially 
with the CO operation of such Europeans as were ready and 
willing to extend their sympathy and moral support to a 
movement so legitimate and national. It was accordingly 
decided that a Congi’ess should be held of all educated and 
eminent Indians, leaders of various centres, and all admirers- 
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of the political institutions of England, with the express 
purpose of appealing to Government to redress grievances 
and remove disabilities frdm which the people suffered^ 
and to secure such other reforms as the exigencies of the 
time and, the progress of the country demanded, consistently 
of course with the liberal principles and the declared policy 
of the British Government as laid down years ago in sta- 
tutes and charters, in Eoyal proclamations, and resolutions 
of Parliament, Accordingly the necessary steps for 
organizing such a Congress were taken. The principal 
promoters of that organisation were themselves the products 
of English education, while the persons invited to attend 
from the different Presidencies and Provinces were similar- 
ly the products of that same vivifying agency. There was- 
.also the facility of travel on account of the rapidity and 
cheapness of communication, the result of railways, one of 
the most important boons which English civilization has 
conferred on our country. There was also the security to 
person and property assured by the Pax Britannica. Thus 
the call to attend fell upon willing ears, and the invitees 
readily complied. All the elements necessary to secure a 
full attendance were combined, leading to “cordial co-opera- 
tion in the noble work thus initiated. In short, the country 
was ripe for the movement, so that delegates from the prin- 
cipal centres eagerly flocked to give expression to the sober 
second thoughts of the people/^ They were all responsible 
citizens assembled to focus the manifold political grievances 
of the people and give them their needed articulation. For 
the first time they met on a common platform to achieve 
a common object, namely, to represent in the name of their 
countrymen the grievances under which they suffered and 
to give voice to their political sentiment and aspirations. 
They keenly felt the desire for wholesome reform and dis- 
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ciissed with freedom and candour their political condition 
which they considered to be degrading. . Their intellectual 
attainments recoiled against what they considered to be 
political subservience ; their educated notions revolted 
against political disabilities ; and their hearts aspired to 
attain a higher national ideal of citizenship under the 
henehcent rule of the British which they fully appreciated. 
It was an ideal worthy to be encouraged and fostered by 
all right-minded and justice-loving Englishmen, and took 
complete hold of them. The habitual lethargy of the 
Indian disappeared under the potent induence of this new 
and lofty standard of political regeneration. Ideas of a 
fair share in the management of the affairs of their own 
country and the enjoyment of greater constitutional free- 
dom pervaded all minds. It 'was not a mere sentimental 
cooing between loving cousins nor a mere stage-show got 
up for the amusement of the public at Christmas time, but 
a very serious organisation of combined intellectual 
strength, intended for the discussion of very serious 
matters. Surely they thought, and thought honestly, they 
were not mere theorists or sentimental dreamers, but in- 
telligent, loyal, patriotic, w’-el I- meaning, public-spirited men, 
representing the collective wisdom and ability of %vhat was 
soon to become a United India. Feelings of sympathy and 
brotherhood pervaded the members, and every one was 
prepared to give anxious thought and patient consideration 
to what each other had to advance and urge. They felt that 
tlie Congress was but the first rich harvest of what had 
been sowm long before by wise and beneficent British states- 
men in the shape of schools and colleges. They further felt 
that the Congress was but the visible embodiment of a new 
education and a new awakening such as the country had 
not seen for some centuries before— the strong impact of 
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Western civilization of Eastern thought. In fact, they felt 
that there could be no doubt of the strength and depth of 
this awakening having national regeneration as its ulti- 
mate aim and object. They felt that their object was 
rational and practical— that under the vivifying influence 
of the Congress, all the various peoples of the country could 
slowly and steadily be welded into one inseparable, indis- 
soluble whole, to the everlasting benefit of India and the 
glory of England, and that those who attended them as 
members of the First Congress would in the fullness of 
time be recognised as the great pioneers of the movement. 

BECLARAriOHS OF THE CONGRESS LEADERS. 

The following is a brief analysis of the declarations of 
the Congress leaders : — 

(of) To remember that we are all children of our mother- 
country, India, and that aa such we are bound to love and respect 
each other and have common fellow-feeling for each other, and 
that each one of us should regard as liis own the interests of the 
rest of us. 

(5) That we should endeavour to promote personal iLtimac-y 
and friendship amongst all the great communities of India, to de- 
velop and consolidate sentiments of national growth and unity, to 
weld them together into one nationality, to effect a moral union 
amongst them, to remove the taunt that we are not a nation, but 
only a congeries of races and creeds which have no cohesion in. 
them, and to bring about stronger and stronger friendl} ties of 
common nationality, 

(c) That we should endeavour specially to promote personal 
intimacy and friendship amongst all the earnest woikersinthe 
cause of India, to eradicate by direct friendly personal intercourse, 
all possible racial or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers of 
India, and to develop and consolidate sentiments of national unity, 
td effect a moral union amongst them which may stand as a solid 
bulwark against all external elements likely to divide or separate. 

(d) That we should work tOi^ether for our common elevation ; 
that we should work in the spirit that we are Indians and owe a 
duty to our country and to all our countrymen ; that we should ail 
work with a singleness of purpose for the amelioration of our 
country. 

(e) That in carryini? out our work, we should take care that 
no questions should be decided without full previous preparation 
and detailed discussion of it all over the country; that no point 
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ishould be pressed unless there prevails an absolute or an almost 
absolute unanimity of opinion amongst the thinking and edaeated 
classes of our countrymen. 

(f) That we should confine our attention to those questions 
only in which the entire nation has a direct participation ; that we 
should pass only such reflations as are not the issue of the brain 
of a single individual but are the result of the bost thoughts of 
nmny minds during a long period ; that we should give due defer- 
enee to the views and feelings of each other amongst the whole 
people of our country ; that we should deal with those questions 
alone on which the whole of the educated and thinking portion 
of British India is substantially agreed. 

(g) That we should conduct our proceedings with modera- 
tion and dignity so as to disarm all adverse criticism ; that every 
member should be afforded an opportunity of maturely and gravely 
considering each question in all its bearings ; that we should 
conduct our proceedings in such a way that whenever any resolu- 
tion or decision has been come to, it should proceed from the 
Congress with authority and be received outside with respect; 
that we should conduct our proceedings in such a way that we may 
acquire and maintain a character for moderation, sagacity, and 
practical good sense ; that we should be moderate in our language, 
and in our demands ; that we should remember that it is only by 
patience, perseverance, and long effort that we can hope to succeed. 

(h) That we should remember that right and truth must ever 
prevail in the end ; that it is not by violence or by noise that great 
things are achieved, nor by ambition or self-seeking ; that it is by 
calm, indomitable reliance on that moral force, which is the 
supreme reason, that a nation’s life can be regenerated ; that we 
should avoid taking jumps into the unknown. 

(i) That the best interests of the Indian taxpayer lie in 
peace, economy and reform ; that his motto should ba peace, 
loyalty, and progre^'S. That the first most essential requisite for 
his happiness is the assurance of permanent peace and the rigid 
maintenance of law and order. 

(J) That our business is to represent to Government our 
reasonable grievances and our political disabilities and aspirations. 

The following is a brief summary of the subjects 
-discussed by the various Congresses held up to date: — 

Indian Administration, The Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, Legislative Councils, Simultaneous 
Examinations, Annexation of Upper Burma, Poverty of India, 
Public Service, Trial by Jury, Separation of Executive and Judicial 
Functions, Volunteering, Education, Industrial Condition of India, 
Arms Act, Police Administration, Abkari, State Regulation of 
Vice, Permanent Settlement, Plate Duties, Salt Duty, Forest Laws^ 
Currency, Military and Civil Expenditure, Medical Service* 
<?ompeosation Allowance, Force! Labour, Cotton Duty, Finaneiaf 
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Condition of India, Reemitmenfe of Higher Judicial Service^ 
Freedom of the Press, Water Cess, South Africa, Legal Practi- 
tioners* Bill, and Grievances of Railway Passengers. 

The following are the places where the Congress has 


held its sittings : — 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Allahabad 
Nagpur 
Lahore 
Poona 

The following are 


... (twice) 

... (twice) 

(twice) 

... (twice) 

... (once) 

... (once) 

... (once) 

names of the gentlemen 


have presided at Congress Meetings : — 


Mr, W. C. Bonnerjee ... (twice) 

Mr. DadabhaiNaoroji ... (twice) 

Mr. Budrudin Tyabjee (once) 

Mr. George Yule ... (once) 

Sir W, Wedderburn, Bnrt ... (once) 

Mr. P. M, Mehta ... (once) 

Mr, P. Ananda Charlu ... (once) 
Mr. Alfred Webb ... (once) 

Mr. Surendranath Banerjea ... (once) 


who 


GROWTH OF THE CONGRESS. 


From the brief outlines of the history of the origin of 
the Congress herein given, of the declarations of its 
leaders, of the subjects it has discussed, of the places in 
which it has held its sittings, and of the persons who 
have presided over its deliberations, it is clear that the Con- 
gress was the dii*ect outcome of the noble policy of England 
in introducing English education in India, and diffusing 
knowledge over the length and breadth of this country 
by means of schools and colleges and thus awakening the- 
rising young men of our country to a sense of the duties 
they owed to themselves, to their neighbours, and to their 
countrymen generally. That although most of these young 
men had not travelled to Europe nor even crossed the- 
ocean that separates their country from the rest of the. 
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world, indeed some of them had ^hardly travelled in 
their own country, and a few of them had never left even 
the confines of the towns which had given them birth, alf 
of them had hy studying all that is best and ennobling in . 

English literature and freely conversing with noble-minded i 

Englishmen, acquired a knowledge of the events that had 
happened and were happening in Europe, and especially in 
England, that thrice happy island, the home of liberty and 
progress. They had amongst other things learnt how the* 
existing political institutions of England had obtained 
their present form ; how English patriots, through adverse- 
circumstances, had, by never- failing courage and indomit- 
able perseverance, acquired one after another their present 
privileges of liberty of thought and freedom of action both- ; 

in the field of religion and politics. We all know how in- | 

ancient times noble persons who resolved to devote them 
lives to the beautifying of their mother-cities, used to 
travel far and wide, and in their extensive travels used to ^ 

come across the beauties of other cities, and from sucb ^ 

beauties to form general notions of beauty, and how, on 
their return to their native cities, used to endeavour ta i 

beautify their own cities in accordance with the notions of } 

beauty thus formed by them. In a similar manner our 
educated young men, wdiilst mentally travelling through the* 
realms of the History of Europe generally, and particu- 
larly the History of England, had their attention drawn to- 
the political history of England, and thus acquired ideas of 
liberty, which, in course of time, they thought of applying' 
to their own country. In short, they became anxious to- 
regenerate the political condition of India. They felt,, 
however, that the vast majority of their own countrymen,, 
among whom higher education had not yet permeated,, 
would at first give them no support but rather ridicule,, ! 
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and would obstruct them. At the same time they antici- 
pated that the ruling class might misunderstand them. 
They felt they had serious difficulties to contend with in 
the initial stage. Misrepresentation and misunderstand- 
ing are elements which every new movement has to combat 
with. They resolved, therefore, to be cautious and cir- 
cumspect, and at every step to feel the ground before they 
actually put their foot thereon. They were, of course, 
prepared to face adverse and hostile criticism, obloquy and 
■accusations.^ The English martyrs, they knew, had under- 
gone all this, na}^ even suffered tortures and death. But 
our young men felt they had certain advantages which 
English martyrs had not. The Government had educated 
them, had in a manner sown the seeds of and fostered their 
new ideas. Some Englishmen themselves sympathised with 
them. Under the aegis of English rule they had tolera- 
tion, and believing in their new faith and resolved to go 
■through all trials, all struggles, all vicissitudes, they started 
to put their ideas into execution. . 

The origin of the Congress was thus an epoch in the 
history ' of the country, and with the establishment of 
the Congress began a new era in the political history of 
India, and during the years that have followed, the 
movement has extended from a compai-atively few persons 
to the whole of the educated classes and has already begun 
to agitate the masses, and if it is guided in the future, as it 
has been guided in the past, by moderation, prudence, and 
sagacity, is bound to have a decisive influence on the desti- 
nies of British India for the good of the country and for 
the glory of England, The Congress is now favoured with 
the presence of about two thousand members from as many 
hundred places, all speaking the “ sober second thoughts’^ 
•of the people and counting amongst them the foremost 
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leaders of opinion in the country, and all the culture, the 
intelligence, and the public-spiiit— indeed, the collective 
wisdom of the united, educated, and thinking portion of 
British India. It holds its sittings in the most important 
cities in the empire, under the presidency of the most 
prominent Indians of the day as well as of Englishmen of 
the genuine sympathy of the late Mr. George Yule, Sir 
William Wedderburn, and Mr. Alfred Webb. 

CONGRESS PRESIDENTS. 

The first President of the Congress was an able- 
i^epresentative of Bengal, Mr. W, 0. Bonner ji, an able and 
experienced member of our legal, profession (who is known 
to have more than once refused a High Court Judgeship) 
whose devotion to his country is well known. 

The second President was my fellow-citizen, Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, whose invaluable and disinterested 
services to his country for nearly half-a-century, not 
forgetting the work recently done in Parliament, are now 
matter of history. In fact, he may be said to be the- 
principal maker of the political history of the country. 

The third President was my honoured and distin- 
guished co-religionist, Mr, Justice Budrurlin Tyabji, an 
educated and cultured Mussulman of catholic views. 

The fourth President was the late Mr. George Yule,, 
a distinguished Anglo-Indian merchant, who had taken 
a deep interest in the welfare of this country and its 
people. 

The fifth President was again an Anglo-Indian, a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, a distinguished 
champion of the Congi*ess movement, Sir W. Wedderburn,.. 
(Baronet) M.P., who has worked in and out of Parliament 
with a devotion which has commanded the admiration of 
all India, 
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The sixth President was my valued friend, Mr. P. M. 
Mehta, one of the most enthusiastic and devoted adherents 
of the cause of India, whose record of services for the last 
thirty years is one of which every one of my countrymen 
-ought to be proud. 

The seventh President was Rai Bahadur P. Ananda- 
•charlu, a distinguished representative from Madras, an 
eminent leader in his own Presidency. 

The eighth President was again Mr. W. C. Bonnerji, 
-of whom I have already spoken . 

The ninth President was again Mr. Dadabhai ISTaoroJi, 
'the self-denying, unique patriot of India, who'se advent to 
Lahore was the cause of those unparalleled demonstrations 
which are already historical. 

The tenth President, Mr, Webb, was a warm-hearted 
■and reflective Irish Member of Parliament in deep 
sympathy with our aspirations. 

The eleventh President was the Hon. Surendranath 
‘Bannerji, whom I have already referred to. This brief 
record shows the cosmopolitan character of this great 
movement. It also indicates how representative it 
has been of all the communities of this great 
empire, Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis and Anglo-Indians. 
Their addresses prove that the Congress is not a party 
organisation or a political caucus, but an assembly 
representative of the light and leading of this vast 
empire, dealing with public matters and serving public 
interests generally in a broad and catholic spirit, with 
the view not of supplanting, as is often erroneously and 
absurdly alleged, but of supporting the [Government of 
this country. 

CONGRESS, THE EEEASIANS, THE PORTUGUESE, THE .TEWS. 

The only communities that remain yet unhonoured 
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m this matter are the ESurasiaias, the Portuguese, and the 
Jews. It is not, I presume, from any lack of desire 
on the part of this Congress that they have not yet 
been honoured with the election of one of them as 
President, but because the Communities are small, and 
it is difficult to find from them representative medi In 
the case of the Eurasians, this opportunity would have 
been gladly availed of had not the late Mr. D. S. 
White, the President of the Eurasian Association, been 
snatched away from us by the cruel hand of death, soon 
after the date of the First Congress held in Bombay, at 
which he was present. I hope, and this assembly will, 

I trust, share my hope, that these communities also will 
have their turn in proper time. 

CONGRESS AND MAHOMEDANS. 

With a record of such illustrious Presidents before me, 
and coming, as I had to do immediately, after one of the 
most eloquent modern Indian orators and leading spirits 
of the wealthy and educated province of Bengal, I naturally 
felt diffident of my ability to discharge the onerous and 
responsible duties devolving upon the occupant of this 
chair, but counting, as I have already stated, upon your 
indulgence, forbearance, and generosity, your sympathy 
and support, I consented to preside, resolved to follow 
the example of my esteemed friend, Mr. Justice Budrudin 
Tyabji, who has had the benefit of eight years' residence 
in England, is a gentleman of manifold experience, moder- 
ate and considerate views on public affairs, 'and who has 
been eminently successful, but is nevertheless an orthodox 
Mussulman commanding the confidence and respect of his 
co-religionists. The one great object-lesson which his 
example teaches is, that Mussalmans, with benefit to 
themselves, and consistently with Mussulman interests,— 
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even assuming the Mussalman interests, as untliinkingly 
alleged, are in conflict with interests of the rest of the 
Indians, — can and ought to take part in this national 
movement, 

CONGRESS PROGRAMME, 

I now proceed to point out how far in unison with 
the declared policy of Great Britian and British states- 
men is the programme of the Indian National Congress, 
From the following few extracts it will be seen that the 
Congress is doing nothing but nobly endeavouring to 
practically pursue the very policy which the statesmen,, 
whose views I give in these extracts, laid down for the 
better government of India during the best part of the 
present Century, 

SIR JOHN shore on THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

Sir John Shore, in 1787 : — 

Whatever allowance we may make for the increased industry 
of the subjeefs of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for the 
produce of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is 
reason to conclude that the benefits are more than eouater- 
halaneed by evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign 
dominion, 

MR. CHARLES GRANT ON INDIAN CONDITIONS. 

Mr. Charles Grant, in 1792 : — 

Whatever diversity of opinion may have prevailed respecting 
the past conduct of the English in the East, all parties will concur 
in one sentiment that we ought to study the happiness of the vast 
body of 8u> jeets which we have acquired there. Upon this propo- 
sition taken as a truth of the h’gl e^t sincerity and importance, the 
following observations. , . ... are founded. . , 
Although in theory it nevrr c.nn have hem denied that the welfare 
of our Asiatic 8u*bject« «nght to be the object of our solicitude, 
yet, in practice, this acknov^ledged truth has been but slowly fol- 
lowed up. . . , . . . Of late undoubtedly much has been 

done, andi excellently done, to improve the condition of our 
subjects in the East, yet, upon attentive examination, it may 
perhaps be found that much yet remains to be performed. 
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> : Amongefc measures of . improvement, .Mr, Grant advo- 
cates that no: force but reason should be employed; that 
IvLcwledge should be communicated to the natives of India 
thiciugli the mediuiii of the English language ; extension 
of printing for dissemination of English ideas ; enlighten- 
ing Indians by promoting mechanical industry; improve- 
ment in agriculture by introduction of machinery. • 

THE ACT OP 1813. 

The Act of 1813 : 

Tint ifc is the duty of this eounfcry to pro-note the infcerest and 
Iiappitaesa of the native inhabitants of the British Dominions in 
India, and sneh means ought to be adopted as may tend to the 
introduedoa among them of useful knowledge and of religious and 
morai improvement, and in fartheranee of the above objects 
sufficient facilities ought to be afforded by law to persons desirous 
of going to and remaining in India for the purpose of accomplish- 
log the benevolent designs, so as the authority of the local Govern- 
ments respecting the intercourse of the Europeans with the 
interior of the country be preserved, and the principles of the 
British Government on which the natives of India have hitherto 
relied for the free exercise of their religion be unavoidably main- 
tained. 

STATE AND EDUCATION. 

By clause 43 of this Act, it was ordered that the sum 
of £10,000 should be appropriated to the education of the 
natives in ail the three Presidencies. This was the first 
statutory declaration enjoining on the East India Company 
to spend a lakh of rupees on education. The sum, how* 
ever, was not spent till 1824, which is the first year in 
which the State spent some money on education. 

LORD Moira’s views. 

On the %d October, 1815/ Lord Moira issued a 
minute declaring his solicitude for the moral and intel- 
ieetual condition of the natives, and his anxiety to see 
established and maintained some system of public educa- 
tion. 
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LORD HASriNGS’, 

In 1817, Lord Hastings announced that the Govern* 
ment in India did not consider it necessary to keep the 
natives in a state of ignorance in order to retain its own 
power ; consequent on this announceaient the Calcutta 
Text-book Society and the Hindu College was immediately 
founded. 

elphinstonb’s. 

Elphinstone, in 1823 : — 

It is diffisvtib to imagine an undertaking in which our dutVs 
our Interest and our honour are .more immediately csoneerned. It 
is now well understood that in ali eoiintriss the happiness of the 
poor depends in a great measure on their education. It is by 
means of it alone that they can accjuira those habits of prudence 
and ?<elf-reliaiiee from which all other good qualities spring, and if 
ew there was a country where such habits are required, it, is this. 
We have all often heard of the ids of early marriages and overflow- 
ing population, of the savings of a life squandered on some one 
occasion of. festivity, of the helplosaness of the ryots which renders 
them a prey to mooey-lcnders, of 'tiieir iiidlffcreiice to good clothes 
or houses which has been used on some occasions as an argu- 
ment against lowering the public demands on them, and finally, 
of the vanity of the laws to protect them when no individual can 
be found who bad spirit enough to take advantage of those enacted 
in their favour ; there is but one remedy for ail this, which is edu- 
cation. if there be a wish to contribute to the abolition of the 
horrors of self-immolation and of infanticide, and ultimately to 
the destruction of superstition in India, it is scarcely necessary 
now to prove that the only means of sueeesa lies in the diffusion of 
knowle^e, 

SIR JOHN Malcolm’s. 

Sir John Malcolm, in 1828 : — 

One of the chief objects I expect from diffusing education 
among the natives of India, is our increased power of associating 
them in efery part of the^ administration. This I deem essential on 
grounds of economy, of improvement, and of security, i further 
look to the employment of the natives in such duties of trust and 
responsibility as the only mode in which we can promote their 
improvement ; aind I must deem the instruction we are giving them 
dangerous, instead of useful, unless the road is opened wide to 
those who receive it to every prospect of honest ambition and 
honourable distinction. 
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YimYS OF THE COHKT OF HIEECTOES. 

The Ooiirt of Directors, in 1830 ; — 

In the Bieantime we wish you to be fully assured, not only of 
our anxiety that the Judicial offices to which natives are at present 
eligible should be properly filled, but of our earnest wish and hope 
to see them qualified for situations of higher importance and trust* 
'riiere no point of view in which we look with greatest interest 
at the exertions you are now making for the instruction of the 
natives than as being ealeulated to raise up a class of persons 
■qualified, by their intelligence and morality, for' high employments 
in the Civil administration of India. As the means of bringing 
about this desirable object, we rely ehiefiy on their becoming, 
through a familiarity with European literature and science, imbued 
with the ideas and feelings of.. civilized Europe, on the, general eul- 
tivatioo of their understandings, and specifically on their instruc- 
tion III the prlriciplesi of .morals and general, jurisprudence. We 
wifii you to consider this as our deli berata. view of the scope and 
end to which ail our eadeavoura 'with' respect to the educatioa of the 
nctivos sliciild refer. A.!icl the aeti'ye spirit of benevolence, guided 
by jasign'ient, v/kich ha.s hir-berc-rs characterized your exertions, 
aisiires us of our ready and zealous co-operation tO¥*u^rds an end 
which v/e have so deeply at .heart, _ . ^ , 

The ?.!Tipi‘overaent'ri.o education, however, winch most elfectiiai- 
iy contriha;o to elevate the moral and inteiioetual condition of a 
peopie, are those w’hieh concern the education of the higher 
iilr/ises, of the pa.rsona possessing leisure and important influence 
over the minds of tbeie country men. By raising the standard of 
instnicUoii arnririg ihe classes you w'ould eventually produce a much 
greater and more beneficial change in the ideas and feelings of the 
community than you can hops lo produce bj- acting directly on the 
more numerous class. 

you are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire to have 
at, cur disposal a body of natives qualified by their habits and 
acquirements to take a large share and occupy higher situations . 
in the Civil administration of their country than has hitherto been 
the practice under our Indian Governments. 

LOEB MACAULAY ON INDIAN EDUCATION. 

, ‘Lord, Macaulay, in 1831 : — 

It would be far better for us that the people of India were 
well-governed and independent of us than iU-goveuned and subject 
to us ; that they were ruled by their own kings and wearing our 
broadcloth, and working with our cutlery, than that they were per- 
forming their salaams to English Coiieetors and English Magis- 
trates, but were too ignorant to value, or too poor to buy, English 
manufactures* To trade with civilised men is infinitely more pro* 
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filable to govern savages. That .v^onld . Indeed be a doting' 
wisdom which would keep a hiuidred minions of men from being 
our customers in order that they might continue to be: slaves. 

MR. CHARLES GRANT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Oliarles Grant, in 1833 : — 

E.esoiution moved by him in the House of Conimons : — 

That it is expedient that the Government of the British pos- 
sessions in India be entrusted to the said company under such 
conditions and regulations as Parliament shall enact, for the pur- 
pose of extending the commerce of this country and of securing 
Ihs good government and promoting the religious and moral im- 
provement of the people of India. 

THE ACT OF 1833. 

The Act of 1833 : 

That no native of the said territories (India) nor any natural- 
born subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, color, or any of them, be dis- 
abled from holding any place, office, or any employment under the 
said Government. 

That the policy of British Rule in India should be a 
policy of justice and advancement of the people. India, 
was to be regarded as a Trust placed by God in the hands 
of Englishmen, and they would follow the “ plain path 
duty.” 

FREE PRESS. 

FREE PRESS, 1835 : — Free press was conceded. 

VIEWS OF EMINENT ENGLISHMEN ON INDIAN QUESTIONS, 

MR. GLADSTONE: — 

It will not do for us to treat with contempt or even with 
indifference the rising aspirations of this great people. 

LORD ROBERTS : — 

Our greatest strength must ever rest on the firm base oi a 
united and a contented India. 

LORD NORTHBROOK, in 1874 :— 

^ There is one simple test which we may apply to all Indian 
questions ; let us never forget that it is our duty to govern India, 
not for our own profit and advantage, but for the benefit of the 
natives of India. 
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. .lord'.lyotoMj, ill 1877 : — 

■ But yoti fche natifes of India, whatever your race and what- 
•ever your creed, have a recognised claim to share largely with 
your English fellow-subjeefes, according to yoiir capacity ^for the 
task, in the administration of the country you' inhabit. This eiaiiri 
Is foimded on the highest jdstiee. It has been ^repeatedly affirmed 
by British and Indian statesmen and by the legislation of the^ Im- 
perial Parliament. It is recognised by -the Government of liidia as 
biriding on its honor and consistent with the aims of its policy. 

LORD .RiPON, in 1892: — , 

The document (Her Majesty’s Proclamation) is not a treaty, 
it is not a diplomatic insfcriirneofc, it is a deelaption of principles of 
Government, which, if it is obligatory at ail, is obligatory in res- 
pect to all to whom it is addressed. The doctrine, therefore, to 
which Sir Fitz-James Stephen has given the sanction of his autho- 
f ily, I feel bound to repudiate to the utmost of my power. It seems 
to me to ba inconsistent with the character of my Sovereign and 
with the honour of my country, and if it were free to be received 
and acted upon by the Government of England, it would do more 
liarm than anything else could possibly do to strike at the very 
root of our power and to destroy our just influence, because that 
power and that influence rest upon the cenvietion of our good 
faith more than upon any other foundation, aye, more than npon 
the valour of our soldiers and the reputation of our armies. 

My study of History lias led rne to the conclusion that it is nbfi 
by force of her armies or by the might of her soldiery that a great 
empire is permanently maintained, but it is by the righteusness of 
her laws, by her respect for the principles of her justice. 

LORD DUPFERIN, in 1887 : — 

Glad and happy should I be if, daring my sojourn among them 
(the people of India), cireiioistanees permitted me to extend and 
to place upon a wider and more logical footing the poiitioal status, 
which was so wisely given a generation ago b}" that great states- 
man, Lord Halifax, to such Indian gentlemen as by their influence, 
by their acquirements and the confidence they inspired in their 
fellow'-eountrynien, were marked out as useful adjuncts to our 
Legislative Councils. 

BRITISH POLICY IN INDIA. 

The principles of policy, which may be deduced from the 
above extracts, are 

(а) That it is the duty of England to study the interest, the 
happiness and the welfare of the people of India. 

(б) That it was not necessary to keep the people of India in a 
state of ignorance in order to retain the power of England over 

dndia:,' \ 'y 
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(c) That the people of India should be educated. That this 
education should be given to them through the medium of the 
English language and that English ideas should be disseminated 
broadcast amongst them. 

(d) That the people of India should be a^ssoGiated in the ad- 
ministration of the country and that every prospect of honest 
ambition and honourable distinction should be open to them. 

(ej That all disabilities in regard to public employment should 
be removed. 

(/) That the policy of British Rule in India should be a policy 
of Justice, good faith and righteousness and of advancement of the 
people. 

THE EOYAL PROCLAMATIOI!^ OF 1858. 

I now pass on to the gracious Proclamation of the 
Queen in 1858— a Proclamation which is rightly held to 
foe the Magna Charta of the Indian people. It will be 
observed that it is to secure the fulfilment of the solemn 
pledges of the Proclamation that the Congress is strenu- 
ously endeavomfing. It is because some of the pledges 
remain unfulfilled and others are violated that the Con- 
gress is obliged to appeal to our ^rulers. Let me now re- 
peat some of the extracts : 

We hold ourselves bound fco the natives of our Indian territo* 
riea by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects ; and those obligations by the blessings of Almighty God, 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

And it is our further wish, that, so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be truly and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability and integrity to discharge," 

This document is, as stated by Lord.Ripon, a Decla- 
ration of principles of Government. It is the Magna 
Charta of British India. It was not the result of agita- 
tion or even of petition. It was granted by the free will 
and pleasure of the Sovereign, and truly displays the 
generosity of the Boyal nature. It was given after the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and is a remarkable proof of 
the clemency of the British Crown. It is characteristic- 
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of the Noble Lady, the Mother of her Subjects, whose 
reign has been an epoch in the history of the world. Deep 
reliance on. merciful Providence and true sincerity pervade 
the document. It is stated that this century, which is 
rapidly approaching its end, has been the humanitarian 
century and has seen the end of many in- 

justices and of many follies, that deserved to be wiped off 
the face of creation. But of all the mementoes of this 
humanitarian century, so far as India is concerned, the 
Proclamation will stand the highest and will be cherished 
the deepest and the longest by a grateful people. 

BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH INDIAN ASPIRATIONS. 

It will be observed from the above extracts, both from 
the opinions of the English statesmen and from the Pro-^ 
clamation, tiiat the people of England, possessing, as they 
do, a genuine admiration for their own constitution, and 
jealous as they are for their own liberty, are not the peo- 
ple to view with disfavour the political aspirations of the 
j)eopIe of India, aspirations forsooth, which the people of 
England themselves have deliberately inspired in the 
hearts of the people of India by purposely educating them 
in the English language, by disseminating amongst them 
English ideals of political life, and by encouraging them to 
raise themselves by education, intelligence and integrity? 
so as to become qualified to occupy positions of importance 
and trust in the service of the Government, as also to take 
part in the administration of the country. Under the 
circumstances those persons — and I regret to say some 
such do exist amongst my community — who imagine that 
the people of England are at heart against the people of 
India, are certainly doing a great injustice to the people of 
England. It may be that such wrong-headed persons may 
have been led into committing the mistake by the insular 
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rigiclity of England, and the stiff-and-stand-off attitmie of 
■some Englishmen and their rough refusal at times to budge 
or bend an inch. But surely such persons should not be 
carried away by outward appearances or by false inferences 
derived from such outward appearances. If such people 
will go a little deeper into things, their minds will soon be 
disabused of these pure delusions. In fact, a more honest 
or sturdy nation does not exist under the sun than this 
English nation ; and there ought to be no doubt whatever 
as to the ultimate concession of our demands, founded, as 
such demands are, on reason and justice on the one hand, 
as on the declared policy and the plighted word of the peo- 
ple of England on the other — provided always that the 
people of India are true to themselves. I repeat that there 
can be no doubt whatever as to these reasonable demands 
being ultimately conceded. 

Sir William Wilson Hunter, in his article dealing with ‘‘the 
effects of a strongly eonstrueted and vigorously enforced system 
of Western instruction upon an Asiatic population,” says “ India 
is now going through a quicker and more striking metamorphosis. 
We sometimes hear its marvellous awakening compared ■ to the 
renaissance of Europe four hundred years ago. But in India the 
change is not only taking place on a greater scale but it also goes 
deeper. It derives its motive power, moreover, not from the In- 
dividual impuhe of isolated men of genius or of cultural popes and 
princes, but from the mighty centralising force of a Government 
which, as an engine of human unification, has had nothing to com- 
pare with it since the days of Imperial Rome. English Rule in 
India is however calmly carrying out processes of consolidation 
that never entered the brain of Roman Statesman or Emperor. 
While maintaining a policy of cold non-interference towards the 
rival religions, the domestic institutions, and the local usages 
of the Indian peoples, it is silently undermining those ancient 
separatist influences which made for the isolation of races. 
It has created a new nexus for the active intellectual elements in 
the population,— a nexus which is beginning to be recognised as a 
bond between man and man and between province and province, 
apart from the ties of rfligion, of geographical propinquity, or of 
caste, a nexus interwoven of three strong cords, a common 
language, common polificaJ aims, and a sense of the power of 
action in common, the products of a common system of education. 
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1 limy therefore briefly say that those politiGal niovenieOwS 

are the le'gimate and ioevitable results of Western edueatiori in 
lodis* . The men who- eond not them "are the men to -whom m ail 
other respeefcs, iotelleetiial and moral, we are aeeustomed to 
.point as the highest prod nets of British Rule in India. They are 
the men who form -the natural interpreters -of our Rule to the 
masses, of the people. To speak of such men, when ■ their aetiyily 
takes a politicai direction as disaftected, would be equally unjiisti 
and untrue; for they are the men who, of all our inaian 
fellow-subjects, realise most clearly that their interests 
present and future, are identified with the permanence of British 

Bui brief as this survey has unavoidably been, it suffices to 
shoiv that thepresent political movements among the Indian 
are only one aspect of a general advance, morah intellectual, ana 
industrial, that is now going on. The hiost significant fact eon- 

neeted with the late Indian iSafcional Congress at Bombay v^as 

not Its marvellous assemblage of 1889 I’epreaentatives from every 
Province of India. It was rather that this great gathering ror 
political purposes was held side by side v/ith a still greater meet- 
ing in the same city for ameliorating the condition of women m 
India, the Social Reform Conference, attended by 6,000 persons, 
chieflv Hindus. A political movement which is purely political- 
may be wise or unwise ; but a political movement which forms 
part of the general advance of a people to a higher state of 
society and to a nobler ideal of domestic and individual life is 
irresistible. It may be guided, it may be moderated, but it must 
assuredly be reckoned with. 

SYED AHMED KHAN ON INDIAN AGITATION. 

xVt a meeting held on the 10th May 1866, at Aligarh j 
Syed Ahmed Khan, in a deliberate speech, said : — 

It is with great regret that we view the indifference and want 
of knowledge evinced by the people of India with regard to the 
British Parliament. Can you expect that body. Gentlemen, to 
take a deep interest in your affairs if you do not lay your affairs 
before it ? .... There are many men now composing it, liberal in 
their views, just and virtuous in their dealings, who take a deep 
interest in ail that affects the welfare of the human race. To excite 
this interest, however, it is necessary that the requirements and 
wishes of that portion of mankind on whose behalf they are to 
exert themselves be made clearly known to them. Their interest 
and philanthropy once excited, you may feel assured, Gentlemen, 
that the ^Yant8, be the wants of the Jew, the Hindu, the Christian 
or the Mahoinedan, of the black man or of the white, will be atten- 
tively studied and duly eared for. India, with that slowness to 
avail herself of that which would benefit her ..... so character- 
istic of Eastern ^ races, has hitherto looked on Parliament with a 
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dreamy, apathefcie eye, content to hare her aifairs, in the shape^ 
of her Budget, brought before it in an annual and generally 
inaudible speech by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. Is 
this state of things to continue, or has the time now come when 
the interests of this great dependency are to be properly represent- 
ed in the governing body of the British Nation ? It has come, 
Gentlemen, and I entreat you to interest yourselves for your 
country. The European section of the community in India, now 
grown so large, have set on foot an association in London with 
branch associations in India, in order to have Indian affairs 
and the wants and desires of all classes of her inhabitants 
brought prominently to the notice of Parliament «... but unless 
the entire native community out here co-operate with them, place 
funds at their disposal, and take such measures as may conduce 
to place the scheme on a permanent basis, the opportunity will 
be lost, the natives of India will be unrepresented, and you will 
only have yourselves to reproach when in after-years you see the 
European section of the community enjoying their well-earned 
concessions, whilst your wants remain still unmet. 

I am afraid that a feeling of fear that the Government or 
the district authorities would esteem you factious and dis- 
contented, were you to inaugrute a measure like this, deters you 
from coming forward for your country’s good. Are the Euro- 
peans thought factious and discontented ? Believe me, that this 
moral cowardice is wrong, this apprehension unfounded ; and that 
there is not an Englishman of a liberal turn of mind in India who 
would regard with feelings other than those of pleasure and hope 
such a healthy sign of increased civilization on the part of its 
inhabitants. If you will only show yourselves possessed of zeal 
and self-reliance, you are far more likely to gain the esteem of an 
independent race like the English than if you remain, as you how 
are, apathetic and dependent. The actions and laws of every 
Government, even the wisest that ever existed, although done or 
enacted from the most upright and patriotic motives, have at 
times proved inconsistent with the requirements of the people or 
opposed to real justice. The natives have at present little or no 
voice in the management of the affairs of their country, and should 
any measure of Government prove obnoxious to them, they brood 
over it, appearing outwardly satisfied and happy, whilst discon- 
tent is rankling in their minds. I hope you, my native hearers, 
will not be angry with me for speaking the truth. You know that 
you are in the habit of inveighing against various acts of 
Government- in your own homes and amongst your own families, 
and that you, in the course of your visits to European gentlemen, 
represent yourselves as quite satisfied with the justice and wisdom- 
of these very acts. Such a state of affairs is inimical to the well- 
being of the country. Par better would it be for India were her 
people to speak out openly and honestly their opinions as to the^ 
justice or otherwise of the acts of Government. 
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Syed Ahmed Klmii tlien quotes from John Stuart- 
Mill the following passage : — 

The rights and interests of every or of any person are only 
seeare from being disregarded when the person interested is him- 
self able and habitually disposed to stand up for them. The second 
is that the general prosperity attains a greater height and is mo^o 
widely diffused in proportion to the personal energies enlisted in 
promoting it.. . 

Sjed Ahmed Khan then proceeds : — 

These principles, my friends, are as applicable to the people 
of India as they are to those of any other nation, and it is in your 
power, it now rests with ymu alone to put them into praetiee. If 
you will not help ypurselves, you may be quite certain wo one else 
%viIL Why should you be afraid ? Here am I, a servant of Govern- 
ment, speaking out plainly to you in this public meeting. My 
attachment to Government was proved, as many of you know, in 
the eventful year of the Mutiny. It is my firm conviction — qne 
which I have invariably expressed, both in public and in private—* 
that the greater the confidence of the people of India in the 
Government, the more solid the foundation upon which the 
present GoTernment rests, and the more mutual friendship is 
cultivated between your rulers and yourselves, the greater will be 
the future benefit to your country. Be loyal in your hearts, place 
every reliance upon your rulers, speak out openly, honestly, and 
respectfully all your grievances, hopes and fears, and you may be 
quite sure that such a course of conduct will place you in the 
enjoyment of all your legitimate rights, and that this ia compatible, 
nay, synonymous with true loyalty to the State, will be upheld by 
all whose opinion is worth hearing. 

CONGEESS AXD MUSSALMANS. 

It is imagined by’ some persons that all, or almost ail, 
the Miissalmans of India, are against the Congress 
movement. That is not true. Indeed, by far the largest 
part do not know what the Congress movement 
is. Education of any sort or kind is conspicuous 
by its absence amongst them, and their habi- 
tual apathy has kept them from understanding the move- 
ment at all. In fact, they are blissfully ignorant. What 
the eauvses of such ignorance and apathy are, will be pre- 
sently inquired into. It will be sufficient here to state 
that one infinitely small class of persons who have re^ 
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-ceived liberal education' tbrongh the medium of the Eng- 
lish language, and another equally infinitely small class of 
■persons who. have received no education whatever through 
the medium of the English language, but who have ac- 
quired a smattering of what they are pleased to consider 
education through the Hindustani language, have consi- 
dered it a fashionable thing to abuse the Congress and 
Congressmen as such. There being thus two different 
classes of malcontents, if ‘ they may be so called, the 
grounds of their opposition are naturally different, nay 
•even ■inconsistent, with each other. There is a third' class, 
also a small one at present, who have recently risen from 
their apathy and are honestly endeavouring to educate 
themselves in the right direction and are destined soon 
to come to the front, and it may safely be surmised, will 
become as enthusiastic supporters of the Congress move- 
ment as any ; but wfith this last mentioned class we have 
no immediate concern, and this address will confine itself 
to the two classes first mentioned. Before going, however^ 
through the grounds of opposition on the part of these 
two classes, it is desirable to revert to the causes of igno- 
rance and apathy aforesaid. An advocate of the views of 
the first two classes might w’ell be supposed, if he ever 
■cared to put his views systematically, to place the case for 
the Mahomedans in the following way : — 

Before the advent of the British in India, the Mussul- 
mans were the rulers of the country. The Mussulmans 
had, therefore, all the advantages appertaining to .the rul- 
ing class. The sovereigns and the chiefs were their co-re- 
ligionists, and so were the great landlords and the great 
officials. The court language was their own. Every place 
of trust and responsibility, or carrying influence and high 
emoluments was by birthright theirs. The Hindu did 
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occupy .'^ome positions,' but the Hindu holders of position' 
^cere but the teBaBts-at-uull of the ■ Mussulm'ans. The,- 
Mussulmans had 'Complete access to .the sovereigns and to- 
the chiefs. , They . could, and did, often eat at the same-, 
.table with the.m. They .could also, and often did, inter- 
.marry. The Hind us stood in. awe of them. Enjoyment 
and' influence and all the good things of the world were-, 
theirs. Into the best-regulated kingdoms, however, *as 
into the best- regulated societies and families, misfortunes 
’ivoiild intrude and misfortunes did intrude into this happy 
Bliissiilman Rule. By a stroke of misfortune, the Mussul- 
mans had to abdicate their position and descend to the 
level of their Hindu fellow-countrymen. The Hindus who 
had before stood in awe of their Mussulman masters were 
thus raised a step by the fall of their said mastei’s and wdth 
their former awe dropped their courtesy also. The Mussul- 
mans who are a very sensitive race, naturally resented the 
treatment and would have nothing to do either with their 
rulers or with their fellow-subjects. Meanwhile the noble 
policy of the new rulers of the country introduced English 
education into the country. The learning of an entirely 
unknown and foreign language, of course, recjuired hard 
application and industry. The Hindus were accustomed 
to this, as even under the Mussulman Rule, they had prac- 
tzcally to master a foreign tongue, and so easily took to the 
new education. But the Mussulmans had not yet become 
accustomed to this sort of thing, and were, moreover, not 
then in a mood to learn, much less to learn anything that 
required hard work and application, especially as they had 
to work harder than their former subjects, the Hindus. 
Moreover, they resented competing with the Hindus, 'whom 
they had till recently regarded as their inferiors. The 
resuM was that so far as education was ^concerned, the 
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Mussulmans who were once superior to the Hindus now 
actually became their inferiors. Of course, they grumbled 
and groaned, but the irony of fate was ^inexorable. The 
stern realities of life were stranger than fiction. The 
Mussulmans were gradually ousted from their lands, tlieir 
offices ; in fact, everything was lost save their honor. The 
Hindus, from a subservient state, came into the lands, 
offices and other worldly advantages of their former mas- 
ters. Their exultation knew no bounds, and they trod 
iinon the heels of their former masters. The Mussulmans 
would have nothing to do with anythiiig in wliicii they 
might have to come into contact with; the Hind us. They 
were soon reduced to a state of utter poverty. Ignorance 
and- apathy seized .hold of them while the fall of their 
former greatness rank he d in their hearts.' This represents 
the train of thought which pre-occupies the mind of many 
who would' otherwise be well, disposed towards this move- 
ment all will admit that though they might object to 
particular statements, on the whole there is an element or 
truth which explains the Mahomedan depression. 

SIR W, W. HUNTER ON EART.Y MAHOMEDAN INFLUENCE. 

Sir W. W. Hunter says : — 

Almost everywhero “ it was found that the Hindu population 
seized with avidity on the opportunities afforded by State educa- 
tion or bettering themselves in life; while the Mahomedan eom- 
muoity, excepting in certain localities, failed as a whole to do so. 
State education thus put the finishing stroke to the influence of 
the Mahomedans, as the former ruling race in India. That posi- 
tion they had inherited from the time of the Mogul Empire, and 
during the first period of the Corapany-S administration they still 
held an unque proportion of official posts. In the last century 
Mussulman Collectors gathered the Company’s land tax in Bengal, 
Mussulman Foujdars and Ghatwals officered its Police. A great 
Mussulman Department, with its headquarters in the Nawab 
Nizam’s palace at Murshidabad, and a network of Mussulman 
officials over every district in Lower Bengal, administered the 
Griminal Law. Mussulman Jailors kept ward over the prison 
population of Northern India ; Kazis or Mahomedan Doctors of 
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Law presided in the Cml and Domesfcie Courts. When the 
Company first attempted to administer justice by means of 
trained English officers in its Bengal possessions, the Mahorae- 
dac Law Doctors still sat with them as their authoritative advisers 
on points of law. The Code df Islam remained for many purposes 
the law of the land, and the ministerial and subordinate offices of 
■Govenmient continued to be the almost hereditary property of the 
Mussulmans. 

But with the introduction of English education, 

the Hindus began to pour into every grade of official life ; and 
the State system of education in 185i completed the revolution. 

Teaching disappeared everywhere, even in the mosques. 
.After the Mahomedan conc|ii3st of India, the mosques had 
become 

the centres] of ediieational aetivit}’, and were supported by im- 
perial or local grants of land, . 

But the mosques now ceased teaching, even in Lower 
Bengal, the Province which, 

a linndrcd years previoirslj, was omcered by a few Eoglishmen, 

: of Hiudap, aad a iiniLitede of Mdliomedans. 

The Miissulrnans lost all ground. . , * ' , 

16 became apparent that Western instruction waa producing 
not only a redistribution of employments but also an upheaval ol* 
races. 

BEITISH SYMPATHY WITH MUSSULMANS. 

The Government of India, that is, the English Gentle- 
men, both in England and in India, directly concerned in 
carrying on the administration of India, became alarmed 
at this state of things. The English people, generally 
w^ere grieved at the mistaken, yet noble, race of Indian 
Mussulmans thus going fast to ruin. Despatch after des- 
patch was sent to India to do something for the Mussul- 
mans. Special facilities were ordered. Some Mussulmans 
%vere after all found %villing to receive liberal education, 
and these in their turn organized themselves into a body 
to educate others, and thus arose the educated class of 
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Mussulmans. . The Mussulmans are noted for their .grati- 
tude. Some persons seem to have put it into their heads 
that Government as a body disapproved of their subjects 
criticising the measures of the administration. Hence that 
educated class, honestly, though mistakenly, opposes the 
Congress movement. As to the second class, their interest 
lies in keeping the Mussulmans ignorant, so as to turn such 
ignorance and the consec|uent credulity to their own 
advantage. 

ALLEGED MAHOMEDAN OBJECTIONS TO THE CONGRESS. 

The following appear to be the objections of the Mus- 
sulmans to the Congress : — 

1. That it; is against their religion to join the Congress, as by 
joining the Congress they be joining the Hindus who are not 
Mussulmans, 

2. That it is against their religion to join the Congress, as by 
joining the Congress they will be joining a movement opposed to 
Government, a thing which is opposed to their religion, which 
directs obedience and loyalty to Government, albeit Government 
may not be treating them properly. 

3. That it is against their religion to learn the English lan- 
guage. 

4. That the success of the Congress would weaken the British 
Buie, and might eventually end in the overthrow of British Power 
and the substitution of Hindu Rule. 

5. That Government is against the Congress movement ; that 
in addition to the duty of loyalty, the Mussulmans owe the duty 
of gratitude to Government for giving them a liberal education: 
therefore by joining the Congress, the Mussalmans would be guilty 
of the sin of ingratitude towards Government. 

6. That the Congress does not adequately represent all the- 
races of India. 

7. That the motives of the persons constituting the Congress 
are not honest. 

8. That the aims and objects of the Congress are not practical . 

P. That the CongrehS is not important enough to deal satisfac- 
torily with the subjects it takes up, 

10, That the modes of Government prevailing in the West, 
namely, examination, representation, and election, are not adapted 
to India. 

11. That such modes are not adapted to Mussulmans 
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12. Thafc the result of the application of Western methods to- 
India would bo to place all offices under Government in the power 
of the Hindus, and the Mussulmans would be completely ousted 
from Government employment. 

13. That Government employment should be conferred not on 
the test of examinations, but by selection on the ground of race, 
position of the family, and other social and local considerations. 

14 That public distinctions, such as seats on the Legislative 
Councils, Municipal Boards, and other public bodies sbould be 
conferred not by the test of election, but by nomination based on 
the ground of race, and social influence and importance. 

15. That inasmuch as the Congress is a representative body^, 
and inasmuch as the Hindus formed the majority of the population, 
the Congress will necessarily be swamped by the Hindus, and the 
resolutions of the Congress will, to all intents and purposes, be. 
the resolutions of the Hindus, and the Mussulman s voice will be 
drowned, and, therefore, if the Mussulmans join the Congress, they 
will not only not foe heard, but will be actually assisting in support- 
ing Hindus to pass resolutions against the interest of the Mussul- 
mans, and to give color to such resolutions as the resolutions of. 
Hindus and Mussulmans combined, and thus aiding in passing 
resolutioiis against themselves and misleading Government into 
believing that the Mussulmans are in favour of such resolutions- 

16. That Mussulman boys have to learn the languages apper- 
taining to their religion before Joining schools ; they are, there- 
fore, at a disadvantage in the start for English education as com- 
pared with the Hindus. That the result is, that the Hindus 
pass the examinations, and as Government employment is given 
upon the test of examinations, the Mussulmans are necessarily 
ousted from Government employment, and it follows that the test- 
of examination is not a fair teat. 

17. That as employments are given on the test orexaminations,. 
the result is that Hindus get such employment, and even in dis- 
tricts where the majorityof the population are Mussulmans, the- 
Hindus form the subordinate officialdom. That the Hindus being 
hostile to the Mussulmans, lord it over them, and the Mussulman®- 
are naturally grieved to be lorded over by the Hindus, that in 
many eases these Hindus are from the lower strata of society, and' 
in that ease they tyrannise the more and thus aggravate the harsh, 
treatment of the Mussulmans. That the result is that the Mussul- 
mans, and amongst them Mussulmans descended from royal and< 
noble families, are mortified at being not only ruled over, but even- 
molested by and tyrannised over, in all manner of ways by Hindus^ 
and Hindus of the lowest orders. 

MR. SAYANI'S ANSWERS TO MAHOMEDAN OBJECTIONS, 

I now proceed to answer these objections : 

21 
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1. Mussulmans In the past— Musaiilmans not in name only 
Ibut ortbodoj, true Mussulmans — constantly travelled in foreign, 
lands and mixed with all the nations of the world. The Mussul* 
mans in India are the descendants of the Mussulmans who thus 
travelled to and settled in India, and of the Hindus whom such 
JMussulmans converted to Islam. Ail the Mussulmans in India 
have always lived side by side with the Hindus and mixed with 
them and even co-operated with them, both during the period of 
the Mussulman Rule, as also since then. In fact, both the Mussul- 
mans and the Hindus, as also older races residing in this country^ 
are all equally the inhabitants of one and the same country, and 
are thus bound to each other by ties of a common nativity. They 
are all sharers in the benefits and advantages, as also in the ills, 
consequent on common residence ; and, so far as natural and 
elimatic conditions are eoneerned, all the inhabitants, irrespective 
of all other considerations, are subject to common joys and 
common sorrows and must necessarily co-operate with each other, 
as humanity is imperfect and dependent on co-operation, Again, 
both the Mussulmans and the Hindus are subjects of the same 
sovereign and living under the protection of the same laws, and are 
equally affected by the same administration. The object of the 
Congress is to give expression to the political demands of the 
subjects, and to pray that their political grievances may be redress- 
ed and their political disabilities may be removed ; that the political 
burdens of- the country may be lightened and its political conditions 
may be ameliorated ; that the political status of millions of human 
beings who are their fellow-countrymen may be improved, and 
their general condition may be rendered more tolerable. It is a 
most meritorious work, a work of the highest charity. No nobler 
or more charitable work could possibly be conceived. The only 
question is whether there should be two separate organisations, 
Mussulman and non-Mussulman, both simultaneously doing the 
same work, separate in name, but identical in nature and interest ; 
or whether there should be a joint organisation. Obviously, the 
latter is preferable, especially as the Congress has no eoneern 
whatever with the religion or the religious convictions of any of its 
members. 

2. It is not true that the Congress movement is a movement 
in opposition to Government It is a movement for the purpose of 
expressing the grievances of the subjects to Government in a legal 
and constitutional manner, and for the purpose of asking Govern- 
ment to fulfil promises made by Government, of its own free will 
and pleasure ; in fact, it is the duty of all truly loyal subjects — 
subjects desirous of seeing the Government maintained in its 
power — to inform Government of. the^r own v/ants and wishes as 
it is also the duty of Government to ascertain the wants and 
wishes of subjeets and, Indeed, those subjects who will not keep 
the Government well informed of their ov/n wants and wishes 
cannot be called true friends of Government. We are all aware 
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that the EogHsli nation, our common fellow-subjects, always mahos 
it a point to inform Government of its own wants and wishes, so 
that Government may be able to fulfil such wants and wishes, In 
the ease of India, moreover, promises have been made from time to 
time by Government to eoneede certain privileges ; indeed, we have 
the plighted word of our Most Gracious Sovereign herself eonfirm- 
fng those promises. It is our duty, therefore, to remind Govern- 
ment of such promises and to ask ic to fulfil them. 

3. Language is but the medium of expression. Orthodox and 
true Mussulmans have in their tin^ learned the Greek, the Latin, 
and other languages, There is, therefore, nothing against learning 
any language. In fact, many Mussulmans of India, indeed, most 
of them learn and speak languages other than the language of their 
religion. The objection, therefore, against learning the English 
language, which is moreover the language of our rulers, is so 
absurd on the face of it, that it need not be further adverted to. 

4. The object of the Congress has already been stated. The 
success of the Congress, as has also been stated, instead of 
weakening Government, will only contribute towards the greater 

. permanence of British rule in India. The Mussulmans, therefore, 

need not be frightened by phantoms created by their own 
imagination. 

5. It is the duty of all good boys, who have by the liberal 
policy of their fathers been enabled to receive a liberal education, 
to repay the kindness of their fathers, by assisting their fathers in 
the management of their aff airs with the aid of such education and 
by contributing to the maintenance and welfare of the family by ail 
honest means in their power. Similarly, it is the duty of those 
subjects who have received a hber^ education with the aid of 
Government, to repay the kindness of Government by assisting 
Government in the proper discharge of its high functions by in- 
forming G-overnmeot of the shoals and ro»3ks lying ahead in its 

j path and thus enabling Government to steer clear of such shoals 

and rocks, and not to lie by quietly with a false sense of gratitude 
and leaving Government to run against such shoals and rocks and 
thus unintentionally, of course, but nevertheless contribute to its 
f grounding ashore. True gratitude lies in true good wishes and 

true good assistance, and not in false modesty and indolence. 

6. If the Congress does not, as is alleged, adequately represent 
all the races, surely the fault lies, not on the shoulders of the 
Congress leaders who invite all the races, but on the shoulders of 
those races themselves who turn a deaf ear to such invitation, and 
prefer not to respond to it. It is the duty of such races, in res- 
ponse to such invitation, to attend the Congress and not blame the 
Congress when, in fact, they ought to blame themselves. 

7. All public bodie.s, assembled in public meetings^ desirous 
of giving every publicity to their proceedings and even keeping a 
public record of its transactions, ought be judged by libkh 
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sayings and doings. It is not right or proper to attribute to such 
bodies improper motives, unless such motive can be fairly and' 
reasonably inferred from their sayings or doings or both. In fact, 
no person, having any sense of self-respect, ought to attribute 
improper motives, unless he is prepared to prove the same, and 
it is to be hoped- for the honor of the Miissalmans, to cease 
from making reckless charges which they are not prepared to 
substantiate. 

8. As to the aims and objects of the Congress not being 
practical, it is a well-known fact that public attention has been 
drawn to the demands of the Congress, and not only the classes 
but even the masses have already been awakened to a sense of 
their political grievances and disabilities. Government has also- 
been pleased to take into its favourable consideration the demands 
of the Congress, and has partially conceded the expansion of the 
Legislative Councils and introduced the element of election 
therein, indeed, if the Congress movement is continued with 
the same ability, prudence and sagacity that have characterised 
it in the past, and especially if those who have hitherto contented 
themselves with simply throwing out objections begin in right 
earnest to take part in the movement, the movement is certain to 
bear fruit in the very near future and to end in practical 
results, 

9. As to the Congress not being important enough to deal 
with the subjects it takes up, it will not be denied that the Con- 
gress contains in its ranks some of the most educated, most 
wealthy and most influential men of the day, some of whom have 
oeeupied—and occupied honorably— public offices of trust and 
importance, and most of whom are leaders of their respective 
centres. In fact, in the Congress camp one comes across 
legislators, municipal councillors, rich zamindars, extensive 
merchants, renowned lawyers, eminent doctors, experienced 
publicists, indeed, representatives of every industry and every 
profession in the land* In fact, it will be hard — nay impossible — 
to name any other non-official public body equally important with 
the Congress. 

10. As to the modes of government prevailing in the West not 
being adapted to India, the position stands as follows : In a pri- 
mary state of society, whilst a particular small nation, confined to 
a narrow strip of territory, is governed by a single ruler, who gener- 
ally belongs to that nation and is residing in that territory, as the- 
nation is not a numerous one and the territory not a large one, the 
ruler is necessarily in daily and constant touch with his subjects. 
The affairs of the State are of a very limited nature and do not 
occupy much time of the ruler. Moreover, there are not special or 
local circumstances of sufficient importance to be taken into con- 
sideration. The affairs of the State are of a simple nature. The 
offices are not many and do hot require special merits for their 
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proper performance. Whenever, therefore, the ruler has to appoint 
to a post, the ruler himself is qualihedl to do so. He does not find 
it necessary to resort to any eoniplieated method for the performr 
awee of this part of his duty. Hence the posts are hlied without 
compelling the candidates to undergo the trouble of going through 
any delinifce or complicated course of instruction or examination. 
As the nation, however, increases in numbers, as the territory is 
enlarged and the needs of society become more numerous and more 
complicated, the number of the posts to be filled becomes greater, 
and the qualifications required for the proper performance of the 
posts grow higher and are of diverse character. The touch of the 
ruler with each one of the ruled gets less and less, and the ruler 
cannot possibly keep himself personally abreast at a knowledge 
of the increased and complicated needs of the people. He becomes, 
in fact, less qualified to properly fill up all the posts, and he is 
eorapelied to delegate this part of his duty to others. In course 
of time, he discovers that it is not a very satisfactory thing to 
nominate to posts by means of deputies and that some definite 
method of selection must be substituted. The considerations 
which formerly guided him, when he alone had personally to nomi- 
nate, are of such a vogue character when placed in the hands of 
his deputies, that he finds that it is not only not useful but even 
mischievous to resort to them as, instead of such considerations 
being in fact given weight to, they simply open a wide door to 
undue influence and even bribery, and he finds it necessary to 
discard them and is conspelled to limit himself to selection by a 
public examination of candidates, after they have gone through a 
course of instruction laid down for the purpose. Thus it happens 
that all other qualifieati uis such as of family, standing and posi- 
tion and others come to be dispensed with, and the test of public 
examinations, that is, of personal merit alone, as tested by such 
examinations, is substituted. It may be conceded at once th?t it 
is not a perfect or infallible test. It is a choice of evils. In order, 
•however, to guard so far as possible against the evil of dispensing 
with the other considerations, a certain proportion of the posts is 
reserved to be filled up by the originr,! method of nomination and 
the examination test is resorted to for filling up initial posts alone, 
and promotion is guided by seniority and merit combined. The 
eireiim stances above sec forth are not peculiar to any particular 
country or climate, bub are equally applicable to all, and it is not 
correct to say that the above method is a peculiarly Western 
method and not applicable or adapted to India. In fact, in China, 
which is peculiarly an Eastern country, the same method has been 
of universal application for many centuries past. Moreover, the 
present rulers of India happen to be foreigners, and in their ease, 
therefore, the considerations, which have led to the method of 
examination being adopted, apply with even greater force. The above 
considerations also apply to the method of election and representa- 
tion, though not with the same force or to the same extent. Hence 
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election and also nomination in tiie case of Local Boards, Municipal 
Corporations, Legislative Councils, and the like. It has been 
suggested by the Honorable Haji Mohamed Ismail Khan, of the 
Horth-West Provinces, that the Congress should pass a resolution 
“recognizing ths absolute necesBity of equality of number of 
Hindu and Mahomedan elected members in Legislative Councils, 
District Boards and Municipalities, . . and “ wishing all 
Hindus and Mahomedana to elect ” accordingly. It is a good sug- 
gestion, but so long as Mussulmans do not join the Congress 
movement in the same numbers and with the same enthusiasm as 
the Hindus do, the Congresa cannot in fairness be asked to carry 
out such a suggestion in the manner and to the extent indicated in 
the suggestion. 

11. As to the modes of government prevailing in the West 
not being adapted to Mussulmans, the observations in answer to 
objection No. 10 also apply to this objection. The Mussalmans 
may be reminded that our Holy Prophet did not name a suceessoiv 
He left it to the believers to elect one for themselves. The 
Caliph or the successor was originally freely chosen by the free 
suffrages of the believers and was responsible to them for his acts. 
In later times this practice was altered and the Caliphs were made 
hereditary ; but this was done by the confidence and the consent of 
the believers. But even to this day, the sanction of the believers 
in the shape of Biat, is deemed necessary. “ The Government of 
Islam,” says Mr. Ahmed Riza, “ is therefore in the hands of an 
elective monarch, limited in the exercise of his ' powers by 
prescriptive religious traditions. According to Mussulman Law^ 
if the Caliph departs from these traditions, the body of the learned 
(Ulema) is armed with the right of remonstrating, and is even 
able to depose him. Amongst these traditions, there is one which 
makes it obligatory on the Caliph not to do, or even to resolve on, 
any act without first seeking the advice of the chiefs of the tribes 
and the doctors of the law—a principle very eharaeteristie of 
Representative Government. According to Mussulman Law, the 
Caliph is bound to be just, to respect the liberties of the people, to 
love his subjects, < 0 theirneeds and listen to their 
gri€%ances"^ . . . . . “It is clear that Islam knew how to 
determine and regulate the rights, and duties of the sovereign, even 
before England essayed the task.” Islamism has no caste. “ Let 
all your subjects,” said Frederick the Great, “ have the right to 
address you directly both in speech and writing. ” “ The Mussal- 
mans,” says Mr. Ahmed Riza, " are free from clerical domination^, 
and know nothing of rank or social grade,” Said Ali, the fourth 
Caliph, “ Superiority in knowledge is the highest title of honor.” 

The spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion ”of the Mussalmans was 
remarkable. Mussalman cities were “ full of savants and men of 
letters.” "Roman Law and Greek Science continued their evolu- 
tion among the Arabs.” ** The best of Holy Wars, ” said our Holy 
Prophet, " is the righteous word spoken to a monarch who is- 
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aetmg tyrannioally” “M kno^vs no master: the Com- 
mander of the Faithful is only the chosen servant of the people.” 

Obedience to a Chief is limited j it is founded on the presump- 
tion that the Chief commands in the name of the law and in the 
interests of him who obeys.” “Obey me, said Abu Bekr (the 
first Caliph), “ so long as 1 go on in good practices. If I deceive 
myself, warn me. If you do not, you will be responsible.” “ The 
Government of Islam is a collective authority in which every free 
citizen, in possession of his mental faculties, is bound by a common 
destiny, and shares its responsibilities.” “Islamism is not occupied 
with supra-mundane interests alone. It does not say, ‘ Leave to 
Ctesar the things that are Cmsar’s.’ It teaches its adepts that 
they have a civil duty to fulfil here below, and especially the duty 
of controlling the conduct of Csesar,” Election and Representa- 
tion as also Universal Brotherhood are the characteristics of 
Islam and ought not to be objected to by Mussulmans. Ali 
Mussulmans are equal, and if they want any employment, they 
must, like the rest, pass public examinations. If they want any 
position of rank, they must endeavour to be fit for such position 
and resort to election, like the rest. Of course, if they can gain 
such position by nomination, they must thank their good fortune, 
but if they cannot^- they have no right to grumble. They may 
contend, however, that so far as examinations are concerned, 
they are at a disadvantage, as compared with the Hindus. If that 
is so, it is no doubt a misfortune. But surely they must rely on 
merciful Providence and put their own shoulders to the wheel, 
and by the grace of God they are bound to succeed in their 
efforts ; nay even more, if they have more difficulties to overcome 
than the Hindus, so much the more creditable will be their 
success to them, and so much the more will they be qualified, not 
only for the initial posts, but for higher promotion. In fact, even 
in India we find that when Mussulmans do really take to liberal 
education, they generally equal, if not even surpass, the other 
races, and that Mussulmans are good not only in matters 
requiring muscle and valour, but also mental powers and intellec- 
tual vigour, and the Mussulman community of India can produce 
distinguished and deeply learned scholars, such as Mr. Justice 
Budruddin, Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and Mr. Justice Mahmood, 
and here it may be remarked in passing that if Mussulmans in 
India have a few more leaders of educational advancement, of the 
calibre and energy, jand persistence and devotion, of the type of 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, who has by his lifelong services done a 
great deal for Mussulmans in this matter, and whose name will be 
ram embered with gratitude and admiration for a long time to 
come, Mussulman education is bound to prosper. The Mussul- 
mans may further contend that in elections they will be swamped. 
All that may be said here is that they are mistaken in thinking 
so. They have simply to try, and they will find that they will 
have no reason to complain. Assuming, however, that they are 
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utisuceessfa!, nofcwitbstanding their honest endeavours and not- 
withstanding their fifcfnlness, why* then Gorernment will, forits 
own safety, be eompelled to come to their help. Objections 12, 13, 
14 and 16 have already been answered. 

15, It does not follow that, because the Hindus form the 
majority of the Congress, that the Resolutions of the Congress 
will he the Resolutions of the Hindus. It is a staodiug rule of 
the Congress, solemnly passed and recorded that if any proposal 
is dii- approved of by the bulk of either the Hindus or the Mussul- 
mans, the same shall not be carried. Again, the Congress is not 
a meeting of shareholders in a Joint-Stock Company or any other 
body formed for the gain of profit or for private interests, and a 
numerical majority does not and cannot influence its decisions — 
decisions by the bye, which cannot affect anybody as they arc 
simply expressions of opinion, and as such must necessarily depend 
on their intrinsic sense and reasonableness to carry any 'weight 
v/ith Government for whose benefit they are passed. Again, so 
long as the Congress leaders happen to be men of education and 
enlightenment, men of approved conduct and wide experience, 
men, in fact, 'who have a reputation to lose, the Congress will 
never be allowed to run its course for the benefit of sectional, 
private or party purposes. Again, if the Mussulmans attend Con- 
gress meetings, surely the Congress shall be bound to hear and to 
give careful consideration to Mussulman views, and arguments 
founded on facts and reason are bound to prevail. Assuming, 
however, that the'Congress is reduced to a rabble meeting, which 
is not probable, why, then it will lose its position and nobody will 
pay any attention to its resolutions. 

The Mussulmans, however, instead of raising puerile and 
imaginary objections from a distance, should attend Congress 
meetings and see for fhemselves what is going on in such meetings ; 
indeed, they will find that even when one member puts forward 
cogent reasons in opposition to the proposal, such proposal is 
eventually dropped, 

17. If the complaint in regard to the conduct referred to in 
the objection be correct,* it may be mentioned that such conduct is 
not peculiar to any particular race. 

It is in the nature of things that persons of low origin, born 
and brought up in the atmosphere of low morals, should, on finding 
themselves suddenly clothed with the su’hority of the Sircar, get 
their heads fumed and be led into playing the tyrant. The less 
■the education they have received, and the smaller the emoluments 
their posts carry, the greater their superciliousness, the more 
marked their contempt for others. Cringing to superior authority, 
‘and lording it over the people who have anything to do officially 
with them, are the distinguishing traits of these posts of society. 
Persons of high birth and culture, who have seen better days and 
Tbetter society, may sometimes be naturally inclined to give to these 
supercilious tyrants a sound thrashing so as to make them remem- 
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bar it to the end of their days and prevent them from reverting to 
their evil ways. Bat persons of high birth and culture naturally 
recoil frdm doing anything which may savour of vulgarism, and 
lienee their silent suferings. Government has been ever ready 
and willing to cheek high-handedness and insulting conduct on the 
part of their native subordinate officials, Europeans, both official 
and non-official, lovers of manliness and justice as they are, strong- 
ly disapprove their hauteur. But no Government, however watch- 
ful, and howfver anxious it may foe, can possibly completely 
eradicate the evil, the true remedies for the removal of which are 
as follows : The standard of education required of candidates for 
subordinate official posts should be gradually raised higher and 
higher so as to compel the candidates to have better education, 
better culture, in order to make them forget the evil surroundings 
of their previons life and to take to a better appreciation of the 
moral law of nature. At the same time education should be 
disseminated all over the land, and the standard of education of 
the masses should be gradually and steadily raised, so that the 
masses, armed with the weapon of education, may not have meekly 
to submit to petty tyrannies, but niay know how to protect them- 
selves against them and to bring the offenders to a proper sense 
of their peniness and the impropriety of their conduct by means 
of union Lnd the agitation of their grievances, and in legally 
provoeable cases by bringing the culprits to their well-deserved 
punishment. 

PUOTAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ISLAM. 


All who believe in one God and acknowledge the Holy 
Prophet are true believers. The fundamental principles 
of Islam are few and simple. Islam knows no castes and 
ought not to have divisions and sub-divisions. Yet we 
find Islam divided into sects, into innumerable divisions. 
This is certainly against the spirit of Islam. All true 
believers are equal. By Mussulman Law they can all eat 
with each ’other, nay more, they can eat with the followers 
of the Great Prophets on whom Revelation has descended. 
Ail Mussulmans can intermarry, nay more, Mussulman 
males can marry females from the followers of the Great 
Prophets. Yet the different sects of Indian Mussulmans 
will not intermarry, even amongst themselves. It is the 
■duty of all true believers to educate themselves, their 
-wives and their sons and their daughters so as to enable 
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them to know God aright. Yet ignorance is the prevail- 
ing rule amongst Indian Mussulmans. Mussulman, females 
are free. Marriage is a contract in which the husband 
and the wife are parties. Females have independent pro- 
perty. Yet amongst Indian Mussulmans there are fre- 
quent cases of maltreatment of wives. The Musjids are 
places of worship as also places for giving education, and 
places of meeting for discussion of social and political 
matters. Yet discussion and consideration and expression 
of opinions is an exceptional thing amongst Indian Mussul- 
mans. Freedom of speech and liberty of action consistent 
with a few fundamental and world -recognised principles 
are the birthright of Mussulmans, Yet Indian Mussulmans 
are content to sit idle. To point out to the rulers their 
own grievances and to ask redress for them is the privilege 
of Mussulmans. Yet Indian Mussulmans prefer to remain 
silent. To be active and to be energetic, to be enterprising 
and to be fearless, has been the characteristic of the 
faithful. Yet Indian Mussulmans prefer to remain indo- 
lent and apathetic. Are not Indian Mussulmans, then, to 
blame themselves ? If the Indian Mussulmans once shake 
off their lethargy and rid themselves of their apathy, if 
they unite together and love each other, as members of 
the same fold, as brothers of a Universal Brotherhood, 
mix with each other and intermarry, educate themselves,, 
and their wives and children, and meet together and 
exchange opinion and voice their grievances and generally 
endeavour to raise themselves and actively co-operate in 
the raising of their brethren, they have under merciful 
Providence as bright a future before them as they had a 
glorious past. The Indian Mussulmans are a brave and 
generous race, and it is natural that they should smart 
under the misfortunes that have overtaken them and 
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resent the treatment that has been and is extended to 
them. But certainly apathy and lethargy are not the 
means calculated to reinstate them in anything like their 
former greatness. Relying, therefore, upon merciful 
Providence and True Religion, and placing confidence in 
Almighty God, the Creator of the Universe and the 
Dispenser of all things, they must rise equal to their 
present trials, and it is to be fervently hoped that the 
Benign Ruler may have mercy upon them and raise them 
again to prosperity and good fortune. 

MAHOMEDAN EDUCATION. 

One of the obvious means by which Indian Mussul- 
mans can raise themselves is education. It is stated that 
there are five crores of Mussulmans in India, It is further 
stated that the average annual income per head of popu- 
lation in India is rupees twenty-seven. If so, the average 
annual income of Indian Mussulmans ought to be rupees 
one hundred and thirty-five crores. The Zakat or tax on 
this income at fche rate of two-aiid-a-half per cent, comes 
to nearly rupees three crores. Making all possible allow- 
ances for those who may be exempted from payment of 
Zakat, and for that purpose reducing it to one- tenth, we 
can have the splendid annual sum of rupees thirty lakhs, 
that is, at the rate of one anna per annum per head of 
Mussulmans in India, which is certainly not a very heavy 
average annual payment. If ail the Indian Mussulmans 
Join together and voluntarily contribute as above suggest- 
ed, they will thereby be fulfilling one of the main com- 
mandments of Islam, and thus performing an act of duty, 
Yv^ith this magnificent sum, schools for primary, secondary 
and higher education can be established and maintained,, 
and in such schools education as also food and clothing to^ 
students may be given, and there will thus every year 
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be maintained, lodged and educated thousands and 
thosands of Indian Mussulman youths. Government will 
have, under the grant-in-aid rules, to contribute to this sum, 
and thus the total sum will be materially inci’eased. If 
this system is established and continued, in the course of a 
few years education will have permeated all ranks of 
Indian Mussulmans, and the condition of the whole 
body will have become so much improved as to be a 
matter for admiration. What is wanted is voluntary 
performance on the part of all Indian Mussulmans of a 
strictly religious duty and on the part of the leaders co- 
operation and good management, and it is to be devoutly 
wished that Mussulmans in every part of India, instead of 
scouting the idea, will allow good sense for once to overcome 
apathy and lethargy and give to this suggestion a sympathe- 
tic consideration. 

MAHOMEDAN MORAL CODE. 

It may be observed here in passing that it is sometimes 
contended in disparagement of the Indian Mussulmans that 
. Islam is unfit to be a moral code for a nation to live in 
that the faith of the Islam is incompatible with good 
"Government and with the happiness of a people.^’ Both 
the above accusations are absolutely false. In fact, the 
tenets of Islam are inherently capable of good Government 
and good and happy subjects, The very first and most 
fundamental doctrine of Islam that there is no God but 
God, that is but one God, is not only the true doctrine, but 
also binds the true believer to be a respectable man, and, if 
Mussulmans have become degenerated, it is not on account, 
but; in spite, of Mam. Another fundamental doctrine is 
that of prayers, Prayers bring the human being in per- 
sonal contact with his Creator. Another fundamental 
■cl3Ci3rine is that of observing fast, which teaches men by 
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personal experience to tiiink of the miseries of their fellow- 
human beings. Another fundamental doctrine is that of 
charity, and which has been admitted all over the earth 
and in all times to bean excellent virtue. Another funda- 
mental doctrine is that of Haj, which, apart from its reli- 
gious benefit, has ail the benefits of travel, There is 
nothing, therefore, in Islam to cause degeneracy ; on the 
other hand, there is everything in Islam to make Mussul- 
ftians loyal subjects and good citizens. 

EXGLAXn AND INDIA COMPAEED AND CONTRASTED. 

If you will look at the map of India, you will find that 
India has the appearance of a one-legged horse. India 
has from time to time been a prey to foreign invasions 
from without and to internecine wars within. Famine - 
periodically visits the land, and so does plague, English 
Eule has, however, stopped foreign invasion, and the Pax 
Britannica has put an end to internecine wars. “Western 
arts and Western methods are employed to prevent — at ail 
events to check — famine and plague, to keep them within 
gradually diminishing limits, and under steadily increasing 
control it is to be hoped that these monster evils will, in 
the near future, be completely laid at rest. The resources 
of the country are being gradually developed and its trade 
is increasing. Public expenditure, however, under British 
Rule, is increasing by leaps and bounds far beyond the 
national income that is at present realized, or that can- 
reasonably be expected to be realized in the near future. 
The average income per year per head of population is, in 
England, ^33 (thirty- three pounds sterling) ; in France, . 
£23 (twenty-three pounds sterling) ; in Russia, over 
(nine pounds sterling) ; in Turkey in Europe, £4 (four pounds • 
sterling) ; whilst in India, it is only Es. 27 (twenty-seven 
rupees) or at Is. 4d. per rupee, £1-14-6 (one pound ster-- 
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ling, fourteen shillings and six pence). Thus the average 
income per year per head of population of J ndia is about 
one-nineteenth of the average income per year per head of 
population in England ; or, in other words, so far 
as the annual income is concerned, nineteen times 
better ofi/than India, or India is nineteen times worse 
off than England. Again, the population of India is mostly 
agricultural. The ratio of town population to country 
population in India is one to twelve, that is, the agricultural 
population of India is twelve-thirteenth of the total 
population of the country. In England, the ratio of town 
population to country population is two to one, that is, the 
agricultural population in England is only (one-third) of 
the total population of the country. Thus town population 
as compared to country population, is in England, 24 to 
12, whilst in India, it is 1-12 ; or, in other words, so far 
as the ratio of proportion of town population to country 
population is concerned, England is 24 (twenty-four) times 
better off than India. Again the population of British 
India is, in round numbers, 22 (twenty-two) crores, whilst 
the total imperial taxation, in I’ound numbers, is Bs. 95 
(rupees ninety -five) crores, or, in round numbers, Es. 4-8 
(rupees four and annas eight) per head of population ; and 
as the average annual income per head is Bs, 27 (rupees 
twenty- seven), the percentage of taxation to annual income 
is to 27, that is, sixteen-and-a-half per cent. The 
population of the United Kingdom is, in round numbers, 
about four crores, whilst the total Imperial taxation is a 
little more than that of India and comes to about Bs. 25 
(rupees twenty-five) per head ; and as the average annual 
income per head is <;£ 33, the percentage of taxation to in- 
come comes to about six per cent. Thus, so far as the per- 
.centage: of taxation to income is concerned, India is two*- 
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and-a-lialf times worse ofi* than England. Moreover, it is* 
a well known fact, the same percentage of tax to income, 
when levied on persons having good incomes, may be easily 
borne by them and may not be at ail felt by them ; when 
levied on persons having poor or small income- — may be 
heavily felt— may even become wholly unbearable. In fact, 
this incidence is now well admitted in the case of income- 
tax, and it is for this reason that on levying that tax, 
incomes under a certain amount are wholly exempted, and 
on incomes above that amount and up to a certain amount 
there is a sliding scale put into operation. Thus the ratio 
of 16| per cent, of taxation to income, in the case of 
India, though nominally only two and-a-half times higher 
than the ratio in the case of England, Is in incidence 
considerably more heavy, and India is therefore in reality 
considerably worse o;ff than that ratio indicates. Again, 
in the year 1849-50, the population of British India was 
about fifteen crores, whilst the expenditure was about 
twenty-seven crores. In the year 1894-95, the popula- 
tion was about twenty-two crores, whilst the expendi- 
ture was about ninety-five crores. The increase in 
population, therefore, was about fifty per cent., whilst 
the increase in taxation was about three hundred and 
fifty per cent., that is, the growth of expenditure 
was about seven times the growth of population* 
During the same period, the charges of collection rose 
from 6*06 to 9*75, that is, more than fifty per cent. ; the 
expenditure on Civil administration rose from 6 to 14*83,. 
that is, more than 240 per cent., and the expenditure on 
Army rose from 11’39 to 24*31, that is, more than 21.3 
per cent. Again, the estimated debt of British India for 
the year 1895, is ^127 (one hundred and twenty-seven 
million pounds), whilst that of Great Britain is J6G0 (six 
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hundred and sixty million pounds). Thus, the Indian 
debt is about one-fifth of the British debt, whilst the 
capacity of India for repayment of debt, as judged by the 
average annual income per head of population, is only one- 
nineteeth 1 Again, the debt of Great Britain in the 
year 1875 was .£780 (seven hundred and eighty million 
pounds); of India £130 (one hundred and thirty million 
pounds). Thu=i, from the year 1875 to the year 1895, 
the British debt is reduced by £120 (one hundred and 
twenty million pounds) ; whilst that of India, only by 
£3 (three million pounds). Again, the rate of interest on 
public loan in England, in the year 1875, was 3| (three 
and one-fourth) per cent. ; in India, 4 (four per cent.), 
and there is still a corresponding difference in favour of 
England and against India. Again, Great Britain annual- 
ly pays, by way of interest, 12s. 9d. (twelve shillings and 
nine pence) per head ; and, as the average annual income 
per head is £33 in England, the proportion of interest to 
income is nearly two per cent. India annually pays, by 
way of interest, annas three and pies nine per head ; and 
as the average annual income per head is Rs. 27 in India, 
the proportion of interest to income is nearly one per 
cent. Thus, a British subject, who so far as his average 
income is concerned, is nineteen times better off than a 
British Indian subject, has to pay, by way of interest on 
national debt, only two per cent, out of bis average 
income ; whilst an Indian subject, who, so far as his 
average income is concerned, is nineteen times worse off 
than a British subject, has to pay one per cent., that is, in 
this respect also, is nine times worse off than British 
subject. Again, the Imperial expenditure of the United 
Kingdom has risen from 81 (eighty-one million pounds) in 
the year 1881 to 94 (ninety-four millions) in the year 1895 . 
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^ Tliis addition is caused, for the most pRrt, by an increase of 

the ISTaval and Military expenditure from 25 (twent-five) 

. to 38 (thirty-eight millions), an exceptional and temporary 

measure. The charges of the national debt have decreased 
; from 28 (twenty-eight) to 25 (twenty-five millions), and 

! the debt itself from 770 (seven hundred and seventy) to 

^ 660 (six hundred and sixty millions). The Imperial ex- 

I penditure of India has risen from 71 (seventy-one) crores 

in the year 1881 to 94| (ninety-four-and-a-half crores) in 
the year 1894. The charges on the national debt have,. | 

contrary to what has happened in England, instead of 
decreasing, risen from 485 (four crores and eighty-five 
lakhs of rupees) in the year 1881 to 512 (five crores and 
twelve lakhs) in the year 1894, and the debt itself has in- 
creased from the year 1884 to the year 1894 as follows, that 
is, permanent debt in India from 93 (ninety-three crores) 
and odd to Es. 104 (one hundred and four crores and odd), 
and permanent debt in England from 69,271,088 (sixty- 
nine millions and odd) to Es. 114,005,826 (one-hundred 
and fourteen millions and odd). Again, the total land, 
according to the survey of India, is 539,848,840 (five- 
hundred and thirty-nine and odd). Oi: this land actually 
^ cropped is 196,600,688, current follows, thirty 

millions and odd ; available for cultivation, 99 (ninety- 
nine millions and odd) ; not available for cultivation,, 

^ 113 (one hundred and thirteen millions and odd). Forests,. 

62 (sixty- two millions). The average incident of Govern- 
ment Eevenue per cultivated acre is one rupee three annaa 
and two and two-fifths pies. The population of British 
India is 22 [twenty- two crores]. The average acreage 
under food-crops is 18*60 [eighteen crores and odd]. The 
average of food -crops per acre [both irrigated and unirri- 
gated is 0*31 ton or 694 (six hundred and ninety-four 
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pounds). The total of food-crops is 576 (five crores and 
seventy-six lakhs tons). The average consumption of food- 
grains per head of the population per annum is 585 lbs. (five 
hundred and (ughty-five pounds), or p®^ ^ lbs. 

{one pound and sixt-tenths pounds). The total consump- 
tion is 5*77 (five crores and seventy-seven lakhs tons). It 
is clear, from the above facts and figures, that India is a 
very poor country ; that it is an agricultural country with 
but few manufactures, that Indians are a poor nation, 
living from hand to mouth— indeed, some of them actual- 
ly starving and many of them having barely one meal a 
day; that taxation is very heavy ; that charges for collec- 
tion and the cost of administration, both Civil and Military, 
have increased far beyond the capacity of meeting them ; 
that, notwithstanding the heavy taxation, the national debt 
—specially the gold debt and the charges to meet such 
debt— are steadily increasing. 

BRITISH OPINIONS ON THE POVERTY OF INDIA. 

That the Indians are a poor people, that they are 
overtaxed, that the Civil and Military expenditure of 
India is excessive, that the drain from India is of a 
ruinous character, that both justice and self-interest 
demand of our rulers that native labour should be more 
and more substituted for foi-eign labour and that all un- 
productive expenditure should be stopped, the following 
extracts from the speeches and writings of English States- 
men themselves make abundantly clear : 

Mr. Bright in the House of Commons, 14th June, 
1858:— 

The cultivators of the soil, the great body of the population 
of India, are in a condition of great impoverishment, of great dejec- 
tion, and of great suffering. 

Lord Lawrence, in 1864 : — 

The mass of the people enjoy only a scanty subsistence. 
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Lobb Lawrence, before the Select Committee of the 
House of Ooiumons, in 1873 : ' . 

The mass of fche people of India are so miserably poor- that 
'they have barely the means of subaiatenee. 

Major Baring, Finance Minister of India, in Ms 
Badget Speech, 1882, after stating that the average 
income per annum per head of population in India is 
Es. 27, says : — , . ^ 

It is sufficiently a'CGurate to ju^tbify the GOaelualoa that the 
tax-paying community is exceedingly poor, 

Mr. Glabstone, in the House'' of Commons, 10th 
May, 1870, said that India was “too much burdened.’' 

Mr. Bright, in his speech at the Manchester Town 
Hall, 11th December, 1877 : — 

I say that a Government. ..... which has levied taxes till 

il3 can levy no more and which has borrowed. , . , . . 

more than all that it can levy 

Mr. Glabstone, in the House of Commons, 30th 
June, 1893 : — 

The expenditure of India and especially the Military 
expenditure is alarming, 

Loeb Salisbury : — , ■ 

India must be bled. 

Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, Minute, 
29fch April, 1875 

.... where f^in India) so much of the revenue is exported 
without a direct equivalent. * 

Mr. Bright, in the House of Commons, 24th June, 
,.1858:— , 

We must in future have India governed, not for a handful 
of Englishmen, 

Sir George Wingate, in “ A few words on our 
Financial Eelations with India,” 1859 ^ ^ 
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They [taxes not spent in India] constitute . . . an absolute 
loss and extinction of |the whole amount withdrawn from the 
taxed country. 

‘Me. Fawcett, in the House of Oommons, 5th May,. 
1868:— 

Lord Metcalfe had well said that the bane of our system was 
that the advantages were reaped by one class and the work was 
done by another. 

The Duke op Aegyll, in the House of Lords, 11th 
March, 1869:— 

I must say that we have not fulfilled ou7* duty or the pro- 
mises and engagements which we have made. 

Sir George Wingate, in “A few words on our 
Financial Eelations with India,” 1859: — 

" Such is the nature of the tribute we have so long exacted 
from India. , , . . From this explanation some faint conception 
may be formed of the cruel, crushing effect of the tribute upon 
India.’’ “ The Indian tribute, whether weighed in the scales of 
justice, or viewed in the light of our own interest, will be found to 
be at variance with humanity, with common sense, . . .” 

Lobe Hartington, [Secretary of State for India, in 
the House of Commons, 23rd August, 1883 : — 

The Government of India cannot afford to spend more than 
they ^0 on the administration of the country, and if the country is- 
to be better governed, that can only be done by the employment 
of the best and most intelligent of the natives in the service. 

Lord Kandolph Churchill, Secretary of State for 
India, in a letter to the Treasury, 1886 :— 

.The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources 
of public revenue is very peculiar ...... from the character of*' 

the Government, which is in the hands of foreigners, who hold all 
the principal administrative offices and form so large a part of the^ 
Army. The impatience of the new taxation, which will have to be 
borne wholly as a conseGuenee of the foreign rule imposed on the 
country, and virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside 
of the eoumtry, would constitute a political danger, the real magni- 
tude of which, it is to be feared, is not at all appreciated by persons 
who have no knowledge of or concern in the Government of India,, 
but which those responsible for that Government have long 
regarded as of the most serious order. 
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FINANCIAL RESULT OP BRITISH ABMINISTEATION . 

The table, recently prepared by Mr. W. Martin Wood, 
formerly Editor of the Times of India, whose knowledge of 
Indian finance and economics is surpassed by few, and who 
in his retirement still takes a deep and abiding interest in 
Indian afiairs, gives the financial condition of the country 
at a glance so well that I will reproduce it here for your 
information. {For the table, see Appendix,) 

Again, in the words of another Englishman, money is 
leaving the country without commercial “ equivalent to 
the tune of .£25,000,000 [twenty-five millions pounds] 
yearly, or if you take the present fall of the rupee 
into consideration, then to the tune of forty millions 
of pounds yearly. In short, it is as clear as possible 
that the ability of the country to bear any fresh 
taxtation is exhausted, and any further burden on 
the taxpayers would simply break their back — a dan- 
gerous consequence to be avoided at all hazard. Yet it is 
stated that Indians should remain silent, forsooth because 
it will be an act of disloyalty to discuss, aye, even to dis- 
cuss in a loyal and constitutional manner with the best of 
motives, honourable in themselves and calculated to ensure 
the safety of the country and the maintenance of the British 
Buie in India, moderate measures of reform. It is true 
that English Rule in India has done much for India, but 
much more yet remains to be done, and it is a matter of _ j 

extreme surprise as well as of deep regret that the sort of I 

supercilious objection above referred to comes from people j: 

who, to say the least of it, ought to know better. With I 

the above facts and figures, and it is certainly not an over- I 

di^awn picture glaring in their faces, all true lovers of their I 

country, and all its inhabitants, and all its rulers, possess- I 

ing the most ordinary common sense, if they have even a. 
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Spark of kiimanity left in them, ought to bestir themselves,, 
and leaving aside all differences arising from difference of 
race or creed and forgetting even just resentment, if there 
is any, join with their fellow-countrymen in the movement 
— sober and temperate as it is — expressly organised for 
the, amelioration of the country, of their countrymen,, 
themselves included. The objectionists should remem- 
ber that even the most honest and the best regulated 
administration has constant need of proper criti- 
cism. even at the best of times. For all Govern- 
ments are, in their nature, monopolists, and as 
such have constantly to be watched and warned. In 
India, moreover, on account of its foreign character, it is 
excessively bureaucratic, more than other Governments in 
the world are, '"and hence the greater necessity for 
constant [watchful criticism on the part of the people. 
The Government of India, moreover, consisting as it does 
of capable and well-meaning gentlemen, is, from the 
nature of its position and constitution, between two con- 
flicting interests, the interests of England and the interests 
of India, and it is the sacred duty of all loyal Indian 
subjects to strengthen the hands of the Government of 
India in its laudable efforts’ to obtaijA financial justice for 
India by moral support of the united Indian nation ; and 
judged from this point of view, keeping aloof from the 
Gongi'*ess movement is not only undesirable but may even 
merit censure. 

MUSSULMANS AND ENGLISH EBIJCATIOH. 

If the short sketch above given of tbe financial 
result of the British administration in India for one 
century only be correct, we are necessarily forced to ask, 
“ if these be the results in the green leaf, what will they 
be in the dry wood ? ” And yet Indian Mussulmans still 
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told aloof, alike from "Western education and from those 
political movements among our countrymen to which 
Western education has given rise and, when appealed to, 
they talk of difficulties in their way and ask for special 
encouragement and special facilities and special privileges. 

‘‘ Special encouragement to any class/ said the Edueation 
Commission, is in itself an evil, and it will be a sore reproach 
to the Mussulmans if the pride they have shown in other 
matters- does not stir them up to a course of honourable* 
activity ; to a determination that whatever their backwardness'- 
in the past, they will not suffer themselves to be outsripped in the 
future ; to a conviction that self-help and solf-saeriffoe are at once 
nobler principles of conduct and surer paths to worldly success than 
sectarian reserve or the hope of exceptional indulgence.’' 

Indeed, it will be a happy day for India when the 
disproportion between the Mahomedans who ought to be 
at school, and those who are actually at^school, is reduced 
to the lowest possible minimum, and the Indian Mussul- 
mans, as a body, make it a point to educate their children 
and actively co-operate in all the public movements in the 
country generally and especially, our good Oongress, the 


germ of future federated Parliament with 

hearts honest, true and unselfish and 


participate in our great bloodless battle for justice and 
freedom and specially makes a beginning now when ‘‘ all 
minor sources of anxiety are overshadowed by the cloud 
now impending over our beloved land in which we too 
plainly discern the gloomy spectre of famine frowning down 
upon. ... a teeming, frugal and ceaselessly industrious 
population and join in asking a redress at the hands of 
Government and in expressing disapproval of the mistaken 
system, whereby the entire resources of 220 millions of 
people are placed at the disposal of able and well-meaning 
men -who are nevertheless foreigners, who cannot in the 
nature of things sufficiently and adequately appreciate the 
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wants, the necessities, the real condition of the people over 
whom they rule, and are naturally, though unconsciously, 
•drifting to the conclusion that India is to be ruled for the 
glory of Great Baitain and not for the good of her own 
people. That this system is a mistaken- one and that a 
strong financial check is necessary is now admitted by 
^eminent Englishmen themselves, 

LORD WELBY AND SIR AUCKLAND ON INDIAN 
FINANCIAL CHECK. 

Lord Welby, President of the Royal Commission now 
sitting, says : — 

Sir David Barbour made a criticism, which I think all officers 
'Coimeeted with Financial departments must allow as a criticism 
of general application, namely, that sufficient attention is not given 
by the departments in India to the financial question. They hardly 
appreciate the gravity of it, and do not forecast what the financial 
effect of the measures on which they are bent may be. That, of 
course, is a defect common to all Governments. The heads of 
different departments very seldom take, a general view of the effect 
of their administration. They are anxious to carry out measures 
which they think are important. 

Sir David Barbour says : — 

I certainly think something is very desirable, that which would 
-ensure greater attention being paid to financial consideration in 
eonneotion with the Government of India. . . I think it would be 
better for India, better all round, if more attention were given to 
the financial question, and if we went more slowly in periods of 
great apparent financial prosperity. 

Sir Auckland Colvin agrees with Sir David Barbour 
in the opinion. ..... Lord Welby further says : — 

The point of Sir David Barbour’s criticism, I think, might be 
put thus : that in a country like India, where deficits are more 
dangerous than they would be here, where new taxation is more 
difficult than it would be here, the Government, as a whole, does 
not give sufficient attention to what may be the financial results 
of measures which it adopts. 

Whereupon Sir Auckland Colvin remarks : — 

I agree entirely to that, that in a country where the tax- 
payer is an alien, and is not able to make his voice directly heard, 
the need of giving close attention to economy in administration is 
greater than it would otherwise be. 
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From these remarks, coming as they do from such 
high authorities, this Congress will be perfectly justified m 
coming to the conclusion that “ the discussion upon the 
Budget, both in India and in Parliament, needs to be 
•converted from a force into a reality,” and that all think- 
ing and reasonable men will be justified in expecting all 
the races inhabiting British India to join the Congress and 
co-operate with it in the cause of their country and of 
themselves. Indeed, I have a presentiment, that in the 
very near future my co-religionists will not only join the 
Congress movement, but take active part in moulding it, 
and will deem it the highest price of their civic life to be 
permitted to preside at its sittings. 

FAMINE AND POYEETY. 

I now come to the most absorbing topic of the hour. 
After a lapse of twenty years, famine has again overtaken 
a greater [lart of the country. The insufficiency of rain- 
fall in Behar, in the Norfch-West Provinces, in the Punjab, 
in parts of Central India, in many districts of Bombay and 
Madras and in Mysore, has already led to distress among 
those classes who habitually live from hand to mouth. The 
cultivators, w^liose impoverished condition is well known, 
are the greatest sufferers. Next come the class of small 
artisans and weavers, and then the day-labourers who 
barely eke out an anna per day as wages. The prices of 
food-grains in every one of the afflicted tracts went up 
high, in some cases 50 and 100 per cent. This occurrence 
was most unusual. It has seldom happened that at the 
very begirming of the season of scarcity, prices of wheat, 
rice, bajri, and the jowari have gone up so high as has 
been the case at present. That such a condition of affairs 
should have created a panic and led even to looting and 
rioting as in Sholapur, in Nagpur, and elsewhere is not 
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nniatelligible. The people seem to have been frightened 
at the ' insufficiency of food-grain. They naturally thought 
that If a limited stock of grain, at the very commencement 
of the scarcity, should raise prices so high, what might 
happen when the season advances and the stocks are 
exhausted ? No doubt, the first impulse was to curse the 
Bania grain-dealer and lay on his head all their woes. But 
ks the panic subsided, and as it became known that Govern- 
ment would spare no efforts to relieve the distressed, while 
the long arm of charity may be expected to loyally assist 
the efforts of the State, prices went down a little. This 
may be taken as the situation at present. The" weekly 
official reports show that upwards of two lakhs of the 
persons in various parts of the country are already 
employed on relief work, and that as week after week 
advances, the number wdll swell till at last it may reach a 
maximum in April and May, the number of which it i& 
impossible to forecast at present. Every presidential and 
provincial Government lias been straining its nerve to 
do its level best to cope with the distress which really be- 
speaks well of the humanity of our Gt)vernment. British 
civilisation could not ^ tolerate famine. And the head of 
the State has already declared from his place in the 
Council Chamber that his Government will endeavour to 
save life at all cost and all hazard. Let us all devoutly 
hope that it may be so able to achieve its noble intention 
without indulging in hope or prospect not founded on the 
realities or circumstances prevailing in the country. To 
entertain sanguine prospects which may not only be not 
realised but which may end in heavy mortality, otherwise 
preventibie, would be grievous. For, when we recall to 
mind the disastrous mortality which took place in 1877-78,.. 
when, according to official accounts, over 50 lakhs of human 
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beiBgs perished, we cannot but contemplate with the 
gravest apprehension what may befall unhappy India at^ 
this dismal juncture, should the efforts and energy of the 
State, with all the ample resources and most perfect 
organisation at its command, be found to be not so satis- 
factory as the people have been led to expect. I do not 
mean to say that these efforts and energies will be want- 
ing. But it is not unlikely that, here and there, owing to 
more sanguine estiniates of food and fodder and other 
optimistic views, the same care and attention may not be 
paid. You may have on paper the most perfect Famine- 
Code ; but, unless those entrusted with its work, from the 
highest to the lowest, do not fall short in carrying out its 
provisions by a variety of causes, it is not unlikely that 
mortality, otherwise preventible, may ensue. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of every citizen and public body to heartily 
second the efforts of our benign rulers in saving life. The 
Press, too, is doing an invaluable service in placing before 
the public fx'om day to day all intelligence regarding: 
the famished in various parts of the country. It is dis- 
charging a noble duty worthy of its sacred functions, and 
we cannot but express our gratitude to it for its enterprise' 
which enables it to give such wide publicity to all intelli- 
gence in connexion with the famine. Its argus eyes can 
detect neglect, indifference or mismanagement anywhere, 
and enable the authorities concerned to set matters right 
at once. The primary and essential function is to see that 
relief is given in time, that it is not allowed to be too late 
wdien it may become impossible to save lives. 

GOVEEKMENT AXE FAMINE. 

That the Government, as the Hon'ble Mr. Woodburn 
observed the other day, is in a better position to*day to 
cope, and cope effectively, with famine, than it was 20 
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years ago, is no doubfe perfectly true. We liave had two 
<3rores of irrigation works and seven crores of protective 
railways constructed since 1880 out of the Famine Fund. 
Facilities of communication have been vastly increased; 
many a tract of the country has been brought within the 
radius of our railways, both trunk and branch. All these 
are assuring elements io connection with the present famine 
which were wanting in 1877-78. But, while admitting 
these facts, we should not forget that despite branch or 
feeder railways, despite increased communications, despite 
■other facilities of transit, if there be no sufficient food-stock 
in the country to move from the locality, where it may be a 
surplusage to one where it may be most wanted, then these 
appliances and resources are unhappily of no avail. 

THE STOCK OF GRAIN IN INDIA. 

Thus the most pressing question of the hour is not irri- 
gation or railways, but the stock of food in the country. 
For your own province, I was rejoiced to see the other day 
from the note issued by your public-spirited and energetic 
Lieutenant-Governor, that though there was an insuffici- 
ency of rice, the surplus of the Burma crops, plus importa- 
tions from Singapur and Saigon, might be able to supply 
it. The Upper Provinces, under able administratorship of 
the equally energetic Sir Antony Macdonnell, are a wheat- 
consuming country. Though wheat has been less exported 
from those provinces last year for purposes of exports, it 
is not impossible that there may yet be a deficiency, and 
if that is so, wheat may be imported from Persia, and 
Russia, and even America though at a dear rate. Thus 
the wants of that populous, but very poor, province might 
be fairly supplied. It is needless for me to inform you 
that the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh have a population 
numbering 4| crores. But it is so poor on the whole that 
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accordiBg to the weekly reports the largest number of 
fBrsom gratuitously relieved are to be ^^found in that 
proviuee, and it also has the largest number of persoms- 
employed on relief works. But as regards the food -supply 
of the Centra! Provinces, Bombay, and Madras, I have 
not yet noticed full and detailed official estimates being 
placed before the public, and if that is so, I hope it will 
soon be done, for you will agree that an approximate 
knowledge of the stock vastly helps private enterprise and 
private charity between them to import grain and pour ik 
into those localities where it is most needed, 

STATISTICS OF THE FOOD-STOCK. 

But this question of the stock of grain shows clearly 
that India lives from hand to mouth. A leading 
weekly journal in Bombay, the Champion, gave- 
statistics a few weeks ago, based on the figures of the 
outturn of food per acre as given by the Famine Com- 
missioners, shewing that with a population of 22 crores in 
British India, the total quantity of food I’equired, at the- 
rate of 1| lbs. per day per head, was 5*80 crores of tons, 
while the actual outturn of food -crops could not be esti- 
mated at more than 5 ‘76 crore tons, taking 18*60 crore 
acres as the whole area cultivated for these, and computing 





the outturn at 3*1 ton or 694 lbs. per acre. These statis- 
tics would lead us to infer that the outturn of food just 
sufficed for the population. But there is an average export 
of 25 lakhs of tons beyond the sea. If, then, exports 
were taken into account, the quantity actually retained for 
home consumption would be protanto diminished, that is 
to say, while the food required was 5*80 crore tons, the 
quantity available was only 5*51. This would signify a. 
deficiency of 29 lakhs of tons which would mean insuffi- 
ciency of grain fora crore of the population. If these 
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statistics are wholly or even approximately correct and we 
have no reason for thinking they are not as they are 
founded on official figures, you may imagine, how perilous 
is the situation. The late Sir James Caird observed that 
India had no food-stock surplus to last even for ten days. 
Since he made that statement, which has never been 
contradicted, population has vastly increased, while the 
area annually cultivated for food-crops is barely enough. 
A further comparison shows that the area sown for non- 
food crops is relatively larger, as may be seen from the 
following table i 

In erores of acres. Percentage of 

1880-81 1894-95. increase. 


Total food-crops .. 
Total non-food crops 


1662 

2-15 


18-62 

3-90 


12 

81 


Thus, while the acreage of food-crops has only in- 
creased 12 per cent, in fifteen years, the acreage of non- 
food crops has increased 81 per cent., or almost doubled. 
Though it is a matter of satisfaction to know that the 
area for merchantable crops has increased almost double, 
that the area for food-crops should not show the same 
growth is a matter not only for regret but for deep reflec- 
tion by every one interested in the better welfare of the , 
country, so far as the annual food-supplies are concerned. 

LAND EEVENUE IN CASH INSTEAD OP IN KIND. 


To US, again, it is a further matter of regret that the 
substitution of the system of paying the land revenue in 
cash for that in kind, is having its pernicious effect on our 
ryot. Whatever may be the merits of the cash system, it 
is to be feared, it is hot exactly suited to the cultivators 
of the country. The system previously in vogue was 
automatic in its incidence, and so far was most conducive 
to the hapf>iness of the ryot. Whatever the condition of 
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tlae cropSj he had enough food-grain to last him for 
domestic consumption. If the crop was 16 annas, he paid 
in proportion to the State in kind. If it was 8 annas,* 
the proportion to be paid to the State would diminish. 
Tims, the State dues fluctuated according to the condition 
of the crops, while the factor of food for annual 
domestic consumption remained constant. This sj^stem^ 
in a great measure, tended to alleviate distress at 
the very outset of the scarcity. The cash system is want- 
ing in this element and so far is defective. 

THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM. 

This leads me to rivet your attention on the great 
danger looming in the near future in connection with 
our agrarian problem. It is, I admit, a gigantic problem 
and has been staring our rulers in the face for many a 
year past. Now and again palliatives have been applied 
by means of legislation. But palliative measures, you 
will admit, are after all no permanent solution of the 
problem. A broad, comprehensive, and practical solution 
is imperative, and it will require the highest experience 
and statesmanship to devise a remedy which may cure 
the disease, which is growing year by year and deepening 
in its intensity. I entreat you all to reflect on this grave 
situation, for, to my mind, the greatest danger to our 
country, in the near future, is what may arise fimm 
agrarian agitation. There is nothing like the rebellion of 
the belly. Government has been for years most unwisely 
spending millions against the so-called external danger. 
The expenditure is said to be an insurance against 
invasions, and yet we have a terrible invasion arising 
from hunger within the country itself, while there is 
no serious eftbrt yet made to build an insurance against 
such internal danger. This must be, to all of us, a matter 
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Of the deepest regret. Let it be our endeavour, to the best 
of our power and ability, to assist the 

arduous task by suggesting suitable remedies. T y^ 

ago, Sir Antony Macdonnell, as the Home Secre ary 
Government of India, informed the public from his place 

ia the Supreme Legislative Council, that Government had 

on the anvil such a broad and comprehensive solution of 

the agrarian difficulty. Let us hope that, as soon as e 

hands of the Government are free from famine, i may 
devote all its ability and energy on this important topic. 
Let it be the good fortune of our present Ticeroy, the 
liberal and sympathetic Earl of Elgin, to inaugurate such a 
practical agricultural reform as may restore agricultural 

prosperity to India and extricate her ryots from their 
present impoverished and distressd _ situation and earn for 
his lordship a deep and lasting gratitude. 

geowing civil and MlLITAEY ESPENDITCEE. 

The next subject of importance is that of the growing 
expenditure of the Administration, both in its Civil an 

Military branch. , , u oil 

The famine has conclusively demonstrated, beyond 

other facts and all other statistics, 

poverty of India, to which our patriotic Grand Old Man, 
Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji, has been persistently drawing e 

serious attention of our rulers. That one main source o 

that poverty is the annual drain of millions of 

wealth, is now admitted everywhere. Lone can 

fact, however plausibly it may be explained away. When 

we come to analyse the cause of that drain, we are con 
fronted with the enormous expenditure incun-ed m England 
on CivU and Military pensions, India Office Establishmen s, 
and what are generally called, Home Charges. More or 
less, they are undoubtedly the outcome of the costly 
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foreign agency in the administration — a subject on 
which the Congress has continued to express its 
emphatic opinion from time to time during the 
twelve years of its existence, I do not propose 
to enter here into the details of this * grave economic 
phenomenon. But to us it is a matter of some satisfaction: 
to know that, in respect to the costliness of the adminis* 
tration, there is now sitting a Royal Commission to 
investigate the whole subject, a Commission which is the 
direct fruit of the agitation by this Congress, and by none* 
more than Mr. Bidabhai iJvaoroji and Sir William Wed- 
derburn. None can deny that, but for their strenuous 
exertions in Parliament to have this Commission appointed, 
India to-day would have been still without any inquiry,. 
The last one was in 1874. But the Fawcett Committee,, 
as it was called, concluded its sittings without a report, 
ROYAL COMMISSION AND APPORTIONMENT OP HOME CHARGES. 

This Commission, however, has had now thirty sittings 
and has already recorded the evidence of expert officials, 
both in active employ and in retirement. Among the 
latter are two distinguished ex- Finance Ministers, Sir David 
Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin, and Captain Hext. It 
is a gratification to see from their evidence that they have- 
made out a strong case for . greater control over the ex- 
penditure of the Government of India, specially Military 
and Xaval ; the two ex-Finance Ministers are of opinion 
that, with a ^ro-Military Yiceroy, the chances of his^ 
dominating his whole Council and incurring any amount 
of Military expenditure of an irresponsible character, in 
league Avith the Military element in the Executive Council,, 
are many, which can be hardly said to be conducive to 
the interests of the already overburdened taxpayers. These- 
retired officials have also given their opinion that the limits 
23 , ' ^ 
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of taxation have been already strained, and pointed out 
the danger of further taxation. Sir David Barbour, again, 
has admitted that Parliamentary control over all ex- 
penditure, as wisely suggested by Sir William Wedder- 
burn, is expedient. He will not, however, give his 
unqualified concurrence to the scheme which requires 
modification. So far it may be observed, that the evi- 
dence is satisfactory and in the very direction the Con- 
gress has for years been pointing out. Again, it must be 
said that the evidence of Sir Edwin Collen has completely 
established the contention of the Congress regarding the 
appalling growth of Military expenditure, even after mak- 
ing ail allowances for necessary and unavoidable increases. 
Mr. Stephen Jacob, too, whose evidence was exhaustive, 
has made out a case as to the unfair character of expendi- 
ture which the Home Office foists on India. You are aware 
that the Congress, as well as the Government of India, 
are at one on the question of the apportionment of Home 
Charges. And Mr. Jacob's evidence is therefore eminently 
satisfactory in this respect. Let us, Gentlemen, do all in 
our power to further strengthen the hands of our Indian 
Government by once more placing on record our opinion 
regarding the financial injustice from which India has 
been suffering for many years past. If the Royal Com- 
mission does nothing else but recommend a fair appor- 
tionment of the charges to be borne by India and Eng- 
land respectively, it will have rendered the greatest ser- 
vice to this country and justified its appointment. Lastly, 
it is a pleasure to notice that, thanks to the persistent 
•efforts of the representatives on behalf of India-— Sir 
W. Wedderburn and Messrs. Dadabhai ISTaoroji and Caine 
— the Commission has at last allowed reporters to at- 
tend its sittings. Publicity adds to the value of pub- 
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lie enquiry. The Congress owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to these gentlemen for their disinterested exex^tions 
throughout in this matter. Let me add here that my in- 
defatigable friend, Mr. D. E. Wacha, has been elected by 
the Bombay Presidency Association to proceed to England 
and to give his evidence before the Eoyal Commission, and 
I have no doubt whatever that, zealous and hard-working 
as he has been throughout his life in the cause of our coun- 
try and a master as he is of the facts and figures regarding 
Indian finance, his evidence will be of very great use to us 
and assist the Commission in coming to the right con- 
clusion. 

DIVIDING THE COUNCIL ON THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

I will now proceed to another important topic on 
which not only the Congress has expressed its own views 
but every Provincial Conference in the country has done 
the same. I mean the reform, which is absolutely neces- 
sary and expedient, in connection with the discussion of 
Imperial and Provincial Budgets. Though we all appreciate 
the privilege conferred on the expanded Legislative Coun- 
cils to discuss the Budget, there is no power to move 
amendments and vote on it. So far all life is taken out 
of these Budget debates. And for all practical purposes 
the discussion is purely academic. Though this is the 
fourth year of the expanded Councils, the most pungent 
criticism on the Budget in the Imperial Council makes no 
difierence whatever and has no practical effect. Though 
the representatives of the public give voice to public opinion 
in the Council Chamber, their utterances go unheeded., 
This is nob a satisfactory state of matters. If Budgets are 
to be popular, and if the people and the Press are to infiu- 
ence these for good, it is essential that the Budgets should 
be voted upon. Otherwise, Budget discussions will remaia 
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the farces that they are, and it is to be earnestly hoped 
that our rulers will see their way to instituting an early 
i^eform in this matter. The fear that the Government may 
be over-ridden is groundless. There is not a Council in 
the Empire in which the official element does not pi’epon- 
derate, and it is absurd to expect that Governmont could 
at all be swamped. It is a curious anomaly that, though 
in Local Self-Government the representatives of the 
people can discuss their Civil finances, and divide on them,, 
they cannot do so on the larger subject of the finances of 
.the Province and the whole Empire. 1 repeat, therefore,, 
the hope I have already expressed that the Government 
will, at an early date, see the reasonableness, aye, the justice 
of our demand and grant us the same as conducive to the 
greater welfare and contentment of the people. 

TRIBUTE TO THE*” DEAD. 

Since our last sitting, at Poona, the cruel hand of 
death has deprived us of several of our most energetic 
workers, friends and sympathisers. Foremost among them 
stands the name of the late Mr. Mano Mohun Ghose, an 
enthusiastic and steady worker from the early years of this- 
movement. His great abilities and rare legal acumen, his 
special study of Indian questions, especially the urgent 
need of the separation of judicial from executive functions,, 
his untiring zeal and moderation, his great powers and 
readiness in debate and widespread influence combined to 
make him best fitted to espouse his country’s cause. His 
sudden and untimely removal from our midst leaves a 
blank which it will be hard to fill, but his services to the 
Congress will keep his memory always green in the annals 
of this movement. In the death of Eao Bahadur H. H 
Bhruva of Gujarat, a scholar of European reputation, who- 
represented H. H, the Gaekwar at the ISTorway and Sweden 
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Oriental Congress, onr movement loses another worker, 
whose zeal and enthusiasm for the Congress knew no 
booncis ; he went from village to village pleading the 
Congress cause, and spared neither time nor money in its 
advocacy. He was a District Judge on our side of the 
country, but as soon as he was freed from the trammels of 
office, the first thing he did was to attend the Karachi 
Provincial Conference in the scorching heat of May last, 
and died within a fortnight of his return from that place. 
Western India, especially Gujarat, will long mourn his 
loss. By the death of Mr. C. Karayanaswami Kaidu, of 
Nagpore, the Congress has lost another staunch supporter, 
to whose enthusiasm the entire success which attended the 
Kagpore Congress was due, 

DIAMOND JUBILEE OP QUEEN VICTORIA. 

You are all aware that the reign of Her Most Graci- 
ous Majesty the Queen Empress of India has recently 
exceeded in duration that of any of Her Most Excellent 
Majesty's predecessors, (cheers) and that this auspicious 
event is to be celebrated in or about June next. What- 
ever may be the differences between the different races 
inhabiting this vast country on political or other grounds, 
the whole of India is unanimous in the opinion that Her 
Majesty has throughout her reign been ever anxious for 
the welfare of all her Indian subjects and has ever treated 
them with the same kindness and with the solicitude with 
which she has treated all her other subjects. To Her 
Majesty, all her subjects are equal without any distinction 
of caste, creed, race or colour. She is the ever affectionate 
mother of ail her subjects, and all her subjects, whether 
near her or far away from her, are to her, her children, 
(Cheers,) Whatever might be the political views of Her 
Majesty's ministers for the time being, whoever might 
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be in autlioritj under Her Majesty in India , Her Majesty 
lias tlirougliout thrown the great weight of her high 
authority in favour of equal treatment of all her subjects 
alike. You are all aware of the great Proclamation from Her 
Majesty to the people of the country, and which Proclama- 
tion is rightly regarded by the people of this country as their 
great Charter and cherished accordingly. You are all aware 
that Her Majesty issued the said Proclamation unasked,, 
and thus did an act of a signal, illustrious, very rare and 
unrivalled magnanimity, an act fraught with seeds of deep 
and abiding value. That she, the august Sovereign of an 
Empire, over which the sun never sets; that she, the 
constitutional iniler of a countiy that leads the advanced 
guard in the march of liberty and of civilization, should 
deign to look over and care for us, who have fallen back 
amongst stragglers in the rear, is in itself a proof of her 
high generositjn It is not for us, and in this place, to pass in 
review the important incidents of her long, glorious and 
illustrious reign, Suffice it to say that the Yictorian era 
will be ever remembered throughout the British Empire 
with deep feelings of pride and pleasure, and in the rest 
of the world with those of wonder and admiration. Let, 
therefore, this Congress of delegates from all parts of 
India humbly offer its dutiful and loyal congratulations 
toiler Most Gracious Majesty the Queen- Empress on 
her memorable beneficent ^and glorious reign, exceeding 
in length of time the reign of any of her predecessors,- 
and heartily wish her many more and happy years of rule 
over the Great Bintish Empire. Let us all fervently pray 
that benign and merciful Providence may shower over 
her its choicest blessings, and guide her in future, as it 
has guided her in the past, in the path of duty and of 
xighteousness, and that she may be enabled to complete^ 
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her glorious work in India by bestowing on her grateful 
Indian subjects the same rights and privileges as are 
enjoyed by her British subjects, by removing all disabili- 
ties which still cling to us, notwithstanding Her Eoyal 
Mandate to the contrary. By conferring on us the boon 
^ve ask for, in fulfilment of her own gracious Proclama* 
tion, Her Majesty v/ill nob only command the prayers of 
her Indian subjects, but also secure the sympathies of 
the whole civilized world. Her sagacious clemency will 
ever live in the hearts of her Indian subjects, and will,, 
indeed, assure the prosperity, as well as the continued and 
devoted loyalty of India. The English nation is well known 
for its manliness, and manliness is associated with love of 
justice, generosity and intellect. It is the force of 
character, as ciso the force of circumstances, that have 
given Englishmen their present power. In fact, they are 
masterful men, and we trust they will, therefore, join 
with iis in our prayers to our and their Sovereign on this 
aiispieioiis occasion, and thus assist in inaugurating a 
truly liberal measure of reform, and thei*eby earn credit 
and achieve a reputation of which all manly hearts ought 
to be proud. 

It now renaains for me to say that in the discussion 
of the several important matters that will be placed 
before you for your consideration, you wdll show the 
same moderation, both of language and thought, as you 
have hitherto displayed. May merciful Providence guido- 
ns all, both you and myself, in the discharge of our 
duties on this important occasion, and may our delibera* 
tions contribute to the benefit of all concerned. {Loud 
and prolonged cheering.) 

, ■_ — -0 
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DIAMOND JDBILEE OP QUEEN VICTOEIA. 

Gentlemen, — I thank you heartily for electing me to 
preside over this great national assembly. We meet at the 
close of a year that will be memorable in the history of the 
British Empire. We have witnessed and we have taken 
part in the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the reign 
of our Empress. We rejoice with our fellow-subjects of 
this vast Empire in the profperity of that reign. We 
•exult in our acquisition of jolitieal rights during this 
period. We bless Her Majesty for her message in 1858 
of peace and freedom when the occasion invested it with a 
peculiar significance. While Englishmen in India inflamed 
by race animosity and the recollection of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, which ignorance still calls the Indian Mutiny 
were calling for terrible reprisals, she unasked, forgetting 
and forgiving, issued her gracious pr.'clamation. It was a 
stern reproof to those who then clamoured for indiscrimi- 
nate vengeance : it continues to-day a standing rebuke 
to those of her European subjects who would deny us 
the rights of equal citizenship. She is to us the living 
■embodiment of what is good in British Supremacy, and 
we may feel ^.ssured that her anxiety in our behalf which 
she manifested in 1868, her kindly regard shown on every 
subsequent occ.asion, both in times of joy and of affliction 
will continue unabated for the rest of her life. Throut'h- 
out our land her rame is venerated ; in almost every 
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language the story of her life has been written and sung, 
and in years to come her name will rightly find a place in 
the memory of our descendants along with those great 
persons whose virtues have placed them in the ranks of 
Avatars born into this world for the benefit of this, our 
holy land. 

CHARGE OP SEDITION AGAINST EDUCATED INDIANS. 

Forty years of peace and progress seemed to have 
amply justified the wise and generous statesmanship of 
the great Iflmpress, when suddenly this year, we have 
been startled with the cry of sedition directed not against 
any specific individual nor even against a number of 
persons but against a whole class, the product of the 
liberal policy inaugurated nearly half-a-century ago. The 
charge of sedition, faintly heard years ago, against the 
Congress, a charge the absurdity of which has been often 
exposed, has now been revived against the educated Indians 
by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press. We are taunt- 
ingly asked to study our past history for proof of ouv 
degraded condition from which the English Government 
has raised us, and to contrast it with the blessings we 
now enjoy. We do not need the invitation. We are 
acquainted with our immediate past ; we feel grateful for 
the present. But our opponents forget we are more con- 
cerned with the progress of our country in the future 
than with the benefits we have already derived under 
British Buie. 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

We are well aware of the disordered state of this 
country when it passed, with its insecurity of person and 
property, under British Buie, of the enormous difficulties 
our rulers had to overcome in introducing orderly admin- 
istration without any help from the then existing agencies. 
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We recognise that the association of the people in the govern- 
ment of the country, except to a very limited extent, was 
then impossible. We also know that British rule cleared 
the w’ay to progi’ess and furnished us with the one ele- 
ment, English education, which was necessary to rouse us 
from the torpor of ages and bring about the religious, 
social, and political regeneration which the country stands 
so much in need of. We are also aware that with the de 
dine of British supremacy, we shall have anarchy, war and 
rapine. The Mahomedans will try to recover their lost 
supremac3^ The Hindu races and chiefs will fight 
amongst themselves. The lower castes who have come 
under the vivifying influence of Western civilisation are 
scarcely likely to yield without a struggle to the dominion 
of the higher castes. And we have E-mssia and France 
waiting for their opportunities. The ignorant masses may 
possibly not recognize the gravity of the danger attendant 
on any decline of England’s power in the East. But it is 
ridiculous to suggest that those who have received the benefit 
of English education are so shortsighted enough not to see 
and weigh that danger. While, however, full of grati- 
tude for what Great Britain has done to India — for its 
Government which secures us from foreign aggression and 
ensures security of person and property — it should not 
be forgotten for a moment that the real link that binds- 
us indissolubly to England is the hope, the well founded 
hope and belief, that with England’s help we shall, and,, 
under her guidance alone, we can attain national unity 
and national freedom. The educational policy of the- 
Government, a policy which combines beneficence with 
statesmanship, justified such hopes in us. Those hopes 
were confirmed by various pledges. Those pledges were 
olio wed by the creation of institutions by which we were- 
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admitted to a share in om* ordinary Government which 
must surely, though siowly, lead to the full fruition o- 
ouramhitions. ' * ■" ■ • 

aspieations under England’s training. 

Just look for a moment at the training we are 
receiving. From our earliest school-days the great 
English writers have been our classics, Englishmen have 
been our professors in Colleges. English history is taught 
us in our schools. The books we generally read are Eng- 
lish books, which describe in detail all the forms of English 
life, give us all the English types of character. Week after 
week, English newspapers, journals and magazines pour 
into India for Indian readers. We, in fact, now live the 
life of the English. Ev^en the English we write shows not 
only their turns of thought but also their forms of feeling 
and thinking. It is impossible under this training not to^ 
be penetrated with English ideas, not to acquire English 
conceptions of duty, of rights, of brotherhood. The study 
and practice of the law now pursued with such avidity by 
our people, by familiarising them with reverence for auth- 
ority and with sentiments of resistance to what is not 
sanctioned by law, have also materially contributed to the- 
growth of mental independence. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. 

Imbued with these ideas and principles, we naturally 
desire to acquire the full rights and to share the res- 
ponsibilities of British citizenship. We have learnt that 
in the acquisition of those rights and in the recognition 
of the principles on which they are based, lie the remedy 
for the evils affecting our country, evils similar to those 
from which England herself once suffered. We know that 
in Great Britain race differences between ISTorman and 
Saxon, at one period more virulent than those^ 
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which at any time existed between Hindu and Maho- 
medan, religious intolerance which has scarcely been 
surpassed in India, class divisions equalling any in 
our own country, a degradation, political and social, 
of the masses which may be equalled here but 
could never have been exceeded — ail these have disappear- 
ed in the common struggle for freedom, and in the com- 
bined effort to retain it when acquired, in which each 
required the help of its antagonist and each was obliged to 
concede to others the right claimed for itself and which, 
therefore, resulted in the recognition and solemn affirm- 
ation of principles of Government, which obliterated all 
distinctions of race or religion, caste or class. Those prin- 
ciples affirmed the equality of all before law and Govern- 
ment, the right of Self-Government by the people them- 
selves through their representatives, and complete freedom 
of speech and discussion as the very breath of national 
life. It is the hope that one day we may be admitted as 
equal sharers in this great inheritance, that we shall have 
all the civil rights associated with the English Government, 
that we shall be admitted as freely as Englishmen them- 
selves to worship in this temple of freedom — it is this hope 
that keeps India and will keep her always attached to the 
British. This hope is sustained by pledges solemnly made ; 
and the sentiment of loyalty to the British connection 
created by repeated declarations that we shall be gradually 
allowed the full rights of English citizenship is already 
in full force. Such a pledge was made in 1833 when 
Parliament solemnly declared that race or religion or 
colour shall not be a disqualification for holding any 
appointment. This declaration of policy in a time of 
peace has been solemnly affirmed after the Mutiny. Al- 
ready, the pledge has been in part redeemed. We have been 
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adolitted, as it were, into the outer precincts of the temple 
of freedom. The Press has been enfranchised. Partially* 
elected members sit in our local and legislative councils. 
We can enter the Civil Service through the open door of' 
CO III petition. These blessings are no doubt now coupled 
with conditions which unfortunately detract from their 
rule. But these great and healthy principles have nur- 
tured and cosolidated a sentiment of affection. Ail that 
England has to do is to persist resolutely in the line of 
policy she has initiated and thereby deepen, that feeling of 
loyalty which makes us proud of our connection with Eng- 
land. I myself feel that there is very little reason to fear 
that England will reverse the past. To deny us the free- 
dom of the Press, to deny us representative institutions, she 
will have to ignore those, very principles for which the 
noblest names in her history have toiled and bled. She 
cannot close all her educational institutions in the country. 
She cannot persuade us not to read the fiery denunciations 
of every illiberal form of Government, of the petty acts of 
tyranny committed anywhere on the face of the earth, which 
appear in her papers imported into India week after week. 
It is impossible to keep out of India eloquent orations on 
patriotism by men like Mr. Chamberlain — a Cabinet Mini- 
ster holding up to admiration the memory of patriots like 
Wallace, whose head was stuck up on the traitor^s gate of 
the City of London, of Bruce guilty of foul murder in a 
Church, of Emmet and other Irish leaders executed or hung 
for treason by the English Government. It is impossible 
to argue a man into slavei'y in the English language. 
Thus, the only condition requisite for the fruition of our 
political aspirations is the continuance of the British Rule, 
The fond hope that India may one day take her place in 
the confederacy of the free English-speaking nations of 
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the world can be realised only under England’s guidance 
with England’s help. Years must elapse, it is true, before 
our expectations can be realised, before we get representa- 
tive institutions on the models of those of the English- 
speaking communities. Slavery we had under our old 
rulers, Hindu and Mahomedan ; we may again get it 
under any despotic European or Asiatic Government. But 
we know that real freedom is possible only under the 
‘Government of the English Nation, nurtured in libert}", 
hating every form of tyranny, and willing to extend the 
blessings of representative Government to those capable of 
using it wisely in the interests of freedom and progress. 

WESTEEN INFLUENCE ON INDIAN SOCIAL AND KELIGIOUS 
PEOQEESS. 

Great as is the necessity of British Buie for the political 
emancipation of our country, even greater is the necessity 
for social and religious reform. In the present circum- 
stances of India, inhabited as it is by followers of various 
religions, various sects, classes, very often with antagon- 
istic interest, any Government which is not strictly 
secular and absolutely impartial must be disastrous to 
the best interests of the country. The customs, institu- 
tions, beliefs, practices of one community are denounced 
by others as unreasonable and destructive of true faith. 
Some of your reformers, hopeless of any internal reform, 
building up a new social system and accordingly have 
adopted an attitude so antagonistic to the popular religion 
that they are regarded as seceders from Hinduism. Others, 
again, have formed themselves into sects each claiming to 
. be orthodox and denying to others the merit of adherence 
to the true Hindu religion. We have also preachers in 
our midst who, while deprecating any revolt or open 
defiance, urge the purification of the Hindu faith. The 
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guff between Hinduism and other religions has been 
considered impassable. But attempts are being made 
%vith some success to re-admit converts into Hinduism. 
Steps are being taken in some places to mitigate the 
rancour of religious hostility between Hindus and Mahome- 
dans. Some of the lower castes resent the galling yoke of 
caste so bitterly that they seek refuge in Mahomedanism or 
Ohristianity. The original four castes had multiplied 
into a number that must appear to every man unreasonable 
and absurd. There seems to be a general desire to break 
down the barriers between these numerous castes. Know- 
ledge is accessible to all. The Yedas and other holy 
books are now common property ; equality in knowledge 
must eventually lead to the practical removal, if not the 
entire destruction, of the great barriers that now divide 
the various classes. Ag tin, you are aware of the attempts 
that are being made to restore our women to the position 
which competent authorities maintain they occupied in 
ancient India. We want in brief to eliminate, if neces- 
sary, from our system all that stands in the way of 
progress. We desire to absorb and assimilate into our 
own what appears good to us in Western civilisation. 
This is impossible under a Government which would 
uphold a particular social system or a particular form of 
religion to the exclusion of others as some of the ancient 
Governments of India did. To break down the isolation 
of the Hindu religion, to remove the barriers which now 
prevent free social intercourse and unity of action, to 
extend the blessings of education to the lower classes, to 
improve the position of women to ‘■one of equality to men, 
we require the continuance of a strictly secular Govern- 
ment in thorough sympathy with liberal thought ar 
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INDIAN WITNESSES BEFORE THE WELBY COMMISSION. 

Gentlemen, I do not propose to refer to the various 
subjects that we have been continually pressing on the 
attention of oilr Government and of the public. This 
year, Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji and our four Indian witnesses 
have stated our grievances before the Welby Commission 
with a fulness and clearness which leave nothing to be 
desired. They have stood the test of cross-examination 
by those who have constituted themselves the advocates of 
Indian Government, and their evidence will remain on 
record as a protest against some of the shortcomings of 
British administration; Our thanks are due to them. 

FAmiSfm ANB POVERTY OP INDIA. 

I shall accordingly content myself with refeixing to 
certain- notable events of this year. Naturally, the terrible 
famine that has devastated our country first claims our 
attention. We render our hearty thanks for the magni- 
ficent aid received by us from the people of Great Britain 
and other countries. We recognise the great sympathy 
and ability with which the famine administration was 
carried on in India. ... But we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that the sa,m6 energy, if directed to discover and 
remove the causes of famine, would be of far greater 
benefit to the country. At the root of these famines is 
the great poverty of India. The Madras Board of 
Eevenue recently estimated on the returns furnished by 
local officials with reference to ryotwary tracts, that, in a 
season described as generally favourable for agricultural 
operations, there was no grain in the Presidency 
for five out of a population of 28 millions. If this 
is true, the miserable state of the people with regard 
to food-supply in seasons less favourable may be 
easily conceived. For ourselves, it is unnecessary 
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to rely upon Government estimates and returns. Tiie- 
poverty of the country reveals itself to us in every direc- 
tion, in every shape and form. It shows itself in the 
poor condition of the labouring population and of the great 
majority of. ryots who are underfed, and who are without,: 
not only the comforts, but even the absolute necessaries 
of life and who lead a life of penury and toil unredeemed 
by any hope of provision against the frequent vicissitudes;, 
of the seasons, sickness or old age when they must h& 
dependent on relatives or strangers. The once well-to-do^ ' 
lyots are becoming reduced to the position of poor, teimuts,: 
their poverty preventing them from carrying on any culti- 
vation that requires capital. Parents find it difficult to " 
give their children the education which their profession or’ 
station in life demands or, indeed, any education necessary 
wherewith to earn their livelihood ; the extreme poverty 
of the class, to which the majority of students belong,, 
could easily be ascertained. Even a partial failure of 
crops in one year leads to terrible scarcity or famine. 
Eamine at certain intervals of time is becoming a 
normal condition of things in India. In 1877, and 
again this year,- the loss of life has been terrible. 
Each succeeding famine finds the staying power of 
the massevS, particularly in the ryot wary districts^ 
reduced. Is this state of things to continue for 
ever ? Are we not entitled, are not those who so gener- 
ously come to. our help, entitled “to ask the responsible 
Government, whether any steps have been taken to prevent 
a recurrence of the famine. In a fertile country, witb 
every variety of clime capable of producing every variety* 
of produce, with a population, thrifty and hardworking,, 
if the produce is not sufficient for the population, it must- 
be due to some- defect in the system of administration whicL 
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does not protect the fruits of industr}^ but scares away 
capital from the land. If the produce of the country is 
sufficient for the population and yet as a fact the food- 
stock remaining in the country does not suffice for con- 
sumption, the state of things must be due to some enor- 
mous drain on the resources of the country. The feeling 
is gaining ground, that the Government is morally res- 
ponsible for the extreme poverty of the masses, for the 
scarcity that prevails almost every year in some part of 
the country or other, for the famine that so frequently 
desolates the land and claims more ^victims and creates 
more distress than under any civilized Government any- 
where else in the world. The flippancy that would dismiss 
the entire problem from consideration with the remark 
that all this is due to over-population and is irremediable 
is as dangerous as is in the deep-rooted belief that distress 
is a visitation of Providence for the sins of our 
rulers. One great Viceroy has had the question under 
consideration, and to him the remedy is so far as the in- 
crease ill wealth from the land is concerned was clear. It 
is permanent settlement of Government Revenue from the 
land. The settlement officer will not then increase the 
revenue and deprive the cultivator of the increased pro- 
duce due to his labour, or his capital. Labour and capital 
will then be attracted to the cultivation of the land. There 
will be a large increase in the agricultural produce in 
India. There will alwaj’S be a large reserve of food-stocks 
in the country available in times of scarcity. The fixity 
of taxation will create a class of landholders interested in 
the maintenance of law and order. The policy of Govern- 
ment was once settled in favour of permanency, but in 
recent years under pressure cf, mainly, Military expendi- 
ture, the policy has been changed and the revenue enor- 
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rnously raised. Our Government ought to concede the 
permanent settlement immediately to all parts of India 
and in those parts of India where from local circumstances 
a permanent limitation of land revenue is not feasible, it 
would be a step in the right direction if any increased <ie- 
mand for revenue by Executive action is permitted only 
with the permission of the Legislative Council. This would 
not be an adecpiate remedy, but it is a measure that will 
help to produce great and satisfactory results. 

FOREIGN POLICY AND INDIAN FINANCE. 

The next remedy that obviously suggests itself has re- 
ference to expenditure. Government agencies are notori- 
ously extravagant, at least in the opinion of those who 
have to find the money, and the foreign policy of the 
Indian Government imposes a burden on the taxpayer 
which is already becoming too heavy to bear. The checks 
that exist are not sufficiently effective. The Budgets at 
present are only offered for criticism. They ought to be 
submitted to the Legislative Councils for approval and the 
members ought to have the power of moving resolutions 
in connection with them. As the officials always form the 
majority, Government could never be embarrassed by an 
adverse vote, whereas in its differences of opinion with the 
Home Govefhment, a Resolution of the Legislative Coun- 
cil could naturally be a great support to it. The biggest 
item of expenditui’e is the Military expenditure. Our 
true policy is a peaceful policy. We have little if anything 
to expect fi*om conquests. With such capacity for inter- 
nal development as our country possesses, with such crying 
need to carry out the reforms absolutely necessary for our 
well-being, we want a period of prolonged peace. We have 
no complaint against our neighbours, either on our north- 
west or our north-east frontier. If ever our country is 
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involved in war, it will be due to the policy of aggrandize- 
ment of the English Government at London or Galcutta. 
An Army is maintained at our cost far in excess 
of what is required for us. The Military element 
is supreme in the Yiceroy’s Council. For interests 
other than Indian, countries are invaded, all the 
horrors of war let loose at the expense of the Indian tax- 
payers. As England directs our foreign policy and as- 
wars are undertaken to maintain English Rule, the Eng- 
lish Treasury ought to pay the entire cost, claiming 
contribution from India to the extent of India’s interest 
in the struggle. This would secure a thorough discussion 
of any foreign policy in the English Parliament. It would 
also enable Indian Members in the Viceroy’s Council to 
protest against any unfair distribution of the war ex- 
penditure when the Budget has to be passed. 

EQUALITY OF INDIANS BEFORE LAW AND GOVERNMENT. 

It is also to be borne in mind that a large portion of 
this unnecessary expenditure is due to the recognition, not 
perhaps openly in 'words, but in acts and policy by Govern- 
ment of the idea that the English are a foreign and superior 
race holding India by the sword and that the Indians are,, 
as a rule, not worthy of trust and confidence. To us this 
ideals hateful and, therefore, we insist upon equality before 
law and Government. We maintain that no distinction 
ought to be made between classes or races, that the Queen’s 
Pi’oclamation should be adhered to, and, therefore, we pro- 
test against the principle underlying the Arms Act whereby 
no native of India may possess or carry arms without 
special license while Europeans and Eurasians may bear 
arms unquestioned. We appeal to our Government to 
authorize a systemof volunteering for Indians and not con- 
fine it practically to Europeans and Eurasians, thereby 
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creating and fostering class prejudices. For the same 
reason we demand that the Military service in its higher 
grades should not be restricted to Europeans alone but 
should be practically opened to the natives of this country, 
and that Colleges be established for training them for the 
Military career. On the same ground we press for 
admission into the Public Service on an equal footing with 
Europeans. Apart from economic necessity, the stability 
and permanence of British connection require that not only 
no positive disqualification should exist but that the rules 
intended to make the declarations of 1833 and the Queen^s 
promise of 1858 a dead letter must be removed. For the 
Civil Service, the Police, the Forest Service, the Salt 
Service, and even the Educational Service rules are fi^amed 
apparently on the assumption that a European is by mere 
reason of his nationality fit and an Indian for the same 
reason is unfit for the higher appointments in those 
Services. 

THE AIM OP THE CONGRESS. 

The concession of these demands means an enormous 
increase in India’s defensive strength against any foe ; it 
means a reduction in taxation which at the rate it is now 
growing must involve the ruin of the country. These dis- 
tinctions, on the other hand, cast a slur on our loyalty, 
accentuate race prejudices in a most invidious form and 
relegate Indians to the position of an inferior race and 
silently ensure the emasculation of our manhood. The 
disastrous consequences of this race question are already 
.apparent. Englishmen and other European Colonists in 
:South Africa and Australia refuse to treat us on terms of 
-equality and justify their refusal on account of our degraded 
position in our own country. On the other hand, a sec- 
tion, I hope a very small section, of our fellow-subjects 
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regards a foreign power of its own religion following a 
course of policy apparently abhorrent to the conscience of 
the English Public, with feelings which, though uncon- 
sciously, took their origin in the refusal of Englishmen to 
treat them as fello%v-citizens ui reality and not merely in 

name. To this feeling of race superiority is also due the 
frequent contemptuous treatment of respectable people b} 
soldiers, a treatment which renders them a terror to peace- 
ful inhabitants and which, according to the confessions 
apparently believed by Government, has led to the Poona 
tragedy. The racial feeling I refer to, is confirmed^ by tho 
belief generally entertained in India, that it is almost im- 
possible to secure the conviction of a European accused of 
any heinous offence. If that feeling is justified by the 
action of our authorities, then the position is deplorable. 
If the impression is unwarranted, then its origin must be 
due to the idea of inequality before law generally enter- 
tained. On this race question, no concession is possible. 
ITo compromise can be accepted so far as it lies in us. 
We must insist on perfect equality. Inequality means 
race inferiority, national abasement. Acquisition, therefore, 
of all civil rights conferred on Englishmen, removal of all 
disabilities on Indians as such — these must be our aim. 

POONA PLAGUE OPEKATIONS. 

I shall now briefly refer to the Poona plague operations 
and their unfortunate developments. This country was 
passing through a terrible ordeal, Povei-ty which may be 
said to be the normal condition of our masses deepened 
into famine. In the Bombay Presidency, it was followed 
by plague, a terrible disease to which nc remedy has yet 
been discovered. The measures which the Government 
had to take for its suppression in Poona, which was badly 
affected, were said to have interfered with the domesti 
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habits of tb3 Hindus and Mahomedans ; soldiers who were 
employed to enforce these Government measures were, 
rightly or wrongly, generally believed to have insulted 
women and defiled places of worship. The result was 
prostration of the people. A feeling of helplessness came 
over them, hr Western countries, the result would have 
been lawlessness. In Poona, many contented themselves 
with abandoning their homes. Some resigned themselves 
to sullen apathy and despair. There were a few who 
protested against Government measures, pointing out their 
unnecessary harshness. Amongst those who protested 
was Mr. Natu, a leading Poona Sardar. His formal 
written compkirits recently published in England 
disclose, if any reliance can be placed on them, a state o£ 
afiairs which certainly demanded attention. Let me give 
you a brief summary of his complaints. 

The inspection of houses by soldiers seems to have 
been carried out without notice by forcing open, very 
often unnecessarily when there were other means of 
entrance, the locks of the shops and the houses when the- 
owners were absent, and absolutely no attempt was made to* 
protect the properties or the house. No notice was, taken 
of complaints concerning them. A Hindu lady was assault- 
ed by a soldier, and Mr. Natu reported the matter to the* 
authorities producing the witnesses. No notice was vouch- 
safed. The soldiers were refractory, and any complaint, 
against them was obstruction. When a man fell ill, many- 
neighbouring families were taken to the segregation camp* 
and left there without any covering to protect their body 
or any furniture, their property at home including horses,,, 
cows and sheep being left unprotected, A man was un- 
necessarily taken to the hospital and sent back as not being 
affected by plague to find his furniture destroyed and Ms. 
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poor wife and relatives forcibly removed and detained in 
the segregation camp, Temples were defiled by soldiers 
and his own temple was entered by them on account, hfatu 
believes, of his impertinence in making a complaint. An 
•old man who succeeded in satisfying the search party that 
he was not suffering from plague was detained in jail 
some hours for having obstructed the search party, the 
obstruction apparently consisting in the delay caused by 
him, Insult was the reward for the services of volunteers, 
and their suggestions were treated with contumacy. You 
all know how sensitive our Mahomedan fellow-subjects 
are about the privacy of their Avomen. And when 
Mr. Natu suggested that the services of Mahomedan 
volunteers should be availed of to search the Mahomedan 
quarter, he was told that his conduct was improper 
and his services voluntarily rendered were dispensed with. 
Mr. Hatu brought all this to the notice of the officials, 
pointed out that the operations were carried on against 
the spirit of the rules and complained that there was a 
great amount of unrest. The Indian newspapers gave 
prominence to these and similar complaints. They 
compared the English Government to other GoA^ernments 
very much to the disadvantage of the former. The 
Mahmtta complained : 

Plague is more merciful to us than its human prototypes now 
reigning in the city. 

The tyranny of the Plague Committee and its chosen 
instruments is yet too brutal to allow respectable people to 
/breathe at ease. And it was added that, 

Every one of these anerances may be proved to the hilt if 
His Excellency is pleased to enquire into the details. 

These representations were' certainly entitled to atten- 
tive consideration however . much the authorities might 
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have disagreed with them. Their objects were honest, 
their methods were proper. Their language was not res- 
pectful, it was perhaps violent, but men dominated by 
feelings of distress are often carried beyond what strict 
prudence would dictate. The violence seems to have been 
proportionate to the contempt with which the complaints 
were treated. But to the Indian mind the idea of creat- 
ing a feeling of disaffection with a view to overthrow the 
English Government is simply ludicrous. Language which 
to a lawyer savoured perhaps of sedition was only intended 
by its violence to attract attention, and such language was 
only caused by the bitter feeling, that milder representa- 
tions by a race not so law-abiding as the Indians would 
have received immediate and careful attention. How’ever, 
while these plague operations were being carried out, the 
President of tlie Plague Committee, to the horror and 
alarm of the native community, was murdered on what 
happened to be the Jubilee celebration day. To the Indian 
mind it was clear that this was nothing more than an un- 
fortunate coincidence. 

ENGLISH IGNORANCE OF THE NATIVE FEELING. 

But its effect was very different in certain quarters. 
An Englishman in India is in a strange world ; with his 
energy, practical will and idea of freedom, he fails to 
understand and perhaps despises a nation given up to 
metaphysical dreams which does not regard material pros- 
perity as the great object of life. In other parts of the 
w’^orld under European sway, in Africa and America an 
alliance with a European is eagerly sought, while in 
India where also he is master, he is regarded by the castes 
as impure whose touch is pollution. With such differences 
in thought and feeling, no wonder that ordinary English- 
Quen ignore the people entirely and do not try to under- 
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stand tHem. Hence their limited comprehension. Not 
knowing the native mind they exaggerate the importance 
of trifles which only ruflie the surface of native feeling,, 
and attribute to certain eventwS a significance which how- 
ever justifiable in England do not even deserve a passing 
notice in India. The difficulties of English administration 
based on this misunderstanding are increased by misrepre- 
sentations. Labouring under this incapacity to discover 
the mental condition of the Indian masses, the Anglo- 
Indian papers are not generally safeguides. In times of 
excitement, in particular, some of them prove positively 
mischievous. 

BEFOETATION OP XATU BEOTHEES. 

Thus, it is not a matter for surprise that a section of 
the Anglo-Indian Press discovered a deep design in the 
Poona murder. They found a pretext for the murder in the 
pflague measures taken by Government. That the Native 
Press denounced such measures confirmed their suspicion,. 
That the murder took place on the day of a great world- 
wide rejoicing proved to their satisfaction a deep-laid con- 
spiracy which could have been planned only by educated 
cunning. Almost every incident that took place in Poona 
was pressed into the service to support this theory of 
conspiracy, and an attack was commenced on the Ternacu- 
lar Press and the educated Indians, perhaps unexampled in 
its virulence since the Mutiny ; a gagging act was loudiy 
demanded, the policy of imparting education to the Indians 
was questioned, the Pres ^ in England was worked, and the 
Burupeans were thrown into a panic. The attack on the 
educated Indians and the Vernacular Press was brutal and 
cowardly. It was suggested as a matter for regret that the- 
native mind had forgotten the lessons of the last Mutiny, 
that a fresh Mutjiny would clear the air, particularly as the 
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l^Iabrattas were not in the show of 1857. It was insisted 
that the Xative Press was seditious and was responsible for 
the. murder, and a section of the ,■ Anglo-Indian Press 
demanded, the punishment by name, of Mr. Tilak, the man 
■who had strongly' attacked and denounced the measures of 
Government, The unreasoning panic into which the 
Anglo-Indian community was driven this malignant 
attack, and its unfortunate success in inflaming the English 
Public, forced, according to the English papers, the hands 
of the Secretary of State, and Lord Sandhurst had 
to take measures which, it is believed, he would 
never have sanctioned if he had remained a 
free agent. Ostensibly to discover the murderer, but 
acting on the theory that the murders were the result 
of a conspiracy for which the Yernacular Press was 
responsible, the Government arrested the Natu brothers 
under the provisions of an old law intended for lawless 
times to secure the peace of the country. Mr. Tilak and 
the Editors of two Yernacular papers were prosecuted 
and a Punitive Force was imposed on the Poona Munici- 
pality. The arrest of the Natu brothers was and must 
remain a great blunder. It recalls the worst days of 
irresponsible despotism. Liberty of person and property 
is a farce if you are liable to be arrested, imprisoned, and 
your property sequestered at the will and pleasure of 
Government without being brought to trial. We shall 
before we part, I have no doubt, express our emphatfc 
protest against this proceeding. 

IMPEISONMENT OP MR. TILAK. 

The Editor of one of the papers was tried by a 
Judge without a Jury, and was convicted and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment which can be explained only 
by the panic which seized the entire European community. 


Mr. Tilak was tried by a Judge and Jury, A European, 
— he need not even be a subject of the Empress, — may 
claim to be tried by a Jury of whom at least one-half shall 
be Europeans. This is practically an efficient protection 
not only against the Executive but against popular 
excitement, in the case of an Indian, the entire Anglo- 
Indian community may be most unreasonably and 
passionately prejudiced against him ; he may be an object 
of violent antipathy to the other races ; yet he cannot 
claim fair trial at the hands of his countrymen. He 
must submit to be quietly convicted after, it may be, the 
fai'ce of a trial ; for a trial seldom restrains men who are 
passionately excited, and the Trial by Jury, an institution 
intended for the protection of the prisoner in such 
circumstances, proves a delusion and a snare by depriving 
the prisoner of the right of appeal. Mr. Tilak, there can 
be scarcely any doubt, would have claimed a Trial by a 
Jury of whom one-half were Indians, if to the Indians 
the law allowed the same protection that it affords to the 
European. If there is any offence in India which ought 
to be tried by a Native Jury, it is the offence of sedition. 
It; was possible that a Native Jury, who knew the language 
and who were in a more favourable position to form a 
correct judgment of the probable and intended effect of 
the articles on native mind, would not have convicted ; it 
was certain that a European Jury in that state of public 

excitement would convict. By exercising its right of 

challenge, the prosecution was able to secure a Jury of 
six Europeans— the number necessary to secure a convic- 
tion — and three Indians, and the verdict was naturally 
6 to 3. In a far stronger case tried by an 

experienced Chief Justice, who had been trained in 
English Courts, and retained the instincts of an 
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Englishman, the Judge refused to accept the verdict 
of 7 to 2, when there was only one native on the Jmy. 
In prison these men after conviction have been treated as 
ordinary criminals. You are perhaps aware that, in Eng- 
land, a man convicted of sedition is not treated as an 
ordinary criminal, sedition being regarded as a political 
offence, but in India apparently one is subject to the- 
ordinary hardships of prison life. 

SAFEGUARDING POPULAR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES. 

This Poona incident enforces the necessity of ceaseless- 
vigilance in keeping the English Public correctly informed 
of whatever passes in India and of thus counteracting the 
mischievous effects of the dissemination of incorrect news.. 
It emphasises the necessity of extending the system of 
Trial by J ury to India on the same conditions as it is 
granted to Europeans. It also shows that the Executive 
Government can deprive us of our liberty of person and 
property at its own will and pleasure. Jt has brought 
into disagreeable prominence the unsatisfactory nature of 
the law of sedition. The Government of India have- 
announced their intention to alter such law in the light 
of recent events. We trust the Government will bear in 
mind that in the circumstances of this country, anything 
w^hich checks freedom of public discussion is most deplor- 
able. Such check may become a temporary, if dangerous,, 
bar to quiet and steady progress. The stream of our 
national progress will nevertheless move on. It will 
become dry only when our holy rivers of India become 
dry. Its progress at present under sympathetic guidance 
is smooth. Its unwise obstruction may compel underground 
passages or its overflow. It is a sad commentary on a 
century of British Pule that a Vernacular paper has had 
to close its office with these words : 
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It i'h no more now-a-days safe to conduct newspapers ; iieoee 
we, who have other means of liyelihood to support us, make our exit;, 
and do nob feel any more necessity of attending the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s Bungalow to offer explanations for certain writings. 

RESPONSIBILITY OP GOVERNMENT. 

Thongh the Press prosecutions are over, the Govern- 
ment lias answered the question that will be asked by 
posterity, and that is being asked by India now. Was 
there any foundation for the complaints made by these 
various men, some of them honox’ably distinguished ? Why 
have they been led to commit those acts which have now 
been declared to be offences ? If they are not justified, if 
they cannot prove their allegations, they cannot be con- 
demned too strongly ; they will then have proved a curse 
to our country for the mischief they have committed. If, on 
the other hand, it was a righteous indignation for the suftbr- 
ings of their countrymen that led them to jail, it will be diffi - 
cult to blame those who extend their sympathy to them. 

VIOLENT CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT MEASURES. 

We deprecate most strongly any intemperate language 
in criticizing Government measures. We are bound to 
assume that any objectionable measure must have been due 
either to ignorance or to error of judgment. We have 
also to remember that after all our salvation lies in bring- 
ing home to the majority of the people of England our 
real wishes and feelings and that the persons whose 
actions are criticized are their own kith and kin, that the 
system of Government we attack was framed by men for 
whom they feel just respect and esteem. Any violence 
therefore will do us infinite harm, it may possibi}?' prevent 
us from securing a hearing. A false, incorrect, or even 
doubtful allegation will discredit us in the eyes of English- 
men, and the cause of reform may be thereby put back 
for generations. 
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India’s loyalty to the British throne. 

Let me say at once that in the remarks I make I 
deem it soperfliioiis to proclaim oar loyalty to the British 
Throne or Constitution, or to add that we have not the 
slightest sympathy with any speech or writing which 
would regard a severance of our connection as a desirable 
consummation. We naturallj'' take a pride in the lives of 
the great men who have lived for India, and we would 
draw the attention of our rulers to that part of our ancient 
history which wo think they might usefully study. But 
we are also .aware that the present has its roots in the 
past, and the past is responsible for our lowly condition. 
We who claim equality at the hands of Englishmen wmuld 
deplore and resist any attempt to revive the days when 
any caste or class as such was privileged before the law, 
when a Brahmin, for instance, could claim immunity from 
puiiishment ! We claim equality for all, Brahmins and 
Pariahs alike. It is this same feeling that prompts our 
criticism of any act on the part of our Eulex's which may 
seem to recognise any inequality. It is by the removal of 
these inequalities before law between European and Indian, 
and by the degree of Self-Government conceded to us that 
we measure our progress towards freedom. 

India’s political future. 

Gentlemen, I have done. I am afraid I have Avearied 
you with my lengthy remarks, but I hope I have succeed- 
ed in placing before you clearly some points relating to 
our present political condition. We have no need to 
despair of our political future so long as we depend upon 
Great Britain, but let us at the same time be alive to our 
duties and responsibilities. India expects great things 
from us, the whole cLdlised world is watching the changes 
coming over us. Shall we be content to leave India as it 
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is, OT shall we go on and do all in our power to lift it to- 
a higher level. Years of subjection, nay, we may even say 
servitude, have sapped the strength of the Indian Nation,, 
dwarfed its growth, and stripped it of all that, was grand 
and noble in it, and if India is ever to occupy a better 
position than she fills at the present moment and take her 
proper place in the scale of nations, it must be entirely due 
to the zealous efforts of her educated and enlightened sons. 
Let nil de^ferandAum be our motto ; let not ^ insidious 
smile or angry frowii’ deter us from following the straight 
path of duty ; and with the welfare and progress of our 
land as our end and aim, let us endeavour under a solemn 
sense of responsibility, as well as loyalty to our country, to- 
bring about that glorious future which must inevitably 
crown our efforts. 




Fourteenth Congress— Madras — 1 89 S. 
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ME. A. M. BOSE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Brother- Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,- — When the 
heart is full, fewest and simplest words are the best. Let 
me, therefore, only say I thank you most sincerely for tha 
honour you have done me by electing me as your President 
— one so unworthy of the honour, so conscious of his defici- 
encies. Permit me to ask for your good wishes that I may 
not wholly fail to discharge the arduous duties to which 
your voice has called me, that still not fully recovered 
from the effects of a recent illness, strength may be given 
me to be not wholly inadequate to the responsibilities that 
devolve on me. It is to your indulgence, to your kind- 
ness and your sympathy, that I look for that help wdiich 
I need to enable rne to preside over your deliberations in 
the Session now opening before us, and I am sure I do not 
ask for this in vain. 

MR. GLADSTONE. 

Brother-Delegates, as I rise to address you, my thought 
goes to that dear land with which it has pleased Providence 
in its kindness to link the destinies of this great and an- 
cient country. Ladies and Gentlemen this I believe is 
the first meeting of the Congress, since its birth, from 
which no message of congratulation on his returning birth- 
day will go to the great Englishman — the greatest of his 
age- 7 -whose earthly career came to its end on the Ascen- 
sion Day of the year now about to clbse. On every 28tht 
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■of IJecernber, as it; came back, ife was the privilege of the 
President of the Indian National Congress to ask for jour 
authority— and that authority was given, with glad enthu- 
siasm — to send a telegram conveying our best wishes 
to Mr. Gladstone. That privilege will not be mine. 
That duty henceforth will remain unperformed. 
'That saintly statesman to whom — as to Savonarola 
of old, the fourth centenary of whose martyrdom 
too falls on this year — politics was a part of 
his religion ; the Christian warrior who fought the fight 
of freedom for England, and nob for England alone ; 
whom Bulgaria and Greece, whom Armenia and Italy, 
•even distant India, mourns no less than his own 
country; the friend of the weak and the. helpless in what- 
ever tongues their wails might be uttered ; the bra- 
vest of the biMve in every good cause, however hopeless, 
as Lord Eosebary described him in that oration in the 
House of Lords which will live, has gone to his rest amid 
the tears of a united nation. Never was the strife of par- 
ties so hushed, the deepest love of the country so drawn, 
its noblest feelings so stirred, as when that great soul de- 
parted this life. “In the use of all his gifts,” said the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at St Paul’s, “ there was ever 
the high purpose, ever the determination to the utmost 
nf his knowledge and power to obey the law of God.” It 
was my privilege to visit in humble reverence the room in 
Liyerpool where Mr. Gladstone first saw the light : there I 
lived for a few days opposite to that room as the guest of 
one of the dearest friends I made in England, It was my 
privilege to stand beside his grave in the Abbey which is 
the last resting place of the greatest of that land, and to 
take part with Englishmen of all parties in many demon- 
strations in his honor. And if it is not my privilege to- 
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day, standing in this place to send an earthly wire to Mi\ 
Gladstone, let us all in this great gathering — the greatest 
and the highest that educated India knows — with bowed 
heads, take to heart his great memory, cherish with afiac- 
tion the lessons of his noble life,^ and send our spirit's 
.greetings of love and reverence to him in that world which 
lie has now entered, and where perchance afiection's 
messages are not wholly lost. 

THE KEW VICEEOY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I should have liked to dwell on 
some of the lessons of that life— lessons of special import 
to us, and not to us only but to those also in whose hands 
■God has entrusted the government of this country, and 
the fate for weal or woe of its vast population. But from 
the great Englishman who has passed away, let us turn to 
another Englishman — the greatest by virtue of his position 
during his stay amongst us, the august representative of 
oar Beloved Sovereign — who to-morrow will land on India’s 
shores. I am sure, Brother- Delegates, I give expression 
to your unanimous feeling when, on your behalf, I tender 
our cordial welcome to Lord Curzon. There is no higher 
wish I can express for him than that, when the time eomes 
for him to step down from his exalted office, he may carry 
with him from the people of this country some portion of 
that blessing and that love ■ which have followed Mr. 
Gladstone on quitting the scene of his earthly labours from 
many nations and many lands, that he may find a place in 
their hearts by the justice and the righteousness of his 
rule, and reign there wffien the external emblems and pomp 
of power — how temporary after all — will have been laid 
aside. I know of no higher or more unique responsibility 
than that which appertains to the office of the y.iceroy of 
India, called upon to bear the burden of guiding the desti* 
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nies for happiness or misery of nearly thx'ee hundred mil- 
lions of fellow-beings in a distant and an unfamiliar land — 
a responsibility which might tax the energies and try the 
powers of the most gifted and the most capable of men, 
which requires for its fulfilment the highest qualities not 
only of the head, but also of the heart ; the precious gift 
of sympathy with those who have no vote or voice, the 
divine gift of the insight of the spirit which can see, can 
enter into and realize, the feelings of an unfamiliar people, 
no less than the cool head and the sober informed judg- 
ment, the administrative skill and ripe experience. 
His Lordship’s recent utterances fill us with hope. To 
exhibit British Power inspired by the ideal of Christ, based 
therefore, may we not say, on the Law of Love and the 
Golden Rule, to treat the men of the East as if they were 
of like composition with the men of the West, to be fired 
with sympathy with all races, creeds and classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, is, indeed, a basis of statesmanship and 
a standard of success worthy of the high office to which His 
Lordship has been called. May He Who is the Common 
Father of us all, and to Whom all nations are as one, give 
to our coming Yiceroy strength and guidance and grace to 
carry out this ideal and fulfil these hopes ! To Lord Cur- 
zon will fall the honor of carrying for the first time the 
British Administration of a United India to a New 
Century. May that Century open in sunshine and bright- 
ness and hope, free from the shadows which linger over the 
land not onlj? from the calamities of Nature, but also from 
the weaknesses of man I 

AN ERA OP DOMESTIC REFORM. 

The new Yiceroy will take charge of affairs at a time 
not devoid of anxiety. I will not refer here to questions 
of Frontier Policy. They have been discussed during the- 
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year both in England and India. Lord Curzon has been 
credited with advanced views on the Frontier questions. 
But as the result of that discussion by the light of further 
experience since the statesmanlike policy of Lord Lawrence 
and the distinguished men who followed him has been re- 
versed, and on a nearer study of the financial and other 
urgent and pressing needs of the Empme entrusted to his 
care, all India, irrespective of creed or nationality, ventures 
earnestly to hope that His Lordship will direct his great 
capacity and his great energy to initiating an era of domes- 
tic reform, of educational progress and industrial develop- 
ment, and leave a contented, prosperous and progressive 
India wuth its countless millions, as the best bulwark and 
the strongest defence, yea, as an invulnerable barrier, 
against any foreign foe who may be misguided enough to 
assail India’s peace or threaten India’s frontier. 

A VITAL PROBLEM. 

But if I will not refer to questions of External 
Policy, as such, and except in their relation to questions 
of domestic progress, let me refer to an unhappy and, if 
not checked, even disastrous, tendency which has within 
the last few years manifested itself in regard to questions 
of Internal Policy and which deserves far more attention 
than it has yet received. So vitally important to the 
welfare of India and to the honor and interest of England 
do i consider this matter to be so essential to the clewing 
of misapprehensions and to mutual understanding, to the 
restoration and growth of that feeling of sympathy, love 
and confidence, between the rulers and the ruled, which is 
the basis of good government, that with your permission, 
Brother-Delegates, I shall make this my main theme to- 
day, and devote the principal part of the time at my dis- 
posal to an examination of the facts which shew the 
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existence of this tendency and its vigorous growth, of the 
consequences of its existence, of its remedy, and some 
subjects intimately connected with it. In the present 
crisis I feel, and I am sure you will agree with me, we 
cannot attempt to do a greater service alike to the Govern- 
ment and to the people, greater service to the cause of 
good administration, than to draw attention to this 
important problem. 

THE DAEK TIDE OF REACTION. ' 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it has sometimes been a ques- 
tion in the past, as no doubt it will sometimes be in the 
future, as to the rate of progress in the concession of the 
elementary rights of citizenship to the people of this 
country. But slow and cautious, to many minds even 
too tardjq as the advance has been, an advance once 
made has never been retracted, a concession to freedom 
once granted has never been withdrawn ; progress and not 
retrogression, growing confidence and not unworthy re- 
action, nearer approach and not wider separation, attempt 
at fulfilment of pledges solemnly and sacredly given and 
not their practical cancellation, has been so long the usual 
order of things in the British administration of this 

country. This is the foundation on which all the best 

statesmen of the past, all the noblest Englishmen whose 
privilege it has been to take part in the govexmment of 
the country, and of whose memory England is proud to- 
day, have built up the splendid fabric of the Indian Em- 
pire. Once, indeed, exactly twenty years ago, a reactionary 
piece of legislation found its way into the- Statute Book* 
I refer, I need hardly say, to the Yernacular Press Act 
of Lord Lytton. But the potent voice of the great 

English people made itself heard, aud it was not 

allowed long to stay there. It was soon withdrawn, and 
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the speedy reTOFsal of that retrograde legislation served 
only still more to emphasize and to confirm the permanent 
policy of steady adv^ance to which £ have referred, a policy 
^•o worthy of the honor, of the glorious tradition and the 
best interests of the country with which Providence has 
linked our fate. Some of us fought in the dark days of 
that happily temporary period of reaction ; and I vividly 
rerneaiber the perils and the difficulties amid which wo 
fought. Let me ask you, Brother-Delegates, to take to 
heart the augury afforded by that reversal and to feel 
assured that if only we are earnest, if onl}^ we do our 
duty and labour on and faint not, the innate sense of 
justice of the British people will not long allow the 
darker tide of the present day to roll on, 

I h ive charged the Government with reaction, with 
reversing the wise and beneficent policy of the past. 1 
confess it is a heavy indictment to bring. I should be 
happy indeed — none happier — if I could think or find that 
1 am mistaken in the view I have taken. But, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, [ cannot shut from my view stubborn facts 
which cfOvvd around me. Let me place before you a few 
of those facts — they are onlj^ a sample — taken from the 
history of the last two years in proof of this charge, which 
it is no pleasure, but deep pain to bring. 

RE-ORGANIZATIOX OF THE EDOCATIOXAL SERVICE. 

The first perhaps in point of time is what is euphe- 
mistically known as the Re organization of the Edu- 
cational Services in India, ” cootiiuBl in the Resolution of 
the Government of India in the Home Department, dated 
the 23rd July 1896, but which came into effect later on.. 
I cannot enter into the details of the matter, but let me- 
biiefiy present the salient features of the situation. The 
dates [ shill give relate to Bengal. Probably the same^ 
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daises apply to the other provinces also. There are three 
stages in the history of this matter shewing the course of 
the backward march. The first was when the higher 
Educational Service of the country was organized and the 
Oraded System introduced, now a little more than thirty 
years ago. The gracious promises and the noble words of 
Her Majesty the Queen on the assumption of the direct 
Government of India, which will ever live in our hearts 
and will form the charter of our rights, were then fresh 
in the people’s minds and had not been forgotten ; and 
to the highest grades of that Educational Service, natives 
of India were then admitted on exactly the same footing 
as their English fellow-subjects. There was no difference 
either in position or in pay based on race or nationality, 
but merit had an equal recogniuion in whomsoever of the 
Queen’s subject, Indian or English, it was found. This 
policy of the “ Open Door” was not merely on paper and in 
profession, but was invariably carried out, a great many 
natives of India actually rising to the highest and other 
grades in the Service, and receiving the same pay as their 
English brethren in those grades. Then came the second 
stage. This in Bengal was about twenty years ago. The 
highest appointments in the Education Depai’tment still 
remained, as of old, freely open to the natives’ of India, 
but it was ruled that they were to receive only two-thirds 
of the pay of their English colleagues doing the same 
work. And now, in 1896, came the last stage of all. The 
status of Indian Members in the higher ranks was still 
further lowered, their pay was still further reduced from 
two-thirds to virtually one-half of their English colleagues ; 
End sadder still they were now for the first time excluded 
from certain of the higher appointments in the Depart- 
ment. In Bengal, for instance, Pidncipalships of five of 
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the leading Colleges, besides several other appointments, 
are henceforth to be reserved for members of what is to 
be known as the Indian Service,” so called apparently 
because under the new Scheme there are practically to be 
no Indians in that Service. There is the word “ usually” 
in the sentence which i*estricts natives of India to the 
Provincial Service ; but as we know, in spite of every effort 
and repeated application, no Indian has yet been appointed 
by the Secretary of State in England. Natives of India, 
educated in the highest Universities of England, possessing 
the vsame or even much higher qualifications than their 
English colleagues, of the same standing and doing the 
same work with them, are to get half or less than half of 
the pay of the latter, are to be excluded from the higher 
positions open to the latter, and may have to serve as 
their subordinates. I ask you, Brother- Delegates, is a new 
barrier now to be erected against the people of this 
country ? Is a new policy of reservation and exclusion 
based on considerations of race and colour to be now 
inaugurated in India after sixty years of Her Gracious 
Mujesty^s beneficent reign ? Is the stream of liberty for 
the people of India to be a broadening, widening, deepening 
stream, or is it to be a narrowing, dwindling, vanishing 
channel, like some sacred rivers of old lost in the sand ? 
Is this the way in which effect is to be given to the 
gracious promises of our iioble Queen, to the solemn pledges 
of the British Parliament, the repeated assurances of our 
Rulers? The worst of it is that so far as we can judge 
from the Resolution — and it is a lengthy document — this 
aspect of the question does not appear to have been even 
considered by the Government of India. To tell you the 
truth, I would give a great deal to have the opportunity of 
a face-to-face discussion with the authors of the Scheme. 
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So indefensible is the measure, and so strong are the facts 
of the case. May we not hope that Lord Ourzon will some 
day find time to look into the matter for himself, and 
redress the wrong that has been perpetrated. 

EXCLUSION FROM RC^ORKEB. 

My next sample will also relate to matters edacational. 
I purposely select them, for they, at any rate, cannot hare 
any mysterious political reasons to influence their decision. 

Will it be believed — a distinguished Anglo-Indian gen- 
tleman before whom I mentioned it in England would not 
believe it — that the privilege of admission to the Engineer- 
ing Class at Eoorkee, the most important in India 
and of competition for its appointments, which was freely 
open to all Satutory Natives of India till the year 1896, is 
no longer so open. From the year which of all others 
ought to hive bee 1 the gl i-ilest of yeirs t.) us — ^the year 
to which. we hi-i locked forward with longing hope for fresh 
privileges and addel rights — the yeir of Her Gracious 
Majesty’s Diamonii Jubilee — from that year this privilege 
has been withdrawn from “ natives of pure xisiatic descent, 
whose parents or guardians are domicile i in Bengal, M ideas, 
and Bombay.” I cannot congratulate the Government on 
this further carrying out of the policy of exclusion, of the 
policy of creating new b irriers, of the shutting in of the 
“Open Door.” Bab it sejn^ there is to be wheel 
within wheel, exception within exception. It is only the 
pure natives of India of the provinces named who are to be 
shut out. Children of Earopnn or Eiirisian pirent'^, 
settled and domiciled in those provinces, may enjoy all the 
privileges as of old. They will continue to have the 
appointments from the Rocrkee College still open to them, 
to have the advantage of selecting whichever Engineering 
College in India they like lor their education. It is no 
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%vonder, perhaps, that I should have heard moth^es ascribed 
for a proceeding so extraordinary as this. I will noG 
repeat them, I c.iruiot and do not believe them. But allow 
me to point out that here before our very eyes, is the 
creation of a new disqualihc ition founded on considerations 
of race. If this is not a reversal of the policy of the past 
which recognized no distinction of race, colour or creed, at 
any rate at Roorkee, will any of our Anglo-Indian friends 
kindly tell us what reversal means ; and if this is not going 
backward, then what the definition of that process may be ? 
Ma}’ we respectfully ask how long is this process to- 
continue ? Is a rUmse to issue shutting, say, the doors of 
the Presidency College or the University at Calcutta 
against the people of the N.-W. Provinces or the Punjab^ 
against the students of Madras or of Bombay, on the 
ground tint they have Universities of their own? Or, 
why confine ourselves to India ? I could sooner imagine 
my sinking to the bowels of the earth than of my own 
University of Cambridge, or of my own College of Christ’s 
with its bright memories of kindness which I can never for- 
■get, shutting its doors or refusing its prizes to the natives 
of India, even though they be guilty of the crime of being 
of “ pure Asiatic descent.” The B )mbay Presidency Asso- 
ciation, the Indian Association of Calcutta, and, I believe, 
other Associations sent Memorials to the Government of 
India against this exclusion, rendered not more palatable 
or more justifiable by reason of its invidious character; but 
to no avail. The Government see no reason, the memori- 
alists are informed only in July last, ‘‘at present to 
re-open the matter.” May we be permitted to think that in 
the words “at present” there is some door yet left for hope. 

IMPRISONMENT IN BRITISH INDIA WITHOUT TRIAL 
Let me now come to the matter of the brothers Natn 
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two prominent citizens of Poona, imprisoned without trials 
detained in jail without charge, without even any know- 
ledge on their part as to what they were suspected of 
having done, in spite of repeated requests for such inform- 
ation, denied all access to their legal advisers, deprived 
of their liberty for an indefinite period, depending on the 
pleasure of the authorities by virtue of an administrative or 
executive order. Is’ it necessary to point out that im- 
prisonment without trial is repugnant to the most elemen- 
tary principles of British Justice? Into tie melancholy 
history of the shifting accounts which were allowed to leak 
out as to what these unfortunate people were suspected to 
have done, it is not necessary for me to enter into any 
detail. Suffice it to say that we were first told on high 
authority, that the result of their arrest would be to 
unravel a plot. Nearly eighteen months have passed. 
May we ask if that plot has yet been unravelled and what 
the particular plot was? We have not the slightest 
sympathy with the Natus if they have done anything 
wrong. But the plot theory by the stern logic of facts had 
sooa to be given up. We were then told on the same 
high authority that one or both of the Natus, it is not 
quite clear which was meant, had been guilty of playing 
some tricks.” He or they had threatened a midwife by 
writing a letter to her, and had attempted to corrupt or 
pervert a Boliceman. The most diligent inquiry has 
hitherto failed to elicit any information as to who this 
threatened midwife and this incorruptible Policeman could 
be, or anything as to this mysterious letter and writing. 
Is it necessary to mention the famous Pigott case to show 
the danger of an ex parte investigation — if indeed there 
has been any investigation at all in the present case — even 
when it is conducted with the highest skill and the greatest 
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sense of responsibility ? What the next version of this 
affair may be we cannot yet say. If indeed no trial could 
be heidj if indeed there be no provision for these ‘‘ tricks'^ 
in our Penal Code, the most drastic in the world, the most 
easily changeable at the will, and to suit the will of the 
authorities as we know to our cost, is there any reason why 
there could not at least be a departmental inquiry in the 
presence of the victims of this arbitrary order in which 
they could be told of their offence, confronted with their 
new annoy mous accusers, and asked for their defence ? 
Englishmen point, and justly point, the finger of scorn at 
Eiissia for her arrests by administrative order and deten- 
tions without trial, I presume these are authorised by 
the laws of that land. Whole England, irrespective of 
party or class, yea, the whole civilized world outside 
France, has denounced in the strongest terms the condem- 
n,-»fcion of Dreyfus ; because, though he knew what the 
charges were which he had to meet, though he -was put on 
his trial and defended hy counsel, though witnesses against 
him were examined in his presence and cross-examined by 
that counsel, though he had every opportunity to put 
forwiird his defence, yet there was one document shewn to 
his Judges wdio condemned him, which was not shewn to 
him or his advocate — and that on the ground that the 
divulging of that document was fraught, in the opinion of 
the responsible Ministers of France, with grave political 
danger to the country, involving the risk of war with a 
neighbouring Power. I will not pause, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, to compare and to present in sad contrast the circum- 
stances of that case which has been so universally 
denounced by all Englishmen with the circumstances of 
the case of the Natus. 

It may be said, I have heard it said, that after all 
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it is a question affecting two men out of the many 
millions of India with regard to whom Government 
may possibly have made a mistake ; and this need 
not have any disturbing effect. A.re they who say 
this aware, is the Government aware, of the sense 
of insecurity, of the breach in that sense of absolute 
confidence in the majesty of law and the security of persor\ 
which is the greatest glory and the noblest bulwark of 
British Rule, yea, of the unmanning and even terrorizing 
iniiiieoce over many minds, produced by these proceedings? 
Whose turn will come next, on whom and at what moment 
may this.sword of Damocle^s fall, is a question which has 
been asked hy many amongst not the least notable of our 
land. I am glad, however, Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
inform you that the humble individual who is now address- 
ing you has an unknown Lancashire working-man protector 
for himself. I may tell you the little story. The incident 
may interest you, as it interested and even touched me at the 
time. At the conclusion of a meeting, I think it was at 
Oldham, in which I had taken part, several of the audience 
came up to speak to me ; and I happened to mention that 
should it please the Government so to act, which I trusted 
it would not, there was nothing to prevent their 
dealing with me on my return to India as they had dealt 
with the Natus. I shall not easily forget the scene that 
followed. One of my hearers, a workingman I believe, 
with indignation and excitement depicted on his face, told 
me, “ We know you Sir, Should the Government treat 
you in this way, Lancashire men will know the reason 
why.’’ I am sorry to say, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
forgot to ask his name or to note down his address. But, 
as I told Mm, I trust Ms interference on my behalf will not 
be needed. , ^ 
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THE XEW LAW OB"' SEDITION. 

I shall nob dwell on the next sairple f have to present 
of tlie reacbionary policy of the last two years — the recent 
amendments in the Law of Sedifcion and in the Criminal 
Procedure Code. These will, no doubt, form the subject 
of a Specific Pesolutiuii to be submitted at the Congress. 
Let me only observe in passing that to make more 
Draconian a law which, in every case in which it iiad been 
tried of late, had proved only too effective, and to class 
speakers on public platforms and editors of papers with 
rogues and vagabonds and notorious bad characters w'ho 
are liable to be called upon to furnish security for good 
behaviour, and to be ser$t in default to jail, is not the part 
of wisdom or statesmanship ; that to add to the Judicial 
powers of the Executive officers of the Government, instead 
of curtailing and withdrawing them, is sinning against the 
light., is proceeding against a principle •which had obtained 
the fullest recognition in the highest quarters, including 
the two last Secretaries of State for Imlia, Lord Kimberley 
and Lord Cross. Cases of alleged sedition, so long triable 
only by a purely Judicial officer with the help of Jury or 
Assessors, may now, for the first time in the history of 
British India, bf3 tried by the Districfc Magistrate who is 
the hear! of the Police, and Dead Executive or Adminis- 
trative officer of the Government in the District, and that 
too without such help. Is it any wonder that a measure, 
whose character I have but briefly indicated above, has met 
with an amount of opposition, irrespective of race or party, 
in India and out of India — and perhaps in this connection 
I may be permitted specially to mention the name of Mr. 
Maclean, the Conservative Member of Cardiff — which, I 
believe, is absolutely unique in the history of Indian 
Legislation ? 
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OTHER REACTIONARY MEASURES. 

Brother-Delegates, I might go on with the story of 
reaction — it has been a plenteous crop in these two 
5’ears — but I will not do so, I will not dwell on the story 
of the imposition of a Punitive Police Force on a -whole 
city, impoverished and plague-stricken, for the guilt of 
one man ; of the series of Press Prosecutions ; of the 
institution of that new thing in India kno-wn, I believe,, 
as Press Oommittees, whose history our friend Mr. 
Chambers, whom we welcome here to-day, so eloquently 
told before many English audiences ; of the many repres- 
sive provisions, euphemistically called amendments, intro- 
duced in recent legislative enactments, and of many other 
matters which will readily occur to your minds. 

THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

But permit me to take up a little of your time by 
referring to a measure of retrogression which is still on 
the legislative anvil. I mean the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 
I do so to illustrate how the tide of reaction of which I 
have spoken is still flowing, and I do so because though 
this is a local measure, if it is carried, if the metropolis of 
India is deprived of the power of Local Self-Governmuent 
which it has enjoyed so long and with such marked success,, 
a precedent will have been created— and a blow will have 
been struck at a cause on which rest all hopes of India's 
future progress— the effect of which will be felt far and 
wide. The privilege of Municipal Self-Government, of 
control by the ratepayers over Municipal administration 
through their elected representatives which Calcutta now 
enjoys and has enjoyed for more than twenty years, was- 
granted under Conservative auspices. Sir Bichard Temple 
- — a name remembered with gratitude in Bengal — who was 
our ruler then, and who resigned a Governorship to 
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become a Ooaser native Member of Parliament, was its- 
author, anti the present Prime Minister of England was the 
Secretary of State for India at the time. The great and 
numerous improvements carried out by the Corporation,? 
■and the zeal and devotion of the Commissioners have been 
acknowledged by the Government time after time in 
Official Resolutions, and in other ways. If there are any 
insanitary conditions, there is the amplest power in tho 
hands of the Government under the existing law, and 
expressly introduced in that behalf, to cause their 
removal. And yet it is now proposed to make a radical 
and a revolutionary change in the law, to deprive tho 
Corporation of almost every real power and to vest it in a 
Chairman, who is an official and a nominee of the Govern- 
ment, and a Committee in which the ratepayers will be 
represented by a mere third of its members. I venture to 
hope that the popular and esteemed Ruler of Bengal^ 
who is not responsible for the introduction of the 
present Bill, will yet see his way at least to largely 
modify, if not to withdraw, this revolutionary proposal,, 
and not allow his name to be associated with a scheme 
which makes not for progress, but for retrogression,, 
which will undo the work of the past, fatally arrest 
the hopeful and promising growth of civil life, destroy 
the very principle of Local Self-Government, weaken 
and impair the cause of Municipal Administration, and 
leave memories of bitterness behind. And may I not in 
this connection make a very special appeal to our com- 
ing Yiceroy ? He comes out to India as the repre- 
sentative of an Administration whose most glorious and. 
memorable achievement — an achievement which will live in 
the golden pages of history and shed lustre on that Ad- 
ministration — has been the granting of Local Self-Goverm- 
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ment to the people of Ireland, granting it amid many 
difficulties and against much opposition, and at the very 
time when faction fights and armed conflicts were going on 
‘^in the streets of Belfast. And indeed so convinced were 
the Government of the need for this liberal measure of 
Self-Government as a cure for the evils which afflict that 

^iountry,and for the growth of a healthy public life, that 

they did not hesitate to make a munificent grant of, I 
believe, about seven-hundred-thousand pounds, or more 
than a crore of rupees, per cmnimi to Ireland from the 
Imperial Treasury, to enable the provisions of this measure 
to be carried out properly, and without friction or jar 
amongst conflicting interests and classes of the community. 
•We ask for no funds. We ask for no extension of 
■Calcutta’s Municipal rights. But we implore that the 
rights, circumscribed and safeguarded as they are, which 
hwe so long been enjoyed, may not be taken away. Is that 
too much to ask ? Too much even to ask, let at least an 
inquiry be held, a representative Commission be appointed 
and the Corporation heard in its defence, before this blow 

is struck and a dearly cherished right which was granted 

in 1876 which, after experience of its working and full 
discussion of its merits, was confirmed in 1888, may not 
now be suddenly snatched away from a subject and a 
patient population ? 

IMPOLICY OF WITHDRAWING PRIVILEGES ONCE GRANTED. 

Brother-Delegates, I have been urging the unwisdom of 
a retrograde policy, of a policy of withdrawing conces- 
sions and privileges once granted. The proposition is so 
obvious that I do not know that any authorities are 
needed in support of it. Ye I will quote one, and I will 
select that one, because it will answer a double purpo.se. 
Sir Douglas Straight, as we all know, was an eminent 
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Judge of the Allahabad High Court, And, perhaps, he is 
even better known in England than in India, and is, I 
believe, the Editor of one of the most influential and 
powerfiil organs of Conservative opinion in England. 
Writing to the Times, he said as follows 

Speaking from thirteen years’ residence in India, during 
which, I hope, I kept neither my eyes nor ears shut, I am firmly 
convineed of one thing, and it is this — that while innovations and 
changes there should only be very gradually and cautiously intro- 
duced, a concession once made should never be — 

it is a strong Conservative you see who is writing- 

withdrawn, except for reasons of the most paramount and press- 
’ii3g emergency, " ■ ' ■ ■ , ' 

Ladies and Gentlemen, no comments of mine are needed 
on this passage. I said I have selected this for a double 
purpose. I will explain what I mean, I have already 
referred to the one instance of retrograde legislation in the 
past before the present wave of action set in, and to the 
early and unlamented fate that overtook it. The passage 
w^hich I have quoted was written in connection with the 
one instance of zidministrative proceeding of a retrograde 
character in the past that I can call to mind in my Pro- 
vince — a proceeding which, too, like its legislative prede- 
cessor, was before long withdrawn. Six years ago, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, with the previous sanc- 
•tion, and it would seem, at the instance of the Government 
of India, issued a Notification seriously curtailing the 
very limited concession of Trial by Jury which Bengal had 
previously enjoyed. As usual, all this was matured in the 
dark, without giving any opportunity to the people vitally 
concerned to know anything, or to be heard or make any 
representation in regard to the matter. And the Govern- 
ment of India, with contemptuous indifference to the 
opinions and feelings of the people of India, set about to 
take steps for enlarging the area of retrogression for cur 
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tailing and withdrawing the privilege of Trial by Jury from 
some other provinces also. In fact, I believe the Noti- 
fication in regard to the province of Assam had already 
been issued before the course of the Government was 
arrested. But happily the agitation that followed on the 
promulgation of the other reached the shores of England ; 
and it was on that occasion, strongly condemning this 
order, that Sir Douglas Straight wrote to the Times, I will 
quote one more passage from that letter. Eeferring to the 
Jury Notification, he observes : — 

Ifc would be absurd to suppose that the Lieutenant-Govemor 
of Bengal cannot make a plausible ease in support of his new de- 
parture ; but the question to my mind is not so much whether the 
operation of the Jury system has exhibited some defects, as 
whether the mischief likely to result from its eontinuanee promised 
to be so grave as to make it bis imperative duty to intervene. 

It only remains for me, Ladies and Gentlemen, to state 
the happy conclusion. At the instance of the Secretary of 
State, a Commission was’ appointed to inquire into the 
matter ; and as the result of that enquiry, the plausible 
case'’ set up by the Government of Bengal and which had 
met with the approval of the Government of India — alas 1 
how easily can plausible cases be set up, specially when 
thev are one-sided productions — was completely brushed 
aside and Indian opinion completely vindicated. And in 
consequence of the Beport of that Commission, the Jury 
Notification wras withdrawn by the Government, which had 
issued it, and the Jury system which had been threatened 
with extinction has now instead been further extended 
in the Pi'ovince. I need hardly add that the Notification 
for Assam too followed suit. May I not say, happy omen 
once again in our present trials. 

COST OP THE FRONTIER 'WAR. 

Brother-Delegates, — I have said I will not discuss the 


question of Frontier Policy. But there is one aspect of 
that ciiiestion, one sequel to it which has a most import- 
ant beaiung not only on questions of domestic reform 
but on this matter of retrograde policy which we are con- 
sidering, Who, might I ask, pays the cost of that 
Policy, begun more than twenty years ago, ordered out 
from England and by a British Cabinet against the 
remonstrances of a Yiceroy, who resigned rather than be 
an instrument of carrying out that Policy, which has 
brought wars in its train, which has set on conflagration 
the Frontier, which, besides sucking its scores of millions 
at recurrent periods from the taxation drawn from one of 
the poorest of populations on the face of the earth, has 
made a heavy permanent addition to the Militar}" charges 
of India, which has laid its fatal and blighting fingers on 
almost every work of internal reform — for it needs 
money — on the promotion of the urgently-needed cause of 
technical education, on the industrial and commei'cial 
development of the country which would have blessed, and 
added to the resources of millions not only in this country 
but amongst the working-men of England ? All that has 
been done in pursuance of this new Frontier and Forward 
Policy, whicli reversed all the traditions of the past, may 
nave oeen iioeessary lor tne saiety of the Inctiaii iiiiiipire 
.from uiiw iiSii Oil enDerual aggressiGii, I am iio'o arguing , 
that question iio'.v, thoiigli we hold strong' views ,'On the 
siilqect. But, may I ask,' If England, ■ Imperial : Engiaad>, 
has no interest of her own in the safety of the Indian 
Empire ? Has Engiand no stake, no grave and '.'m:pment-: 
oils stake, yea, I ask, no vital interest in that safety ? Is 
she quite sure that she would not suffer in her honour and 
prestige, in her commerce, in employment for her capital 
nd for her people, in the loss of many of the millions that 
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make up that precious item called the “ Home Charges,” if 
India's safety is imperilled and she is lost to the British 
Crown ? And has England or her Government no moral 
responsibility for the consequences of a policy which she 
dict;ates, which the people of India, if they had the faintest 
whisper of a voice in controlling their affairs, yea, which 
the non-official English community resident in India and 
even the bulk, I believe, of the official community, would 
condemn almost to a man ? Ladies and Gentlemen, much 
as I believe in the principle of division of labour, I do not 
believe in that division which, in these Imperial matters, 
would make England decide the polic}^, and India bear the 
cost. We are unable to look upon that as a particularly 
happy, or a particularly just arrangement. Brother- Dele- 
gates, it is not as a mere dole, but as a claim of absolute 
Justice, that we ask that the costs wffiich have been incurred 
by the adoption of what has been known as the Forward 
Policy on the Indian Frontier Question, and to meet the 
consequences which have followed from that adoption? 
should be distributed in some equitable proportion between 
England and India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we all know what happened in 
the past, when, not long after the inception of the Forward 
Policy and the embroilment with Afghanistan, Mr. Glad- 
stone came into power iu 1880. The Government of that 
day made a contribution of five millions to India towards 
the cost of the Afghan War. We know too that the 
policy of retrogression, of reversing the principles of the 
past, which we are deploring, has been followed in this case 
also ; that, even in a year when, in addition to the calamity 
of the Frontier War, India has been afflicted with famine 
and pestilence, with earthquake and cyclone, with every 
trouble indeed that can cause misei’y, suffering and loss to- 
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an unhappy people, the Government have declined to make 
any contribution towards the expenses o£ that wai\ 
England, which every year makes a gi’ant to the revenues 
of Cyprus which, instead of becoming a Place of Arnis’^, 
has become a place of a very different description ; which 
this year out of an overflowing Treasury has made a gift of 
nearly a million pounds to Egypt for her wars ; which this 
year too has made a large grant to the West Indies, a 
considerable portion of which has further been promised to 
be annually repeated— I may as well enumerate some of 
the purposes — for her agricultural department and agri- 
cultural instruction, for steamer subsidies and in aid of 
local revenues, for assistance towards farming and working 
central factories, for making roads and purchase of lands — 
England, which has done all these things, making 
new precedents for helping other countries, through 
her Government resisted and successfully resisted the 
motion made early this year to follow the old 
precedent, even at a time so calamitous as the 
present, of helping India. I think we may profitably^ 
spend a minute or two in considering this case of help to 
the West Indies. Mr. Chamberlain, in proposing the 
grant in the House of Commons, defended it on twe 
grounds. First, on the ground of the loyalty of the island 
— a loyalty which they manifested immediately afterwards 
not by gratitude but by deep dissatisfaction at the- 
amount of the grant not being larger and by the loud 
expression of a desire for annexation to the United States 
—we have not heard if there have been any prosecutions 
for sedition there ! And, secondly, on the ground of their 
value to England. As to the comparative value to England 
of the West Indies and of India in spite of my tempta- 
tion to say much, I will content myself with only one- 
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significant sentence from the Pioneer y ol the 8th of October 
:|ast 

The Wesfe Indies are utterly worthless to Great Britain, and it 
wouM be a relief it we could transfer them to the United States. 

ENC4LISH PEELHSTG ON THE ACTION OP THE C40VEENMENT. 

So glaring is the injustice that has been done to India 
that I may be mistaken, but I honestly believe, the bulk 
of the Unionist Members would have gladly joined the 
Liberals under Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Samuel Smith 
in voting a grant but for the unhappy and retrograde atti- 
tude of the Government and the pressure of party influence. 
This is what the Saturday Remeiv^ a Conservative organ 
and a supporter of the Government, says referring to their 
conduct in this matter : — “ It is a miracle,” says that paper 
an its issue of the 26 th of February lasfc, “that in the 
face of such acts of injustice as this we can still maintain 
our Imperial Rule in India.” I do not quote this to en- 
dorse it, but to show how widespread is the sympathy 
amongst Englishmen w'ith India, and how keen was the 
indignation felt at this reversal of Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
of 1880, even amongst the supporters of the Government. 
I wonder what our Press Committees, busily engaged in 
delivering lectures gratuitously on good tasfce and decorum 
'to the eonductors of newspapers, and u or Indian Govern- 
ment, would hav.e-’.done if langimge a liuiidredth .as sti'Ciig 
“as this had appeared, in any Indian paper. ■ I w.onder,' too, : 
whether an order will be passed to prevent the importation 
into India from England of “.seditious ” .papers commene- 
ing with the Saimxlay Revieio, going through, I am af mid, 
a pretty long list, and ending, let us say, with the Pevieio 
of Eeviews, \vhQse words of bitter and fiery denunciation 
■against what it calls the “ criminal imbecility ” of the 
Administration I will not quote ; and of speeches and writ- 
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ings too like those of such dangerous Conservatives, as, let 
us say, begging their pardon, the Hon’ble Member for 
Cardiff, or a late Chief Justice of Bengal. 

ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at Bristol, some little time before the open- 
ing of Parliament, led us to hope for a contribution 
from the Imperial Treasury. But our own Indian Govern- 
ment, we are told, did not want any help. A Government 
that has to put off reforms that are admittedly necessary 
for want of money ; a Gov-ernment that is unable to dis- 
charge one of the elementary duties of a civilized Govern- 
ment by placing its Administration of Justice on a proper 
footing, on account, as it says, of want of funds ; a Govern- 
ment against the shearing ” policy of which at every 
revision of Provincial Contracts we have heard eloquent 
and vigorous protests from a late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal and from other high authorities; a Government 
pressed by the heavy demands not only of w^ar, but of a 
combination of dire calamities unparalleled in the annals, 
perhaps, of an}” country in the world ; a Government uvhich 
is obliged heavily to borrow to meet its liabilities ; a 
Gorei-irir.ont which has been conapellcd to close its mints 
and to aidificii.riy the vp.bac cf its coin to the detii- 
ment of interests, and specially the inlerests of the 

poor hi order to awoid serious disaster ; a Govern- 

ment that had the piecedeiit before it of a similar grant 
on 0. previous occasion ; such a Goverrmenfc, decliniDg to 
receive any help from the English Treasurjr cr to be 
relieved of an 3^ portion of its Military expenditure, seems, 
I must confess, to our humble understandings, about the 
most extraordinar}’ phenomenon one could think of ; and 
so indeed it seemed to very many people in England both 
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iiiside arid outside the Parliament. True, a leading Anglo- 
Indian Journal advised their not accepting any help on the 
ground that this might lead the House of Commons to en- 
quire into or meddle with their doings ; or, as it put the 
matter, the mischief of Parliamentary interference with 
Indian affairs would thereby be exaggerated a hundred- 
fold.” Blit I cannot believe that the many distinguished 
men who constitute the Government of India could possibly 
have acted under the influence of such an unworthy motive. 
But f. am sure they will forgive us for saying that in view 
of this proceeding, and in the absence of further light, 
the people of this country cannot repose that confidence in 
them as the protectors of their interests and the guar- 
dians of their rights which it ought to be their duty to 
repose. 

SOME EFFECTS OP THE FORWARD POLICY. 

In connection with the burdens imposed by the For- 
ward Policy on the finances of the country and their- 
blighting effect, one has only to turn to the so-called dis- 
cussion on the Budget in the Provincial Councils to see how 
many are the measures whose necessity is admitted by the 
Government, but which cannot be carried out for want of 
means — -and even those represent but a small fraction of all 
the important needs of the country for its development, 
progx^ess and prosperity. In Bengal, the Government 
appointed some years ago a Commission called the Salaries 
Commission, which reported on the necessity in the public 
interests of an increase in the pay of the ministerial or 
subordinate establishments. The Pioneer^ not long ago, if 
I remember aright, pointed out the absolute necessity of 
this increase and the serious evils to the Administration 
of the country resulting from the present inadequate scale 
of pay. The Government has, over and over again in the 
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CoiiBcil Cliamber, admitted the urgency of tlie reform but 
pleaded its want of means to carry it out. But, Brother- 
Delegates, I need not take up your time by bringing coal 
to Newcastle, by giving instances of what is so perfectly 
familiar to you. But permit me to refer to one matter 
which took place in the course of this year, not so familiar 
to us, unique in its history, and buried in the multitude 
of answers to Parliamet»tary questions. 

A CENTRAL LABORATORY. 

Last year a Memorial was presented to the Secretary 
of State for India signed by the leading scientific men 
in England, including such names as Lord Kelvin, Lord 
Lister, Professors Eamsay, Eoseoe, Foster and a great 
many others, asking 'for the establishment of a Central 
Scientific Laboratory for advanced teaching and research 
in India. The memorialists pointed out the great import- 
ance of the proposal not only in the interests of higher 
education, but also in the interests of the material 
advancement of the people. It is impossible to con* 
ceive of a proposal more influentially supported than 
this, or more important to the vital interests of the 
country ; and Lord George Hamilton forwarded the 
Memorial with bis recommendation, as I gather from Mr. 

^ Schwann’s question a few months ago in Parliament, to 

the Government of India. But the Hon'ble Member was 
. informed, in answer to his question, that the Indian 
Government was unable to entertain so costly a scheme, 
on the ground that the initial cost of such an establishment 
would be six lakhs of rupees, or about £40,000. Why, if 
even two millions had been granted from the Imperial 
, Government to relieve the resources of the Indian Govern- 

/ ment strained to meet the costs of the Frontier War, not 

only could this costly scheme ” have been started, but 
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nine-and'forty other measures of benefit to the country of 
a similarly “ costly ” character could have been carried 
out* Allow me, Brother-Delegates, the privilege of being 
your mouthpiece to convey to these eminent men the ex- 
pression of our heartfelt gratitude for the interest they 
have taken on Indians behalf, and to express the earnest 
hope that their efforts and their representation will yet 
bear fruit, and ample fruit, in the better time to come. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. ' 

I need not dwell before you, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
on the imperative need of technical education which is, in 
a literal sense, of vital importance to the teeming poverty- 
stricken millions of India, the imperative need of improv- 
ing the old industries and introducing new ones, of teach- 
ing the people how to utilize, with the help of modern 
science, the many rich and undeveloped resources of the 
-country. This has, indeed, been admitted on every hand, 
I remember well the conversation which some of us had 
with Lord Dufferin shortly before his retirement. He 
regretted that he had been unable to do anything to 
further the cause of technical education, the importance 
of which to India he fully realized ; but he had every con- 
fidence his successor would earnest]}" take up the question. 
Lord Lansdcwne -has coma and gone, and his successor , too 
— to whom cordially wish every happiness after his 

many arcliious labours amid the storm and stress of these 
ye«ars™-.will in a few" days hid farew^ell to the scene of Iiis 
labours. ,■ but the question of technical education stands 
practicvally w"here it did for wmnt of means to promote it. 

BACKWARD OR FORW"Am 

Brother-Delegates, I will take up more of your time 
by continuing this review of the past. I will leave it with 
only one remark. If I have been mistaken or however 
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unwittingly unjust in that review, I shall rejoice to have 
the mistakes pointed out, and to be convinced by the fair 
weapons of reason and argument. 

As one glances back over the history of these retrograde 
and repressive measures and sees that the stream of reac- 
tion is yet running, the question arises in the mind, and I 
ask our rulers, nay all Englishmen, seriously to consider it^ 
whether Backward or Forward is to be inscribed as the- 
motto on the banner of England in its future administration 
of this great country. Are we to march backwards intu 
the methods of despotism, to the weapons of coercion, to 
the policy of distrust ; or are we to march onwards in the 
path which was traced out by those noble Englishmen 
who have been the founders, the consolidators, the saviours 
of the Empire, the path w-hich leads to advancing and not 
to receding freedom, to greater trust in people, to 
rights enlarged and not to concessions withdrawn ? For, 
it is at once a melancholy and a curious feature of the 
present situation, that we stand here not merely in 
defence of the liberties of the people of India, but in 
vindication of the policy, the sagacity, the wisdom, and the 
foresight of those illustrious men. 

INUIAlSr PEELIN'CI. 

To fulhl England’s mission in India, much, very much,, 
remains to be done. We were eagerly and longingly 
looking forward to the steady and progressive carrying on 
of that work, but in its place has begun this process of 
piisliing backwards, this process of distrust and repression. 
Will Englishmen place themselves for a moment in our 
position, look with our eyes, and try to realize what their 
feelings would have been under the circumstances ? For 
that, after ail, is the way to follow, if they wish to under- 
stand and not misunderstand, the situation. There is- 
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mucb of the same human nature in the East as in the 
West. Is it any wonder that the process I have mention- 
ed, and some speeches to which I will not more 
particularly refer which we have heard from the Council 
Chamber, should have caused widespread pain, surprise, 
regret and anxiety, yea, in some quarters, even bitterness ? 
Let me give an illustration of this feeling of pain which 
ijtruck me very much at the time. An Indian gentleman 
wrote to me in England a few months ago. He is not an 
“agitator,” whatever that word may mean. He is a 
gentleman unknown to fame, who takes no part in public 
meetings or in the discussion of public questions, but 
quietly does the work of his ofEce. He wrote to me about 
his brother then staying in England, but in the course 
of his letter, he mentioned about the recent proceedings of 
GovoTnment, and concluded with these words : — 

Are you a friend to British Kule ? Try your beat to induce 
the authorities to withdraw the suicidal policy of Government. 
If you are an enemy, well, my advice is— keep quiet and let things 
take their course. 

May 1 ask the authorities, if those words should by 
some chance happen to meet their eyes, to seriously 
consider the import of the sentence I have quoted, written 
in confidence, wrung in the anguish of his heart from a 
simple and quiet citizen, deeply attached to the British 
Buie ? 3 trust my friend will forgive me for having 

quoted that sentence from his private letter. Let me quote 
another gentlemen— not a nameless or a fameless one now 

^yb. 0 , having served the Government with honor and 

distinction in charge of several most important districts, 
having risen to the highest post in the Executive Services 
of the Government to which a native of India has yet been 
appointed, has recently retired from the Service — need I 
say I refer to our ^distinguished countryman, Mr. B. C. 
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Dafcfe. I congratulate niy friend on his being unmuzzled. I 
trust he will now be in a position to render even greater 
service to the Government he has served so long and so 
faithfully^ by his informed exposition of the effects of their 
recent policy than when he was fettered by the trammels 
of office. Speaking in condemnation of our new Law of 
Sedition at a Meeting held in London, on the 29th of June 
last, Mr. Dutt said, with the authority of intimate know- 
ledge 

Ife is with deep regret that I have to say that I can hardly 
remeaiber any time— and my memory goes back to the time of the 
Mutiny — when the e3nfiden’ee of the people of India in the justice 
and fair play of English Rulers was so shaken as it has been with- 
in the last two years. 

And he goes on to deplore the policy of suspicion and 
repression adopted of late by the Government, which has 
led to this most unhappy result. 

It is the saddest of thoughts to my mind — the 
thought. Ladies and Gentlemen,— that the very means 
which, no doubt from the best of intentions, the Govern* 
ment have adopted to root out what j^hey believe to be 
want of affection or disaffection in this country, will tend 
not to attach but to alienate, not to cure but to create 
those very evils they dread, to suppress, it may be, the 
expression of discontent, but to drive it deep beneath the 
surface. 

THE EDUCATED CLASSES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, turning again to the words 
of that touching appeal in the letter of my correspondent, 
it is because we are friends to British Rule, it is because 
all our highest hopes for the future, and not our hopes 
only but the hopes of generations to come, are indissolubly 
bound up with the continuance of that rule, with the 
strengthening and the bettering of that rule, with the 
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removal of all and every cause which may tend to the 
weakening of that rule, that we speak out, and point the 
impolicy, the unwisdom, yea, the danger of the recent 
course of administrative and legislative proceedings that 
we are trying to the best of our power— alas, so limited 
—to induce the authorities and the great body of 
Justice-loving and generous- minded Englishmen, both 
here and in England, to withdraw from that course, and 
find the path of safety, of honour, of mutual advan- 
tage and the truest and the most abiding glory, in 
going forward in fearless confidence, trusting the 
people, extending the bounds of freedom, not forging new 
fetters but gradually removing those that exist, not taking 
away, but adding to, the rights of the people, helping on 
the cause of India's regeneration with the passionate longing 
and the loving ardour that come limited from consciousness 
of a duty and a solemn responsibility from on* high. The 
educated classes of India are the friends and not the foes 
of England, her natural and necessary allies in the great 
work that lies before her. It is on their hearty, devoted, 
and loving co-operation that the welfare and progress of 
the country so largely depend. « It is the dangers of ignor- 
ance and the dark and strange phantoms that are born 
of ignorance that England has to fear, and not knowledge 
nor light. If, indeed, there be Englishmen who imagined 
other wise, surely the riots at Tallah, at Bombay, at Calcutta, 
and elsewhere, must have opened even their eyes; and it 
was the influence and the efforts of the educated classes 
which prevented these unhappy outbursts from spreading 
or working much graver mischief. Let our Eulers realize 
with fulness of conviction this fundamental truth that in 
the ignorance of the people is the source, not of strength 
but of danger, not of security but of peril, just as in the 
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spread, wider and deeper spread of education, is the 
remedj, not the cause. All that the educated classes ask 
for is that England should be true to herself, that she 
should not forget the teachings of her history and the 
traditions of her past, that British Buie should be conducted 
on British principles, and not on Bussian methods. Is 
this, Ladies and Gentlemen, sedition ? or is it the highest 
homage which India can pay to England, the dawning of 
that glorious day, proudest in the history of England,, 
foreseen as in a vision by Macaulay, when instructed in 
European knowledge we might ask for the blessings of 
European institutions ? The educated classes wish and 
long for the strengthening and not the loosening of the 
bond which unites the two countries, and which is tho 
guarantee not only of order but of progress'; and they 
look forward to the time when they, too, can claim the^ 
rights, and share the glories of citizenship in the proudest 
Empire that the world has ever seen. Let it be the part^ 
of wisdom, of prudent statesmanship and political foresight,, 
to foster and not to crush this feeling ; to extend the hand 
of fellowship and love, ministering help, and not hurl 
insults, or the weapons and methods of coercion which 
wound but cannot heal, 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGEESS, 

Brother: Delegates, the Indian National Congress has- 
been described, and rightly described, as the noblest- 
achievement of and a crown of glory for British Buie in- 
India, . And yet how great has been the ignorance, how 
gross the misrepresentations which have from time to time 
assailed it. I will not notice these misrepresentations of 
ignorance and prejudice. They have often been noticed 
before. But if it is at times disheartening to find this- 
great movement, which ought to have been welcomed as a. 
27 
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valued help, subjected to unworthy attacks, let us remember 
that this has been the fate of every great movement which 
has made for human progress or human welfare. It is 
cheering, on the other hand, to find ample recognition of 
the aims and the work of the Congress from many 
<|uarters. I might quote the opinions of many high 
authorities, but I will content myself with placing before 
you the generous testimony of one eminent man, Sir 
Bichard Garth, a good Conservative who, I believe, was a 
Conservative Member of Parliament before he came out to 
hold the exalted office of Chief Justice of Bengal, said a 
few years ago, replying to an attack which had been made 
on the Congress : 

I wili 1^11 you what they have "done. They have dared to 
think for themselves ; and not only for them solves, but for 
.millions of pool’* ignorant people who compose our Indian hlmpire. 
They have been content to saerifiee their own Interests, and to 
brave the displeasure of Government in order to lend a helping 
hand to those poor people. They have bad the courage and the 
'^patriotism to denounce abuses which' have disgraced our Indian 
Buie for years ' pa*<t ; which have been condemned by public 
opinion in India and in England, and to which the Indian Govern- 
ment appear to efing with a tenacity which seems utterly inexpli- 
cable. They have dared to propose reforms which, despite the 
resistance of the Government, have been approved by Parliament, 
and to endeavour to stay that fearful amount of extravagance 
which has been going on in India for years past, and has been the 
means, as some of our best and wisest Councillors consider, of 
bringing c ur Eastern Empire to the verge of bankruptcy. 

May the blessing, which is the portion of those who lift 
up their voice ; for the weak of this world, attend Sir 
Bichard Garth in his retirement for this manly and noble 
vindication of the Congress against the misrepresentations, 
based on ignorance, of many in high places ; for his strong 
words of condemnation, spoken with the experience and 
the authority of a position highest in the land, of the 
miserable system which combines judicial and executive 
functions in the sam^^ late has been 
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further extended by our Government, and for his many 
other services to the cause of the people of India ! And 
.permit me, Brother- Delegates, in this wish to include the 
many other noble-hearted Englishmen — their number is 
not few, and their number, Ladies and Gentlemen, is 
growing every year and pretty fast — who have lent their 
generous advocacy to the views of the N'atioaal Congi'ess,, 
and to the cause of Indian progress. 

A DEEAMBE OF THE WEST. 

Brother- Delegates, I read the other day, as no clcubt 
many of you have done, a remarkable speech delivered in 
London by one of these noble-hearted Englishmen to whom 
I have referred, our good friend Professor Morison. In 
the course of that speech, he said that, 

He looked forward to the time when they would have a 
vSecretary of' State and Gavsrnor-Geaeral of India who, would' 
recognize clearly that it was impossible to govern the Indian 
'Empire without the cordial co-operation of the Indian, people, aiyW': 
who would send for the President of the Hafeional Congress, an" 
say, * Come my friend, have we not both the same interests at 
heart 'i Are we not both men of affairs ? Come, let ns reason 
together.* 

I see also from the report that 'this sentiment was . 
.loudly cheered. I think, Ladies and Gentlemen, after this 
we must no longer speak of the Dreamy East. It appears- 
that there is a Dreaiiiy West too, and Professor Morison 
is one of its dreamers. I am afraid it will be a very long 
time before that dream of friendly conference he speaks of 
will come true. ISTot that any Yiceroy would not find it of 
advantage to consul fc any of the -distinguished men who 
have preceded me in the Cliair — I make, I can make abso- 
lutely no claim for myself — to take representatives of 
educated India into his conhdence, and to enter into that 
partnership of cordial co-operation that our friend speaks 
of, but it is not, Ladies and Gentlemen, always good 
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things or desirable things that are the things of this 
actual world. 

SYMPATHY — THE CURE. 

Brother-Delegates, I trust 1 have made the situation 
created by recent proceedings sufficiently clear. It is one 
to cause anxiety to every friend of India and England. 
But the remedy too is clear and, the narrative itself 
unfolds it. Sir Francis Maclean, the present Chief Justice 
of Bengal, is reported to have said at a Meeting held in 
Calcutta, I believe early this year, when the Sedition Bill 
was before the public that, ‘‘ he had heard a great deal 
recently since coming to India of sedition and measures in 
connection with it ; but it seemed to him the only rational 
way of putting down sedition was by sympathy, boundless 
sympathy with the people in their needs and their suffer 
ings, and with their legitimate hopes and aspirations.”’ 
These words deserve to be inscribed in letters of gold ; and 
*rmit me, Ladies and Gentlemen, to offer to Sir Francis 
Maclean on your behalf our thanks for this noble utterance 
breathing the instincts of true statesmanship. Yes, it is 
sympathy, boundless sympathy with the people in their 
needs, and sympathy, too, with them in all their legitimate 
aspirations that is wanted — and then from that sympathy 
will naturally come, as rain-drops from the descending^ 
cloud, the many measures that are required to promote 
their interests and redress their grievances. With truer 
knowledge and keener sympathy, many things will assume 
a difierent aspect, and our rulers will, if I may respectfully 
be permitted to say so, see things with new eyes. Then,, 
indeed, will all the unrest that we have so much heard of, 
of late, vanish as before a magician wand, as darkness 
before the rising sun. For, indeed, love and sympathy 
work miracles in the political, no less than in the moral 
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or spiritual %vorld. There can be no surer or firmer j 
foundation for earthly power than the afiection and confi- j 

dence of its subjects. I have quoted the Chief Justice | 

of Bengal ; let me quote a few lines from Mr. Chamber- j 

Iain’s great speech at Glasgow, delivered on the 3rd of ? 
;N“ovember of last year. . . I 

** The makers of Venice,” said Mr. Chamberlain, *‘with whose I 

peculiar oireumstanees as a commercial eoipmunity, dependent for I 

its existeoc© on its eommand of the sea, we have much in common, ^ ^ 

declared it to be their principal object ‘ to have the heart and the 
affection of our citizens and subjects’ ; and in adopting this true 
principle of Empire, they found their reward in the loyalty of 
their colonies and dependencies when the Mother City was 
threatened by enemies, whom her success and prosperity had raised 
against her.” 

This, indeed, Ladies and Gentlemen, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain has said, is the ‘‘ true principle of Empire’— to possess 
the hearts of citizens as well as of subjects, and to win as 
•its reward the loyalty alike of colonies and of dependencies. 

And the same thing has been said in India too by alf^ 
her wisest administrators. Let me refer here to a pamph- 
let written, not many years ago, by a man honored and 
trusted alike by Government and the people, Chairman of 
the Calcutta Corporation and subsequently Member of the. 

Board of Bevenue — the late Sir Henry Harrison — under ! 
the nom de plume of “ Trust and Fear not.” It was 
written in support of the movement initiated — I am sorry j 
to say unsuccessfully initiated— for the admission into the 
ranks of volunteers, of Indians possessing such qualifi* 
cations of position, character, education, and physical 
fitness as the Government might see fit to prescribe. I 
would venture respectfully and strongly to recommend that 
little book to our Bulers. I have not seen more cogent 
reasoning, more convincing wealth of illustration, and 
truer or sounder principles for Indian Administration than. 

.a -so contained in that work. 
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AK APPEAL TO ENGLISHMEN. 

May I, Ladies and Gentlemen, make in this connection 

an appeal to all Englishmen in India, and specially to the 

conductors cf the Anglo-Indian Press. In the teim 
Englishmen, need I say that here and throughout this 
address I include Scotchmen and Irishmen, and men too 
from Wales. They are- the strong and the highly-placed. 
Their voice is listened to, whilst ours is unheeded. Is 
there no responsibility before God and man, on them by 
reason of this very power that they possess, this very 
influence they wield— responsibility not to widen the gulf 
between the races or make difficult the work of the states- 
man by unkind word or unkind deed but to extend the 
h-nid of sympathy and help the people of India to rise once 
again in the scale of nations ? If they mix with the people 
and come really to know them, they will perhaps find much 
•lo study, much to interest them and to make life even in 
India worth living, much to learn, to love and esteem, and 
even to admire. At least such has been the experience of 
many Englishmen who have tried the process. How often 
have I noticed with regret that the attacks and sarcasms of 
some members of the Anglo-Indian Press have led, perhaps^ 
to similar effusions or repinders in some Indian print. 
How one longs for men like Kpight and Eiach ^to name 
the two I have personally known in my part of the 

country— men who wrote with knowledge and sympathy,. 

who loved the people of India, felt in their conscience the 

burden of their responsibility to them, and proved true 
champions of their rights— men who have been followed by 
the gratitude of thousands of their fellow-men! I do not 

know if those who, either in India or in England advocate 
- the cause of unrepresented people of this country and use 
the powers that God has given them on their behalf,, 


realize how they help towards making deeper the 
foundations of the Empire, in forging links of 
more than steel which fasten the bond, ^Thlch 
binds England and India together. Once an honored 

missionary, he belonged to the Church of England, who 
had championed the cause of the people in my Province, 
was sent to jail on the prosecution of some of his own 
countrymen ; but the name of Long went down deep into 
the hearts of the people, the cause for which he sufiered, 
triumphed gloriously in the end, and his name m remem- 
bered in affectionate gratitude and sung in rustic tellads ^ 
to this day. Let a nation, which is Christian, endeavour 
truly to shew the ideal of Christ, to carry out the divine 
command of doing to others what they would have Avished 
done to th6mselve.s, in the exercise of its power, in its 
attitude towards Indian aspirations. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we want Englishmen to ehampiom 
our cause ; we want Englishmen, who have held aloft the 
standard of freedom and progress in every part of the world 
and have fought and suffered in that cause, to take up the 
cause of India — she has special claims on them and advo- 
cate her rights. And I feel confident that as knowledge 
spreads, and the sense of the solemn responsibility that 
rests on them awakens, and the mists of prejudice and 
ignorance roll away, such men will arise and answer m 
gladnoss and joy to our call. 

EEFORM OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

Brother- Delegates, I will not dwell on the necessity^ 
which recent events have only served to emphasize- of the 
further need of reform in our Legislative Councils. The 
subject has often been before us. But let me draw your 
attention to the question of the Constitution of our Execu- 
tive Councils, and ask the .Government on your behalf 
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whether the time has not ially come for reniodelliDg theiUj 
■and admitting an adequate Indian representation in those 
bodies. It is these bodies that shape and guide the whole 
•of the administrative policy of the Governmentj and decide 
questions of supi'eme importance to the happiness and well- 
being of the people — questions often of far greater moment 
than those that come before the- Legislative Councils. At 
present out of the two hundred millions and more of India’s 
people, not one solitary individual finds a place in any 
of those Councils ; and as we know, the Legislative Bodies 
^•exercise no sort of control, direct or indirect, over them* 
Their deliberations are in secret Chambers, and not even 
the faintest echo of suggestion, information, or criticism 
■can reach them from a public more ignorant of their pro- 
ceedings than of the movements of the double stars or the 
composition of the Milky Way in the far-ofi* heavens. Is 
it, Ladies and Gentlemen, necessary to point out, is it 
necessary to argue the point, that the most honest and 
impartial and fair-minded of tribunals cannot decide justly 
or do right unless every information is placed, every inter- 
est represented and every side of the .question discussed 
before it ? Is this not the explanation of the mistakes — I 
need not refer to the policy of these two years which I 
have fully discussed — -of the grave mistakes which have 
been made in the past and which, as I have 
shown, were subsequently rectified when further light was 
sought from independent public opinion under pressure 
from England ? We are fully aware of the need for the 
expansion and reform of our Legislative Councils. There 
is need, grave need, Brother-Delegates, for the expansion 
and reform of our Executive Councils also, and it may be, 
of their formation where they do not exist, with adequate 
Indian representation in them. 
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DIRECT ilEPRESENTATIO!!^ OF INDIA IN PARLIAMENT, 

There is one other matter in this connection that I 
slioold like to place before you. The question of a further 
re-distribution of seats is likely soon to be before the 
English Public. It has already begun to engage attention. 
I But whether that be so or not, it seems to me that for a 
proper representation of Indian views and Indian wants, 
a certain limited number of seats in the House of 
f Commons may be so few as, say fifteen, ought to be 
assigned to the inhabitants of some of the chief cities of 
India. We have the right to ask for this representation 
which will secure for us a hearing before the Assembly, 
which is the ultimate arbiter of our fates, but which at 
present, however anxious it may be to do justice and to 
give its due weight to Indian views, has no opportunity of 
knowing those views from persons speaking with know- 
ledge and with authority on our behalf ; and I am con- 
vinced this would be of great advantage to the furtherance 
of our legitimate interests and to the removal of our 
wants. If we can send a Sir Richard Garth or a Sir J ohn 
Phear, a Hume or a Reynolds, if we could have sent a 
Caine or a Naoroji, a Brad laugh before**T5^orthampton had 
at length returned him, or a Fawcett when Hackney had 
rejected him, not to speak of many others I could easily 
name, including many earnest and influential English 
friends of India — and send all these as our own represen- 
tatives — can any one doubt what a potent factor for good, 
both 6o England and to India, for justice and fair play, 
would be brought into existence ? And it would not only be 
in the House of Commons, but in the country too that 
they could speak with authority and command attention 
iio our grievances. 

It is true the Colonies are not represented in the 
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House of Commons, but tlieir Budgets are not discussed, 
noi”* their policy determined at Westminster ; and as for 
the possible objection thatj as in the case of Ireland, the 
presence of our representatives in Parliament might be 
used as an argument against the existence of the expan- 
sion of oiir Councils in India— it would be enough to say 
that objection could only apply if India were to be repre- 
sented in the House like Ireland in proportion to her popu- 
lathm. But no one dreams of that. It is as a means to 
an end, a means, just and necessary in itself and eftective 
for its purpose, that I suggest this for your consideration. 
And even if this concession were to be granted for a 
limited period, I %vouId gratefully accept it. I will only 
add that I have talked with many friends in England who 
strongly agree as to the Justice, and even the necessity of' 
this reform, if Indian views are to be furthered. No 
doubt, as Sir Henry Fowler once said in an eloquent and 
memorable peroration, they are all Members for India. 
Yet I think Sir Henry Fowler and most Members of the 
House would be glad to have some members for India, to 
represent the vast interests of that country affected by the 
decisions of Parliament, whose claim to the title might be 
less questioned, . whose assistance would be of service and 
from whom they could have the inestimable advantage of 
hearing something more than mere official versions of the 
matters that came up before them. And if this be an 
anomaly which has reason and justice on its side and which 
is rendered necessary by what has sometimes been called 
the anomaly of an Indian Empire, that the British Consti- 
tution has many anomalies which have much less to say for 
themselves and much less groundf or their existence than this. 
ORGANISATION AND CONTINUOUS WORK FOR THE CONGRESS. . 

Brother-Delegates, I wish now to invite your attention ^ 



to a most important matter. As I look round at tnis 
magnificent assembly gathered from the most distant 
parts of the country, as I see enthusiasm depicted 
on eTery face, the question presents itself to my mind, is 
the Congress to be a mere three days’ affair ? Is there- 
to be no continuity, BO plan and no method, in its every- 
day work ? We have achieved much during these years 
that we have met, We have placed on record our views 
on all important questions of the day and even of the 
We have seen carried out some of the most 

attention, 


years to come. 

important objects which have engaged our 
and to my mind far more moment than all this, we 
have succeeded in bringing together and knitting in 
bonds of loving regai^d, of mutual esteem and fraternal 
co-operation, lepresentatives from every part of this vast 
country, infusing national life, strengthening the bonds of 
common citizenship, kindling the fire of loyal and patriotic 
service. But, Ladies and Gentlemen, the time has come 
wdien, if we are to reap the full fruits of our deliberations 
hiid to I ivmg fo7xe to our resolutions, we must have 

a stui ling organization to carry on the work of the 
Congre>s from year’s beginning to year’s end, to carry on 
that work eontiniioiisly, steadily, earnestly, sending agents- 
and missionaries to difierent parts of the country, spread- 
ing information, awakening interest, issuing leaflets and 
pamphlets, educating the public mind, drawing attention 
to the man}^ wants and grievances of the dumb masses, 
pointing out the duty we owe to Government, and helping 
the Government to the best of our power in its endea- 
vours for the better administration, the better education, 
the better sanitation of the country, — and we must have 
men wholly devoted to this most important work. As I 
am standing before V’ou, my mind goes back to the 
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great gathering at Leicester in March last, the Kationai 
'Congress, I may say, of the Liberal Party which it was 
my privilege to attend and to address as a delegate from 
Cambridge. There are many points of resemblance that 
struck me between the Annual Meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation and the Indian National Congress. 
That meeting like ours holds its Session for three days, 
meets at difterent places from year to year, passes resolu- 
tions on subjects of interest to the party ; and its number 
*of delegates, I was struck to find, was very much what our 
number usually is. But behind all this what a difference ! 
What a busy, active, powerful organization with a Secretary 
.and a staff of officials wholly given to its. work, with a 
Publishing Department with its separate staff of officials, 
with its Council Meetings held throughout the year and 
•directing its operations, with its army of agents and workers 
-and its allied Associations at work all over the country ! 
And the same is the case with the great Conservative 
Party whose organization won such splendid results at 
the last election. Brother-Delegates, I do not expect you 
to reach to such heights. And Rome was not built in a 
•day, nor are organizations. They are the results of patient 
labour for many a long day. But let us resolve that 
at least a beginning, a fair beginning shall be made in 
‘the year before us, that when in the closing year of the 
-century we meet once again, we may- look back upon some 
work done, some foundation laid, some progress achieved 
in the direction I have ventured to indicate. Into the 
details of that organization I purposely do not enter. It 
may be that instead of one central office we may find it 
desirable to a large extent to decentralise and divide our 
work, it may be that we may link on our work in the 
“different provinces with their respective Provincial Con- 
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ferences. I trust the matter will be fully considered and 
a working plan formed before we separate. But one 
guggestion I would venture to make, that though it may 
be desirable for us to pass Eesolutions in the Congress on 
a large variety of subjects, we should select a limited 
number of them and devote our attention in the coming 
year, if need be in the years to come, towards carrying 
them out. This will secure concentration, awaken greater 
interest and prevent the frittering away of our not 
superabundant energies. 

And this brings me to the important question of a 
Constitution for the Congress, of which indeed what I have 
said above is a part. I trust Madras, which has been des- 
cribed as the home and nursery of India’s statesmen, will 
have the credit of solving this question which has been ^ 

before us for n^any years. The time has not perhaps yet p 

come for a fully developed or an elaborate Constitution,. 

But I would ask you to consider, whether we might not at 
least draw up some simple rule relating to our Constitution ; 
and laying down its framework which might be worked in 
the coming 3"ear and which, with the light of experience 
thus gained, might, if necessary, come up for re-consider- 
ation and all needed expansion at our next Session. 

Unless we make at least a beginning in some such way, 

I am afraid it will be long before we can make a start 
at all. 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

What that limited number of questions may be, 
should you decide to adopt my suggestion, I leave to our 
leaders to decide. But whatever the programme may be,. 

I trust it will not fail to include the two important and 
pressing questions of the Separation of Judicial and Exe- 
cutive Functions and of Police Eeform,. . ; ' 
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Bi-other-Delegates, I will not argue the -question of 
the Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. I 
have seen the present system in practice and in actual 
experience for more than twenty years, and the more one 
sees of it, the more deeply one deplores the delay on the 
part of the Government in giving effect, even partial 
effect, to the principle underlying that proposal. Yes, 
that Govei’nment seems to have been busy of late, on the 
contrary, extraordinary and hard to beheve as it may seem, 
in extending the Judicial powers of its Executive officers. 
The High Court of Calcutta has pronounced this combina- 
tion of" functions in the same officer as extremely dan- 
gerous, and it needs but the slightest of acquaintance with 
what happens before its Criminal Bench and elsewhere to 
know the practical every-day evils that follow from this 
combination. And what I have said of my province 
applies, as we all know, Just as well, I am afraid sometimes 
even more, to other provinces of India. And let me 
observe in passing, it is not the men, but it is the System 
we condemn — the system under which the most conscien- 
tious and Judicial tempered of men would find it so often 
impossible to deal unbia.sed Justice. I have already 
mentioned the strong condemnation of the system 
by Sir Richard Garth. Let me refer to the Debate in 
the House of Lords in 1893, on what is known as the case 
of the Raja of Mymensingh. It was a petty Executive 
scandal compai’ed to what constantly takes place in con- 
nection with poorer men, and for which the officer con- 
cerned, when subsequently threatened with a heavy suit 
for damages, had to make an apology in Court to the 
Raja ; but it attracted considerable attention owing to the 
position of the victim. In the Debate to which I have 
alluded, both Loi’d Kimberley, the then Secretary of State 
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for India, and Lord Cross, iiis predecessor in that oiSce, 
coiiciuTed in admitting the undesirability and the incon- ; 

venience of the present system of combining the functions. | 

1 will quote what Lord Cross said on the subject. Refer- 
ring to the proposal of separating the two duties, his 
Lordship observed it was “ a matter of the gravest impor- i 

^ tance,’’ and that the plan to his mind “ would be an j 

excellent one resulting in vast good ’’ — mark the words — ; 

vast good to the Government of India.” And later on , 

f when this subject was referred to in the House of Com- : 

' mons, the Lnder-Secretary of State repeated that, in the i 

opinion of Lord Ximberley, “ the union of Judicial and 
Executive powers is contrary to right principle.” i 

THE FIXAXCIAL DIFFICULTY IN CAREYIKC OUT THE REFORM. j 

With such high authorities on our side, the very | 

highest one could possibly wish for, it may be asked how is j 

it that the present system is allowed to go on, and the 
vast good ” to the cause of administration Lord Cross 
spoke of is still unattained. I will give the answw in 
Lord Kimberley’s words : The difficulty,” his Lordship 

observed in the Debate I have referred to, “is simply this, 
that if you were to alter the present system in India, you 
I would have to double the staff throughout the country.” 

How sad, Brother- Delegates, to think that this is the 
^ information as to the consequences of separating the fiinc- 

^ tions, w'hich some one at the India Office had placed before 

Lord Kimberley, and which, of course, Lord Kimbeidey 
was bound to accept. Doubling the staff throughout 
India ! Why, the information is not only incorrect, but for 
most parts of the country, so materially incorrect that 
, ver}^ slight acquaintance with the actual state of things on 
^ the part of the official supplying the information would 

f have prevented its being furnished. But before I proceed 
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with this matter, I will make one I'emark. Even if the 
statement I have referred to were correct, having regard 
to the importance of the matter, would it not have been 
the duty of the Indian Government to have tried to earr}" 
out the reform, to make at least a beginning, even if it 
"were at the price of some reduction in its Military expen- 
diture or by curtailment of its expenses in some other way ?' 
The debate I have referred to took place in the month of 
May. Within three months of it, a scheme was published 
by Mr, E. 0. Butt himself, a District Magistrate and an 
experienced and trusted officer of Government in service at 
the time, going into the matter for the Province of Bengal ; 
and shewing that the separation .of the two functions could 
be cai'ried out with but little or no extra expense on the 
part of the Government and with increased efficiency as 
regards the discharge of both the Administrative and the 
Judicial duties now vested in the same officer. I will 
quote here only some concluding sentences of Mr. DutPa 
memoradum : 

The scheme which has been briefly set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs is a practicable one, and can be introduced under the 
present circumstances of Bengal, excluding the backward tracts. 

I have worked both as a Sub-Divisional Officr-r and as a District 
Officer in many of the Districts in Bengal, and I would undertake 
to introduce the scheme in any Bengal District, and to work it on 
the lines indicated above. 

And he adds, if this separation be carried out, 

the Police work, the Revenue work, and the general Executive 
work can then be performed by the District Officer with greater 
care and satisfaction to himself, and also greater satisfaction to 
the people in whose interests he administers the District, 

The scheme of Mr, Dutt is one on the same simple 
and readily suggested lines as some others which had been 
set forth long before the debate in the House of Lords 
■%vas, I may add, with some slight modifications approved on 
the one hand by Sir Eichard Garth, who had held the 
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Ixighesfc Judicial office in Bengal, and, on the other, by 
Mr. Reynolds, who had held the highest Executive office- 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, having been 
Chief Secretary for years, and afterwards Senior Member 
of the Board of Revenue for the Province. Here then was 
a practical scheme, dealing with an admitted and a grave 
evil, drawn up by a responsible and competent person, and 
afterwards approached by those who could indeed claim to- 
speak on the subject with the very highest authority. 
But to pursue the history of the matter : 

On the 29th of August of the same year, the Indian 
Association of Calcutta forwarded a Memorial to the- 
Government of India, through the Government of Bengal,, 
.enclosing Mr. DutPs scheme, referring to the weighty 
expression of opinion on the subject iii the House of Lords- 
and elsewhere, and appealing to the Government to take 
that scheme into its earnest consideration in view to the 
introduction of the reform. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen,, 
more than five years have elapsed since that Memorial 
was submitted, and the Association, I believe, still waits 
for a reply. I would rather, Brother-Delegates, not make 
any comments on this matter, but leave the simple facts 
I have narrated to tell their own tale and to carry their 
own lessons. It remains for me to add that I believe 
other Associations too have in these years moved the 
Government in the matter ; and I will leave the subject 
with the Gxpressien of a strong and fervent hope that this 
reform, as important in the cause of liberty of the, subject 
as in the interest of good administration, and Supported* 
by a practical unanimity of opinion of ibhe highest weight, 
will no longer be delayed or trified with, and- the painful 
scandals and miscarriages of justice ■ which now so fre- 
quently occur will soon be the things of the past* . - . / if ' 
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REPOEM OP THE POLICE. 

Brother-delegates, I have detained you longer than 
I intended on this question of separation of duties; but I 
tshought it necessary to deal with this spectre of financial 
difficulty. As regards. the Beform of the Police, my remarks 
will be few. There is not, Ladies and Gentlemen, a man, 
woman, or I might add, child in India, who requires to be 
told anything about, at any rate, this question. Indeed, 
1 have heard many good men and true, discuss whether 
the total abolition of the Police Force, or at least of a 
very considerable portion of it, would not be much better 
than the present affliction. There has been a Police 
Commission, but in its practical results we seem to stand 
Just where we did. The other day, in June last I think, 
paper was read on the subject in London at a 
Meeting of the East Indian Association by Mr. Whish; 
and Sir Lepel Griffin, who has seen long and 

distinguished service in India, and who holds the 
responsible position of Chairman of the Council of that 
Association, said, ‘‘ there is no doubt that our administra- 
tion in India is heavily weighed by the unpopularity attach- 
ing to the Police, who are rapacious and corrupt.” This 
was said in England, Let us come to India. In a re- 
ported judgment which appeared in October last, I find the 
District Magistrate of Balia saying with reference to a 
■case before him : 

It is refreshing to had riot cases in which the Police appear 
sieither to have tutored witnesses, nor to have ineluded, for reasons 
of their own, the names of men who did not take part in them, nor 
what is more common, omitted the names of the most influential 
participators in the riot. 

I hope there are here and there some more exceptions, 
even one of which the Balia Magistrate found so refresh- 
ing, to prove the general rule. 
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But, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must not go on quoting 
mutLorities on this subject, or I shall not know whem to 
stop. I think I owe you an apology for having ineB- 
-tioned even these two. If our rulers could only know 
and fully realize the amount of suffering and oppression 
caused to the people by the Police intended for their pro- 
tection, I do not think that this sad blot on the adminis- 
tration could very long be allowed to remain. Here 
again it is not the men, it is not something inherent in 
Indian human nature, but the system which is respon- 
sible for so much. But instead of asking you to be con- 
tent in this case with my authority, let me quote Just a 
isentence from the paper of Mr. Whish to which I have 
already referred. Speaking with the authority of long and 
intimate personal knowledge, and describing the 
intolerable burden of crime manufactured by the Police 
and many similar matters, he adds he had no intention 
of “ making any sort of complaint against the Indian 
Policeman himself; on the contrary, considering the 
vicious system under which he works, I consider it abso- 
lutely marvellous that he should be as good as he is.” 

Brother- Delegates, I have mentioned the two ques- 
tions of Separation of Executive and J udieial Punctions 
and of Police Beform. To those who have studied the 
I* matter, there is an important connection between some 

aspect of the two questions into which however I do not 
propose to enter. But permit me to point out that, if 
ever there are questions which affect the masses of our 
people, the poorest of the poor, a great deal more than 
the rich, it is these two matters. In fact, Ladies and 
Gentlemen-, I am not sure if a “ rapacious and corrupt ” 
Police, to use Sir Lepel Griffin’s expression, is not often 
rather an advantage than otherwise to an unscrupuL 
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ous but well-to-do individual. There is only one more- 
remark I will make before I leave this subject. Here in 
the Congress, we remember with gratitude the labours of 
our friend, Mr. Monomohan Ghose, a distinguished member 
of this body, who had made this question of the J udicial 
powers of Executive Officers peculiarly his own, and had 
worked for its furtherance until the closing hours of his 
life. 

WOBK IN ENGLAND. 

How many other questions crowd to the mind many 
of them of great importance — but I must resolutely turn 
my face away. There is a limit, Brother-Delegates, even 
to j'our indulgence. I have [spoken to you of the work, 
to which we might dmect our attention in India, which 
needs to be done, and which I venture to hope will be 
done. Let me now turn to the other side of that work,, 
the work in England. It is impossible to speak of it 
without our thoughts turning with deep gratitude to the 
British Committee headed by Sir William Wedderburn,. 
containing such friends of India as Hume and Caine, 
Roberts and Naoroji, and many others whose names are 
so well known to you, and to their unselfish labours on 
India’s behalf. It is a matter of special satisfaction to us 
to see the growing number of meetings which are being 
held in England under the auspices of the Committee, 
and this cannot fail to create, I trust and fervently hope,, 
amongst the members of both the greatest Parties of 
England an increased interest and a greater sense of res- 
ponsibility.in the afiairs of this country. And how much 
we owe to our friends Mr. Chambers and Mr. Dutt, who 
may be said to, have represented Bombay and Bengal in 
particular, for their eloquent, earnest and informed plead- 
ings on India’s behalf in meeting after meeting, carrying 
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^ conviction and rousing interest. Bat in this connection^ 

will you permit me, my friends from Madras, members and 
friends of the Congress whom I ‘“am glad to see present in 
such large numbers, whose patriotism and self-sacrifice,, 
whose zeal and devotion, have made this Session of the 
■Congress such a success in spite of many difficulties, will 
you permit me to ask when will your representative — or 
may I not use the plural number — start to do Indians work 
in the land of our Rulers, and hold a meeting, not in the 
Hyde Park of Madras, but in that other Hyde Park where, 
Londoners love to congregate ? As to the methods and 
lines of expansion of the work in England, I need 
speak. I had occasion not long ago to say a little on that 
•subjecfc in Bombay, But, Brother-Delegates, what I 
would specially draw your attention to is the need and the 
great importance of that work in England, the need of | 
funds, and not less but even more, of men, capable and 
i earnest, who will go from India, meet English audiences 

I face to face and inform them of the actual state of things, 

i That such men will meet with a patient and sympathetic 

r hearing, and find amongst English people a desire to do full 

justice to the claims and aspirations of India, all past ex- 
perience has shewn. 

A MEETING AT CAMBBIDGE. 

Let me, as an illustration, refer to one meeting, and it 
will be only one. On the 9fch of November of last year, it 
was my privilege to be. present at the first meeting of a 
political character during my recent visit to England, 
After a lapse of three and twenty years, I found myself 
once again in the Hall of the Cambridge Union Society i 
with its many Associations of the past, where the Motion 


for Debate that day was one condemning the “ Recent 
Policy of Coercion in India. And afer a full discussion^ 
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in which eYery shade of opinion was represented, a House 
which in its ordinary composition is GonserYative in the- 
proportion, I believe, of more than two to one, passed that 
Besolution condemning the action of the Government of 
India. There have been many meetings since then which 
Mr. Dutt and others have addressed, and amongst audiences 
of every variety ; but I refer to this particular occasion, 
not only on account of the character of the meeting in its 
political composition, and that was remarkable, but also on 
account of the culture and the position of those taking 
part in it, and the possibilities in the futui*e open to them. 
There was one remark in that Debate from aia err*President 
of the Union, who spoke in favour of the motion, which 
struck me very much. England, he said, after referring to 
her colonial policy, had learnt how to attach to her in bonds 
of affection people of her own race in distant parts of the 
world, by following a liberal policy of wise concession. 
But it would be, he added, a far prouder day to her when 
she succeeded in knitting to her and making her own,, 
people of another race in her great Indian Empire, by 
following the same wise policy. I do not know whether 
my friend will ever come out as Viceroy of India. But,. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, we shall have soon amongst us as 
our Viceroy an ex- President of the sister Union Society 
of Oxford. Let us trust that it will be given to Lord 
Ourzon, endowed with the double gift of “Courage and 
Sympathy of which he spoke, to steer the vessel of State 
and carry it on towards that goal, which, we know, is also 
the high ideal which he has set before himself in assuming^ 
his office. 

There is one word more, Ladies and Gentlemen, which 
I must say. The English are often supposed to be a re- 
served nation. But speaking from experience of kindness^ 
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wMch will remain engraved xa mj heart so long as 
memory lasts, of cordiality and even warm friendship from 
men whom I had never known before, I doubt if there 
are any where kinder and truer men and women, than are 
to be met with in that country. Permit me, Brother- 
Delegates, from this great gathering to send not alone my 
own heartfelt gratitude for all this Mndness — how its bright 
I’ecoliection rushes to the mind — but your acknowledg- 
ments also for help ungrudgingly given by them, for 
sympathy unstintedly shewn, and for interest whose 
warmth left nothing to be desired, on behalf of the cause 
of i ndia and her people, j 

GRATITUDE TO GOVERNMENT. ^ 

■ ■ ■"..'j 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have felt it my duty to ex- j 

amine and criticise many of the recent proceedings of the i 

Government. But I have pleasanter duty to perform 
before I close, the duty of expressing our gratitude to the 
Government for its changed attitude in regard to the policy 
of dealing with that c,^amity of the Plague which has 
now been afflicting this country for so long, and which, 
indeed, is not, as I am speaking, very far from our doors^ 

Let whatever of mistakes, be they light or be they grave 
which may have been made in the earlier stages, be for- 
gotten ; and I am sure, Brother- Delegates, it will be you 
earnest endeavour, as indeed it is your bounden duty, to- 
render every possible help to Government in its efforts to 
meet this dire foe. And we thank the Goveimment of 
Lord Sandhurst in particular for the considerate and deep- 
spirit of sympathy shewn in its last Besolution dealing 
with the nature of plague operations, and let me add, for 
the statesmanlike resolve to which I believe it has lately 
come not to charge to Poona the cost of the Punitive- 
Police Force, and for its opening the prison-door to Mr,. 
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Tilak. May we nofe hope that all these are happy indica- 
tions of return to a policy of conciliation, sympathy, and 
trust, and of increased touch with the people — indications 
which will multiply until the grave mischief of the past is 
undone, and the path once more opened which leads to pro- 
.gress, reform, and contentment ? 

ENCOUBAiEMENT TO EBECATIOlSr . 

I shall presently refer to a liberal example of endow- 
ment in the cause of education ; but before doing so per- 
mit me to note with gratitude the generous and magnificent 
■offer which Mr. Tata — a true benefactor of his country — 
has made in furtherance of the cause of higher scientific 
education. Perhaps I may also mention the offer by the 
Maharaja of Mymensing, in my Province, for the estab- 
lishment of some scholarships for the encouragement of 
technical education by sending students to Europe, America 
•or Japan. All these are truly encouraging signs, and let 
us hope there will be many in every part of the country to 
follow their noble example, and help on, in this and in 
-every other directions, the cause of Indian progress. 

SOME DEATHS. 

It is with deep regret we heard in September last the 
news of the sudden death of Sirdar Dyal Sing jitia of 
Lahore, one of the leading noblemen of Punjab and be- 
longing to an illustrious Sikh family — a tried and staunch 
friend of the Congress, as indeed of every good cause, on 
whose invitation and in no small measure by whose 
liberality the Session of the Congress was held at Lahore 
€ve years ago. It is a satisfaction to know that even in 
death he did not forget the cause of his country, which 
was ever so dear to his heart; and knowing that educa- 
tion was the basis on which every cause that makes for 
the progress of the country must rest, has left a munifi- 
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j €ent endowment foi'* starting a !First-Grade College in his 

native province. And now in the closing month of the 
year, not a fortnight ago, has passed away to the realm 
beyond, one of the noblest and the most illustrious of 
India’s sons, illustrious not by birth and position alone, the 
Premier I^vobleman of Bengal and the Head of its proud 
Aristocracy— but illustrious by that which is a higher 
nobility by far than that of birth and wealth — God’s own 
I nobility of a rich heart and a rich service in humanity's 

I cause. Ill the Maharaja of Durbhanga, the British Govern- 

f ment loses a loyal subject and perhaps the most trusted 

I and honored of its Councillors, the country one of the 

f greatest of its benefactors and staunchest of the defenders 

j of its rights, and the Congress a friend, a generous helper, 

; a warm supporter — none warmer — *whose value no word 

: that can fall from our lips can adequately express. Can 

memory fail to go back at this moment to that scene when 

I two years ago he came to the Congress Pavilion in Calcutta, 

the last he lived to attend, and the whole assembly rose as 
one man with an enthusiasm that knew no bounds, to 

f 

welcome this true friend alike of the Government and of 
the people. To me, the deaths of Sirdar Dyal Sing and of 
the Maharaja of Durbhanga come with the suddenness and 
the poignancy of grief at the loss of two who were personal 
friends, and whom I had eagerly hoped soon to meet after 
a long absence. But they have, Ladies and Gentlemen? 
left examples behind, marks in the foot-print of time, 
which we trust and pray may be an encouragement and a 
guide to others of their class, and to all true and loyal sons 
of India, Nor is yet the tale of death complete. For we 
have to mourn, too, the closing in its brilliant promise and- 
^ amid many useful labours, of another career, in the death 

• of Dr. Bahadurji of Bombay. Of all he did for his own 

'i • ' 

^ • ' ' 
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Presidency, and of his devoted labours in the last two years 
of his youthful life in battling with the plague and bring- 
ing succour to the afflicted, I need not speak. But on this 
platform from which he has often addressed us, we speci- 
ally call to mind to-day his services to the cause of Medical 
Eeform which he had made specially his own. Let others 
come and gather round the standard which has fallen from 
his hands before the battle was won. 

THE MOTHERLAND. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I began with a reference to 
Mr. Gladstone, and I will finish, too, with a reference to 
that great man. It was a cold morning when, closely 
muffled up, pale and ill, the great statesman was entering 
his carriage at Bournemouth, making the last journey of 
his life, on his way to Ha warden, there to die. A crowd 
had assembled at the station, to bid him farewell, to have 
a last look at the face not much longer destined for earth,. 
In response to their cheers and salutations, Mr. Gladstone 
uttered these words— the last he uttered in public — he 
whi) had so often held audiences of his countrymen spell- 
bound by the magic of his voice, “ God bless you all, and 
this place, and the land you love so ’well.’’ The words 
were few, and the reporters added, the voice was low. But 
there w;is in them, the last words of the parting hero, a 
pathos of farewell and of benediction, a deep thrill as of 
another world, which produced an effect not less perhaps,, 
but more, than the great efforts of a happier time. And 
let us, too, following those simple words of Mr. Gladstone, 
ask God that He may bless us all and this dear land of 
ours. Do you, do we, Brother-Delegates, love that land, 
the land that gave us birth ; the land beloved of the gods, 
they say, in ages gone by, when the world was young and 
darkness lay over many of its peoples ; the land where- 
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knowledge ligMed lier earliest torch, the arts of life and 
civilization found their home, and philosophy pondered 
deep over the problems of life ; where Rishis sang those 
hymns to the Father in the shining sky, the earliest of the 
Aryan world, which still live and throb in our hearts, and 
the eyes of the Seer saw visions of things not of this world ; 

^ that land where, after ages, the sundered streams of Aryan 
life unite once again in the present day ? That land, 
Brother-Delegates, deserves ail our love. Love her the 
more, cling to her the closer, for her misfortunes of the 
past, for the shadows and the clouds that have hung over 
her in the times that have gone. After centuries of dark- 
ness, the dawn of a better day has kow opened for her, and 
the golden light has already begun to stream over her fair 
face. It depends on us, Brothers and Sisters, Fellow- 
citizens of this ancient land, it depends on us, on our sense 
of duty, on our spirit of loving sacrifice and earnest effort, 
whether the streaks of that light shall broaden and grow 
unto the lovely day. At length has India awakened from 
the stupor of ages, the fire of her intellect, of her heroism,, 
of her piety, dimmed but yet not wholly extinguished, and 
waiting but the breeze of manly effort and kindly help to 
burn once again in the time to come, let us hope, with the- 
splendour and lustre as of old. 
f Lord Salisbury spoke the other day of the living and 

the dying nations of the world. Shall India, Brother- 

' Delegates, be a living nation, shall the glories that were- 

hers remain for ever a memory of the past, or sh^ll they 
once again be realities in the time before us ? On us, 
Brother-Delegates, depends the answer, on our eiiorts, on 
the lives we live and the sacrifices we make, not in the- 
i political field alone, but in many another field ; and let us- 

' not forget that never was progress won without sacrifice. 
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And in that effort, depend npon it, we shall get, as indeed 
we claim, the loving help and the ardent sympathy of the 
great iJTation, into whose hands Providence has entrusted 
the destinies of this land. 

The German host marched to its triumph to the cry 
of “ God and Fatherland.’^ Let ours be a still dearer cry 
the cry of ** God and Motherland,” as our mission also m 
the holier and nobler enterprise of peace, of love, of loyal 
progress, of every duty to our Beloved Sovereign faithfully 
discharged, of individual growth and national re-genera- 
tion. Hear we, my friends, the trumpet-call of duty 
resounding to us amid the stirring scenes, the moving 
enthusiasm, the thrilling sighti of this great gathering? 
Yes, the call sounds clear, but let our hearts gather the 
strength to respond to that call, and to be true to her, our 
Common Mother, the Land of our Birth ; to be true and 
faithful to the light that is within us, and to every noble 
Impulse that stirs within us. And may we, as we return 
to our homes, to the spheres of our daily duty, carry a 
little more of the living love to our country than when we 
came, a little more of the earnest longing to be good and 
true and useful, before the day closeth and our life’s work 
is done I 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Babu Bansilal Singb, Nawabs, Ladies and Gentlemen,. 
— I feel deepl}^ honored by your action in electing me 
President at this Congress, but before we proceed to the 
business of this day, I should like, with permission, to 
read one or two, out of many messages which I ha^’-e 
received of congratulation to this Congress, In the first 
place, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to read a 
message of congratulation and good wishes from your 
beloved President who presided last year, Mr. A, M. Bose. 
{(Jlmrs.) 

He telegraphs to me : — 

Most keenly and deeply regret cannot attend from illness, God 
bless the Congress, the city of Lucknow, and our beloved mother- 
land, and bless our Rulers and gracious Sovereign. May your 
labours be fruitful, may at! India unite in loving, loyal, ardent 
service to the ancient and glorious land that gave us birth, and 
rejoice in workinc and suffering for her sake. 

I also wish to read one or two passages from a letter 
from our old friend, Mr, "W. S. Caine : — 

I am not able this year to attend the Meeting of the Indian 
Kafcional Congress in which my interest is keener than ever, and 
about which ray convictions are stronger every year, that is the 
most valuable and powerful factor in the development of the politi- 
cal future of India * ♦ I beg you to be kind enough to convey by 
the cold medium of this letter those warm and cordial good wishes 
for the brilliant success of the Lucknow Congress, which I am 
unable to deliver by word of mouth. 

My love to the Indian people, my belief in their future as a 
great self-governing portion of the British Empire, and my eon- 
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Tietion of their natural eapaeity for self-government deepens and 
strengthens every year, I trust that God may inspire and direct 
your counsels and bring them to early fruition. 

I have delivered to you one or I wo messages from the 
living, and it is but just that at the commencement of my 
speech, I shall refer in one or two words to those who have 
departed from us, especially to that distinguished country- 
man, who was a personal friend of mine, I mean Dr. 
Bomesh Chander Mitter, who has been taken away from 
this world. You have not had amongst you a stronger 
friend of the Congress, a great patriot and a more 
sincere and thoughtful son of India than Dr. Bomesh 
Chander Mitter. The other great patriot was the late 
Maharaja of Bharbhanga, and I think a suitable expres- 
sion of his good services to the Congress was already 
•expressed at the last meeting by my friend, Mr. A. M. 

' Bose. I don’t wish to say many words with regard to 
the services of these gentlemen. We can only deplore 
their loss at a time when we all expected great services 
from their talents, their reputation and their love to the 
country. 

Gentlemen, when in October last I received through 
my friend, Mr. Bonnerjee, your kind invitation to 
preside at this Meeting of the Indian National Congress, 
I confess, I received it with some degree of surprise and 
some degree of hesitation and misgiving. I happened to 
be then engaged in the pleasant task, to which I have 
cheerfully devoted most of my spare time during the last 
fifteen years, of trying to interpret to my countrymen, 
and to modern readers generally, some of the literary 
heritage which has been left to us by our ancient fore- 
fathers ; and I confess, the prospects of a sudden change 
from the desk to the platform somevvhat]]alarmed me. Nor 
was the alarm altogetheYgroundlessj for when I read the 
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magnificent speeches made from this platform in past 
years by some of the ablest and most eloquent men that 
our country has produced during this generation, I felt 
grave doubts whether you were altogether wise in your 
ohoice in asking me to preside in the present year. 
However, I felt the great honour you did me in imposing 
the task upon me ; I feel the high honour which you have 
done me as I stand to-day among so many who are so 
well qualifi.ed to perform this task ; and for better or for 
worse, I have accepted your kind proposal and I am 
amidst you to-day. And if you will listen with some 
indulgence to the plain words of a plain man, I will try to 
convey to you in a few words some remarks, and some 
practical suggestions, on the administrative questions of 
the day. 

I need hardly tell you that these questions have 
received my attention and my consideration for years 
past ; I have spoken and written on them during the last 
two years ; and during the preceding twenty-six years I 
had constantly to deal with many of them in official 
correspondence. It is perhaps known to all of you that 
the Government of India and the Local Governments 
permit and encourage the utmost freedom to all officials 
in the expression of their opinions in official correspon- 
dence on the administrative questions which constantly 
come up for discussion. It is in the course of such dis- 
cussions that the men in the Civil Service come to know 
and to respect each other^s opinions, and are often brought 
in closer contact with each other. And as we are holding 
this present meeting of our Congress in the :North-West 
of India, I recall to-day with pride that it was in course of 
a discussion of this nature over the Bengal Tenancy Bill 
which was passed into* law in 1885, that I had the pleasure 
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and the privilege of first knowing that sympathetic ruler 
and that distinguished statesman whom you now claim as 
Lieutenant-Governor of these provinces {applause^ three 
che&rs were mlled for hut whom we in Bengal are proud 
to claim as originally of the Bengal Gi vil Service. 

Gentlemen, I often felt it my duty in the course of 
these official discussions to suggest reforms on the basis of 
accepting in a larger degree the co-operation of the people 
of India in the administration of the country. And, 
although I have ceased to be an official now, I still 
consider it my duty to do what lies in my humble 
power to advise and help the Government of the 
day in the great task of a good and successful ad- 
ministration based on the co-operation of the people. 
(Cheers.) And it is because this is precisely the object 
of the Indian National Congress — it is because it is your 
aim and endeavour to sustain and help British administra- 
tion based on popular co-operation — that I find myself 
amongst you to-day and in complete unison with you in 
views and aspirations. 

THE CREED OP THE CONGRESS. 

Gentlemen, I have perused a great portion of the 
Congress literature as published in a handy volume by the 
enterprising publisher Mr. Natesan ; and to those who 
desire honestly to know the aims and aspirations of the 
educated men of India, I can honestly recommend a per- 
usal of this valuable publication. An honest critic will 
find in this volume — from the first page to the last — a 
sincere desire to support and sustain the Government 
by the co-operation of the people, to strengthen the hands 
of the Government by fair criticism, to help the Govern- 
ment by keeping it informed of the views and aspirations 
of the people. These are services which would . be useful 
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and valuable to administrators in any country in tbe 
world, and these are services which are doubly valuable in 
India, where the people are not represented in any of the 
executive c'^uncils and secretariats where executive and 
legislative measures are first pub into shape. For, remem- 
ber, Gentlemen, that there are generally two 
sides to every question which comes up for discussion, 
and it is desirable and necessary that both sides should be 
properly represented and heard before the question is 
decided. It is no disrespect to the Civil Service of India 
to say that it represents, ably and fairly, the official side^ 
only of Indian questions. I have had the honour of pass- 
ing the best years of my life in the Indian Civil Service 
and I shall be the last person on earth to question either 
the ability or the honesty of purpose of those able and hard- 
working men who form that magnificent service. I have 
pleasant recollections of the years which I have passed in 
complete accord and friendliness with my colleagues in 
that service, of the fair and handsome treatment which I 
received from my seniors, and of the loyal and zealous co- 
operation which I received from my juniors ; and I will 
say this, that — take the Indian Civil Service with all its 
faults and all its shortcomings — for hard work and honesty 
of purpose there is not a finer body of administrators in 
the world. Nevertheless, it must be admitted, and it is no- 
disrespect to the Indian Civil Service to say that that* 
service represents only the official view of Indian questions 
and does not and cannot represent the people’s views. 
There are two sides to every question, and it is absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of good government and of just 
administration that not only the official view, but the 
people’s view on every question should^ be represented and 
heard. There are local bodies in different parts of India 
29 
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wilich give expression to the people’s views on local ques- 
tions ; but this National Congress is the only body in 
India which seeks to represent the views and aspirations of 
the people of India as a whole in the large and important, 
if I may use the word, Imperial questions of 
administration. Therefore, this National Congress in 
doing a service to the Government the value of which 
cannot be overestimated, and which I feel certain is 
appreciated by the Government itself. It is a gain to the 
administration to know what we feel, and what we think, 
and what we desire — though our demands cannot always 
be conceded. It is a help to responsible administrators to 
know in what direction our wishes and our aspirations 
tend, though they may not always agree with us. 1 
honestly believe, therefore, that you are helping the 
cause of good administration and of good government in 
India by your deliberations year after year, and I trust 
and hope that you “will continue to carry on these deli- 
berations in the future as you have done in the past, 
with good sense and moderation, with loyalty to our 
rulers, and with fidelity to the real interests of the 
people. We cannot fail in this endeavour; the future 
is with us; and looking at the progi-ess of nations all 
over the British Empire in every part of the world, I, 
for one, feel confident that we, too, are destined to 
move onwards as a portion of that great Empire, and 
that we, too, shall secure some measure of progress and 
self-government under the imperial rule of England. 
This is the creed of the Congress, as it is mine, and it is, 
therefore, Gentlemen, that I feel it an honour to find 
myself amidst you to-day. And consistently with this 
principle, m.y speech to-day will be, not one of criticism 
but mainly and essentially one of practical suggestions to 
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■wliich the Cloveniment will,' I''hnEibly iiope, 'give such 
•80Esideratio!i as they may'seem to desei'‘ve, 

FAMINE OP 1897, 

Geutlemen, it is a little over two years ago you cele- 
bratecl ill India, with every demonstration of loyalty and 
good feeling, the sixtieth year of the reign of the Queen- 
Empress, {Cheers.) I happened to be in England on that 
flay, and I witnessed with joy and gratification the august 
procession in London— Her Majesty driving in state 
through a circuit of six miles, preceded and followed by 
representatives of every portion of the British Empire, 
and cheered by half-a-miliion of loyal Englishmen who 
lined the circuit. Every contingent from every land was 
cheered as it accompanied the Queen, and I can tell you 
that none was cheered more loudly and more heartily than 
the Indian contingent {cheers ) — the Indian Princes and 
llajas, distinguished by their graceful dress and noble 
.lemeaiiour, their manly bearing and their soldier- like 
appearance. It was a great and imposing and gratifying 
sight, but it was clouded by one dark shadow. The British 
public felt, British newspapers wrote, and British states- 
men spoke, that while every self-governing colony repre- 
sented in that procession was prosperous and happy, India 
alone, with its vast population, was even then suffering 
from a famine which had spread over a large extent of 
country than had ever been visited by famine in any single 
year. Questions were asked why there should be such 
famines in India when famines were unheard of in any 
other well-governed country in the world, and doubts were 
expressed if British Rule in India had been altogether a 
blessing for the poor cultivators and labourers of India. 

But, Gentlemen, the famine of 1897 was not the only 
calamity of that year ; it was accompanied by a war ou’k 
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side our frontiers whicli cost ns some millions and mp^ny 

brave lives, and it was accompanied by a plague, the 
ravages of which are not yet over. In the naidst of these 
calamities the Government thought it necessary 
to adopt rigorous measures, and the Government 
thought it wise to restrict that liberty of the Press 
which we in India had enjoyed for over sixty years.. 
It is not my intention to-day to dwell on the sad 
occurrences of 1897, the saddest year in its accumulation 
of calamities since the time that India passed from the 
hands of the East India Company to the Crown. Nor is 
it my intention to review to-day the discussions which 
were held in this country and in England when the 
unfortunate Sedition Bills were pa,ssed into law. 

SEDITION LAW OF 1898. 

I recall with sadness the debates which took place 
in the Yiceroy’s Council and in the House of Commons 
when these Bills were passed into law. It was my privi- 
lege to hear those debates in the House of Commons, and 
I think I only echo the general feeling of all educated 
men in this country when I acknowledge our deep debt of 
gratitude to those w^ho so ably but so unsuccessfully 
fought for us both in the Yiceroy's Council and in the 
House of Commons. I do not desire to renew these 
discussions, but now that the fight is over, and the Bills 
have been passed into law, I often ask myself if theie is a 
single Englishman in this country with an intimate 
knowledge of the country and its people who honestly 
thinks that the reactionary measure was needed, or that 
it is answering any useful purpose, or that it has 
strengthened the Government and increased its reputation 
and credit in the eyes of Europe, Gentlemen, the 
measure was based on a blunder— the blunder of connect- 
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ing sedition with, tbe spread of [education. The truth is 
precisely the reverse of this. English education had not 
only not produced sedition in the land, but it has been 
the strongest weapon by which the Government has 
stamped out real sedition in this country within the last 
fifty years. In the dark days of 1857 and earlier, there 
was real sedition in the land — a real wish in some dark 
and obscure corners to overturn this great Empire. That 
desire was born of ignorance and lurked amidst ignorant 
classes, and the Government has successfully stamped out | 

that feeling by the spread of education. There never was ^ 

a greater Imperialist among the Governors- General of India | 

than Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Dalhousie strenthened | 

and fortified the Empire by giving effect to the famous | 

educational dispatch of 18f54, and spreading education | 

through vernacular schools. ' There never was a stronger L 

upholder of British Dominion in its darkest days than 
Lord Canning, and Lord Canning established the Univer- | 
sities of Caloitta, Bombay, and Madras. The same policy 
has been pursued by successive Viceroys during the last | 

forty years with the same object and the same effect, and || 

wherever education has spread, sedition in India is dead* 

And if real sedition still lingers in any corner of India, it .r 

is in the darkness of ignorance, not in the sunlight of edu- 1 

cation and free discussion. If I were disposed to foment 4 

sedition In India, I would desire in the first place to 1 

suppress all free discussion, suppress all newspapers, and 
suppress all public meetings, as a burglar puts out the 
lights of a room before he commits burglary. And I make 
bold to add, Gentlemen, that if you had been inspired by ^ 
hostile feelings against British Rule in India, you would 
have worked in the dark, and not come forward from all 
parts of India, year after year, to openly and loyally 
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place your views before the ruling power. Educated 
India has practically identified itself with British Rule,, 
seeks to perpetuate British Rule, is loyal to the British 
Rule, as Lord Dufierin said, not through sentiment, 
but through the stronger motive of self-interest ^ 
because it is by a continuance of the Biitisii Rule 
that educated India .^eks to secure that large measure 
of self-government, that position among the modern 
nations of the earth, which it is our aim and endeavour to 
secure. Gentlemen, if you had a single representative in 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, if you had one Indian 
Member to take part in those deliberations in the Exe- 
cutive Counci], wdiich resulted in the Sedition Law, you 
could have explained these matters then and there. But 
it is a penalty %vhich all Governments constituted like the 
Executive Councils of India have to pay, that they have to 
decide questions after hearing one side only, and not the 
other. Only one view is properly represented before them, 
and not the other ; and the ablest, the most just, and the 
most conscientious of judges will make mistakes, if they 
base their decisions on evidence produced by one party, 
and not the other. 

Only one word more before I leave this subject. I 


regret as much and as sincerely as any man in India the 
bitterness of tone which sometimes pervades journalism in 
this country. Five years ago, as Officiating Commissioner 
of Burdwan, I had occasion to write on this subject, and 
if I allude to my report now, it is because the report was 
printed and published in the Gahutta Gazette^ and is there - 
fore not an official secret. I said on that occasion, and on 


many succeeding occasions, that differences in opinion 
must always exist between the English newspapers and 
Indian newspapers in this country. English newspapers 
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lioM that an absolute Government is the best and only ^ 

possible Government ill India, and- that any system of 
representation or ■ , self-Governmeiit is a mistake. Th©' i 

Indian papers hold, on the other hand, that there can be no ^ , 
gooil government in a large and civilised country like ■ 

Indi:i, and no s ir, isfactory solution of those great eviis like 
faiiiioes nod the impoverishnieiit of the 'humbler classes^ ' d 

without some co-operation of the people themselves in the ^ ; 

control of the Administration It is possible, I ^ 

saidjto hold and maintain these opposite views without j 

studied contempt and sneer on the one side, and bitterness . 

of tone’ on the otlier side. And those journals which intro- ; 

cluce this element of contempt and hatred in the discussion ; 

of administratice questions are creating difficulties for the I 

British Government, and sowing seeds of evil in India^ | 

It is by some degree of sympathy, some degree of good 
feeling and neighbourly courtesy, and not by Sedition 
Laws, that the relations between the different sections of 
the Indian community can be improved. As one who has 
passed the best years of his life in administrative worh^ 

I have noticed that every improvement in the tone of the 
English Press is warmly responded to by the Indian Press 
and that every want of kindness and good feeling adds to 
the difficulties of Administration and weakens British Kule 
in India. {Cheers ) 

CALCUTTA. MUNICIPALITY. 

But I pass over this subject because it is not my 
object to-day to make my speech a criticism of the Sedition- 
Law, or of other measures already passed. I wish also to- 
pass over with very few remarks the controversies relating 
to recent Municipal Laws, and to the Calcutta Municipa- 
lity. These controversies are fresh in your minds, and the 
iibject will, no doubt, deceive ample justice from othen 
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speakers before we have closed our proceedings. To me one 
most consoling feature in the history of this unfortunate 
measure is the help rendered to our cause by so high an 
authority as the Right Honourable Sir Henry Fowler. It 
was my privilege to be a listener in the House of Com- 
mons on the memorable night when the late Secretary of 
State spoke from the Liberal Front Bench, supporting Mr. 
Herbert Roberts and condemning the virtiial withdrawal 
of that boon of Self-Government which it is the proud 
boast of England to have conferred on the Metropolis of 
India. Gentlemen, even Sir Henry Fowler has spoken in 
vain — at least, for the present — but we are none the less 
grateful to him for his strong advocacy of a just and right- 
eous cause, the cause of Self-Government in India. Nor are 
we less grateful to those who have fought the same battle 
in this country, foremost among whom stands Raja Binay 
Krishna Deb, a worthy scion of a worthy house which has 
been loyal and friendly to British Rule in India since the 
days of Clive and Hastings.. To our friends who fought 
in the Legislative Council, and to others who were true 
to the cause of our progress, is due our warmest acknow- 
ledgment and our deepest gratitude. Gentlemen, their 
example, their endeavours and their sustained effect will 
live in the memory of our countrymen and will find a 
place in the history of our country. A constitutional 
battle so fought is not fought in vain, and our children 
and our children's children, to whom we shall hand down 
the heritage of a loyal and constitutional agitation for self- 
Government under the Imperial and progressive Rule of 
England, will look upon the closing of the nineteenth 
•century as an epoch in the history of the land, and will 
di*aw new inspiration from the example of the men of this 
century who have lived and worked and fought — not in 
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There are defeats which are more glorious than 
victories; and the defeat which we have sustained will 
strengthen our hearts, freshen our hopes, and nerve our 
hands for new endeavours. 

With regard to the actual result of this battle, I do not 
know if there is any class of men in Calcutta who in their 
hearts like it much. I have asked myself if there is any 
Englishman familiar with the history of the Calcutta 
Municipality who thinks that the new measure will im- 
prove administration, promote sanitation, or secure the 
willing co-operation of all classes of citizens. I do not 
know if the officials of Calcutta who have done so much 
in the past to foster Municipal Self-Government, will con- 
template with gratification the ruin of the noble edifice 
which they built up with the labour of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I do not know if the European merchants of Cal- 
cutta who are busy, practical men, and have lived in amity 
and good feeling with the Indian population, will like the 
idea to spread over the country that wherever English 
trade prospers, not only Indian manufactures but Indian 
political and municipal rights, too, must be sacrificed. I 
do not know if the new City Fathers of Calcutta contem- 
plate with joy their prospects of performing, without the 
co-operation of the people, their difficult and thankless task> 
with a poor, inadequate, almost beggarly income. What 
the elected Commissioners have done in the way of sani- 
ta)*y reforms with this poor income is a matter of history* 
Gentlemen, I remember Calcutta some forty years under 
the administration of Government officials, when we as 



schoolboys had to walk to school by open drains and reek- 
ing filth. I remember Calcutta as it was under the Jus- 
tices of the Peace, some thirty years ago, with its awkward 
tale of waste and jobbery. And I have seen year after 
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year the improvements effected, the sanitary reforms clone, 
the wasteful expenditure cut down, and every clepartnient 
of the office brought to order by the elected Commissioners 
within the last twenty 'five years — by some of the best 
men whom our country has produced, and who have given 
years of their life to this patriotic work. Thei)’ work has 
been consistently recognized in past years by successive 
rulers of the land ; but it is necessary to give a dog a bad 
name in order to hang it; and it was reserved for Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, who was a friend of Self-Govern- 
ment under the administration of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Bipon, to end his career in India by giving the Self-Gov- 
ernment system in Calcutta a bad name, and then efiectu- 
ally strangling it, {Shrxme, shame,) 

Gentlemen, I feel sad whenever I think over these 
matters, and I feel sad when I recollect that this thing has 
come to pass in the first year of Lord Cmzon’s adminis- 
tration. I honestly^ believe that no Yiceroy ever cami^ out 
to India with a more sincere desire to work for the good 
of the people and with the help and co-operation of the 
people. I honestly think that His Lordship in Council gave 
a most careful consideration to the question before he issu- 
ed his own proposals ; and if that Council had contained a 
single Indian Member to represent the Indian view of the 
question and to explain the true history of the Municipality 
during the last forty years, I am persuaded Lord Curzon 
would have taken the same view as Sir Henry Fowler has 
taken and would have effected the needed reforms in the 
Calcutta Municipality and strengthened the executive with- 
out virtually sacrificing Self-Government. But our diffi- 
culty and our danger lie in this, that great administrative 
questions are discussed and settled in Executive Councils, 
where we are not represented and not heard. I do not 
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that the official view is rieeessarily wrong, and that 
CMr view is necessarllj right ; but I do say that both views 
s’‘ .3Mld be fairly represented before the tribunal w’hich 
shapes our destmes. I do not say that we have more 
knowledge or more e:sperience or more ability than the 
high officials who .represent the official view of the ques- 
tioD, but I do say that we view c|uestioris from a different 
point of view, and that there should be a constitutional 


channel for the representation of our views in the 
Executive Councils of the Empire. For, when the Exe- 
cutive Councils have decided a Cjuestion, the thing is done 
■ — the Legislative Councils simply carry out the official 
mandate with unimportant alterations, as the Bengal 
Council has done in the case of their Municipal Bill, 

FAMINE OF 1899 . 

But, Gentlemen, I must extricate myself from this 
subject and pass on at once to the great calamity wffiich Jf 
now stares us in the face, the famine from which millions 
of our countrymen are suffering even now ; and with your 
permission I will devote all my remaining time to this 
one great subject — which appears to me to be one of 
paramount importance — the famines of India, and the- 
condition of our poorer classes. Gentlemen, you are 
aware of the prompt measures which have been already 
adopted by the Government of Lord Curzon for the relief 
of distress in British Territory and for helping Indian 
Princes to relieve distress in Native States during this- 
time of trouble and anxiety. And those of you wdio have 
had experience of relief operations in previous famines 
will feel confident that Englishmen, when they have once 
put their hand to the plough, will not leave the work half 
done. It is with a pardonable pride that 1 recall past 
days when I myself was employed along with my EngbK^h 


i 
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colleagues in famine relief operations, or in providing 
against impending famines in 1874, in 1876, and m 1896, 
and judging from my past experience, and judging from 
the measures adopted this year, I feel confident that no 
effort, no expenditure, no means humanly possible, will be 
spared by a benevolent Government to save life and to 
relieve distress among the millions of oursuflering country- 
men. And in the face of this calamity it behoves us all, 
it behoves this National Congress, to do all we can to 
strengthen the hands of the Government, to offer our help 
according to our capacity and power, and^ to place our 
suo'gestions before the Government, not in a spirit of 
•crfficism but in a spirit of loyalty and co-operation, for 
the relief of the present distress and for the prevention of 
such distress in future. 

ALLEGED CAUSES OF FAMINES. 

It is in this spirit that I suggest that the time has 

come when it is desirable to take some effective measures 
to improve the condition of the agricultural population of 

India. Their poverty, their distress, their indebtedness 
all this is not their fault. Sometimes it is asserted that 
the poverty of the people and the famines which we 
witness in India, and in no other well-governed country 
on earth, are due to the over-increase in population. 
Gentlemen, this is not so. {Hear, hear.) If you go into 
figures, you will find that the population does not increase 
in India as fast as it does in many European countries like 
Germany and England. {Hear, hear.) And if you read the 
paper written by Mr. Baines, the late Census Commissioner 
of India, in the first volume of the British Empire Series 

recently issued in Bondon, you will find the Census Com* 

missioher has distinctly stated that the growth of popula- 
tion in India is not so fast as that in Germany or in 
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^ England. Sometimes, again, it is asserted that the povei’ty 
of the Indian agriculturist is due to his own improvidence,, 
I wastefulness, and folly. Gentlemen, this is not so. Those 

I who have passed the best portion of their life among the 

( Indian cultivators, as I have done, will tell you that the 
Indian cultivator is about the most frugal, the most provi*. 
dent, the most thoughtful about his future, among all races 
of cultivators on earth. (Applause,) If he goes to the 
5 money-lender, it is not because he is in love with the 
money-Iender^but because be bas nothing to eat, If he 
pays 25 or 37 per cent, as interest on loans, it ' is because 
^ he cannot get loans on lower interest on such security as 
I he can offer. 

j PUNJAB LAND ALIENATION BILL. 

J We are all aware that the Government of India are 

I at the present time endeavouring to safeguard the interests 
of the cultivators in the Punjab and elsewhere from the 
claims of money-lenders on their land. I do not wish to 
speak on the merits of the Bill, because I never wish to 
; say a word or to express an opinion on inadequate infor- 
mation, and the information I have been able to gather 
about the condition of the Punjab cultivators is not yet as 
: full and complete as I could wish it to be. All that I can 

f say is that this idea, that the condition of cultivators can 

! be improved not by helping them to save, but by restrict- 
ing their right of sale and mortgage, is an old idea which 
has been found utterly unsound in Bengal. The policy 
W’as advocated when the Bengal Tennacy Bill was under 
discussion fifteen years ago ; I myself took my humble 
part in strongly resisting the policy ; and if I remember 
correctly, the able Revenue Secretary of Bengal, who 
I is now the Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces,, 
took the same view. I allude to these views because they 
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are no secret, and will be found published in the Calmtta 
of that year. The absurdity of relieving the culti- 
vators by virtually taking away from the market-value of 
the one property they have on earth was strongly exposed, 
and the idea of placing any restrictions on mortgage and 
sale of lands was ultimately abandoned. 

Curiously enough, the question was mooted again in 
Bengal only three years ago, showing what vast importance 
is attached to official views and ideas formed in close 
Council Chambers. The fear was entertained that land 
was slipping away from the hands of the cultivating classes 
to the hands of the money-lending classes and that to 
restrict the right of sale and mortgage was the only 
remedy. I happened to be then acting as Commis- 
sioner of Orissa, a part of Bengal which is not permanently 
settled and where the condition of the cultivators is worse 
than in other parts of Bengal. If the free right of sale or 
mortgage has worked evil in any part of Bengal, it must 
have done so in Orissa. But I was able to show from the 
records of half-a-century that, although the right of sale 
and of mortgage had been freely exercised, land had not 
slipped out of the hands of the cultivating classes, and 
that to take away from the market-value of the land was 
not the best way to help the cultivators. Fortunately the 
greatest revenue authority of Bengal, Mr. Stevens, who 
afterwards acted as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, took 
the same view, and the idea of 'helping the cultivators by 
decreasing the market-value of their land was once more 
abandoned. I do not wish, Gentlemen, to generalise on 
these facts ; I do not wish to infer that what would be 
needless and mischievous in Bengal and Orissa may not be 
needful and useful for the time being in some parts of 
India, where matters may have reached a more acute stage. 
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^ B?:t n’hiit I do wish to emphasize is that such remedies 

C'lnaot peimanently improve the condition of the culti- 
vators ; that in order to improve their condition, we must 
I iiir.ke it possible for them~as it is possible in Bengal — to 

' save in good years against failure of harvest in bad years. 

I EEAB CAUSE OF FAMINES, AND, THE REMEDY. 

Gentlemen, the real cause of the poverty of our 
j agriciiitiiral population is simple and even obvious, if we 

I have the courage and the honesty to seek for it and to 

t gs’asp it. It is not overpopulation, for the population 

; does not increase faster than in European countries, does 

5 not increase faster than the area of cultivation. It i-s not 

I the natural improvidence of the cultivator, for those who 

I know the Indian cultivator will tell you that with ail his 

I ignorance and superstition, he is as provident as frugal, as 

I shrewd in matters of his own interest as the cultivator in 

any part of the globe. The real cause of his wretchedness 
and indebtedness is that, except in Bengal and a few other 
tracts, the land assessment is so lieavj’' that the cultivator, 
is not able to save in good years enough to meet the failure 
of harvests in bad years. All our village industries, like 
spinning and weaving, have been killed by a free competi-^ 
f tion with the steam and machinery of England, Our culti- 

' vatorsand even our village industrial classes, therefore, vir- 

tually depend on the soil as the one remaining source of 
their subsistence. The land assessments should, therefore, 
be made in a liberal and even a generous spirit. There is 
eveiy desire in the high officials to make the assessments 
in a liberal spirit, but as the people have no voice in con 
trolling these assessments, they are found in the actual 
working to be often illiberal and harsh. They do not leave 


I the cultivators enough to be able to save, and cultivators i 

; therefore fall victims to famine \fhenever the harvests fail,' " t 
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BENGAL. 

The old Hindu Law, based on the actual experience of 
thousands of years, sanqtioned one-sixth ‘the gross produce 
of the land as its proper rent. The experience of modern 
times confirms the wisdom of this ancient rule. In 
Bengal, where the Permanent Settlement and the Land 
Laws of 1859, 1868 and 1885, save the cultivators from 
undue enhancements, the average rent paid by cultivators- 
to landlords does not exceed one-sixth the gross produce 
in any district, and falls far short of it in eastern districts. 
The result is that Permanently Settled Bengal, which 
suffered from the most terrible famine in the last century, 
has been generally free from destructive famines in recent 
times. The famines of Bebar in 1874 and 1897, were 
comparatively mild, and there was no loss of life. Extend 
t he Bengal rule to other parts of India ; make one-sixth 
ihe gross produce the maximum rent leviable from culti- 
vators in other provinces, and the problem of preventing 
famines in India is solved. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the culti- 
vators are, generally speaking, not safeguarded by a 
Permanent Settlement. Each new assessment means an 
increase in Government revenue. Let us fi.nd out in what 
position the actual cultivator is left by such settlements. 
The system of settlements in the North-Western Prov- 
inces has often been described, but I have never seen a 
more lucid account of it within a brief compass than in 
the evidence of Sir Antony MacDonnell before the Cur- 
rency Committee which lately sat in London. Read His 
Honor’s answer to questions No. 5737 to 5740, and you 
have a clear account of the North-West Settlements in a 
nutshell. There are two* salient facts which I will place 
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before you from this account. In the first place, the- 
Government allows the landlords to make their own- 
arrangements with the cultivators, and then demands one- 
half what the landlord actually gets, after making certain- 
reductions. In the second place, under these arrange- 
ments, the landlords are actually getting about 20 per 
cent, of the gross produce in money, an^ the Government 
share is one-half of that. Gentlemen, these arrangements- 
are better than those in many other parts of India, and you 
may be sure the rules are worked considerately, and even 
leniently, by a ruler who yields to none in India in his real 
sympathy for the actual cultivator. (Sear, i-ear.) But 
nevertheless I should have been relieved to learn that the 
20 per cent, of the gross produce represented the maximum 
limit of rent, and not the average rent. Without such a- 
maximum limit, the cultivator has no assurance against 
over-assessment and undue enhancement. And a landlord 
who has submitted to an increase of the Government 
demand at a settlement has the temptation to reimburse 
himself by raising his rents — as a squeezed sponge fills- 
itself when thrown into the water— -to be squeezed again 
at the next settlement, thirty years later. Adopt the- 
ancient Hindu rule, which is virtually still the rule in 
Bengal ; make one-sixth the actual produce — or even one- 
fifth the actual produce— -the limit of rent under ajl cir- 
cumstances, and you make the cultivators of these provin- 
ces as prosperous as they are in Bengal, and the problem, 
of disastrous and fatal famines is virtually solved. , 
MADEA.S. 

The state of things is far worse in Madras. Some 
portions of the Madras Presidency are permanently settled, 
but in the greater portion of the Province the revenue is 
not permanently settled, there is no class of landlords, and: 
30 
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the Government demands as revenue one-half of the net 
produce of the land, i.e., of the produce after deducting the 
Lt of cultivation. For a clear and luminous and brief 
account of how this system has worked, I would refer you 
to the speeches made in recent years by the Eaja of 
Bobbili, by the Hon’ble Subba Eao, and by Mr. 

ratnam, himself arlarge landholder and President of the 

Godavari District Association. They point out that the 

rights of the Madras cultivators have not been strengthen- 
ed as in Bengal, by successive Acts within this half 
eentury, but have been weakened by successive measures 
of the Government. They point out that m 1857, the 
proprietary right of the cultivator with fixity of assess- 
Lntwas admitted by the Government; that in 188., 
under Lord Eipon’s administration, a virtual pledge was 

given that no enhancements would be allowed except on 

the equitable ground of a rise in prices ; and that at the 

present day these pledges are ignored, these safeguards are 

withdrawn, and enhancements are actually made on the 

ground of reclassification of soils as well as of rise in prices. 
More than this, I read a passage in the Madras Standing 

• Information of 1879, quoted in the Hindu newspaper of 
Madras, that the land tax estimated at one- half the net 
produce should not exceed 40 per cent, of gross produce 
where the land is irrigated at Government cost, and should 
not exceed 33 per cent, of the gross produce in the case of 
lands not so irrigated. When I read a rule hke this, 1 
am. filled with bewilderment and pain, \\here is the 
old Hindu rule fixing one-sixth of the produce as the 
proper rent— a rule which is virtually observed in Bengal 
at the present day with such happy results ? Let me 
mention. Gentlemen, that when the Tenancy Bill of Bengal 
was under discussion in 1884, 1 had the honour to recom- 
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mend that 20 per cent, of the gross 

little over the old Hindu rate-should be fixed oe 
the maximum of rent payable by a cultivator My 
proposal was accepted by the then Revenue 

Be^al, who is now the honoured ruler of these 
Provinces. The proposal accordingly found a place m th 
Tenancy Bill drafted by the Government of Benpl : but 
it was not ultimately passed into law, because, m many 
parts of Bengal, the semindars were getting much less than 
lo per cent of the produce; and to frame a rule about 
maximum rent might induce landlords in all parts o 
Bengal to screw up the rental to that maximum. The 
argument was good, and I was not sorry that my pro^ 
nosal was rejected. But it is somewhat curious that 
Ihile the Bengal Government deelined^to fix 20 per cent 
of the produce as the maximum of rent, for fear ^Jat the 
.smindars might work up to that_ rate, the Madms 

Government had actually a rule in their Standing Infor- 
mation Book fixing 33 and 40 per cent, of the poss pro- 
duce as the maximum rent. Are you surprised that 
under the circumstances there should be such repeated 
and disastrous famines in Madras, and that as pointed out 
by Mr. A. Rogers-late of the Indian Civil Service and a 
high authority in revenue matters — a great deal of land 
is '’out of cultivation because cultivators cannot pay t^e 
I'ent that is demanded by the State Landlord ? The rule in 
Madras is, as I have said before, to demand one-half the 
Lt produce, i.e., the value of the produce after deduct- 
ing the cost of cultivation. Gentlemen, I state it from 
my experience that such calculations cannot be accumtely 
made, and that every mistake made is fatal to the culti- 
vatorL And I also state it from ray experience that one- 
• half of the net produce— not of the assets of the zemindars 
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as in tlie l^vorth-* Western Provinces, but of the net produce- 
of the land—is a rninous rate of land tax: which is bound 
bring the cnltivatiQg classes into wretchedness and poverty 
and to disastrous famines in every year of the failure of 
crops. Adopt the old Indian rule — the rule which is 
practically observed in Bengal with such happy results— 
and you relieve the cultivating population of Madras, and 
virtual^ solve the problem of famines. 

BOMBAY AND THE PUNJAB. 

Gentlemen, I have not time to-day to go over the land 
revenue arrangements in other parts of India — of the 
Bombay Presidency or of the Punjab. In Bombay, 
we have generally the same system as the Madras, the 
Government generally receiving rents direct from the 
cultivators. But the Settlement Officers in Bombay take 
into consideration what have been paid by cultivators in 
previous years without difficulty, and do not proceed 
merely on paper calculations ; and in so far the Bombay 
method is better than the Madras method. In the 
Punjab, the land system is somewhat similar to that of the 
North-Western Provinces; but you will find on examina- 
tion that neither in Bombay nor in . the Punjab is the 
cultivator assured of getting an adequate proportion of 
the produce of the land he cultivates and without sxzch 
assurance his condition cannot be improved, and he 
cannot be saved from famines merely by tinkering with 
his relations wuth his money-lender. I am not discussing 
to-day the merits of the different systems prevailing in 
the different provinces of India — the Zeminclari system 
of Bengal, the TaliMari system of Oudh, the Mahalwari 
system of the North-West, Malg^mari system of 

Central India, or the Ryotwari system of Southern India. 
Noram I discussing the desirability of extending the 
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Permanent Settlement to all parts of India as was recom- 
mended by Lord Canning in 1860, thongb I myself thinfe 
tbat .would' be a wise and a generous measure to wMcli 
tlie Government is pledged by its. many promises, in tlie 
past. I am not entering into these subjects in order to avoid 
all discussion, all controversy ; and I am laying down a 
proposal which must receive universal assent without any 
controversy, viz., that the cultivator .should be assured in 
an adequate share of the produce of his land if he is 
to be saved from indebtedness and poverty, distress and 
famine. I have confined myself to the actual condition 
of the cultivator and the incidence of the land tax on the 
cultivator, for in India the cultivator is the nation. Never 
mind under what system or under what settlement he 
lives, assure to him an adequate proportion out of the 
produce of his land — such a proportion as the old Hindu 
Law assured him, and the custom in modern Benga^ 
assures him — and he is saved, and the nation is saved. 

CENTRAL PBOVIXCES. 

But before I leave this subject I must say one word 
about the Central Provinces of India, which have suffered 
so disastrously in the famine of 1897, and which is sufiering 
once more under the famine of 1899. The Central Pro- 
vinces have suffered more from recent famines than any 
other part of India, because the land-revenue settlements 
have been more severe and more harsh, not in their in- 
tention, but in their actual operation, than any other 
part of India, I constantly heard in England, as I have 
no doubt you constantly heard in this country, of the 
disastrous results of the recent revenue settlements in that 
Province, initiated by Sir Alexander Mackenzie and com- 
pleted by his successors. But I will not mention 
here what I have heard, I will limit my remarks enfcireij 
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to the facts contained in officiai reports and stated in 
the House of Commons by the Secretary of State for 
India in reply to questions put to him in March last year 
by one of the truest friends of the Indian cultiratory. 
Mr. Samuel Smith. 

Gentlemen, there is a healthy rule, generally followed 
in the Horth- Western Provinces, that settlements are 
made for thirty years, because it is undesirable to harass 
the people with frequent enhancements and frequent 
settlement operations. The rulers of the Central Provin- 
ces have departed from this rule and made the present 
settlement for twenty years, save in a few backward tracts 
where I suppose still shorter settlements have been made. 
There is another healthy rule followed in the Horth- 
Western Provinces, that the land-revenue is €xed at one- 
half the rental received by landlords. Will you believe 
it that in the eastern and southern districts of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, the Government revenue was fixed between 
55 and 75 per cent, of the rent in the previous settlement, 
and betw^een 50 and 60 per cent, in the recent settlement ? 
Add to this another 12 percent, for certain local rates,, 
arid the Government demand on the Malguzars comes to 
about 72 per cent, of their supposed collections. I ask 
every impartial man, every fair-minded administrator, why 
settlements have been made in the Central Provinces for 
twenty years or less when settlements are made in the 
Horth-West for thirty years ? I ask every responsible 
Buler why the Government should demand 60 per cent, 
as rent, phis 12 per cent, as rates, from the Malguzar of the 
Central Provinces when the Government receives only 
about 40 per cent, in the Horth-West according to the 
evidence of Sir Antony MacDonnell ? These differences in 
figures may' not mean : much to the theoretical statesman,. 
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but they mean life and death to the Indian cultivator. {Emr^ 
hear. ), E'^eiy tampering with the settled rules in land settle- 
ments, every lowering of the period of settlement, every 
increase in the proportion of the Government demand,, 
means the farther impoverishment of the cultivators, 
means increased wretchedness and indebtedness in ordinary 
times, increased deaths in famines. Why, Gentlemen, 
this very experiment was tried in these North -Western 
Provinces ; the Govexmment demand at first was not half 
but two-thirds of the assets of the landlords ; and that 
rule created a degree of suffering to the people greater 
than all the Vv^irs of the first-half of this century.- That 
rule was ultimately abandoned in ISfio, and the Govern- 
ment demand was fixed at one-half the rental of the 
landlords ; ami is it fair that we should go back in the 
Central Provinces to the old rule which our'experience has 
taught us here to be harsh and cruel to the cultivators ? If 
the people had any control over the Executive action in the 
Central Provinces, the tampering with the old established 
settlement rules would not have been allowed. If the 
people had been repi’esented in the Yiceroy^s Executive 
Council to express these matters, no Yiceroy of India would 
have permitted such departure from the usual settlement 
rules, a departure which has been disastrous in its conse- 
quences on the condition of the people, and increased the 
deaths from famines in the Central Provinces. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you longer on this subject 
than 1 had iii tended, but the importance of the subject is 
my excuse. I state my deliberate opinion, based on a 
careful study of the question for thirty years, that the 
land revenue arrangements in India are responsible, not for- 
bringing on famines, but for deepening the effects of these 
famines ; and, secondly, that if the position of the cultiva- 
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"tor was assured — as it is assured bj the Hindu Laws, and 
as it is assured in Bengal — loss of lives could be prevented 
on the occurrence of famines, as it has been prevented in 
Bengal. British administration has done much for us ; it 
has given us internal peace, it has given us education, it 
has brought us nearer to Western civilisation. But British 
administration has not performed all its duty so long as 
the country is desolated by famines, unheard of in any 
•other civilised and welhgoverned country. My conviction 
is, and I lay it loyally before the Clovernnient, that these 
frequent and acute famines are mainly owing to the cause 
that our village industries are gone and our village lands 
are overassessed. {Hear^ hear.) My conviction is, and I say 
it loyally before the Government, that this enormous loss 
of lives is preventible, and could be a.voided Ihrough more 
considerate land settlements, assuring to the cultivator in 
every Province an adequate proportion of the food that 
he produces. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE, CURRENCY, NATIONAL DEBT. 

Gentlemen, there are various other causes of the poverty 
of India under the British Rule which I have not touched 
upon to-day, and which I do not wish to touch upon, 
because they have been discussed ably, eloquently, and 
repeatedly by yourselves at previous meetings of this 
C/ongress, and some of them will be discussed again this 
year by other speakers. There is the question of the 
enormous Military Expenditure, and the maintenance of 
e, vast army out of the resources of India, not for the re- 
q[uirements of India, but for the requirements of the 
British Empire in Asia, Africa, and even in Europe. There 
is the question of the National Debt, which, in Great 
Britain, has been reduced by about 175 millions since 1860^ 
;and which has gone up by over 100 miliions in India 
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•within tliis period, causing an increasing drain out' of' tiie 
seventies, of India for the payment of interest in , England,. 
‘There is the question' .of the Currency which has ' been 
lately settled by the Currency Committee in a manner not 
conclucive to the interests of the millions of cultivators 
whose debts have been increased, and savings depreciated. 
There is the question of encouraging and helping the 
Industrial Classes ruined by unfair competition, a 
question which has been ably and exhaustively dealt 
with by one of the most leaimed and thoughtful writers 
of this generation, the JSon’ble Mr, Justice Eanade of 
Bombay. And there is the question of the possible saving 
of expenditure by the larger employment of the educated 
people of India, not only in the Indian Civil Service, but 
in the higher grades of all services, Educational and 
Medical, Police and Engineering, Post Office and Tele- 
graph. Three generations of Indians have been educated 
in English Schools and Colleges in India ; they have 
proved their fitness and capacity in every place they have 
held ; and yet they are virtually XJitlanders in their own 
country, so far as a real control over administration is con- 
cerned. 

1 pass over these and other cognate subjects because 
I have no time to deal with them, and because you 
have often dealt with them eloquently and exhaustively, 
and will deal with many of them again. I will only repeat 
that it is perfectly possible to cut down expenditure, to 
moderate land assessments, to revive industries, and to 
prevent deaths from famines, if there is a real and honest 
determination to rule India for the good of the people, 
and with the co-operation of the people. 

Gentlemen, I desire with your permission to add a 
word or two on this last subject, the desirability of 
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enlisting the co-operation of the people in the work of 
ad minis ti^ation, the desirability of bringing the adminis- 
tration in closer touch with the people, and bringing our 
rulers in closer touch with ourselves. This is desired by 
every enlightened and far-sighted ruler as well as by our* 
selves ; and this is calculated to improve the adminis- 
tration and to make British Rule in India stronger and 
more popular. A commencement has been made in this 
direction since the days of Munro and Elphiostone and 
Lord T\' iiiam Bentinck ; and what I will suggest is not a 
new departure but a progress in the lines already laid 
down, I do not myself believ'e in new departures and 
novel experiments in administration ; having passed the 
best years of my life in administration, I naturally have 
more faith in gradual and cautious progress in the lines 
which have been already laid down. 

■\TtLLAGE UNIONS. 

Gentlemen, I will begin with villages — because, as I 
ha\e already said, in India the villager represents the 
nation. In village administration there is no touch be- 
tween the rulers and the people, the only link between the- 
ad minis trators and the people in Civil administration is the 
hated link of the Police. It is a misfortune and an adminis- 
trative mistake that our District Officers should have so 
little direct touch with the villagers and their natural 
leaders, and should work so entirely through the Police, If 
there is distress in the land, the Police makes enquiries ; if 
there is cholera epidemic in the land, the Police distributes 
cholera pills ; if a village tank has given way or the- 
village water-supply dried up, the Police reports and organ- 
ises help ; if a tree has been blown down and obstructs a 
village path, (I have seen instances of this myself), the* 
villagers are powerless to help themselves until the Police 
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eonies and removes the obstruction. It seems to be a 
mockery that the very country which T7as the fii'st to- 
organise village communities, village panehajats, and 
village self-government, and cherished these institutions 
for 3,000 years, should be rendei’ed so abolutely helpless? 
and should be ruled through the undesirable agency of the 
Police. Gentlemen, the mistake has been discovered and 
Tillage Unions have been formed or are in the course of 
formation in most provinces in India. Make these Til- 
lage Unions real centres of village administration in so far 
as is consistent with good government. Parcel out each 
so'ub-division into twenty or thirty Tillage Unions, entrust 
the Union Committees with the charge of village roads, 
village tanks, village drainage, village education, and village 
hospitals, and send over to them all petty Civil and Crimi- 
nal cases, not for judicial disposal, but for amicable settle- 
ment. A great deal of expensive litigation and bad feeling 
into villages can thus be stopped, a great deal of useful 
work can thus be done, and what is more, the natural 
leaders of the village po^aulation will thus come in touch 
with the sub- divisional and district administratoi'S, and 
will form the agents of village administration in so far as 
they are fit to take that position. An unsympathetic 
system of rule through the police will thus be replaced by 
a rule with the co-operation of the people themselves. 

MUNICIPAL TOWNS. 

Prom the subject of villages, I come to the subject of 
Municipal 'Towns which are receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion now. Gentlemen, I consider it of primary importance 
that we should insist on efficient Municipal administration, 
and that power should be given to the Government to 
ensure such efficient administration if the Muiiicipal 
Commissioners are slack. Such power is retained by the* 
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Government in England, and it is more necessary tliat 
snch power should be retained by the Government in India. 
But having provided for this, I am of opinion that the 
woi’k should be done through the elected Commissioners 
and not through officials or secretaries appointed by the 
Government. The latter system ruins self-government, 
and is not needed. I have myself supervised the work 
of every ]^[unicipality in a District as a District Officer, 
and I have supervised the work of all the Municipalities in 
a Division as a Divisional Commissioner. The Municipal 
Commissioners were sometimes zealous and sometimes slack? 
sometimes they went the right way and sometimes the 
wrong way ; but I have never found them obstructive ; 
I have never found them averse to sanitary improvement 
or general progress ; I have never found them other than 
amenable to reason and advice. With some tact and 
patience and sympathy we can get all that we want to do 
through the men elected by the people themselves ; and it 
is unwise and undesirable, it is a confession of our own 
incompetency and want of sympathy, to try to replace the 
elective system by men appointed by the Government to 
•do Municipal work in the small district towns of India. 
The aptitude of self-government in towns and villages is, 
in India, a heritage of three hundred years, and to seek 
to ignore it is an administrative blunder, and a confession 
of our own incompetency. 

BISTEICT BOARDS, 

Coming next to the subject of District Boards, the 
question is often asked why non-official chairmen should 
not be appointed over these Boards. The reason, Gentle- 
men, in the generality of cases, is that non-official gentle- 
men who know their own villages and estates will have 
mot the same knowledge of the district as a whole as the 
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Bisferict Officer. : We must, ' above all, insist oa efficient 
work being done- — and generally the District Officer is the 
only man who can, in the ordinary course of his tourS|,„ 
supervise and secure efficient work throughout his distiict. 
At the same time I would not make any hal’d and fast 
rule ; and where we have retired Government servants or 
private gentlemen who know their districts well, and who 
have the capacity and the time for administrative work, it 
w’oiiid be a gain and not a loss to our administration to see 
such gentlemen appointed Chairmen of District Boards ; 
and I sincerely hope to see a beginning made by the 
Government in this direction. Another question which 
is often discussed in connection with District Boards is 
the poverty of their income. This, Gentlemen, is a real 
and a grave evil ; and it has become not only desirable but 
necessary that for large provincial schemes of irrigation 
and drainage, the resources of the District Board should 
be supplemented by provincial grants. You are aware how 
much good is done in these provinces by a system of irri- 
gation wells ; and there is no reason why the work of the 
maintenance of a sufficient number of such wells and other 
w'orks for the prevention of famines should not be made 
over to the District Board on allotments made by the 
Provincial Government. In Bengal, the crying evil is bad 
drainage, which causes that malaria which is the curse of 
one-half of the Province. There is no reason why a pro- 
vincial grant should not be made to every District Board 
for the proper drainage of the district. Gentlemen, I 
have said it elsewhere that the money spent on one 
needless trans-frontier war, if spent in improving the 
drainage of Bengal, would save millions of the people 
permanently from one of the direst curses of the present 
age. My advice is : make the District Boards real ageiits 
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of beneiicent administration with the co-operation of the 
people ; don't strangle them by the shackles of offieialism ; 
don't starve them by want of funds, 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

And now, Gentlemen, I come to the important subject 
of Provincial Legislative Councils, and on this subject also 
my suggestion will be to proceed on the lines already laid 
•down, and not to take a new departure. The object of 
allowing District and Municipal bodies to elect member's of 
these Councils was to allow the Views of the people to b© 
represented, and I think every responsible Administrator 
in India will admit that this wise step has improved and 
strengtliened the legislative machinery of the Government. 
E^en when the views of the elected members are rejected 

-xad they are often rejected— even then the expression 

of their views is a gain to the cause of Administration. 
The time has now come when a fuller scope may be given 
iio this expression of our views and the representation of 
our opinions. Half-a-dozen members, elected under some- 
what complicated rules, can scarcely give expression to the 
views of the people of a Province with a population of 
thirty or forty millions or more. Is it too much to hope 
that in the not remote future the Government will find 
it possible to permit every district to be represented by its 
own member ? I do not object to the number of official 
and nominated members being also increased ; I do not 
■object to Councils sitting five days or six days in the 
week instead of one day ; and I do not object to the head 
of the Government reserving the power of vetoing a mea- 
sure, even against the views of the majority of the Coiin- 
•cil, in urgent cases, as the Queen of England has theoreti- 
cally the power to refuse her consent to a measure passed 
by both Houses. With these safeguards, I would suggest 
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an expansion of the Provincial Councils on the basis of 
each district being represented bj its member, so that 
there may be an adequate expression of the people’s 
opinions and views on every question. We do not wish 
for the absolute control of the administration of the coun- 
try, but we do demand an adequate means of placing our 
views before the Government before it decides on questions 
affecting our walfare. 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

But, Gentlemen, the Legislative Councils deal with 
legislation only, there are large and important measures 
of administration which do not come within the scope of 
these Councils. The weakness of the present system of 
Government is that in the decision on these administra- 
tive measures, the people have no voice and are not heard 
at all. To take one instance out of hundreds which will no 
doubt suggest themselves to you, the people of the Centra] 
Provinces of fnclia had no constitutional means of declar- 
ing whether the Revenue Settlement should be for twenty 
or thirty years ; whether the Government demand should 
be 50 per cent, of the Malguzars’ assets or 60 per cent. 
phis 12 per cent, as rates; and the decision to which the 
Government arrived without the constitutional advice of 
the people has been disastrous. Gentlemen, this defect 
can be rectified, this weakness may be removed. There are 
Executive Councils in Bombay and in Madras ; similar 
Executive Councils may be formed in the ISTorth-West 
Provinces and the Punjab, in the Central Provinces and 
in Bengal, and at least one Member of the Executive 
Council should be an Indian Gentleman with experience in 
administrative work, and representing the views of his 
countrymen. {Applause)* It is usual for a Member of an 
Executive Council to have a portfolio, ie., to have one de. 
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partment of work assigned to him ; and the work 'wliicli.r 
Tvould assign, to the Indian Member is Land Eeveniiej ' In- 
d.tistries and Agriculture. There is no department of work 
in which an Indian Member can make himself more use- 
ful, or make his services more valuable to the voiceless 
millions of cultivators and artisans. The addition of one 
Indian Member will not weaken Provincial administra* 
tion; it will strengthen such administration, make it more 
sympathetic, and bring it into somewhat closer touch with 
the people. 

THE viceroy’s EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

And, Gentlemen, am I aspiring too high when I hope 
for similar seats for Indian Members in the cloudy heights 
of Imperial Simla '? Am I urging anything unreasonable 
when I propose that the Yiceroy, who has the benefit of 
consulting experienced English Administrators in his Exe- 
cutive Council, should also have the advantage of hearing 
the views and opinions of a few Indian Members in tlie 
same Council before he decides on questions affecting the 
interests of the people of India ? Am I urging anything 
unwise when I propo.se that the Yiceroy, when he considers 
measures affecting the condition of the indebted cultiva- 
tors, the operations of plague and famine relief, the rules 
of Land Revenue Settlements, the questions affecting Hindu 
and Mahomedan customs and manners, should have by 
him, in his own Executive Ooimcil, a few Indian Gentle- 
men who represent the views, the opinions and the feelings 
of the people ? An Executive Council cannot be much 
enlarged without loss of efficiency ; but surely the Yiceroy’s 
Council could make room for three Indian Gentleiigpn, one 
to represent Bengal and Assam, another to represent the 
North- Y^est and the Punjab, and the third to represent 
Bombay, Madras and the Central Provinces. The selec 
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tion should rest, of coarse, with the Yiceroy himself, for 
aoytiiiug like election into an Executive Oouncil would be 
absurd ; and the three Indian Members should be entrust- 
ed with the departments of Agriculture, Industries and 
Land Ee venue of their respective Provinces. The wise 
and magnanimous Akbar entrusted his Land Keren ue 
arrangements to a Todar Mall ; and the British Govern- 
ment may consider it wise and statesmanlike to avail itself 
of the experience of Indian gentlemen in controlling Land 
Eevenue Settlements, and generally in improving the con- 
dition of the voiceless and impoverished cultivators and 
manufacturers of India. I myself think that the Admini- 
stration of the country would be vastly improved by such 
representation of Indian opinions in our highest Councils, 
and that the Government of India and the Government of 
the Provinces would be brought in closer touch with the 
people. And, Gentlemen, I am vei-y much mistaken in our 
present Yicerdy if His Excellency does not himselt sincere- 
ly desire to mark his administration by some measures 
which will bring the rulers in closer touch with the people, 
PROGRESS IN THE FUTURE. 

And now% Gentlemen, it only remains for me to thank 
you once more for the great honor you have done me by 
electing me to preside on this occasion, and for the kind 
and patient hearing you have given me. I have been some- 
what of an optimist all my life, I have a belief in progress 
I have faith in the British Government, I have lived and 
worked in that faith and I should like to die in that faith. 
The experiment of Administration for the people^ not hy the 
people^ was tried in every countiy in Europe in the last 
century, by some of the best-intentioned sovereigns that 
ever lived who are known in history as the Benevolent 
Despots of the 1 8th Century* The experiment failed be- 
31 
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cause it is an immutable law of Nature that you cannot per- 
manently secure the welfare of a people, if you tie up the 
bands of the people themselves. (Applause.) IBlverj country 
in Europe recognises this truth now, and England foremost 
of all. Every English Colony has obtained a system of 
Self-Government, and from being discontented and dis- 
affected they are now the strongest supporters of the Bri- 
tish Empire. And a system of complete Self-Government 
in local affairs was conceded to Ireland by the present 
■Government less than two years ago, when lord Ourzon 
was a distinguished Member of that Government. The 
conditions of India are different, and I admit freely and 
fully that we want a strong centralised Government here » 
and if the moderate scheme F have proposed tended in any 
way to weaken the Indian Government, the proposal, 
■Gentlemen, would not have come from me. But I have 
discussed the subject with many eminent Englishmen, now 
in England and possessing vast experience in Indian Ad- 
ministration, and 1 have asked them to reject my scheme 
if they thought it would weaken the Indian Government 
instead of greatly strengthening it. Gentlemen, I have 
never been told in reply that the scheme would weaken 
the Government. It is isolation, it is exclusiveness, it is 
want of touch with the people, which weakens British Rule 
in India (hear, hear^) and my desire is to strengthen that 
rule by bringing it in touch with the people, by enlisting 
the zealous co-operation of a great and loyal nation. 

Permit me, Gentlemen, to refer for a moment to my 
own experience as a District Officer. You are aware 
that a District Officer is liable to frequent transfers ; 
and I was sometimes in charge of districts where 75 
per cent, of the people were Hindus, and at other times of 
districts where 75 per cent, were Mahomedans. I may 
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remark in passing that everywhere I received the cordial 

eo-operation of the people in my administrative ^ ^ 

the sympathy and support, which I received from Mahome- 
dan'zemLdai and the Mahomedan population generally 
enabled me to administer with some degree of S'lccess such 
vast and difficult districts as Backergiin] and Mymensingh. 
But what I wish specially to mention is that in these 
Mahomedan districts, the Government always employed a 
number of able Mahomedan Deputy Collector to advise 
and help the District Officer in his work ; and in all ques- 
tions relating to the social and economic conditions of the 
Mahomedan people, and to their public feelings and reli- 
gious sentiments, I received the most valuable help and 

advice from my Mahomedan colleagues in the work of 
administration. Gentlemen, the duties and responsibilities 
of a District Officer are humble compared to the manifold 
duties and high responsibilities of a Viceroy or bhe Gover- 
nor of a Province ; and I therefore often ask myself if 
those statesmen do not sometimes feel, as we humble 
district Officers always felt, that it would help and improve 
administration to have a few true representatives of the 
people by their side and in their Executive Councils. And 

? cannot help replying to myself that the advice and hffip 

of some Indian colleagues would greatly strengthen the 
hands of wise and sympathetic statesmen in solving the 
vreat problems which lie before them none of which is 
more Lmentous and more pressing than the condition 
of the Indian agriculturist and the Indian manufacturer. 
Gentlemen, from whatever point of view I examine 

the question, whether in the light of European history, 

or of the spirit of British institutions, or of the require- 
ments for good government for India, I feel convinced 
Sat to associate the people of India more largely m 
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shaping the administration of the country is not only the 

wisest but the only possible path before us. It is true Ave 
have not been moving onwards in this path in recent 
years: we have actually stepped backwards in these 
j'ears of misfortunes and calamities and panic ; we have 
even been deprived of those rights and privileges which we 
secured in years of wise and sympathetic administration. 
But such years of retrograde movement come to all nations 
from time to time, even to those who are most advanced. 
Remember England at the close of the last century, when 
to talk of political reforms was punished as sedition and 
Clime, when coercive measures were passed to stop public 
meetings, when reactionary laws wei'e enacted to restrict 
the liberties of Englishmen. The panic passed away after 
the Napoleonic wars were over, and the Reform came in 
1832. The reactionary period through which we are 
passing will end before long, and wise English statesmen 
will pa-ceive in the future, as they have perceived in the- 
past, th.at England’s duty and England’s interests are the 
same in India, to consolidate British Rule by extending, 
not restricting, self-government, by conciliating, not allien- 
ating, a loyal and a grateful nation. 

Gentlemen, it is possible to prevent distress and 
disasters and deaths from famines, to spread prosperity 
and contentment, and to evoke the zealous and loyal 
support of a grateful nation, only by conceding to the 
people,— in so far as is safely possible,— the blessings of 
self-government. Gentlemen, it is not possible, without 
this concession, without admitting the people to a real 
share in the control of their own concerns, to save India 
from distress and discontent and deaths from famines. 
Therefore, as an old and faithful and retired servant of 
-the Indian Government, I have thought it my duty to 
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raise my voice to urge the adoption of the better and the 
wiser coiirse,— -the only course which can save my country- 
men from preventible famines and deaths, and can consoli- 
date British Eule in India. {Loud and contimied oheers*) 

:o: — 

Sixteenth Congress — Lahore — 1900, 

— 

MR. N. G. CHANDA VARKAE. 

lNTR0DtJCTI02T. 

’f ■ ' ' ^ ^ „ ... 

Mr. Roy, members of the Reception .Committee, 
brother- delegates, friends and fellow-countrymen, ladles 
and gentlemen, — I am speaking to you from the bottom of 
my heart when I say that I regard this as the proudest 
moment of my life. {Cheersl) I can find no expres^sion 
adequate enough to convey to you my sense of gratitude 
at the overwhelming kindness with which you have treat- 
ed me. Ail I can say on the present occasion is to thank 
you, my fellow-countrymen, from the bottom of my heart, 
for the very high honour which you have conferred upon 
me by electing me to the ofiice and for the very great 
kindness with which you have treated me not only on this 
occasion but ever since my arrival in Lahore. Ladies and 
‘Gentlemen and Brother-Delegates, — The nomination of 
a President for the Indian National Congress is annually 
followed with deep interest throughout the country, and 
till last year your choice foil upon men whose claim to 
your suffrages was far greater than mine. It was, therefore, 
with a feeling of considerable diffidence that I accepted the 
invitation to become your President. I am deeply sensible 
of the responsibilities of the position which your goodwill 
has now assigned to me, and of my own shortcomings. 
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Your summons, calling me to this duty, was served on me 
rather late when there was not much time left for me to 
get ready for the work ; but 1 have obej’ed your call, for I 
regard it as the country’s call. I am in your hands ; take 
me as [ am with all my defects. All I can say in profound 
acknowledgment of the confidence which you have reposed 

in me is that I will try my best to deserve it. 

Diffident as I am, I draw hope and inspiration for the 
proper discharge of my duties from' those I see before me. 
There is something elevating in the remembrance of the 
fact that you on whose deliberations I have to presifie are 
.all earnest men, animated by a pure love of their country. 
And with your support and sympathy 1 hope I shall not 
prove unworthy of the great honour you have done me— an 
honour which I value all the more because it has fallen to 
my share to sit here at Lahore in the Presidential Chair as 
the successor of that noble-minded man— ffir. Dadabhai 
Kaoroji. This is the First Congress that I attend after an 
absence of ten years, having attended all the previous 
Congresses, and though I have never been alienated from it 
I cannot conceal from you my feeling that I return to my 
bid love. If what the poet says is true that “short absence 
urges sweet return,” how much sweeter is the return when 
the absence is long ? 

CONGEESS— THE POLITICAL CONSCIENCE OF THE COHNTEY. 

I look back and find that in ten years the Congress- 
movement has gathered strength and force, wffiich is very- 
reassuring. Time was when your President had at these 
gatherings to devote the best portion of his inaugural 
address to certain criticisms against the Congress, and to- 
deal with a certain kind of opposition, ridicule, and 
misunderstanding to which our movement stood exposed.. 
Our right to call ourselves “ national,” “ loyal,” and so on 
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was questioned ; but that is all more or less past Mstory. 
We do not now bear much of tbe old cries that raged 
round our beads~or, if we 'bear something of them .now" 
and then, they, are .more or less faint echoes . of decaying . 
creeds which serve to remind us that the Congress has, in 
spite of them, grown and marched on ; and if I were asked 
how we stand at this moment, I should say that the Indian 
National Congress, having outlived the stage of active 
opposition, entered on the era of achievement when the 
Legislative Councils were expanded, and the Welb}' Com- 
mission was appointed, and now it has arrived at a period 
when more than ever it can justify its existence as tbe 
political conscience of the country. 

FAMINE OF 1899 . 

For, Just look about and examine the circumstances 
under which we meet here. Since you last met under the 
presidency of that good man and true — Mr. Eomesh 
Chunder Dutt — the country has passed through a calamity 
the severest of its kind. No less an authority than the 
noble statesman who is now at the head of our Governmen't. 
has spoken of it as a ‘‘ famine, which, within the range of 
its incidence, has been the severest that India has ever 
known.'’ {Cheers.) The country has suffered from two 
famines which have followed in swifter succession than any 
two previous ones and, great as has been the misei*y, acute 
as has been the suffering they have entailed upon the 
people, they have at the same time served as object-lessons 
by bringing responsible statesmanship nearer than ever 
to a consciousness of the gravity and urgency of the great 
problem, which the Indian National Congress has been 
pressing on the attention of our Rulers from the very day 
of its birth, sixteen |years ago, in Bombay. That 
problem could not be expressed in more definite and 
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appropriate Ian guage-- than was used when; the Second 
Session of the Indian ISTational Congress, which met at 
Calcutta at the end of the year 1886 under the presidency 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji—that Nestor of Indian politicians 
— passed its second resolution in these terms : — 

That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and 
views with grave apprehension, the increasing poverty cf vast 
•numbers of the population of India. 

At every subsequent Session of the Congress, stress 
was laid upon the grave character of the problem, resolu- 
tions were passed and speeches made, pointing out the 
.seriousness of the situation caused by the increasing 
poverty of the masses in India. But it takes long for 
the reforming spirit to move, and great movements, pledge 
to principles which are opposed to current ideas, have 
sometimes to waiftill Providence itself has to take their side . 
In their case history repeats itself in a manner in which 
it perhaps rarely repeats itself in other cases. \ on all 
remember the history of the Free Trade agitation in Eng- 
land. Sjieaking many years ago on the subject, the late 
Mr. Bright said that the Free Traders had to carry on 
their agitation under tremendous difficulties, and it was 
•only when famine stalked throughout the land and Pro- 
vidence came to their help that the responsible statesmen 
of the country became converts to the Free Trade Gospel, 
and Mr. Cobden won his cause. We find ourselves m a 
somewhat similar situation now in this country. The last 
two famines have in a way brought Providence to our help; 
it has taken up the cry of the Congress, and it seems 
though you heard from everywhere “.The Congress is 
coming to be right after alL’^ For, when the Yiceroy had 
-to say in his last “ Statexrmnt on Famine ” of a province 
like Gujarat, generally considered rich, that “ the weakness 
;and incapacity for resistance of the people took the Locaf 
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Government by surprise,” we may fairly say tliat the posi- 
tion taken up by the Congress from the beginning about 
the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the population 
of India” is being practically recognised by those who 
hold the destinies of this country in their hands. 

STATE FAMINE POLICY. 

I do not wish by any means to affirm that the 
Government had ignored the problem altogether in the 
past, or that it had been altogether unmindful of its 
gravity. Hor is it my intention to assert that it had 
hitherto done nothing to cope with it. If I said that, 
I should be doing injustice- to the memory of those British 
Statesmen who have repeatedly called attention to it, and 
have in their own %vay devised or suggested remedies. 
One has only to read the writings and speeches of 
Mr. Dadabhai ISTaoroji to find out that in calling attention 
to the poverty question in India during the last twenty 
years, if not more, he has taken his stand, among other 
things, on the authority of several British Indian officials 
and administrators. But my point is this, that the 
Government has not approached its solution in a broad, 
comprehensive, masterly spirit, worthy of British states- 
manship and worthy of so great an Empire as that of 
Her Majesty^s in India. The policy it has pursued in 
dealing with the problem and attempting its solution has 
been a policy of what Lord Bosebery would call patches.” 
And we n^ed not be surprised at that, however much we 
ra^ deplore it. There is indeed much in the British 
character which justly calls for admiration and apprecia- 
tion. Its genius is practical ; its devotion to duty, its 
sympathy for suffering, and its practical benevolence, as 
the last famine administration has shown, are unfiinching 
.and unswerving — and it has the old strength to domi- 
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Bate circumstances.” ■ 'This is its : strength , but, as efteii 
happens, what is our strength becomes at times our weak- 
ness. A people whose genius is practical, and whose- 
saving quality is the capacity to be roused in the face of 
an intolerable evil, is apt to let things slide until they 
cause suftering, which might have been by wuse foresight 
and judicious management prevented. And this is wha.t 
has often happened both in England and in India. What 
Lord Rosebery complained of nearly a year ago in the 
ease of administration in England holds good in the case 
of .administration in India also. 

“ I humbly think,”* said his Lordship, “ that in this country” — 
meaning England — “ we live a great deal too much from hand to 
raoufcli. . . . We are a people of enormous waste. We waste 
simply by not pursuing scientific methods.” ' 

One has only to look back to see how true this is when 
applied to the policy that has been pursued in dealing 
with the agrarian problem in particular in India. So long 
ago as January 1883, so sober and thoughtful a journal 
as the SpecfMor of London said : 

All accounts, independent and official, show that the ultimate 
difficulty of India, the economic situation of the cultivator, is 
coming to the front in a most disheartening way, and is exciting 
among the most experienced officials a sensation of positive alarm. 

And then it went on to say what illustrates the point 
I am now making that the Government in India are faced 
** by a compulsion to pass small measures when they 
know that only large measures could succeed and doubt 
their right to sanction them.” To take one of several 
instances, for years before 1875 the indebtedness of Jhe 
Deccan ryot had been a theme of loud complaint in the 
Public Press and elsewhere, but it was only when the 
in sheer desperation took the law into his own hands, and 
cut off the noses of his Marwari money-lenders, that the 
Government of Bombay woke up to the situation, and. 
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appointed a OomtEission ■ to inquire into' it. ■ W 
Oom mission j among other things, reported about the rigi- 
dity of .the land revenue system, the Government left that 
larger question aside, and went to tackle the money-lender. 

THE RIGIDITY OP THE LAND REVENUE SYSTEM. 

We had the Deecati Agriculturists Belief Act passed 
to put restrictions on the money-lender. That was equity 
to some extent, but it was %vhat Sir Raymond West called 
in his comments on the working of . the Act some years 
afterwards *Mop-sided equity,” for as he put it 

Tte ryot must pay the tax-gatherer, but as to other creditors- 
the law protects him from the obligation of meeting his liabilities. 

But the Government stood by its guns so far as its 
own land-revenue system was concerned. It defended 
that system, and we find a year after the Act I speak of 
came into force, Dr. Pollen, now retired, who was appoint- 
ed to administer the provisions of the Act, reporting as 
follows: — 

No steps that I am aware of have yet been taken that the 
revenue demand should be so timed and adjusted as not to drive the 
ryot to the sowoar, even temporarily, in order to meet it. 

1 do not wish to dogmatise on the effects of this 
Act, for I know there are officials who hold — and their 
testimony is entitled to weighty and respectful considera- 
tion — that it has brought some comfort to the ryot. But 
as a Biitish Revenue Official of the Bombay Presidency put 
it in recording his experiences of the Act, by it “ debtors 
are comforted, creditors are tormented.” But the mischief 
of^he rigidity of the land-revenue system was left un- 
touched. That is an instance of passing what the Spectator 
of London called in 1883 small measures.” And 
this small measure has now saved the Deccan ryot from 
falling an easy prey to famine visitations. Mr. Justice 
Ranade, who w’as in favour of the Act, and I had a great 



deal to do in administering its provisions before he was 
raised to the Bench, was cautious enough to say to his 

Eeport in 1881 

Of course, a famine visifcation would expose the peoples 
solvency to a test. 

Since then two famines have put it to the test— and 
we know with what results. Another illustraton of 
this policy is afforded by the complaint of the Honble 
Mr. I?icholson that though during the last thirty years 
there have been connected with agriculture numerous 
Conferences, Committees, Reports, and Resolutions, yet 
nothing has been done. Ten years ago an Agricultural 
Committee appointed by the Government of Madras 
suo-<msted the establishment of agricultural schools and 
favL in half-a-dozen stations to start with. The 
Government of India took the question out of the hands of 
the Local Government, and did not arrive at any final deci- 
sion for some year.s. In the case of the Poorundhur 
Bank Scheme, the Secretary of State took the 
out of the hands of the Government of India and the 

Bombay Government, and refused to allow the experi- 
ment to be tried on a small scale. This illustrates one 
of the obstacles to the carrying out of agricultural 
reform The Local Governments have to obtain the 
approval of the Government of India to their schemes, 

and they have to wait until the latter authority as a 

-time to consider them and hit upon a scheme which will 

be suitable to all parts of the Indian Continent 

been well remarked, “Indian official life is short,^but 
Indian discussions are long,” and officers ^ ° ^ 

expended much thought in elaborating schemes ^of reform 
have seldom a chance of seeing their labours turned o 
practical account. When they retire from the Service 
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tlieir places are' taken by others, who hare not ' the:same 
knowledge or interest in the subject. For : 

Nicholson has dented his attention to the question of 
agricultural banks ; but it is only now when he has but a 
few^ years of official life left in India, that he is appointed 
a Member of a Committee on the subject. More instances 
of this policy could be cited — a policy which has hesitated 
to deal with the agrarian problem in a thorough-going, 
broad, and statesmanlike spirit. What occurs to one on 
this subject is the question : Cannot each Presidency be 
allowed to work out its salvation in the matter of 
agricultural reform in the way it thinks best ? Surely one 
would suppose, that a Presidency has large enough area 
for this purpose, and it is only by instituting a large 
number of experiments that the true method can be found. 
If this were done, there would be healthy rivalry between 
the several Presidencies, and they would profit by the 
failure and successes of one another. 

A POLICY OF DEIFT, 

The fact is, it has been more or less a policy of drift ; 
it has left an evil to grow till it became acute, and then 
it has tried to grapple with it on the surface, and that too 
by fits and starts. India, we are told, is and ought to he 
above party politics, and we admit that there is no sounder 
maxim for administrative guidance. 

But if we have been above party politics, we have not 
escaped being the victims of petty politics. The problem 
is^reat, but the measures hitherto adopted for its solu- 
tion have been small. 

“ India House Traditions,” wrote the late Sir James Fitz James 
Stephen in his Essays on Eeclesiastical Biography published in 
1849 “ tell that when a young aspirant for distinction there 
requested one of the Chairs to inform him what was the proper 
style of writing political dispatches, the Chair made answer 
‘ The style we prefer is the humdrum f ” 
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And it is the humdrum style that has been adopted, 
generally speaking, in dealing with what now has become 
a very serious problem — the poverty of the people. It is 
no use crying, however, over spilt milk. Both the 
Government and the people have to co-operate in right 
earnest and to look ahead. The question now is, “ Is 
the policy of the future to be one of drift, or of wise, well 
regulated direction ?” There are signs and indications 
already that the policy of drift will not be the policy of 
the future, but that there will be a serious attempt to deal 
with the problem of poverty and famine prevention in a 
broad, statesmanlike and courageous manner. 

LOHB QUEZON ON FAMINE. 

We have now at the helm of the Government of 
India a statesman, of whom we may justly say that he 
promises to be all that a Viceroy of India ought to be. 
(Cheers) That he has won the hearts of the people and 
that the people trust in him goes without saying, and the 
enthusiastic receptions he met with during his recent tour 
bear unmistakable testimony to his growing popularity. 
Lord Curzon has won the hearts of the people, because 
since he came amongst us as our Viceroy, he has been more 
than a mere abstraction— he has been a flesh-and-blood 
Viceroy, who, whether he issues resolutions, or makes 
speeches on State matters, seems to the people that he 
addresses them and desires to take them_ into his confid- 
ence and make his presence, his personality, and his energy 
felt kroughout the land. {Hear, hear.) His Excellency 
made a Statement on famine early in October last, and the 
assurance he then gave after describing the woeful state to 
which the country had been reduced by the calamity , is 
assuring. He said that the Government would “not sit 
idle until the next famine comes, and then bewail the 
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TOysteries of Providence/^ It is not the Viceroy’s, sym- 
pathy alone that has been aroused by the famine that we 
have passed through. As has been remarked in many a 
quarter, one bright spot in the dark scene of the last 
famine is that it has served to draw closer the British 
officials and the people. Every word of what Lord Gurzon 
said in his Statement on famine in cordial acknowledgment 
of the administrative knowledge, the unflagging energy, 
and the devotion of the British officers” is endorsed 
throughout the country. These officers have worked 
silently amidst heart-rending scenes, and have now experi- 
enced more than ever that such suffering as the people 
have had to endure has been the acutest of its kind. 
Moreover, the great heart of the British Nation has been 
moved by the calamity, and its benevolence as also the 
benevolence of America and some other countries has real- 
ised our position and come to our aid. But one is forcibly 
reminded here of the great dictum of the late Mr. Bright 
that it is not henemlence hxk% justice alone which can cope 
with gigantic evils ; and may we not reasonably hope that 
sympathy so aroused will not fade before the problem 
forced on its attention by the last famine is solved in a 
spirit worthy of Imperial statesmanship ? 

CEETAIN ALLEGED CAUSES OP FAMINE, 

There ai*e two or three notions of which we have to 
get rid before the problem of agrarian indebtedness and 
poverty in India is approached. That famines occur 
because the monsoon fails no one denies. In a sense they 
are inevitable in India; but no more inevitable, for 
instance, than in Ireland or Egypt. If the latter country 
was able to tide over this year of the lowest Nile in the 
century without a famine, why should not India be able to 
do the same when the rainfall fails ? No famine policy ia 
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worth the name which does not discard the pusillanimous 
doctrine that famines are inevitable and that, thereforej. 
not much can be done. The question which has been forc- 
ing itself on the attention of ail serious thinkers 
and responsible Administrators is not — Why do famines 
occur? but — Why do they occur in increasing severity, 
and why is the staying jyoimr of the people growing 
down ? I do not think that anybody seriously 
believes in the population theory which is so often 
propounded in certain quarters as an answer to the ques- 
tion. There are a score of countries where population has 
been increasing much faster than in India, and yet they 
have not been struck down by the phenomenal poverty 
which is staring us in the face in this country. Sir Robert 
Giifen, speaking recently before the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society on the achievements of the 19 th century 
which is now closing, pointed out the prodigious rate at 
which the community of European nations had grown 
and was growing. The other notion is that we are a nation 
of spendthrifts, and that our ryots in particular fall easy 
victims to bad times because they do not save. Thei’e are 
eminent authorities, official and non-official who have, from 
their experience of the people in general and the. ryots in 
particular, challenged the correctness of that view. The 
average English labourer is not known to be more jjrovid- 
ent than the Indian ryot, who has, further, this natural 
advantage in his favour that he requires less food, fewer 
necessaries of life by way of clothing. If he spends on 
marriages more than he ought to, the benefit of such mild 
extravagance goes to' other ryots of his class and goes not 
without return. What is spent on marriages is mostly in 
the shape of ornaments — and ornaments serve as a resource 
to fall back upon in times of distress. This was pointed 
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oiifc' in tlie c tse of ■ .the r of the D 3ocxn. by the Deccan^ 
Ryots Gommissioo, and I see that:tha 'Hon’ble Mr. B. K,. 
Bose, who is known to measure his words carefully, says- 
the same on the authority of those who ought to know in 
the case of the agncultural classes of the Central Provinces*. 
If further proof were wanted of the extravagance of the 
accusation brought against the ryot, we have it afibrded by 
an observation made by His Excellency the Yiceroy from 
his place in the Yice regal Legislative Council some months 
ago. His Excellency computed the gross annual agricul- 
tural produce of the Indian Empire to be worth 400 crores 
of rupees, which give Rs. 20 per head as the gross annual 
income of the agricultural classes. Out of this, nearly 
Rs. 1-8 go in payment of the Government assessment on 
land, and of the balance Rs. 1-8 in payment of indirect- 
taxation. We may safely challenge those who talk of the 
ryot^s extravagance to point out another peasant in the 
world who can maintain himself on Rs. 17 per annum- 
{Cheers,) And yet he is expected to make a saving out of 
it ! IVhatever else our ryots may be, they are not a nation 
of spendthrifts. The national ideal is one of asceticism, not 
athleticism, and our people live very much up to it. That in 
itself would be an answer to the charge of extravagance* 
But even assuming that the ryot does spend something on 
marriages, it cannot be very much after all and surely life 
must be made not only tolerable bub a little pleasant even to- 
the Indian cultivator. If, in his case, we cannot, as the late 
•Mr. Gladstone desired in the case of the British workman y, 
level up his status so as to enable him to have a piano in 
his cottage, we need nob at least grudgehim some expense on 
marriage and other festive occasions which add charm to life*. 

MONEY LENDERS AND LAXV COURTS. 

The problem is, no doubt, complicated, but much de- 
32 
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pends on the view- which', a ruler takes of the possibilities 
and limitations of the power of Government to benefit the 
people. It is just possible to exaggerate the one or the 
other. Those who hold exaggerated notions of the possi- 
bilities regarding them as equivalent to those of Divine 
Providence are doomed to discomfiture ; but this at any 
rate, must be said for them that they will not bind their 
soul with clay.’' Those, on the other hand, who exaggerate 
the limitation of human Governments are those to whom 
hope never comes, and who can only plunge a race or a 
nation deeper into the depths of misery and despondency 
than they found it. It is encouraging to find that our 
present Yiceroy has no superstitious belief in the virtues 
of official action. At the same time he is not a fatalist in 
the matter of administration. No one pretends — and if 
any one does, there are very few of the class — that agra- 
rian indebtedness is due solely to any particular cause. 
"What is complained of is that the Government has but 
touched the fringe of the subject hitherto in dealing with 
the question of its solution. For instance, take the ques- 
tion of the share which the money-lender on the one hand 
and our law courts on the other are said to have had in 
■deepening the ryot's poverty. The money-lender is not a 
oreature entirely of the British Government, but as years 
ago Sir Erskine Perry, once Chief Justice of Bombay 
pointed out, whereas before the advent of the British in 
India the money-lender was either some Bania or Brah- 
min of the village, wdiose interests and foi'tunes were 
identified with those of the ryots to whom he lent ; after 
that the Marwari adventurer took his place. The ryot did, 
and does, require protection from the grasping money- 
lender, but it is admitted on all hands that he cannot do 
without the money-lender altogether. Now, we may ^fairly 
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a.k this cniestion -Have the attempts lutherto made ^to 
.,ve the ryot from the money-lender’s clutches proved .he 
r-ot’s salvation ? Take the case of the law to which I have 
above referred— the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
•lassed in 1879 . Its main object has been to save the 

Deccan ryots from the exactions of money-lenders and to 
prevent in that way lands from passing from the former 
to the latter. There is a suggestion now that the Act 
which applies to some of the districts of the Bombay 
Presidency should be extended to all. But those of us 
who have had to do with the course of litigation under the 
Act have reason to fear that the I'elief which is given by 
the Act to the ryot is more apparent than real. The ryot is 
allowed to sue his money-lender without any charge for 
court fee for his litigation. The Court scrutinises his dealings 
with his creditors with a great deal of jealousy, and helps 
him to get his land freed from exorbitant demands. That 
is so far^for the good of the ryot, but does the good go to 
him ? What professional men like myself, having to deal 
with'cases under the Act, often find is that the ryot is 
only the man who figures on the scene ; but behind him 
is some one fighting his battle, spending the money for 
him, carrying on the litigation, and getting probably all 
the 'benefit of the Act intended to save the ryot. The 
\ct in fact substitutes one creditor for another ; but all 
ihV same the ryot is not saved. This is a point which 
has struck nearly all those who have any experience of 
litigation connected mth the Act. It is my impression— 
and the impression of several of my brother pleaders— 
'fathered in the course of professional business. It is .said 
that the tendency of the ryot to have “ frequent intercourse 

to the law courts”— I borrow the words used by His Ex- 
cellency the Yiceroy in his reply to the address of the 
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Malwjana Sabha of Madras the other day— has contributed 
to his impoverishment. The Hon’ble Mr. Toynbee drew the 
attention of the Government to this phase of the problem 
during the discussion on the last Budget in the Viceroy s 
Legi-sfative Council— to the steady increase which is taking 
place year by year in the Government revenue from court - 
fees and the enormity of the law charges. He said r 
“ The character of our courts is a cause of our poverty. 
ITudoubtedly it is a striking fact that large and highly paid 
iudioial establishments are kept up to deal with litigation ^ 
the bulk of which, i.e., over 60 per cent, as an examine, 
tion of the statistics shows, concerns property or transac- 
tions worth less than Rs. 50. But this character of pur 
litigation is not so much a cause as an 'indication of the 
po'rerty of the country, showing how small the transactions 
of the community are. It is proposed to pass a law for the 
mofussil on the lines of the Arbitration Act which applies 
to Presidency Towns. That is a good move in the right 
direction and may help the ryot to some extent, but will 
not save him from his load of indebtedness. 

EAND alienation BIEL. 

That brings me to the principle of a law which has 
recently been passed for the Punjab, and the application of 
which to other parts of the country is said to be under the 
consideration of the Government. The object of this law 
is to restrict the ryot’s power of alienation. It is not 
possible to foresee the consequences of it, and we know that 
it encountered strenuous opposition in its passage through 
the Viceregal Legislative Council. Both the mover of the 
Punjab Land AUenation Bill and His Excellency the 
Viceroy have claimed for it no more than that, it is a bold 
experiment based on the principle that “ he who never risks 
anything never wins anything.” But assuming that the- 
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experimeEt will succeed, it will only serve to tie the ryot to 
the land— a very good object to gain so far ; but to tie the 
ryot to the land is one thing, and to enable Mm to live and 
flourish on it is another. Such measures may be goo«l and 
iisefu! as far as they go as palliaUms, But after all is 
done by way of palliatives for the ryot’s relief, his poverty 
will remain and the evil of agrarian indebtedness may still 
stare us in the face like the goblin in the German legend, 
who, as soon as the peasant had burnt his house down to 
get rid of him, reappeared amidst the saved furniture, and 
lustily shouted out — “ Lo ! 1 am still here {Laughter,) 

LAND EEVBNUB SETTLEMENT. 

The feeling largely shared in the country is, that 
side by side with ail these palliative measures it is neces- 
sary to relax the rigidity of the land revenue system. 
{Cheers,) Mr. Dutt dealt with this subject in his last 
year’s presidential address, and the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta 
for Bombay, and the Hon’ble Mr. Bose for the Central 
Provinces, drew pointed attention to it in their speeches 
on the last Budget at a meeting of the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council. His Excellency the Viceroy has more 
than once assured that this important subject is now engag- 
ing his “ independent investigation.” But His Excellency 
put the question to the Mahajana Sabha of Madras the 
ether day : 

Supposing that we difl reduce the assessment throughout India 
by 25 per cent., is there a man among you who would guarantee me 
that he honestly believed that there would be no more famine, no 
more poverty, no more distress. 

No one would be so bold as to give a guarantee on 
that condition, and no one, I take it, thinks that a mere 
reduction by 25 per cent, in the assessment throughout 
India will stamp out poverty, for the poor will always bo 
with us. But what is put forward is, that if the assess- 
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n,i'ei:t be i-ediiced 25 per cent, "in tlie Madras and BoiTibay 
Presidencies and in the Central Provinces, wliere revision 
nsfcessD'ieiits have been raised more than 25 per cent., the^ 
relief given will be sufficient to dispense with the necessitv 
of dii-ecfc famine relief to that extent. At present where 
Government levy high assessments in good years, they have 
. to, refund the sumS'SO levied by opening relief works wheri 
famine visits the land. ■ The rigidit-y of the land revenue 
system, its uncertainties and vagaries, are questions 'whi{3.ii 
must be tackled side by side w-ith the other phases of the 
problem, and then some step will have been taken in the 
attempt to help the ryot in coping with famine or distress. 
The lyot may be right, or the ryot may be wrong, but the 
fact is there, attested now and then by Survey Settlement 
Officers that the periodic revision of settlements has a 
nervous effect on the ryot. As an instance, I will take 
that of liiO Kal]}'an'Talu]5:a in the Bombay Presidency, as-v 
to w'liicli we gatlier from its last Settlement Report that at 
the last revision survey it was found that garden criltiva- 
tion had considerably decreased. 

In superior soils, and where sufficient moisture is retained tor 
second crops, they are grown to some extent, but not as much as 
might be. 

That is the tale told, and in accounting for it, one 
Survey Officer concerned in the revision settlement ascrib- 
ed it to the laziness and lethargy of the cultivators,” but 
another Officer ** to the advent of the revision survey for 
fear that the existence of the second crops would lead to a 
higher estimate being made of the capabilities of their 
lands.” The ryot .was not lazy and lethargic formerly 
when garden cultivation flourished ; its subsequent decrease 
can only be due to the cause suggested by the Survey 
Officer~the fear of the ryot that improvement means 
more assessment. That is the crux of the problem. The 
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■Situation would be comical,- were it ■ not serious. Wlien 
the Deccan {Ryots . Commission' -was appointed , to . devise-, 
measures for the relief of indebtedness, two of its iBembers- 
eoBcleiimed the Bombay Land Revenue and*, they 

were officers belonging to Northern India,-, and, ; therefoi.'*©;.., 
independent so .far .as the ' Bombay ■Preside.n.cy . 'went..'. 
Mr. Rogers,' who, on the ■ other hand, was a Bombay 
Civilian, has bee.n defending the Bombay systexii, but coii” 
demning the Madras system, and im-seem.s to doubt if the 
Central Provinces system is all light. That points a moraly 
and shows that even independent official opinion is not 
unanimous on this much-vexed question. We rest satisfied..; 
for the present, however, with the assurance given by 
Lord Curzon that the subject is under his consideration. 

A SYMPATHETIC AaPaCULTL'EAIi POLICY. 

All that W8 plead for is a more systematic, sympathe- 
tic agricultural policy than has been pursued. Govern- 
ment have gone to the relief of the Bengal ryot and fixed 
the relations between him and his zemindar. Government 
are going to give relief to the ryot in Eatriagiri as against 
his khot. Why does it not examine more closely than it 
has done, and subject to a thorough impartial inquiry, its 
own relations towards its own tenants ? Then, as to the 
improvement of agriculture. It was stated by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Ibbetson some months ago in reply to the Maharajah 
of Darbhanga that the Secretary of State had sanctioned 
the appointment of a Director to become the chief of a 
great Government organisation for affording assistance to 
the agricultural industry in this country. This we 
welcome as a hopeful assurance. That was the dream of 
Lord Mayo’s wise and judicious administration, and it is 
known to all that Mr. Hume in Lord Mayo’s time was 
appointed to organise an Agricultural Department for the^ 
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improvement of agriculture. But one Viceroy succeeds 
another — and we drift. At one time the cry is taken up 
that the ryot^s ways of cultivation require to be reformed. 
We hear it for a time, and then it is replaced by another 
ory that the ryot knows all about it and stands in no need 
'of help. ISTow, the Indian ryot is neither a sinner nor 
saint in his business — he is neither stupid nor perfect. It 
is ho use teaching him to give up his methods of cultiva- 
tion wholesale. He is wiser than his teachers there. 
But at the same time the State may gently take him in 
hand, and help him to improve his industry by scientific 
methods where that can be done. And it can be done, 
provided the policy is pursued systematically and steadily. 
Let us hope that this new experiment which is to be 
made by the appointment of a Director of Agriculture 
for affording assistance to the agricultural industry of the 
•country will be marked by a consistency of policy. We 
"want not only a Director of Agriculture, but a Central 
Department of Agriculture and Industriev«!. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

That brings me to the subject of industrial develop- 
ment— a subject on which I am rather afraid to speak 
with the warning before me of Lord Curzon given the 
other day at Madras, that this suject of technical educa- 
tion or industrial development has an extraordinary 
fascination for the tongue in India.” I know that there 
are people who talk about it without knowing the real 
^aspects of Indians industrial situation— but after all the 
talkers many not be altogether a useless class. {Cheers!) 
In every country the talkers precede the actors at every 
«tage of its progress. And, as the late Mr. Bright once 
put it : 
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I bav© observed fchafe all great questions in this country 
require thirty hours of talk many times repeated before they are 
Fettled, There is much shower and much sunshine between the 
'’Sowing of the s^eed and the reaping of the harvest, but the harvest 
-|8 reaped' generally after all. 

And in India, where there is such a tendency to let things 
drift, there is no fear that talk may do no good — for that 
4s one way of keeping the problem before us. The first 
Famine Commission declared that “ the multiplication of 
industries was the only complete remedy for famine.’^ 
That was twenty years ago. But since that report was 
made, verj^ little has been done to advance the suggestion 
into the region of practice. On the contrary, some things 
have been done, unconsciously perhaps, which have had 
the efiect of reducing the number of our industries. Is it 
any wonder that, under the circumstances, with millions 
of people coming on the land, millions of them should go 
out of it, and that Sir James Lyall and his colleagues on 
the second Famine Commission should find that numbers 
of the peasantry have been, and are being, reduced to 
landless day-labourers ? These are the people whom a 
famine first touches, and who flock to relief-works the 
moment they are opened, and as they go on increasing in 
numbers, famine relief must soon outrun the resources of 
'Government. The present relief policy is doomed to 
*early extinction, and already during the famine it has 
been stretched to breaking point. "We are assured here 
again by Lord Curzon that as to this question of industrial 
development, Government is bestowing its serious atten- 
tion upon the matter.” His Excellency has, however, 
suggested the difficulty which stands in the way. Replying 
to the Mahajana Sabha of Madras on this point, His 
Excellency asked : 

Are you qaite certain that those sgencies and institutions 
which exercise so powerful a control upon the mind of the Indian 
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yooth -.are .using their infiaenee as tlle3^might do' lo encourage the- 
. partie.iiiar form of edueafeion, which in theory they applaud ?■ 

'Now I do not wish for one moment to minimise this 
ditliculty. That we have onr part to do, in this matter — 
to .do 0'iir'"'best. to turn the mind of our joiitli to industrial 
■ channels rather than the seeking of merely literary educa- 
tion, and' the courting of Government employiiieiit — is 
wliat i, will freely admit. But what has liappened in India 
byAvay of a tendency to seek literary education, and go in 
' for Ooverriment employment, is what ha.pppu.erl at one' 
time in some countries in Europe, and what will happen in 
any country' at first where schools are established and. the" 
improved machinery of ofiicial adiiiinistfatioii creates a large , 
number of offices.. Montalambert many years ago pointed 
that out in writing about some countries in Europe. The 
tendency will move in another direction —slowly, but 
steadily — if the initiative conies from the State as it has 
corae in many other civilized countries. It is true that 
on the principle that wdiile one man can lead a horse to 
drink water, even twenty cannot make it drink, Govern- 
ment may open schools for technical instruction, but they 
cannot get Indian youth to enter them if the youth will 
not enter, and that Government cannot create the spirit of ' 
enterprise where there is no desire for enterprise. But 
after all the mind of the Indian youth is not so hopelessly 
conservative and blindly stubborn, There are already 
signs that our educated men are not merely talking in 
the matter. As a Madras newspaper pointed out the 
other day in adverting to Lord Curzon’s advice to the- 
students at Cochin, there is a stream of tendency in the 
direction. What is claimed at the hands of Government 
is, that it should take advantage of this tendency and do 
all it can to help and foi^ward it on. One w-ay of helping 
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it on w.is pointed out by the Indi m Agriodlanst vii March 
^ If ie whh to see how a Government «« ^’P 

Department aete on the principle \ ^ if.itiitive, 

than the iridividaal tanner, du.> to h..ke ^ 
t:T^2on. the fanner how 

he oan find new sources of pr-^ht. ir tim^e nc .v 
ir^beyond his unaided reach, the Department gives , 

Iml but always on I"! “tduttry , he' will do 

dual has secured a good S”? . . j j- j ^yirit that llm 

the rest of the work tor himself. It m , ..►ora'^e 

Iwi... D.p«».u Pi ‘*‘ nrSi p£i.7rs. 

it atone, and go on to game *^eads in Tiev/Jinfe 

wf ““tovtluabfe^ empowered to deal with manu- 
facturing industries as well as agrieuituse. ^ , . 1 4:1 

Above all, no country in the economic ana luuustua 
condition of India has thriven under a laissez fairs pohey o 
commerce and agriculture. Even in England it was only 
in the middle of this century, when industries had grown 
to manhood, machinery had been invented, and nmnulac- 
tures had fully exhausted the advisability ana needs ot 
the old policy of protection, that, in response o re 
altered circumstances, the Free Trade- policy wns 
Kow I do not plead for Protection, for, if I did I shoul 
have’ to go back to the times when people had faith m 1 ■ 
—and we do not live in those times. And even if we die 
ask for Protection, there is not the slightest clmnce tha 
we shall get it. We have to deal with the question as a 
question of practic.ri politics-and Protection i.s a cieed 
that is obsolete and British statesmen will have none of it. 
And what Lord Salisbury said some twelve years .-.go is 
true His Lordship said My belief is that Protection 
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means nothing else but Civil War.” But if the British 
manufacturer does not get Protection, he gets from the 
State something very much better in its stead— “ the open 
door ’’ or “ foreign markets ” Fow let that open-door policy 
be for the whole Empire, and let not Indian subjects going 
to Natal or Cape Colony be treated as if India bad no part 
or lot in the Empire. {Cheers.) Nor should they be subjected 
to such restrictive rules as have been recently passed as 
regards the Roorkee College in India and Cooper’s Hill 
in England. Let us have, secondly, an ‘^open door ” in 
our own country for our country’s industry. The excise 
duty levied on the Bombay mill industry clearly shows 
that under the present policy no Indian industry will be 
allowed to outgrow European competition. 

/ ECONOMY IN ADMINISTBATION. 

But the solution of this problem which calls for 
remedies against famines will not complete unless they are 
made possible by a policy of wise and Judicious economy 
in administration. Governments any more than in- 
dividuals cannot both eat the cake and have it. The 
•larger the proportion of revenue spent on the administra- 
tion, the less of it there is to provide for the administered. 
It is encouraging to find that Lord Curzon has applied 
himself to this question also. Some years ago, no less an 
authority on Indian finance than Sir Auckland Colvin 
said in an article contributed to the columns of the iVine- 
4eenth Century — ^an article which created considerable 
interest at the time it appeared — that “ there can be no 
improvement in Indian finance so long as Indian revenues 
are depleted by the claims of frontier extension.” Soon 
after his assumption of the office of Ticeroy, Lord Curzon 
addressed himself to this question, and his examination 
•of the subject in relation to the financial condition of the 
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country hasresulted in wbat may be regarded as a ^ise 
compromise, the new policy being to irritate t^e suscep- 
tibilities of the frontier tribes as little as possible and to 
conciliate their goodwill. It is true the ° 

«idising these tribes may be carried too far, and these an- 
nually-recurring subsidies may in course of time mount up 
to the cost of a war. Besides, goodwill obtained by subsi- 
dies will have to be kept up by subsidies-and these may 

become a perpetual drain on the country The^success o 
the new policy will have to depend mainly on the carefu 

choice of the officers appointed to deal with and.keep in hand 
the wild tribes on the frontier. Here it is mainly a ques- 
tion of “ men, not measures.” These rude, unsophisticated 
men adore a man that is true and brave, and decreet, and 
personal ascendancy so gained over them will be proof 
Lainst the outburst of fanaticism more than anything else. 
But it is not on frontier extensions alone that money has 
been wasted, I am prepared to make every allowance for 
elenditure to grow in these days of advancing civilisation 

Id increased State responsibilities. But it should not in 
^ny case be allowed to outgrow the capacity of the coun- 

S and when it does, it makes a costly administration 
svmonymous with a ruinous administration. Complain s 
have been made that while important works of public 
utility are postponed or declined, works of considerably 
less Lency are undertaken, and hastened on without 

reference to the state of the treasury. An Anglo-Indian 

friend cited to me the other day what may appear _ a trid- 
ipg instance, but what seems to me to be an apposite illus- 
tration of what 1 am submitting. He had always wondered, 
be said how Government could sanction the erection of a 
LtlV building for a Military Me^ in the Marine Lines on 
L Queen’s Koad in Bombay. While every pie the 
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,, O'overnmenfc, could spare was, it was said, wanted for. plague 
.and famine, hePe was a building rising in imposing great- 
ness, and it stands there as one more proof of how economy 
is more preached than practised. There is the other thing 
--—■the importation of medical men from England for the 
purposes of plague. These may appear small matters, but 
these straws best show how the wind blows. Apart from 
individual instances there is a general tendency for the 
cost of the administration of the country to increase and it 
is a danger to be guarded against. If the country pro- 
gressed in a corresponding measure, it will not much 
matter, but the country does not. The Welby Commission 
say that the cost of Civil Government increased during the 
period of 1883*84 to 1895-96 at a rate more than double 
that of the population during the same peiiod, notwith- 
standing the re-imposition of the taxation remitted in pi^e- 
vious years, and the addition of further new taxation at a 
rate only slightly in excess of the growth of the population. 
This means, to my mind, that while the prosperity of the 
nation has been practically at a standstill, the expenditure 
has grown by leaps and bounds. But it is somewhat en- 
couraging to find that the Secretary of State for India has 
resolved and arranged to relieve India by .£257,000 yearly, 
beginning on the 1st of April next. Lord Curzon, we all 
feel, has begun well by setting his face against the policy 
of drift of which I have been speaking. But after all 
Lord Curzon has come among us for five years, two of 
which have expired, and but three remain. Will British 
statesmanship drift into the old policy after him? It is 
here that our duty lies. The Congress has been from the 
beginning of its existence a standing protest against the 
policy of drift and the time is now come — -it is now most 
opportune-— when standing out more emphatically than 




ever, it ought to redouble its efforts, and help the Govern- 
ment in the solution of the great Indian problem to which 

all eyes are now turned. We belong to a movement which 

is the product of the genius of the British administration. 

It is a movement which is the natural outcome of the sphit 
of the age, and all that is best, noble, and enduring in Pa,h 
Britannia, and the one duty that devolves on it is to 
stand forth and pre.ach, “ Not drift, but wise and sustain- 
.-eel .direction will save India.’’ 

EEPK.BSE1NTATIVE AND CONSTITUTIONAL CONGRESS. 

And in fulfilling this duty we have no reason to fear 
that we shall be suspected as noisy agitators who wish to 
embarrass rather than help the Government. We have 
moved on since it used to be said in some quarters that 
the educated native does not represent the people. ^ lhat 
controversy is now a mere matter of history, or if it is not, 
I look upon it as a mere war of words. And so far as I 
have been able to gauge official opinion, the large majortty 
of those who are responsible for the good administration 
of the country recognise the v.alue of the opinion and in- 
iluence of educated natives. And the very wise and 
statesmanlike observations made on this subject, by Lord 
Gurzon in his reply to the address presented to him by 
the Municipal Corporation of Bomba3' ought to dispel all 
doubt on the point. And we have now arrived at the 
stage where the Congre.ss has it in its power to make itS 
useLlness felt by carrying on its work on its old-accas- 
tomed constitutional lines, by helping the Government 
with facts, with information, with practical suggestions, 
which will strengthen its hands, and enable it to puisue 
a policy of large and liberal measures^nd give up the 
tendency to drift in administration. 
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BUSIES OP CONGRESSMEN. 

This is the duty before us. It is that to which we 
have cooimitted ourselves, and for the performance of 
which in the spirit of loyal adherence to the Throne of Her 
Majesty, we have here assembled. We know that the 
work before the Government — the task to which our 
Viceroy has devoted himself— is arduous and beset with 
difficulties, and that years] must pass before the cause 
of reform wins. It is not for one man or even any 
body of men to say that he or they can finish the 
Avork and see his or their endeavours crowned with 
success. A learned divine has said, and said rightly, 
“ One alone among the sons of men was able to say— 

'is finished'^ But that British statesmanship has awakened 
to the gravity of the situation which envelops the Indian 
problem is one of the most hopeful signs that the country 
has a better future before it, and the last famine — the dis- 
astrous suffering that it has brought to the people, the 
terrible strain it has put upon the officials and the marks 
it has left of misery and death — will not be altogether a 
calamity, if it keeps alive the conscience it has so signally 
served to awaken. All this should hearten us for the 
future. It should encourage us to devote ourselves to our 
country’s cause with unflagging zeal. We have, as Mem- 
bers of this Congress, taken upon ourselves a sacred duty 

and be it ours to go on in the discharge of it with faith 

in our mission, hope for the future, and loyal trust in the 
sense of justice and righteousness of the Government of 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, {Loud and continued 




Secent&nth Congress— Calcatta if’Ol- 
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INTEODUCTION. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— From my heart I thank you 
for the honour you have done me m calling pie- 

side over the deliberations of your assembly irhich, to-daj 
enters on the seventeenth year of its career of nationa 
u Sness It is indeed most kind of the gentlemen who,. 

. ,f iost nroposed, seconded and supported my 

onyourbenalt inst p op^e , observe that 1 

election in such ^e.otion to the work. 

Troof.^ Z til of »„6d»c. I f... 

f it vo^ thmudi you will believe me wl.en I any that 
fulto you tU -o 5 a 1, , hour of love. 

"''"‘'"ttthat t lo;" 

it\he same love, untlinchiugly and 

THE LATE MR. JUSTICE BASADB. 

I now crave your indulgence for a few niinutes to refer 
nf the mournful occurrences which have taken 
to some of ^^e " Lahore, and which have, 

pi ice since shadow over the land. The 

f'To dtrseems to have been specially busy during the 
■t ; -fl" a harvest which ha,s filled us with the 
' atest mnef °No sooner had the new century dawned on 

Setoriz^on than the Reaper claimed as his own one of the 

the iron Lke of whom .she 

B3 




without warning, Mr. M. G. Ranade breathed his last on 
i7th January, The country was at os ce plunged into the 
deepest sorrow at this national calamity. Mr. Ranade, 
the erudite judge, the profound scholar, the keen student 
•of Indian economics, the philosopher cast in the Hellenic 
mould, reminding us of Socratic intellect and Socratic 
•simplicity, the pure patriot, of glowing zeal, and above all, 
the spotless citizen of boundless faith and hope, is no more. 
’Whether, as the poet says, he has gone to swell the fulness 
of the eternal psalm, or rise slowly to a higher birth or, as 
George Elliott pathetically sings, to join the Choir 
Invisible of the Immortal Dead who live again, his voice 
always remain with us, reminding us, and the gene- 
rations to come after us, of the great unselfish career in 
of his country, stimulating us by his example to 
in his wjike, and urging to leave our footprints, 
slight, on the sands of time. Like Mr. Gladstone, 
ho showed, as Mr. Morley informed his ’audience at Ma4n- 
chester eight weeks ago, the great things which a great 
man may make of life. Like our veteran living patriot, 
who still labours for his country’s good six thousand miles 
away, perseveringly and patiently, Mr. Ranade also made 
good the ruling motive of his life from the 
of his public career to its end. May India 
his memory for ever and ever. 

THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Ere, however, the tears on the death of Mr. Ranade 
were dry, the whole country, along with the rest of the 
British Empire, was overwhelmed with greater grief at the 
mise of our late gracious Queen-Empress. Universal 
tation followed the event, from which we have not 
finally emerged. Such was the^ beneficent infiuence of 
illustrious Sovereign during her lifetime that, though 




slie never paid a visit to India, her • people, — •men, women 
and children-— seemed, as if by magic, to feel her gracious 
presence and be gladdened by the thought that she really 
moved and lived among them. Such magnetic attraction, 
from so long a distance, was indeed marvellous, and could 
only be accounted for by her uniform solicitude and regard 
lor her Indian subjects. One touch of her love for them 
had made the whole world of India aglow with deep 
reverence and respect for her. Thus it is that in the death 
of Good Queen Yictoria, Indians mourn not only the loss of 
a unique Sovereign, of great benignity and greater grace, 
but of an affectionate mother and the type of the highest 
and- most exalted womanhood. Already history has 
enshrined her memory as the greatest of English sovereigns 
who, for the unprecedented period of sixty-four years, had 
bravely and majestically borne the yoke of a mighty empire 
which had grown wibh the growth of her rule, east and west, 
and counted well-nigh one-foiirfch of the human race. As 
far as her Indian subjecbs were concerned, every important 
domestic event in the Royal household, or historical occur- 
rence in the counbry, had h id bhe influence of attaching them 
closer and closer to her throne, and deepening their loyalty 
towards her person and rule. Her solicitude for their 
moral and material welfare, her sincere Royal wish for 
■equal and impartial justice, and her • spirit of religious 
toleration are now matters of history. They have proved 
the strongest links in the chain which binds them to the 
beneficent British rule. And it may be said with truth 
in her case that in their contentment and security and 
in their gratitude for her government, she had, in the 
words of her own memorable Proclamation, twice re- 
affirmed, her “ best reward.” The Queen-Empress is no 
b ib in t'i3 w^rhof the ^late Poet-Laureate, it may b 
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observed that 'if slie- has row laid aside ' her terrestrial 
er own, she now wears ' another an.d/ truer one than ■ any 
•wreath that hiuiianity can weave for hei*. In every part 
of the coiuitry memorials are being raised which are 
""destined, hh® those ancient monoliths of the great Ashoka 
of happy memoiy, to perpetuate her name so long as the 
siui and moon endure. But more than monuments of 
marble and bronze, it may be unhesitatingly observed that 
the nime of Yietoria the Good will live for ages to come 
in the hearts and affections of the Indian people, 

THE LATE MR. BICKINLEY. 

The death of another exalted ’personage, by the hand 
of a dastard!}' assassin is also greatly to be lamented. 
Though not directly connected with India, the Indians 
have a genuine love and regard for the Americans, v/ho 
are, after all, the kith and kin of the English beyond the 
Atlantic. We are sppcially grateful to them for their 
generous sympathy and support during the dark days of 
the two severe famines which closed the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was an act of international sympathy which we 
Indians can never forget. The death of Mr. McKinley, 
late President of the United States, is, therefore, greatl}^ 
deplored by us. It is indeed mournful to reflect that so 
good, so capable, and so popular a President should have 
fallen by the hand of one of the bands of that fanatic 
brotherhood, who entertain the frenzied cult that Society 
and Order are best served by anarchy and shooting down 
or stabbing princes, potentates and presidents. That such 
ideas should now and again take practical shape is deplo- 
rable. They sully the fair fame of the West, which, It is to be 
hoped, Civilization and Humanity may soon put an end to. 

THE LATE SIB SESHADRI. 

Lastly, we cannot but be sorry for the death, at the 
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SiU'ly age of fifty-seven, of Sir Seshadii, the distingaisliod 
Dewan of the Mysore State. In him the country loses an 
administrator of the highest capacity and most matured 
experience. He was the latest instance of the Indian 
state.sman, who had shown himself capable of governnig 
fully an indigenous State with as much skill and sagacity, 
judgment and determination, tact and sympathy as 
of the greatest of Eiigli-sh administrators who have lelt 
their mark on British Indian history. Sir Seshadri has 
now gone to swell that illustrious roll of modern Indian 
.statesmen at whose head shines the ever-to-be-remembered 
Sir Salar Jung ; but let us hope that all our ^"ative States 
may from time to time produce administrators of similar 
ability and renown to demonstrate, if demonstration be 
still needed, that statesmanship i.s not a monopoly winch 
is confined to one race and one country alone, 

THE COMING CORONATION. 

But let me now turn from the mournful past to the 
gladsome pre.sent. The Prince of Wales whose respectful 
acquaintance this country made over a quarter of a century 
ago is now the King of England and Emperor of India. 
We are greatly rejoiced at the fact that there now sits for 
the first time on the venerable throne of King Alfred the 
Great, whose millenary was so enthusiastically celebrated 
a few months since, a Sovereign who had visited this great 
Empire which is justly said to he the brightest jewel in 
the British Crown, and won the hearts of its princes and 
people by his unaffected simplicity, his incomparable grace, 
and his sterling sympathy. The circumstance is unique 
indeed in the annals of England and India alike which 
History will not fail to record in the fulness of time. Our 
only regret is that the gentle and popular Queen Alexandra 
•did not accompany her royal Oonsort on that occasion. 
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All the same the great esteem and regard in %vhich she iS' 
held is no less than that in which Indians held her late 
illustrious mother. Exactly six months from this day the 
country will have the pleasure of laying at the foot of the 
throne of their Majesties, on the auspicious occasion of 
their Coronation, its sincere congratulations and further 
expressions of its attachment and devotion to their rule. 
It becomes, therefore, the duty of this Congress, now- 
assembled in session, to take the necessary steps to be able 
to offer at the time its dutiful address of congratulation to 
their Gracious Majesties and wdsh them a happy and bril- 
liant reign. And let us fervently hope that reviving the 
immemorial usage of former sovereigns of this ancient 
country, His Majesty may be pleased to take occasion by 
the hand and confer on the people some mark of his Eoyal 
Justice and beneficence, which shall not only evoke unbound- 
ed enthusiasm among them but hand down his august 
name with feelings of the greatest gratitude to their 
children’s children for many a generation to come. 

FAMINE SLOW'LY PASSES A^YAY. 

Turning now to a retrospect of the year jusb coming 
to a close, the first important event which attracts our 
attention is the passing away, slowly but steadily, of the 
famine conditions wrhich unhappily prevailed to a deplor- 
able extent during the preceding twelve months. The 
recent monsoon, with its fair harvest, has greatly tended 
to improve those conditions though it is a fact that parts 
of Gujarat and the Deccan as well as Kathiawar are in the 
throes of a third famine. The situation there is not only 
gruesome but positively heart-rending. Apart from the 
holocaust, the two previous seasons of insufficient rainfall 
have claimed, both in men and plough cattle, there is 
apprehended this time a dearth of drinking -water as the 
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season advances. This contingency is awful to contemplate. 
But it is to be devoutly hoped that the winter rains may 
tend to alleviate the aggravated condition of hardship and 
distress from which the peasantry is sudering at presents 
We are, however, aware of the anxiety of the Government 
in reference to the grievous situation of the two provinces. 
It is indeed gratifying to record the fact that since the 
date of the assumption of his high ojffice, the Yiceroy has 
been able to infuse among the officials not a little of his 
own spirit of greater watchfulness, solicitude, sympathjv 
and, above all, of speedy action for those suffering from the 
visitations of famine. That spirit will, no doubt, be able, as 
far as human efforts can go, to alleviate in a great measure 
the affliction of those who are now unhappily subjected for 
the third time to the appalling inroads of the drought. 

EFFECTS OF FAMINE. 

It goes without saying that the two admittedly severest 
famines of the century have greatly taxed the energy 
and resources of the Government. We have been officially 
informed that the total cost of relief on their account has 
amounted to 25 crores of rupees, whereof 17| crores are 
direct expenditure. But great as this cost is, it is nothing 
in comparison with the loss of crores entailed on the pea- 
santry in the afflicted parts by reason of deficient crops 
and almost total destruction of agricultural cattle. It is 
to be greatly feared that the restoration of the live stock 
to the number which was estimated before the famine com- 
menced will take some years. Meanwhile this diminution 
of the ryot’s capital is certain to tell upon his industry 
and bare annual income. So that the sacrifice the State 
has undergone cannofe be considered to be abnormally" 
heavy relatively to the losses which the impoverished ryots 
hive suffered. Already the Government has toH us of 
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the returning prosperity to its finances. Unfortunately 
the .same can in no way be predicated of the peasantry, 
who will be more closely chained to the wheel of toil for 
the nest ten years at the least in order to be able to 
retrieve the utterly destitute position into which they have 
been plunged by the double calamity. It would, however, 
be illogical to jump to the conclusion that because State 
finance.s are supposed to prosper, therefore, the mass of the 
cultivators are prospering also, hfothing is more delusive 
or opposed to fact, 

STATE AND PRIVATE REL.IEP. 

Again, it is of importance to remember that all over 
-the world, State expenditure has to be derived from the 
annual produce of the land. In India especially nearly 
28 per dent, of the gross revenue is derived from the tillers 
of the soil, who form the bulk of the population. It is 
not as if the State by its own diligence were able to ac- 
cumulate 25 crores of rupees, which it afterwards sacri- 
ficed for the relief of millions of distressed and starving 
humanity. All the money comes from the labour of the 
sweating cultivators them.selves. Practically, therefore, in 
spending the monies on the famine-stricken, the Govern- 
ment, as an enlightened but alien and Christian Govern- 
ment, was doing no more than the duty it owed to those 
who yearly contribute crores to its treasury. But the 
spirit of humanity which prompts so large an expenditure, 
when famine unhappily overtakes the land, is beyond all 
praise. Organised State philanthropy is, however, known 
■to be a plant of too recent growth. It is needless to remind 
jou that up to the date of the Behar famine of 1866, there 
were no systematic relief operations of the character which 
we have since witnessed. This methodical system of 
relief has developed with the march of civilization and the 
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Di’o^i'ess of li lima, ne .ideas all -over the .world... . Just, as iti.,,. 
matters of jail disciplirieand reforms, there has been a great 
evolution in .the mind of the British people, so in refer-, 
ence to famine relief.. England, herself,, half a century 
ago, would have .hardly thought of such a perfected stand- 
and of relief operations as was p.ractically carried out in 
fiidia clnring the two recent famines. But not to go too 
far, take. the case of Russia of to-day It. k well known 
that there has been a prolonged famine m that coiintr}^ foF' 
■the last seven yea.rs consecutively. Can it, .however, be said 
that even now she has realised the standard of relief organi- 
.s.ation which the British. Indian Government, despite many, 
.mistakes., has on the whole so, .successfully carried out ? 
Thus, !*!) Jiidgingof the. relative eMciency of relief in matters 
■of famine, it is essential for., purposes.. of a just comparison 
to .take into consideration the standard of cdiarity and 
ph i||in til Fop.y which, .may have prevailed in a given country 
nt a given age. It would, however be unfair to judge of the 
results of one period ■ by applying to it a standard prevalent 
. in another. , 

i.ndia’s oratitude, and patience. 
iNone ivill have the temerity to deny that the Govern- 
ment of India, in coping with the two recent famines, has 
achieved a success never before attained. The key to that 
success may be principally discovered in that lofty stand- 
ard of duty and responsibility which it prescribed to itself^ 
no doubt, prompted by the humanitarian views which the 
■eivilisation of the nineteenth century has almost crystal- 
lised all over the world. Secondly, it may be perceived in 
the solicitude of the authorities to profit by their previous 
experience. For this act of State humanity, India acknow- 
ledges with unanimous voice its warmest gratitude. And^ 
while it is a pleasure to record this memorable fact, it is 
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equally a pleasure to refer to that private charity and 
beneficence which were visible during the dismal period. 
Despite bad trade and diminishing prosperity in our staple 
arts and manufactures, the fountain of that charity con- 
stantly flowed. State relief was most liberally supple- 
mented by private, as the recent publication of the Report 
of the Central Committee of the Famine Relief Fund 
informs us. ^ But what greatly adds to the merit of this 
private charity is the magnificent fund raised by the Lord 
Mayor of London, by Lancashire, by other counties in 
England, by Australia and by the United States. Indians 
are not insensible to these foreign donations in money and 
grain. They feel extremely grateful to England and 
England's kith and kin beyond the seas for what the}^ 
have done with regard to the alleviation of starving huma- 
nity in this country. Barring the “ melancholy mean- 
ness of the British Exchequer in persistently refusing to 
render financial justice to India by giving a grant of 
5 millions sterling, it is indeed a bright episode in our 
mournful annals, which is certain to be remembered for 
many a year to come. But if the State has nobly dis- 
charged its duty, it is indeed a matter of the greatest 
satisfaction to notice the testimony borne by all who have 
visited the famine camps, from His Excellency the Viceroy 
down to -the humblest person, to the exemplary powers of 
patience and endurance displayed by the unhappy famished 
themselves all through the most trying periods through 
which they endeavoured to struggle for existence. In the 
words of the Finance Minister as recorded in his last bud- 
get, they are certain to “ leave a memorable record in the- 
history of mankind.*^ 

THE FAMINE POLICY OP THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

The lessons, however, which the two famines have- 
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taugliti will, it is to be devoutly hoped, be carefully borne 
in mind. Much has no doubt been done, and done with 
success. But much mox'a still remains to be done. 
The def ects pointed out by the Com missions of 1898 and 
1900 should be removed, especially those revealed in 
Bombay. Ko doubt, the Government of that Presidency 
has attempted an elaborate defence of the details of its 
famine management, which had been severely criticised by 
Sir Antony MacDonnell and his colleagues. But much of 
that laborious rejoinder is uneonvincing. Anyhow, it has 
not improved the position of that Government if public 
opinion expressed on that cqjology is to be taken into 
consideration. But be the defence right or wrong, it 
cannot be gainsaid, broadly speaking, that the Bombay 
Government had misconceived its true functions as regards 
famine relief operations both in 1897 and 1899 — the 
result, in my personal opinion, of a too illiberal and 
narrow view of the situation. In that Presidency theie 
was some strange infatuation on the part of those responsi- 
ble for the relief which led to the many deplorable 
incidents in Gujarat. The primary idea was to run 
famine on the cheap. Hence there was considerable false 
economy of a most grievous character, which ultimately 
resulted in heavy mortality and most acute stage of the 
famine. The tests were hard and unreasonable, while the 
system of wages and task-work was unusually rigorous. 
But on this subject, and on that of the appalling inade- 
quacy of the medical staff employed — an inadequacy of 
which His Excellency the Viceroy was himself personally 
convinced .when visiting the Guzarat Relief Camp — the 
Commission, so ably presided over by Sir Antony MacDon- 
nell, have commented so freely that I would lain refrain- 
from repeating them here. Apart from the mortality 
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caused bj the most illiberal policy pursued for , a time by 
the Bombay Government, but eventually modified under 
■severe pressure of public opinion, there was a, large number 
of deaths from cholera, owing to the inadecpiacy of medical 
hospital assistants. 

“ Cholera raged inMaj,” say the Commissioners, “ and did net 
Snally abate till August. It is stated by all witnesses that miinh 
of the mortality due to cholera was wrongly assigned to other 
diseases, and it is evident from the figures given below that to a 
large extent this was so.” 

But even apart from cholera, the excessive mortality 
from famine in Bombay Presidency was deplorable. 

Making allowances,” again say the Commissioners, “ it is 
not possible to dissociate the mortality from the famine or to 
regard it as inevitable. We have no doubt that the mortality in 
the period up to May would have been less, had more works 
been opened near the peoples’ homes in the Kaira and the Paneh 
Mahal Districts, and had \h’e provisions of the Famine Code in 
regard to the distribution of gratuitous relief in the villages been 
acted upon with due liberality. We are also of opinion that mush 
of the cholera mortality vvouid have been avoided had the provision 
in reserve of a scheme of village works enabled the authorities to 
split up the large w'orks and return people to their homes, and had 
the organization ou the works been more efficient.” 

Thus, it will be seen bow the famine policy of the 
Bombay Government was comparatively a failure. That 
authority, which was taken to task from the very begin- 
ning by its critics, was too self-sufficient to modify its 
mistaken policy, which eventually resulted in such heavy 
and lamentable mortality, , N'ay more. An attempt was 
seriously made in the Press to contradict public opinion 
as if it were valueless or unfounded. The results of the 
Commission’s investigation have now demonstrated the 
fact that, after all, the public were in the right, and 
those responsible for the famine operations grievously in 
the wrong. That error has now been admitted by the 
Bombay Government, but it is indeed most extraordinary 
that it should have pleaded , it as a justification of the 
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ivoiiej it, pursued. ' In its defence it has laid the bkiBe..of : 
that error at the dooiv .of the Government of ^ India., It ; 
pi:ts forth in its extenuation the ,circiilar of Mr. Holder-, ' 
which, .prescribed economy. It did nothing but; 
fdtlifiiHy follow it, practising economy with a vengeance,,' 
This part of the defence has already been severely criti.-. ■ 
cised. ,Gommeriting on it, the Advocate of India^ in its- 
issue of the 22nd November 1901, justly observed : 

It is iiieoneeivable to our mind that the Executive should have 
been so overpowered by this. perfectly legitimate act of the Govern- 
ment of India that it felt hound to shirk its obvious and plain duty 
at a time of emergency and to hold tight on the public purse-strings 
v^hilst the people were dying in thousands from sheer want. 

In plain words, the defence of the Bombay Govern - 
nient amounts to this— that it refused to do its obvious 
duty because it had been warned by the Circular to be 
careful how the money given to it was spent : — 

“ If doubt actually existed as to the meaning of the Circular/’ 
proceeds the this could have been brushed away in 

half an hour by the simple process of wiring to Simla for specific 
insferuefcions. To openly declare at this date that they feared to 
inCar censure is an admission of neglect of a precaution which 
would have entirely obviated any such criticism of the Bombay 
famine policy.” 

A HOLLOW DEPENCE, 

Again, the Timm of India, which also thrciighout 
fairly criticised that policy on the basis of the authentic 
information carefully supplied by its own representative 
and other coiTespoiidents, is constrained to observe in 
reference to this extraordinary self -incriminating defence 
that : — ■ 

It is more in the nature of a stafcemenb of the difficulties 
which the Bombay Government had to encounter in meeting the 

last famine, than a vindication of what they actually did It 

is not easy to distinguish between the excuses of the Bombay 
Govex-nment and the accusations brought against them by ericics 
of their famine policy, .... They admit that their arrangements 
were not sufficient to meet adequately the emergency which arose. 
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And what was the reason? The Government of 
Bombay pleads the following 

The recurrence within two years of a more extensive famine 
than those of 1876-77, and 1896’97 was not considered to be a 
danger to be seriously anticipated. 

How fatuous is this reasoning and how strange 
indeed that a responsible Government should give it 
currency, when common sense informed the Presidency at 
large that one famine following closely at the heel of 
another, without having afforded any breathing time to the 
ryot to recuperate himself to however small an extent, cannot 
but hit him harder, and suggested that, therefore, thp State 
should be fully prepared for the more distressingemergency 
certain to arise. On this defence of the Government of 
Bombay, Just quoted, the Times of India (22nd November) 
had the following further scathing commentary : — 

We have only to substitute war for famine, aad the Commander- 
in-Chief for the Government of Bombay, to illustrate the utter 

iintenableness of this explanation The collapse of 

Gujarat was to some extent unexpected, but how do Government 
reconcile the confession in the fifth paragraph of their letter, that 
they under-estimated the resourees'and staying power of the inhabit- 
ants of that province, with the statement in the third section of 
the next paragraph that the relations of the Collector with the 
subordinate officers are so close that nothing abnormal should long 
escape his notice, and there is no chance of any distress occurring 
without his having had an opportunity for preparing for it. 

The abnormal did happen. It was pointed out at 
iihe earliest stage by all outside critics, even the most 
friendly, that the second famine was "of abnormal inten- 
sity, and yet the Government of Bombay obstinately 
adhered to that attitude of non-chalance, as if the thousands 
of deaths by starvation, which undoubtedly resulted fi’om 
that attitude, were nothing to it 1 Every just critic of that 
-Government will, therefore, agree with the ; perfectly fair 
observation of the Times of India that : 
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edifying figure by its extraordinary action in tne matter ot 
tbe Gujarat Inquiry. Its Kesolution thereon is even 
more indefensible than the excuse of its famine 
policy. After having instituted a Judicial inquiry 
and received the verdict of the trying authority, 
it seems to have gone behind the judgment of Mr. Maco- 
nochie, and by a procedure which has been universally 
pronounced to be utterly illogical, if not something worse, 
tried to whitewash itself and the subordinates implicated 
from the allegations made in the Legislative Council by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokuldas K. Parekh, namely, tyrannising 
the destitute ryot and exacting revenue with the left 
hand, while doling out tahdvi advances with the right. 
Public condemnation of this way of disposing of the 
scandal is great, and I need not say that it has in no 
way enhanc(Ml the reputation of that Government. If at 
all, it has by its impatience of englightened and even 
authoritative criticism done its best to diminish the 
confidence of the people in the impartiality of its adminis- 
tration. Only two individuals stand not in shining relief 
in this matter — Mr. MaconoChie and the Hon. Mr. Gokui- 
das Kahandas Parekh. The verdict of the former is accept 
ed as being independent and impartial, while the great 
courage displayed by Mr. Gokuldas in proving his allega- 
tions to the hilfc at immense sacrifice is universally praised. 
He has, in fact, fully vindicated himself and “ Gujarati, 
his original informant. 

IS THERE RESPONSIBILITY IN THE GOVERNMENT ? 

Gentlemen, I think I have now referred at sufficient 
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lengtii' to the extriiordinary afifl most iinconvincirig defence 
the Bombay Government has made with regard to . its 
famine policy, and would,, therefore, refrain from further 
animadv’erting.on it. -We- may leave that Government to 
derire such consolation from it as best it may. The more 
serious constitutional question, however, which arises from 
it should not be allowed to escape our attention. What 
.we have to ask is, whether there is any responsibility with 
any authority whatever in this serious matter ? Or is it 
still the case, as was stated years ago, by John Bright in: 
one of his memorable speeches, that in India it would seem 
that there ax^e three kinds of responsibility, namely, the 
C|uestion of divided responsibility, of concealed responsibi- 
lity, and of no responsibility wdiatever.’’ It should be 
l)orne in mind that there is great danger in a repetition of 
such error of judgment in future in any Provincial Goveim- 
meiit. It ivS, therefore, to be devoutly hoped that the 
beneficent intentions and instructions of the Government 
of India with regard to famine will everywhere be followed 
with scrupulous care and faithfulness in future operations,, 
w’bich we all hope may now be remote. 

FAMINE CODES DO NOT PREVENT FAMINE* 

This subject natundiy leads us to the Famine Code 
itself. In all human affairs it lias long been recognised 
that, how’^er perfect the measures may be, the value of 
their perfection greatly depends on the men who eventu- 
ally happen to caimy them out. In matters of State, the same 
proposition holds equally good. Hence, the Government 
of India may go on tinkering and perfecting its Code, 
never so long, but it is hopeless to expect that while the 
men, to carry out its excellent provisions in practice, are 
not of the right type, all the good that might be expected 
W'ill be achieved. And, after all, what may the most 
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perfecb Famine Codes accomplish? They will mi w^ent 

Lmine. At the best they are a set of instructions to 
guide and direct the famine officials how to act undei- 
tiven circumstances and how famine may be allayed 
kough, therefore, the efforts which the Govern nmnt _ of 
India makes, on the recommendations of each Famine 
Commission, to improve the Famine Code, are praiseworthy 
it must be candidly observed that they are in a way f uti e. 
Not all the codes and pandects, on famine relief will ever 
go to famine by a hair’s breadth. Statesmanship 

Ties not in devising these Codes but in concerting far- 
sighted measures which shall famine. Famine- 

Codes are most useful when famine actually prevails; but- 

by themselves they do not avoid famine. 

impomcv op bunking famine on the cheap. 

Another point in the same connection may here be 
touched before I proceed to make a few observations on 
the prevention of famine. The Famine Commission com- 
pute the total direct expenditure on the last famine at 
ten crores of rupees, and the indirect at five crores more. 
But this aggregate expenditure of fifteen crores is charac- 
terised as excessive. They say it “ far exceeds that in- 
curred in any previous famine.” Evidently, it is implied 
that the State in future should take care that such a large 
expenditure is not incurred. They, however, felt con- 
scious while making the remark that it was liable to be- 
misunderstood. So immediately follows the qualification,, 
namely, that they 

do not for a moment advooate a departure from the humane 
nkv ot famine relief laid down by the Government of India ; but 
MPerienee has shown that the object m view can be attained at a 
Srlte coat with little demoralization, if prudence and foresight 
be duly exercised, and if means be properly adjusted to ends. 
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As laid down in the abstract the principle is indeed 
admirable. But who is to be the judge of moderation ? 

It will all depend on the view the chief officials at the seat 
of the Central Government may take at a period of famine. 
The Imperial treasiu’y may be far from full ; or it may be 
that it has to disburse large .sums on other undertakings 
or on warlike operations. Under such a condition of aflairs 
the Imperial fiat might go forth that famine expenditure 
should be kept well in hand — in other words, most nig- 
gardly' incurred. The practical result of such an order 
may be easily anticipated. The provincial administrations 
would readily fall in with the views of the Central Govern- 
ment and endeavour to do all in their power to run famine 
on the cheap, as the Bombay Government actually 
did. The last found a convenient excuse for its own 
condition of unprepared ness by laying the blame at the 
door of the Government of India. This is the great evil 
to be avoided. In the case of Mr, Holderness’ Circular 
alluded to, it is superfluous to observe that it was the 
subject of much hostile criticism throughout the country. 
In substance, it enjoined expenditure to be kept as low as 
possible, no doubt' consistent with safety to the life of the 
famished (which was jAe point the supine Government of 
Bombay grievously missed) under the pretext of preventing 
people not in need of State aid flocking to the famine 
camps. That plea had really no solid foundation in fact, 
and remains unsupported even after the report of Sir 
Antony MaoDonnell’s Commission. As a matter of fact, 
if people began to crowd at the very outbreak , of the 
famine in relief camps, it was because they found them- 
selves utteidy prostrate and destitute after the effects of 
the earlier visitation of 1896-97. They had absolutely 
no breathing time to recuperate themselves. Evidence 
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:,i tlie crippled and helpless condition to winch most 
-he peasantry in the afflicted parts were redneed by the 
j'.i.nine^of that year is not wanting in Sir James Lyalls 


: ri 


wanting 

ret. It is, therefore, quite intelligible there is greater 
ax of the starving at the very outbreak of the second 


. imitation. Butsuoh a phenomenon should have been care 
' illy investigated and its causes verified 


before taking 

•lanWssary alarm and issuing that ^ ill-fated Circular, 
which, in Bombay at least, worked so disastrously. 


PHIXCIPLBS ASD PEACTICE. 

Having observed so much, it should not be under- 
stood that the abstract principle laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India is unsound, namely, that famine expendi- 
ture everywhere should be judiciously regulated with a 
due regard to the conditions of each locality. On the 
eontrary, it is but right and proper that the State .should 
safeguard the interest of the general tax-payer. But will 
all know how in Indian affairs principles laid down in the 
abstract are one thing, while their practical carrying out 
is another ? In famine matters it is the case that some of 
the Provincial Governments, with their finances at a low- 
ebb. are naturally prone to economise expenditure to a 
dangerously narrow limit. They always try to be one 
better in the exercise of their economic conscience than 
the Central authority itself. This tendency on the part of 
subordinate Administrations needs to be carefully watched 
and cheeked, as if unwatched and uncontrolled from above, 
it is prolific of the greatest mischief to the starving popu- 
lation. Again, in carrying out the instructions of the 
central authority for a judicious expenditure, it is highly 
essential that the human factor should on no account be 
overlooked. In famine relief opjerations finance has to be 
subordinate to humanity itself. Discrimination and human 
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sympathy for the woes and sufferings of the starving and 
the dying, of orphans and widows, of the sick and the 
infirm, of the less able-bodied and the helpless 'women— 
these demand paramount consideration. It is to be feared 
that it is a disregard of this special aspect of famine which 
eventually leads to illiberal expenditure every way and 
exposes all Administration to the adverse but Justifiable 
criticism of the public. So much for the evil of circulars 
of the character just alluded to, 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, 

But Provincial Administrations are also apt some- 
times to be carried away, when, in obedience to so-called 
‘‘ confidential ” circulars, issued by the central authority, 
called upon to practice economy of a penny-wise but mis-* 
cbievous character. This specially happens when the 
Imperial Government finds itself financially embarrassed 
by one reason or another. I need not recall here the two* 
historical instances which occurred during 1877-78, with 
reference to the famine in the Madras Presidency and in 
the Korth-West Provinces. The Indian Government was 
then in .a state of hostility with the Amir of Afghanistan. 
The Imperial treasury wanted all the money for the last 
object, but you cannot have forgotten what the sequel 
•was. I pass over in silence the narrative of that most 
lamentable famine, which resulted in the terrible mortality 
of 12^ lakhs in the hT.-W. Provinces, and of 20 lakhs in 
Madras, as related in the Famine Commission Report of 
1880. 

RATIONAL WAY OF EXPENDING MONIES ON FAMINE RELIEF. 

It would be thus seen how dangerous is it to down 
a hard-and-fast line with regard to famine expenditure. 
Moreover, just ponder for a moment on the monies, which 
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the State spends like water on a border or trans-frontier 
war, the raison cVetre even of which may be more than 
doubtful. Crores are spent on warlike operations, the 
ethics of which may be most questionable, on the plea of 
repelling external enemies ; but when at our own door our 
own enemy claims victims by thousands and millions, the 
economic conscience of the Government seems to undergo a 
sudden evolution, the purse is at once tightened, and all eco- 
nomic lessons are at once remembered ! In fact, the policy 
would seem to be that you may spend as many crores as you 
like on frontier scares and wild goose expeditions, but when 
it comes to laying low the internal enemy of famine at your 
very door, the man in charge of the Imperial treasury must 
sit tight and discourage all judicious expenditure ! Let Ug 
hope such a policy will no longer find ascendancy in the 
Council of the Government of India. Expenditure on 
famine must be regulated in each instance according to its 
extbnt, its intensity, and the local circumstances accompany- 
ing it. It is the only rational method to pursue if the 
ultimate object is to see that not a single soul, as the 
Viceroy, be it said to the credit of his humanity, justly said, 
dies of starvation. And here it may be worth remember- 
ing that the monies spent, whether they be 10 crores or 
' 15 crores, are, after all, the monies contributed by the very 
people for whose relief that expenditure is incurred. Cheese- 
paring expenditure and low mortality are never compatible. 
It is only by a discriminate and liberal expenditure that the 
starving millions can be saved from the jaws of death. We 
are, however, told that the Government is bound to watch 
the interests of the general tax-payer. But may it be 
asked who is that entity % Is he not the same individual 
whose class annually contributes well-nigh 50 crores to the 
I mperial Treasury under the following heads ? 
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Laia^d Bevec lie . ... Crores 2G 
Salti .... , ... „ S.v 

Staaips ' ' ... „ 4". 

’ Exeise . _ . . ■ ... , „ 5| 

Pro^ioeial. Ralesi ' ... „ Sh 

Kegisfcratloo' ■ ■ f 

' And is it ' not the 'case tliat it is the same r/iass c : 
people who enntribu'fce- . those 50; crores who iiock to the 
relief .Cfuii'ps" ill . .times of famine when driven * by sbeei 
desperation, and want ? One-fi'fth of this annual corit:;-* 
bution only comes to 10 ercres. But, as is o;^cialIy de- 
clai’-ed, ' famine reciirs in the land once every 11 years, 
though, of course, the late famine \?as an exception. Sc 
that 2 per cent, of his own contribution once in 11 years 
is ceitairJy not an .-extravagant expenditure to alleviate 
his distress in times of scarcity or fa'mine,' In other words,, 
if you reserve on-e-hfth per cent, of 50 crores per anriiiin, is 
it a great or extraordinary sum ? Let ' me inform you, 
gentlemen, that in the matter of Railway Finance rdone. 
the State incurs a net loss to the extent of a crore of rupees 
per aiiBiuTj, which is met from the o:i'di,rjarj' reven'iies of the 
Empire. This fact ina}' be ascertained by a,njone desirous 
to verify it from the Administration Reports of Railways,.*' 
It ■was brought out, again, in evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, and I would draw’’ the- 
attention of you all to Appendix Xo. 28, at page 225, Yol. 
JI of the Report. But this crore is unseen^ and therefore, 
attracts attention. 

■SIB CHARGES ON FAMINE EX-PENDITUEE. . 

It is, therefore, to, be sincerely hoped that famine ex- 
penditure will be incurred in conformity with the peculiar 
conditions attendant on each famine rather than on any 
hard-and-fast lines which the Imperial Government may 
choose to dictate to suit its own peculiar exigencies of the 
hour. In this connection I am disposed to agree with the 
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,„avk. ».<ie by Sir Charles Elliott in bis fooni =»«- 

V.iition to tlie A-siaiic Quarterly Remew for ^Octobei ^ , 

Hiich critically. ea.a,iunes the report of the 

w-iission. It is to be presumed most of you, if m u * > 

Itarued what views Sir Charles holds on f i 
sii-c cost of the last famine. Th-at cUs^ngmshed official . 
fi recognised authority on the cpestiou o. 
experience of famine expenditure may be said to b. * 
gr eater than any member of the Famine Comnussion ^ 
Charles is not at all convinced from the -^dence 
by the Commission that the cost was a a ^ 
bearing in mind, firstly, the intensity o 

following as it did the one of 1896-97, and, 

extent of the relief that was administered and the <- 
tion of it. Having said so much on this 
the Famine Commission’s report, we may congia u .r 
Antony MacDonnell and his colleagues on other 
which they have expressed their candid opinion. Iso douM, 
Ilmost a/of ns will difibr as regards their 
on the incidence of land-revenue assessment and t 
ing question of restriction of transfer. But i i& ^ 

faLry to note that in the main the Commission has en- 
dorsed almost all the objections urged by leading exponents 
of Indian thought in the country, and specially those ramed 
in my own Presidency as regards suspensions and remissio 
of revenue and the concentration, as far as possible, oi 

famine labour on village relief works and other cognate 

matters. It is also satisfactory to note the genuine testi- 
mony borne by the Commission, ' as all other experts in 

agricultural matters have done, to the skill of the Inihan 
peasant. Here is a pregnant sentence which may be w ell 

borne in mind : — \ „ i. 

In the mere practice of eiiUivation, Agricultural Departments 
have probably much to learn from the cultivator. 
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EICOMMEKBATIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 

As regards the many practical recommendations made 
by the Commission, it is not possible to refer to them in this 
place at any great length. This, however, may be observed : 
that if they are carried out in the spirit in which they are 
made, a wholesome change in the conditions of the impover- 
ished peasantry may be slowly discernible. As matters stand 
at present, it is to be feared that it will be long before all 
traces of the evil effects of the last two famines disappear 
from the land. But meanwhile all the State can do, in 
pursuance of the recommendations now made, will no 
doubt to a certain extent tend to ameliorate his condition. 
At present he is so far crippled as to be scarcely able to 
stand on his legs. As the Commission says, the State will 
have to “ put heart in him with a view to rehabilitate him. 
Anything which contributes to bring back his former stay- 
ing powers, the absence of which drove him, at the very 
threshold of the last famine, to the relief camp, will be 
considered as the first hopeful sign of returning prosperity. 

THE CONVEETS FAMINE HAS MADE. 

This brings me, gentlemen, to the subject of pre- 
vention of famine. Till within the last twelve or fifteen 
months the entire official classes in the country and their 
supporters in the Press, as well as not a few outsiders, 
Europeans, of course, were so deeply ingrained in their 
belief as to the absolute impossibility of controlling famine 
that it had become well-nigh a hopeless task to reason with 
them and bring conviction home to their minds that however 
unkind Nature may be, and however harvests may be 
deficient owing to the inadequacy of the rainfall, famine 
itself, that is, the condition of destitution and suffering to 
which masses of people are reduced by drought, was pre- 
Tentible. 
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But tEe* phenomena presented in all the afflicted 
localities during the last calamitous visitation, it is satis- 
factory to note, have spontaneously brought home that 
truth which arguments had vainly sought to teach. The 
conditions prevalent during 1 899- 1900 have themselves 
been the greatest teachers, and those who were so stubborn 
of conviction have been the finst to acknowledge themselves 
as converts. It was observed that there was sufficient store 
of food in the country, the surplus of the grain producedi 
by the more favoured provinces, to feed the hungry and the 
starving. But though the food-grains were there, there 
were no means for the famished to buy them. It was the 
revelation of this fact which wrought the conversion. And 
among those who were perforce obliged to admit the in- 
exorable logic of that fact was the Secretary of State 
himself. After having persistently denied, no doubt from 
want of accurate knowledge of the real economic situation 
prevalent in the country for years past, that famine was 
preventible, his Lordship had to admit what the school of 
the pessimists had been endeavouring since 1896 to instil 
into his mind, that it was. That recognition was indeed no 
mean conquest of truth over the forces of ignorance, which 
had contributed so largely to a complacent belief in the 
optimism which declared that all was going well and 
nothing could improve so happy a condition of affairs. In 
reality, there was a confusion of ideas in the minds of the 
optimists. Drought itself was identified with famine. Sir 
Wilham Wedder burn. and others, with a clear insight into 
the questions derived from their superior knowledge and 
experience, pointed out time out of mind that drought, aye 
of the severest character, may befall a country, and yet 
there may be no famine, in other words, no sufferings to 
which the poor tillers of the soil, numbered by millions, are 
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subjected b}’ reason of the effects, of the drought. .In short- 
none lias renderecV greater service in clispelling that eorifii™ 
sion than Sir- William. And next to him, we ma}’ offer our 
. wanii and. gimtefiilh thanks to M,r. Leonard Coiirtne}^, a 
statesman, and an economist, whose views are listened to 
with the greatest respect and , attention by bot,ii the great 
parties in 'Parliament.' At the preliminaiw Confeierice , .of 
the Indian Famine 'Union held on June 7th , at West- 
minster Palace Hotel, he took special care to rria,ke it clear 
in ,his presidential address at the very outset what famine, 
w’as. I think tlie observations he then made deserve to, be 
repeated on this occasion, if only to effiphasise their signiff- 
cance once moi'e, 'and doubly convince that school 'which -till 
]a,te thought that famine was an act of Provii.lence, and 
tl'ie'refore, as impossible of check and control as the plane- 
tary system. 

lie sav; an cbjecbcLj that wodd a'', ciiee be raised by some, 
arising oiifc of the improper meaning which v/ere attributed by 
many men to the word famine. They W’oiild say that it was 
sought to abolish the alternation of the seasoas, that there would 
be periods more or less of drought, that rdi the wise men in the 
world would not be able to prevent that in the future, and that 
they must, therefore, expect famine as a neee.ssary thing in the 
future history of the wmrld. But that phase did not cover the 
proper use of the word famine. He would not say that it was 
beyond the reach of human thought to abolish droughts ; it might 
be that by the partial reafforestation of India the risk of drought 
might be diminished ; it might be that by the continual conquest 
of Nature, we might be able to do away with the effects of that 
scarcity of rain which happened in a particular season. But 
famine was not drought, or even the lack of produce which 
followed from drought ; it was the sufferings of human creatures 
which was consequent upon these varying seasons, the deprivation 
of the means of sustenance that such seasons of calamity 
brought. 

CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO FAMINE. 

Having thus cleared tbe ground as to wbat consti- 
tutes famine, tbe next question which we have to consider 
is the causes which led to it. For, it is only w'hen the 
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,,lvsi-in b.« di.g.io.«d tb. diB».» tb,t be 1. bWe P , 

;„L . »». to FObe, .b„..ore, to the bottom of the 

c-vase or causes of the severe famines which baie i. . « 

vi.ited this country and which threaten to he more freque^ 

H "I! before, is the paramount duty -of the citi/en a,n . 

Stite alike.' Practical remedies 

tend to minimise the sufferings of famine m the futiu. a , 
only possible and feasible when the true causes bee., 

accmltely ascertained beyond .all contradiction. _ And here 
it may be not unuseful to remind yon that famine ,s not a 

calamity known to India alone. Famines have prevmh'C 

over the world from time to time. But we have hem 
vevy little of them during the last fifty or seventy years, 

^nve now and again in Bussia, and sometimes lu ! re. and 
m-,d Italy. Leaving aside all other countries, Jet u.s take 

the case of England alone. How is it that there at least 
for half-a-centiiry past there is no such calamity ns ammy, 
though the country depends for two-thirds of its food- 

supply on foreign nations? L it not the ca.se that 

it is the vast and most satisfactory improvement m _the- 
economic condition of the English labourer and artisan 
which has banished the sufferings ? There might have been 
any quantity of food-supply from foreign parts ; but so 
long as there was the lack of the necessary means to buy 
that supply, the food for all intents and purposes might as 
well be at the bottom of the sea. How the one pheno- 
menon, above all others, which was discerned on the sur- 
face in India in reference to the last famine, was e 
almost total disability of the masses to maintain them- 
selves and their families no sooner than the conditions of a 
deficient harvest were established; This phenomenon was. 
not a new one. But what happened in previous famines- 
was that tihe famished did not resort tp the relief camps im. 
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large numbers at the very outset. They did possess some 
staying power, some means which enabled them to subsist 
for a time without State relief. It was only when the 
pinchings of poverty became acute and began to be seri- 
ously felt, with the approach of the summer season, that 
they were to be noticed seeking relief. Why, then, this 
difference during the last famine specially ? The universal 
belief ^is that the staying power .^of the masses has vanished. 
That belief would naturally lead us to conclude that their 
economic conditions must have deteriorated. Here it seems 
there is a difference of opinion. There is the majority, 
more or less in full touch with the masses and their condi- 
tion, which ascribes it to the growing impoverishment of 
the ryots, while there is the minority, chiefly the official 
classes, who attribute it to their imprudence and improvi- 
dence, In spite of this difference it appears that there is 
one agreement underlying the contentions of both. It is 
not denied that the ailment of the peasantry is an economic 
one. Economic causes, whether superficial, as one set of 
thinkers aver, or deep-rooted, as another set assert, 
are undoubtedly at work which have prevented 
the cultivator from saving enough in fat years 
to provide against the lean one. Of late those 
lean years have been many. The peasantry, in one loca- 
lity or another, has not thriven since 1891. Bad harvests 
or woefully deficient harvests have been frequent, which 
have plunged them into a heavier load of debt, from which 
they have barely found time to relieve themselves and be 
•on their legs again. This much is generally acknowledged* 
But most of us, from our closer contact with the masses — 
a contact which it is scarcely possible even the best of 
officials can ever claim— -are further of opinion that in 
ad dition to the misery and destitution arising from defici- 
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eiifc harvests, there is the burden of the State-demand for 
enhanced land revenue assessments which is gnawing mto- 
the vitals of the peasantry. This demand is rigid and is 
collected with all the hardness of the cast-iron system, 
which British administration has introduced into the 
country. It is to be feared that periodical revisions of the 
Survey Department have not a little to answer for agri- 
cultural indebtedness. Instituted with the best of 
it is now admitted by those who have carefully studied its 
history, say, from Lord Salisbury downwards, that revi- 
sions have been far from beneficial to the ryot. That great 
authority has observed in his memorable minute of 18^9 

that : 


we may fairly discourage J"llecUnTjiS 

the State, 

Thus, the periodic enhancements have been oppressive 
and beyond the means of the payers .who, over a greater 
part of the country, own on an average seven acres of 
land. To satisfy the burdensome call at inconvenient 
Sessions the ryot is driven into the arms of the money- 
lender. Once in the clutches of that entity it is almost 
hopeless for him to extricate himself. But this cause is 
denied by the officials. It is declared that the assessments 
are light, and that the ryot, if he suffers at all, suffers 
from other causes. Here, then, is a difference of opinion. 
Now and again departmental or other committees have 
sat to trace the causes. These have demonstrated that 
the agricultural indebtedness of the peasant is chiefiy 
to be attributed to rack-rents. More, there have been 
a few careful observers who, having fully studied this 
agricultural problem, have independently come to the 
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same coiicliision that we" "have been entertaining these 
.many jears. I have ■ to refer yon, gentlemen, to the 
minutes of Sir" Louis Mallet and Lord Salisbury on the 
subject, made as far back as 1879, and which are officially 
embodied in the appendices to the Famine Commission 
Report of that year. I would be taxing your patience and 
time too much if I here cited even a hundredth part of 
what they said. Suffice it to say that Sir Louis Mallet 
was strongly opposed to Survey Settlements and the en- 
hancement of land-revenue, which was their logical resul- 
tant. He had no hesitation in observing that ‘‘ the policy 
of further taxing the land might easily become a political 
danger.” From tbe economical point of view, he regarded 
such a policy a^s “ mischievous ” and directly tending “ to 
a progressive pauperisation of the community.” This was 
said twenty years ago, but who will deny the prophetic 
character of Sir Louis Mallet’s observation, with the know- 
ledge and light of the two famines ? Progressive pauperi- 
sation is a fact which cannot be ignored. But it was not 
Sir Louis Mallet alone who had scented the economic mis- 
chief from afar and sounded the tocsin of “ political 
danger.” As early as 1883, a thoroughly able writer, 
fully conversant with economic situation of the peasan- 
try of the country, gave an equally serious w^arning in 
more unmistakable terms in the columns of Spectator, 
It was observed that : 

The ultimate difficulty of India, the economic situation of the 
cultivator, is coming to the front in a most disheartening way and 
is exciting among the most experienced officials a sensation of 
positive alarm. 

That was “ the great Indian danger ” of the future. 
He accurately described the situation as follows 

Tens of millions of persons there either can do or will do no- 
thing but cultivate ; and if cultivation does not pay, what hope have 
they ? The traders do not buy more food of them for being rich, 
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and they have only food, to sell. They can -get their clothes,, cheaper 
throigh free-trades find railways^ , but tbey have reduced clothes U> 

an appreciahle minfmara that the.' saving is not a rupee a year 
per house. Tbey, need nothing save only land, and land, under the 
presHure of numbers becomes so dead, that either the proiit per 
acre will not keep them, or they get too few acres for a mamte-, 
nance. Other occopations . would save them, but they must be 
occupations for millions, and where are they ? 

I a.sk you all the same question which the writer put 
eighteen years ago : “ Where are they V’ We should 
be all glad if there be a single official in the country who 
could unhesitatingly and courageously declare to-day that 
the description of the masses just related has been in any 
way exaggerated. Was he at all drawing a pessimistic 
picture when the same experienced writer further described 
the economic condition of the cultivators ? 

. Five people cannot live and pay a direct tax in money and the 
interest of old debts at 16 per cent, upon hve acres of over-cropped 
soil, without danger in bad years of a catastrophe. That is the 
position of the whole districts in India, All, however, that we 
want is a thorough examination of the subject by men who can 
lead opinion. 

LOED SALISBUEY ON LAND ASSE.SSMENTS. 

Let me now refer to one more authority^ the present 
‘Prime Minister. As Secretary of State for India, it fell 
to the lot of Lord Salisbury to review the whole of land- 
revenue policy of the Government of India in the seventies. 
Referring to the minutes of many of his colleagues on that 
policy, as (jiiestioned by Sir Louis Mallet, hi.s Lordship 
observed that, they mostly shrink from the general dis- 
cussion *’ to which he has invited them. On his part, 
how’ever, be gave his opinion in a most decisive \vay. 

So far as it is possible to change the I»idian fiscal system, it is 
desirable the cultivator should pay a smaller proportion of the 
whole national charge, it is not in itself a thrifty policy to draw 
the mass of revenue from the rural districts^ ■where capital is scarce, 
sparing the towns, where it is often '-"redundant and runs to waste 
in luxury. The injury is exaggerated- in the 'Case of India, where 
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SO much of fehe revenue is exported without a direct equivalent. 
As India must be bled, the lancet should be direcjted to the parts 
■where the blood is congested, or at least sufficient, not to those 
which are already feeble from tbe want of it. 

HOW ENHANCEMEKTS HATE GONE ON MEREILY. 

Gentlemen, it will be thus obvious to you that even, as 
far back as 1879, the condition of the peasantry was such 
that so well-informed a Secretary of State as Lord Salis- 
bury, who was capable of forming an independent Judg- 
ment on the merits of the land revenue policy of the 
Government of India, recognised the necessity of moderating 
the assessments. But what has been tbe actual fact ? You 
have only to discover what has been the revenue derived 
from land in every province save Bengal J to learn for 
yourselves how much of the increase is owing to normal 
causes, to improved communications and to the law of 
unearned increment, and how much to pure enhancement 
unaccompanied by any reasons whatever. An exhaustive 
inquiry into this matter will, no doubt, bring facts to the 
surface to confirm the view universally held. Lord Salis- 
bury would have a difficulty in pointing to the congested 
parts where he could apply the lancet with safety, for the 
body has grown feebler and feebler and is now in an utterly 
prostrate condition. 

AN EXHAUSTIVE INQUIRY INEVITABLE. 

If such, then, be the condition of the peasantry, is it 
not time then an exhaustive inquiry of an open and inde- 
pendent character long since demanded should be instituted , 
SO as to collect all evidence which may decisively determine 
the principal causes of the present agrarian situation ? 
For, it is superfiuoiis to add that any palliative measures to 
superficially remedy the actual disease can never lead to 
the improvement which we are all anxious to seek. The 
misfortune is that, in the first instance, the Government 
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of India has shrunk from doing so. It has long since 
dreaded to drag into daylight this great skekton in its cup- 
board. But the irresistible march of circumstances is 
certain to leave it no alternative but expose it. A public- 
inquiry, therefore, is inevitable. Government cannot any 
longer play the policy of the ostrich. It is more states- 
manlike to face the ugly question and find out the truth. 

It is the safest as well as the speediest course. For the 
longer it is delayed, the worse will be the agrarian situation. 
And not all its legislative measures will be able to avert 
what Bacon calls the “ rebellion of the belly,” when it 
sets in right earnest. As the Manchester Guardian 


(November 2) has tersely put it : . 

We are forced to ask ourselves whether these econoimo evils- 
mav not be traced directly or indirectly to that famous system ot 
governmeaVwhich has bcL slowly built up by the l»hours of many 
areat Englishmen, and whether, while anxious to do our best tor 
India to^i ve her a thoroughly just and good administration, we are 
not unconsciously undermining the foundation of Indian society, 
which rests upon the peasant cultivator in his village community. 

. The whole system ot land tenure and ot taxation is called in 

question by the repeated famines, each worse than the one before 

it, which we have witnessed of late years. 


EECOMMEXDATIOX OF THE INDIAN FAMINE UNION. 


It is, therefore, to be devoutly hoped that the inquiry 
which the Indian Famine Union has prayed for in its most 
influentially signed memorial will be speedily granted. It 
is similar in principle to the inquiry which the Congress 
itself has aked for. The time for criticism has passed by, 
and that for constructive statesmanship has arrived. But 
the construction can only proceed upon a solid foundation, 
of ascertained facts. The materials for the foundation, 
therefore, are the first essential. The inquiry should consist 
of an examination into the economic condition of a limited 
number of selected villages by means of Provincial Commis- 
sions of officials and non-officials in whom the public have 
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-Gonficlence specially chosen for each Province. I am inclineci 
to the view that a single roving Commission going all over 
the eoontry is most unlikely to achieve that object. Each 
Indian province dijOfers from another. Each has its own 
idiosyncrasies and conditions. It is tlieref oi’e essential that 
a Oommission of experienced persons of local knowledge 
should inquire into the agricultural condition of each of the 
typical villages in their own respective provinces. Perhaps 
the expenditure of such Provincial Commissions may be 
•somewhat large, but in my opinion it will be more than re- 
paid, by the valuable recommendations they may make. It 
would be grievous in this matter to have a dead uniformity 
all over the country wdien each province differs so much in 
■economic conditions with another. What may suit the 
villagers in the districts of the Punjab can hardly be said 
to suit those residing in the districts of Southern India. 
When the exact economic position of the different provinces 
with their history and the causes of their difficulties is 
ascertained, we shall be on solid ground. In my opinion, 
the best way to proceed wmuld be to ascertain from the 
books of so wears, traders and others, the prices of wages, 
-corn, and so forth, and the cost of cultivation and main- 
tenance at one period and compare it with similar statis- 
tics of the latest year before the outbreak of famine. It 
may be also important to learn which may be the villages 
•which can boast of tiled roof houses instead of the humble 
thatched ones ; what may be the general quality of the 
food ; Avhat may be the domestic furniture, whether 
metallic things have replaced the primitive earthen ones 
and so on, Lastly, the percentage of households which 
may have shown these increased marks of prosperity. It is 
only by such a comparative compilation of statistics that 
. the increasing . ■prosperity or growing impoverishment of 
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each of the typical villages can be found on which to build 
a fairly stable inference and proceed thereafter to pres- 
cribe the necessary remedies. Meanwhile, it is advisable to 
suspend all further land legislation of the mischievous 
character of the Bombay Land Revenue Code. ■ It cannou 
be said that the agrarian legislation of the last twenty 
years for the amelioration of the peasantry has rendered 
any "ood. Look at the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act 
alone, which Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Commission has 
pronounced to be a failure ; for it has come to the conclu- 
sion that indebtedness has increased, rather than diminish- 
ed, in the four districts which have been under the opera- 
tion of the measure for the last twenty years. 

MISCHIEF OP BOMBAY AGRARIAN EEGISIiATIOM. 

Nothing at this juncture in the administration of 
India is more to be deplored than legislative measures for 
the so-called improvement of the peasantry. ^ History 
teaches a painful lesson in this respect which, it is to^ be 
hoped, the Government of India will bear in mind. 
Agrarian reforms, to cure a desperate agrarian situation, 
whenever undertaken in opposition to the views and^ the 
interests of the peasants, have ended in great political 
disasters. We need not refer to what distinguished 
Roman writers have said of the agricultural conditions of 
their own times. Again coming to modern times, we need 
not refer to the condition of aftairs in France, in Turkey 
and in the United States. In my opinion the less there is 
of agrarian legisktion in which is to be discerned more’ of 
the arbitrariness and cupidity of rulers than their modera- 
tion and justice, the better for the peasantry and the 
country. Justice must be respected. Let him who sows 
reap, .and let him who plants the tree eat its fruits. Such 
injustice in agrarian legislation, where the cultivator i* 
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sought to be deprived of a larger and larger portion of the*' 
fruit of hirf labour, must eventually culminate in slavery. 
The ultimate result of this policy is, that the labour of the 
peasant is blighted and becomes barren leading to those 
economic evils from which he now suffers. It is to be 
feared that so far as the new Land Revenue Legislation of 
the Bombay Presidency is concerned, these evils are likely 
to show themselves in all their ugliness as its operations 
extend. None doubts the beneficent intentions of the 
Government. But, after all, such intentions are Judged 
by results. That there will be no such result, as the- 
Government affects to believe will follow the measure,, 
seems to be the firm conviction of the people at large^ 
even after the debate that has taken place in the Council* 
It is greatly to be regretted in this matter that no attention 
has been paid to the popular voice. The Viceroy himself 
declared at Bombay, in that memorable speech he delivered 
at the Town Hall in reply to the address of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, that he was most anxious to listen- 
to that opinion. And yet he refused to consider the appeal 
of the public to suspend the sanctioning of the Bill and 
allow them reasonable time to examine and consider the 
provisions of the amendment which is undoubtedly of a 
revolutionary character and which seeks to establish State 
landlordism in the country, which one of his predecessors, 
twenty years ago, repudiated on behalf of his Government.. 
I have no inclination to enter into any disquisition on the^ 
subject of land tenures in the country. This is not the- 
time nor the place for it. I only beg to draw your atten- 
tion to one fact, and it is this : that, as Sir Louis Mallet 
observed, there is absolutely no fixity in the land-revenue 
policy of the Government. Everything varies with the 
liews of successive Governments. Hence have arisen a 
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mass of inconsistencies in its land-revenue system. Lord 

SalisbttiT 

Have we any grounds for thinking they will 
not merely subjects of reproach ; they are a ^"«g tL ^aw of Tts 
after which our Indian Government is made. By the law oi 
existence it must be a Government of incessant change “ “ ‘“® 

despotism of a line of kings, whose reigns are limited by climati- 

•causes to five years. 

But the despots return to their homes, while the effects 

of their despotic action remain to harass and annoy a much 
enduring and patient people. Consider, gentlemen, the 
action of the Government of Lord Ourzon, in the matter 
of this Land Revenue Amendment Act, whereby the 
perpetuity of tenure in survey lands has been “ by a stroke 
of the pen ” abolished. It is the first forcible attempt at 
the assertion of State landlordism, which the Government 
of Lord Lytton indignantly repudiated 

We do not accept the accuracy of the description that the 
tenure of land in India was that of cultivating tenants, 

DOwer to mortgage the land of the State, and teat land is 
Sy of the Glvlrnment,heiabythe occupier as tenant on here- 
ditary succession so long as he pays the Government demand. On 
the contrary, the sale and mortgage of land were re^gnised unde 
the Native Governments before the establishment of British P°wer, 
and are not uncommon in Native States at the presrat tim - ‘ 

beL one of the great objects of all the successive Governments 
of India since the days of Lord Cornwallis, if not to create property 
ill land, at all events to secure and forhfy and develop it to the 

utmost. The Government, undoubtedly, IS the owner 

charge, the amount of which is fixed by itself on the produce of all 
revenue-paying land in India, but over the greater part of the Indian 
Empire, it is no more the owner of the cultivated land than the 
owner of a rent charge in England is the owner of tne land upon 
which it is charged ! (Despatch, 8th June 1880, para 3L) 

FAILURE OF ALL LEGISLATION. 

It was thus against the re voUitionary character of tbs 

legislation that the Bombay public prayed for delay, but 
which was refused, while those non-official members who 
-took a leading part were characterised by the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill as incapable of comprehending; 
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tlie very elements of reasoning, and by another as guilty 
of reckless and perverse misrepresentation. Such language 
would not, on behalf of Ministers, have been allowed to 
go unchallenged in the House of Commons. But in India 
it seems that the amenities of our expanded Councils, wdiere’ 
representatives of the people are invited to advise and aid 
Government in law-making, demand that those in power 
and aiithorit}’’ should hout the representatives of the 
people and charge them with dishonesty when they at- 
tempt to express their honest opinion. That the represen- 
tath^es were offended is shown by the way in which the 
foremost of them, in giving his reply, expressed himself on 
the unpleasant incident. The Honourable Mr. Mehta 
observed, addressing the President : 

My Lord, I acknowledge, as I said in answer to the remark of 
Mr. Monteatb, that it is open for the people who take another view 
of a question to be intolerant enough to doubt the eapaeity, ability 
or hiteiiigenee of those opponents; but it is going altogether be-' 
yond the bounds of deeonini and propriety, to say nothing stronger 
to que&ticii their honesty. SIpsaking on my own behalf oi‘ nzy 
colleagues who think with me in this matter, 1 lay an emphatic 
claim to having devoted such ability and intelligence as we possess 
to the consideration of this question and to laying the view v/hich 
we have thus formed before this liegislative Council. I lay a still 
stronger and more emphatic claim to the integrity and honesty of 
purpose as well as of myself, however egotistical it may seem, as 
of those colleagues who hold the same views as I do upon this 
subject. 

There is not the slightest doubt — ^and I have the best 
authority for saying it — that it was this breach of decorum 
that contributed not a little to accentuate the previous- 
determination, openly declared in the Council, of the dis- 
senting members to retire from the Council Hall as soon 
as the amendment was lost. All enlightened and self- 
respecting Indians have approved of that course, and I 
refrain from saying anything more on the subject. But 
I repeat, gentlemen, my conviction that for a genuine' 
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+ ;n tl-e material condition of the Indian 

of l.gi.Mo» «>>or. io ‘to bettor. 

« bltskod. L boon tb. offeet of <.« tad 

the past twenty years? Were not eaci an a 

Senrenactc!l with the single object of bettenng the co^di- 
! ToTthe peasantry? Has that object been attained? 
tL very fa!t that they are still tinkering and tinkering 
^'em ?ow in the Punjab and the North-Western Provin- 
; now n Bombay and the Central Provinces, now in 

;Xl and Madras, nnd. 

conclusive of the non-fulfilment of the object in , 

statute-book is groaning under the "ocun.ulated weight o 

thea-rarian legislation of the last quarter of a century, 

^vitholt the slightest benefit to those on 

has been undertaken. Their net efiect Irm been to ag 

vate the original economic evils which it was 

cure The legislative remedies have proved worse than the 

Setse. WhL the peasant wants bread, the Sta^ 

YOU cannot be unaware of the ot&ciai rep. 

us from time to time of the return of material prosperi y 
to the Fellaheen of Egypt. What may have been the chief 
cause which has led there, especially during the last seven 
years, to that prosperity ? Has there been any land le^s- 
lation of the character the various Indian administrations- 
have passed within recent years? No; 
last thing which Lord Cromer has thought o w ^ 
proving the condition of the Egyptian cultivator. Why - 
It should be remembered that his Lordship was no nn 
aware of the land laws of this country. As a matter of tac 
he was no unimportant a member of the Vicerega g ^ 
lative Council, which introduced the Bengal Tenancy c 
of 188S. Again, it was he who had, with the e p o 
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David Barbour, made a semi- officiaL enquiry into the condi- 
tion of agriculture in the various provinces, the gross income 
of the ryot per acre, and collected all other kindred statis- 
tics. And yet Lord Cromer, as the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the English Government in Egypt, in spite of his Indian 
experience, has eschewed all land legislation. Why? The 
answer is not far to seek. Because he was quite convinced 
that paper statutes never advanced the welfare of the 
Indian i*yot. The means he employed were more practical. 
Firstly, he thoroughly understood that throughout the 
world the agriculturist suffers for want of the necessary 
credit and capital. With the assistance of these, the agri- 
culturist could always be kept free from debt, and be 
’enabled to labour assiduously to improve the outturn of 
his produce, with benefit to himself and the State. Second- 
ly, Lord Cromer also knew that irrigation was the first 
essential where Nature was freakish in her seasonal boun- 
ties, No doubt, they have the Nile in Egypt, but that 
river has existed from time immemorial. It did not, 
however, prevent famines. What was wanted was a judi- 
cious distribution of water, and a system which stored it 
for use during a season of deficiency. Irrigation, there- 
fore, was of paramount importance. The Fellaheen may 
have all the capital needed to till their land, but if the 
necessary water was nob there, they could do little. Lord 
Cromer, with the eye of the practised and far-sighted 
statesman, devoted his attention to extended and improved 
irrigation. You ftll know the colossal iiTigation works on 
the Atbara now going on. Thus by the establishment of 
a national bank, on rational principles which immediately 
meet the requirements of the Egyptian cultivator, and by 
extended irrigation works, Lord Cromer has been able 
most successfully to achieve thfe amelioration of that entity 
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and lead lum on to the path of comparative prosperity. 
But you will, observe that if he has been' able to accomplish, 
so muchj it is owing to the entire absence of the agrarian 
legislation of the kind which the autocrats who reign for 
five years in this country are so fond of introducing. Egypt 
for the last fifteen years has been singularly fortunate in 
possessing as its virtual ruler, without interruption, a Bri- 
tish statesman of great pluck and energy, of foresight and 
immense experience, who unhampered has been allowed 
to work out his benevolent project for the benefit of the 
millions of Egypt. Once for all a broad and generous 
policy, far-reaching in its beneficent and vivifying infiu- 
ence, was laid down and it has been allowed to be carried 
into practical operation uninterrupted and unfettered by 
circumlocution, red-tape and a dozen other obstructive and 
contradictory elements more or less of^‘a character, how not 
to do it which are so rife in India. 

EXTENSION OP VICEREGAL PERIOD. 

This fact leads me to offer one observation in this 
place, in India, it is highly expedient, as the Times of 
India sagaciously observed two yeai’S ago in an article 
which may be read with profit at this juncture, that when 
we have a good Viceroy of a practical turn of mind, imbued 
with a deep sense of his responsibility and intent on 
•rendering lasting good to the masses, as Lord Oui*zon seems 
to be by universal consent that he should be allowed to re- 
main at the helm of affairs for a longer period than the 
orthodox one of five years, so that he may be in a position 
to achieve all the good which his knowledge and experience 
may have derived during the first term of his office. It is 
indeed most curious that a capable Viceroy, who is known 
to be rendering good, should have to lay down his office at 
the very time, or the psychological moment, when India 
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has the greater need of utilising to her best advantage his 
previously acquired experience. 

Ex pCbTU OFFICIAL REPORTS OX LAXD ASSESSMENTS. 

If, then, you ask me what remedies may be recommend- 
ed to Government for extricating the ryot from his 
present condition of indebtedness, and gradually leading 
him on to the path of prosperity, I should reply that the 
fundamental reform, whence all other reforms must natur- 
all}" flow, is a modihcation in the present policy of land- 
revenue assessment in vogue in the different provinces. For 
the last two years and upwards, thanks to Mr. R. C. Dutt 
and his untiring perseverance and patience, the controversy 
has been going on as to the oppressive character of the 
assessment. Here, too, there are two schools of thought 
— the official — which contends that the assessments are 
light, and the non -official, which avers to the contrary. 
Where there is such a diametrical difference of opinion, it is 
always best to find out the truth by exploding the fallacies 
lurking in the facts and arguments of either side. There 
ought to be a judicial pronouncement of the moot question,, 
on the basis of reliable evidence which may be collected by 
means of an impartial tribunal specially appointed for the 
purpose. Unless such a judical and exhaustive inquiry 
is undertaken and a final verdict pronounced, it is to be 
feared this controversy is likely to remain interminable. 
But it is wisdom that the sooner it is closed in the manner 
suggested, the better. The future land-revenue policy should, . 
then, be based on the ascertained opinion of that tribunal. 
But it will never do to ffourish before us a mass of one-side(j 
facts and arguments of Commissioners and Collectors as 
are to be found recorded in those precious serials of Sur- 
vey Settlement OlHcers published from time to time. They 
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are purely and not subjec^^ to tbe cross-examina- 

tion necessary to arrive at the truth. 

IBRIGATION *i)6TSVjS BAIE^ A\&* 

Meanwhile extended irrigation works of all 
and large, by means of canals, tanks, ^ 

wherever practicable, and the_ harnessing so far as 

ble after careful investigation, of some^ ‘ 

rivers after the manner of the Godavary m e pa. 
General Sir Arthur Cotton, are essential. JSext, of J 

the stimulation of credit and capital, and, lastly, elem 
tary education suited to a large rural population, it n, 
however, satisfactory to notice that after the 
of the two severe famines, the State has now a^ en^ ■ ^ 
first step towards improving and extending existing iiti 

gation and taking new works in hand. A Commission is 

already sitting on the subject, taking evidence under the 
■ presidency of a talented Engineer, who has been mainlj 
instrumental in achieving success with 
in E^ypt. It is to be hoped that the report of S ^ 

Scott Moncreiff and his able colleagues may prove most 
practical. Our only regret is that the State shou ml 
for so many years subordinated irrigation works to rai - 
way construction at railway speed-a procedure against 
which your representatives entered their protests before 
the Eoyal Commission on Indian Expenditure. 
quote only one or two passages from the report of the 
Commission of 1879 to inform you how far the Indian 

Government had neglected the golden recommendations 
of that Commission, with the late Sir John Caird as its 

most expert member. Itobserved:— 

That among the means that may be 

direct protection from famine arising from drought, the first place 
must unquestionably be assigned to works of irrigation. 



But the Government assigned it a second place only. 
Instead of appointing an Irrigation Commissmn 
was the first essential/ there was appointed in 1883 a 
Parliamentary Select Committee on Eailways. Thus while 
150 crores of rupees have been spent on railways since 
884, only twenty crores have been expended on irrigation. 
But I need not tarry to inform you of the beneficent results 
by this time might have arisen from spending on 
and tanks even fourth the sum incurred on railways, 
ot that the Government was not made aware of the 

economic advantages to the State and the ryot alike of 

For the Commission of 1 87 9 further remarked 


that : 

Ife has been too much the custom, in discussions as to the 
Dolicv of constructing such works, to measure their value by tlieir 
financial success, considered only with reference 
to Government on the capital invested in them. The true value ol 
TrZlZnZrL is to be judged very differently. First must be 
reckoned the direct protection afforded by them 
drought by the saving of human life, by the avoidance _ of 
of revenue remitted, and of the outlay incurred in costly measures 
of relief. 

Unfortunately this golden counsel, I repeat, was never 
taken into serious consideration till the second Famine 
Commission of 1898 once more accentuated the advice, 
with some further pertinent observations to answer those 
who, in the interval, had waxed most eloquent on the 
wonderful miracles of railways. In paragraph 536 of its 
report, the Commission observes after referring to the 
expenditure on famine protective works, that : 

Excerienee has shown that on the occasion of a widespread 

failure of the rains, railways, however useful and 

mav be do not keep down prices to a point at which the slightest 
nreLure only is lefl So far as they equalise prices, they widen 

the area of sJareity, though lessening the intensity elsewhere of 

famine Thoueh thev bring grain to tracts liable^ to famine in 
years of drought, they also prevent large accumulation of gram m 
:those tracts in years of plenty. 
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Tims railways have been no unmixed blessing. 
‘Moreover, it is now’ recognised that, after all, they are- 
only a means of speedy distribution of grain from one place 
te another, but they in no way add a single rupee to the- 
wealth of the country. But it has taken years to explode- 
this fallacy at the seat of the Central authority. In these 
matters it would seem that the Government has been far 
behind the march of enlightened Indian opinion. It requir- 
ed. three Commissions and two severe famines to recognise 
and become alive to the supreme importance of extended 
irrigation, wherever possible and practicable which, in the 
long run, actually stimulates agricultural wealth. The 
Famine Commission of 1879 openly said : 

It is nofe only in years of drought that irrigation works are of 
Talue. In seasons of average rainfall they are of great service and 
a great source of wealth giving certainty to all the agricultural 
operations, increasing the outturn per acre of the crops and enab- 
ling more valuable descriptions of crops to be grown, 

Next, in para, 544, the Commission of 1898 has 
pointed out that since 1880, an average return of 6 per 
cent, net on capital outlay has been realised on irrigation 
w’orks which can hardly be said of railways. On the 
contrary, the last are still losing something like a crore 
of rupees per annum to the general taxpayer. That I am 
not speaking at random on the subject of this net loss by 
railways, I have to draw your attention to the Appendix 
in the Beport of the Royal Commission to which 
I have already alluded. It will be seen from it that in 
fifteen years there was a loss of over 51 crores. That, owing 
to low exchange, in late years there was a heavy loss on 
guaranteed railways may be admitted. But I may inform 
you that apart from these railways, almost ninety per cent, 
of the State lines have been hitherto losing concerns. The 
following statistics, which are worked out from the latest . 
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Sable officially published in the Gazette of Irulia of 6th Jul}’ 
1901, will make it evident to all what a drag on the an- 
revenue are the railways. In all there are hftj-one 

ys (excluding the East Indian) which lost from the 

of their construction up till 1900 to the State, 
Es. 43,34,72,459. Of these six only show a net gain 

(1) Rajputana-Malwa .. 7-26 erores. 

(2) Warora Colliery ... 'J l” » 

(3) Eastern Bengal ... — Am ” 

(4) Nalhattt 

(5) Patna-Gay a » 

(6) Lueknow-Bareilly ... — » 


rest, namely forty-five lines, have lost between 
31'91 erores. Thus, deducting the gain of the above 
the net result was a loss of 43'34 erores to the 
? The total capital outlay of the six lines was 40 
erores. The capital of the losing lines was 167-46 erores. 
The total capital equalled 207-46. On this the net 1 
was 43-34 erores. -^11 these lines b%an to be constructed 
after 1870. If, therefore, we take it that they generally 
began to earn profits five years after the date of then- 
completion and allow the older and new lines an a 
earning period of twenty years, we shall in no way 
exaggerating the loss. Thus, these railways have lost 
an average 20 per cent, in twenty years or, say, 1 per 
cent, per annum ! This is the result. But it will mteres. 
YOU to know something of the principal losing lines. 

■ Capital in , Loss from 

erores, the 


(1) North-Western Railway 

(2) Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Y3) South Indian ... 

(4) Southern Mahratfca 

(5) Indian Midland 
Bensal-Nagpur 


the 

erores. 
25*33 
: 3*39 
, . 2 7,9 
4‘36 
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I beg to draw your attention, gentlemen, to the enor- 
mous losJ on one line alone the North-Western Railway, 
which, on a capital of 30'71 crores has lost 26-33 crores. 

Of course, it is to a large extent a Military Railway. ^ But 
I ask why the annual loss on such a railway, which is 
purely constructed for Military purposes, is not debited to 
the Military Department just as all charges for mobilisa- 
tion. fou will observe that the above six lines alone 
make up more than half the total capital outlay and 
that they have managed to lose between them 40-73 
ct-OTes or, say, nearly 40 per cent, to their capital i 
Contrast this railway finance, gentlemen, with the 
total capital outlay from the beginning of 32 crores 
on irrigation works which, even after taking into account 
the non-productive or losing ones, have paid net 6 per 
cent. ! It should be remembered that even the East 
Indian Railway, with all its profits, doe.s not yet yield to 
Government, after deducting the amount of profits payable 
to the Company which manages the line, more than 2| per 
cent, per annum on its capital, according to the latest 
official return. Of course, I am aware of the fact that 
50 years hence this railway would be the entire property 
of the State and would then form a most “ valuable asset ” 
acrainst State liabilities. But, meanwhile, I think it is but 

O 

right that I should point out to you its present paying 
character. You will thus see what has been the financial 
1:)urden on the taxpayer of extended railways at breathless 
pace. Even admitting their utility, is it possible that any 
country, much less so poor a country as India, can afi;brd 
the luxury of the annual losses described above ? And 
what, it may be asked, is the, fair market value of the 
losing concerns? Does the Government expect to reali.S 0 
anything near their respective book cost ? 
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AG RICUI^TUltAL BANKS... 

' As' to the agincultural banks, it is some' consolation to- 
iiotiee that a,ffcer well-nigh twenty je?n'*s the. project, .due- 
to the initiative of Sir William ■■ Wedderljurn, has -been re- 
%dvecl and that the Government has recognised its. import- 
ance. , It is satisfactory also to notice the institution of an 
expert Committee to consider the pra.cticability of the- 
.scheme' from the point of view presented by the existing' 
.^conditions. Opinions, however, .seem to difier. ^ The. Com- , 
mittee has framed its scheme on the ba..sis of the Co-oper- 
ative Credit Societies on the Continent. Their principal' 
object is, no doubt, co-operative banking on a modest scale,, 
with safeguards of a rigid character. Its principle is en- 
tirely voluntary. Friendly co-operation must take the lead. 
Where such co-operation is formed, it will have to regulate 
its practical proceedings on the lines formulated by the 
Committee. No doubt here and there some rudimentary 
Co-operative Societies are already in existence. The one in 
IMultan is supposed to be doing well. On our Bombay 
side there is an agricultural syndicate, which has done 
some useful work and which needs development. These 
small institutions now in existence lead one to hope that 
after the passing of the present scheme by the legislature, 
there may be a genuine movement for the establishment 
of such Co-operative Credit Societies, A good start, with 
good management, is the first element of success. The 
soivcar, I mean the honest usurer, is not likely to view 
his rival with anything like friendliness or favour. At 
any rate, he will closely watch its proceedings. And if he 
finds in the end that the new Credit Institution is in no 
■way inimical to his interests, he will slowly endeavour to 
recognise its importance. Whether in the process of 
time, which may be many years, he will entirely identify 
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l]iinis,elf with these soeicities and become its giitdiiig spirit 
a I'iil beneficent fairy is a problem. But ari}liOW tlK3 most 
siitisfactory feature of tills new scheme is tise wisiimii Hii? 
Ooniniittee has exercised in. lecognising the atfsointc 
importance of the in ■ the domestic ecomimy of the 

ryot. To the Committee, he is not the black tyiant aral 
blood-sucker that he has often been repiesenttni After 
all, the Committee is aware that the eiiliglitened self- 
i'cterest of the -State in India demands the existence of 
the sowcar. Without his aid it would become impossible 
that the emres of land-reFenue could be so punctually' 
gathered from year to year. 

ceebit; ■’ 

So far, then, the scheme promiseB to be hopeful* 
Wlietlier tliis kind of banking will erentiially become po|}i,i 
lar and stimulate thrift and industry remains to be seen. 
In fact, thrift and i.riclustry are the two cardinal virtues 
of the Indian peasantry, despite ail assertions to the 
contrary. ‘What the ryot ba.d}y wants is ca|ata} and ca*e* 
dit-. As to capital, it must, first exist in the country and 
as to credit it is a serious question whether with the .neu' 
faiigled legisiatio'o in vogue which has sought to restrict 
the right of transfer in land, credit will be impro-?ed. 
Good security means good credit. But where the former 
is next to non-existent, how the latter may be established is- 
a question difficult to answer. Tiiesoecwr, whom the Com- 
mittee invites to help the Co-operative Societies, will think 
twice and thrice how he may foster credit on nothing, 
W'AXTED ELASTICITY AX». SUCCESS OF THE EGYPTIAN SYSTEM. 

It is also a moot' point whether the ' scheme has in it 
all those elements of e-lasticity to ensure fair -.success, - 
Anyhow it is possible that, even after a full and fair 
trial, these societles wiil prove a success and not a failure' 
36 
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.as the J3eccan Agriciilto'ists Relief Act. , Again, my fear 
is that what is easily imderstooil .and .practised by a 
European peasant is not possible . to be imderstood and 
practised by an Indian lyot. The German farmer, for 
instance, thoroughly understands the principles of, the 
RaifFesen System and profits by availing himself of the ad- 
vantages offered by it. But is it possible that the illiter- 
ate Indian peasant can do so ? Are not all his agricul- 
tural environments cast in a different mould from those of 
the German or Italian ? It is a great mistake to slavish- 
ly follow the European system in this respect when, on the 
face of it, it is recognised as most unsuitable. I am, 
gentlemen, personally more inclined to look with favour 
on the monetary system in vogue for the last six or seven 
years in Egypt to help the rural classes there. One reason, 
of all others, which inclines me to it is the great success that 
has already attended the operations of the Egyptian sys- 
tem. Bearing in mind that the Egyptian cultivator differs 
little from his Indian brother, it is safe to assume there are 
more chances of success in following it than the one about 
to be tried here. The l^ational Bank in Egypt has an 
autonomy of its own, and is every way unshackled in its 
operations save so far as the collection of instalments brings 
it into contact with Government. In its nature, 1 take it 
to be a refined edition of the sowcar, but without the sow- 
car's cupidity. The bank is quite content to earn but ten 
per cent, on its monies, out of which it fully spends four on 
charges of collection and rural agency. It sends, like our 
local Insurance Companies, a large number of expenenced 
and trustworthy agents to the various villages to ascertain 
the position of the applicants requiring capital. After due 
enquiries reports are made. On the basis of these reports 
advances are made, and instalments of an easy ^character 
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vire ilxed. CJollecfcion of instnlments is irijuk^y iii wliich. 
Oovenimeiit aid is taken. Henee there is a (joiitroller 
appointed by Government to seratiiuse all triUisaetleiiK 
Blit beyond this there is no other State svipervision. S’leli 
1 practical scheme^ already a great success, would have 
I'leen preferable, I would recommend iiist-itiitiiig one 
.National Bank at least of the character established in 
Egypt in each Province of the Empire with its branches 
ill the districts. But' I entertain no dogmatic opinion on 
■the subject, Hothing would give us greater mtisfaction 
'than to see. a modest beginning made on the right lines 
which would ■ attain the principal object we have all in 
'view for the better improvement of the peciiinrary condi- 
tion of the Indian peasantry. Hence^ a full and fair 
'trial is essential. Experience may discover defects which 
might be remedied, and thus give greater permanence to 
it and oiler better chances of success as years roll on. 

As to education of the rural classes, it is unprofitable 
■at present to say anything. The question of education 
is our despair. If even after well-nigh fifty years the 
Provincial Governments, in spite of growing reven'ues, 
cannot a.fibrd to spend directly from tlieir respec- 
'tive treasuries an amount in the aggregate larger 
than a crore on all kinds of education, it is hopeless to 
expect that they would spend anything like a reasonable 
sum for the education of the rural classes. I, therefore, 
refrain from making further observations on this melan- 
choly subject, though Lord Curzon has of late revived 
some hope in this direction, which, it is much to be wish- 
ed, may be fairly realisedi# 

OKAIN. STORAOB. , 

In connection with this question of famine preven- 
tion, it is also essential to bear, in mind whether the, anneal , 
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export , of food grains, chiefly wheat' and rice, to , foreign 
countries does not 'contribute somewhat to increase thc:^ 
intensity of famine when drought occurs. The quantity 
exported varies from year to year according to the demand, 

: but the average of the last five years may be taken ' , as. 
21 lakhs of tons per annum. The surplus left is not 
Eiuch. The Commission of 1898 came to the conclusion, 
after most elaborate calculations and searching tests, that : 

Having regard to the degree to which the increase of popula- 
tion appears to have surpassed the increase of food crop areas, we 
are Inclined to the belief that whatever may have been the normal 
annua! surplus of food grains in 1880 , the present surplus cannot 
be greater than that figure. 

The quantity was five million tons, but both Sir 
James Caird and Mr, Sullivan observed that they were 
unable to place any confidence ” in those figures. They 
computed that at the best the surplus was Just enough 
to last ten days for the whole of the Indian population ! 
Under the circumstances they strongly recommended the 
storage of grain, which was the immemorial practice in the 
country, and which continued till the system of payment 
of the State dues in cash instead of kind, and the indebt- 
edness of the ryots, chiefly arising from enhanced revenue 
assessments, swept it away. Sir James and his colleague 
remarked that : 

In a country where the annual surplus of grain is so small and 
where it cannot be increased by foreign importation, the absolute 
need of reserves in seasons of scarcity for the supply of places 
difficult of access, becomes almost imperative. The most effectual 
remedy for this would be to encourage the storage of grain in such 
localities in seasons of plenty. 

They recommended that Government should do, 
through the village officials, for the safety of the poorer 
classes, what the wealthier now do for themselves, The 
people live on different varieties of dry grain, grown in 
their several districts, which is the specific food they are 
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•Aceiistonied.to. As tliis common’ grain. is rarely an article 
of export, its storage could in no way ' interfere with tbe 
opei'ation of foreign trade, and, as the .storage ■woulcl.Jje 
subdivided in every village, it could be done without dis- 
tiirbaiice to the usual operations of husbandry. In 
seasons of .abundance, stores may very conveniently b© 
made. A village of 400 inhabitants, cultivating 400 acres 
of grain, may be reckoned to have 40 of the class for whom 
the storage is proposed. It was estimated that a store of 
7 tons would suffice for this number daring a year of 
famine, and the quantity required might be secured 
out of two years of good crops during the interval at the 
rate of tons for each year, without any pressure on the 
rest of the people, while the storage of that quantity of 
grain would be a simple and inexpensive operation. The 
value of these practical suggestions has in no way been 
diminished even after the lapse of twenty years. On the 
contrary, the importance of storage is deemed of more 
paramount necessity for the future than in 1880 after 
the experience of the two recent calamitous visitations. 
Storage is an indispensable condition of safety, specially 
having regard to the continued exports and the greater 
poverty of the masses. The less the stocks of surplus grain, 
the higher the prices when a severe drought overtakes the 
country. But a large rise in the prices of food grains 
signifies so much starvation to the poor who are unable to 
buy them. It is a matter of regret that this point of view 
is seldom borne in mind by the officials. Even if present 
to their mind, they take no steps to remedy the evil. 
The depletion of food-stores is an evil. The abundance of 
it means low prices, as the deficiency of it means th© 
■contrary. Then, as the masses are poor, they cannot buy 
the grain at famine prices, so that the inevitable result is 
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Ftarration, and' death. • Hence'it is; essentially imperative- 
that situated as .the Indian ■ masses are, storage in the-- 
simple and inexpensive way suggested by Sir' James- 
Caird should be one of the means whereby famines may 
he prevented, and hitherto I do not think I have notieed 
any very serious objection being raised against it. 

OTHER SUOGESTIOKS. 

It is not suggested that Government should have' 
public granaries at special centres, Neither is it suggested 
that arrangements for storing grain should be made fpr^ 
the benefit of ** thieves and rats ” as Mr. O’Conor cyni- 
cally observed when replying to a cpiestion of the Famine 
Oommissioners of 1898. IS’o ; the latest Famine' Commis- 
siori has strongly recommended relief works as far as 
possible nearer the homes of the famished. E^elief wdthin 
a short distance of villages is advocated. And it is in 
this coimectioii that the system, as recommended by Sir J. 
Oiiiid, or in its more modified form, fi^ee from all objec- 
tions, as was very wisely suggested in the columns of the 
t^laiesman in August 1900, fits in admirably well and is,, 
therefore, deserving of a fair trial, and I say this, in face 
of Lord Curzon^s declaration at Budget time that he would 
doubt the sanity of those who recommended grain storage. 
We have an eminently successful trial in this matter, 
which also can be easily followed. Mr. Parvati Chowdry, 
a zemindar, has admirably succeeded, by establishing 
*‘Dharma Gola ” in his own villages, and his ** Note ” on 
the same subject, alluded to in a recent issue of the 
Amrita Bazar PatriJca, requires respectful attention from 
the authorities. I have now exhausted the subject of the 
prevention of famines. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
the practical lessons of the two famines will be seriously 
borne in mind, for it goes without saying that the con- 
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sequences of anofclier Visifeafebn of the character and 
intensity of the last is certain to add to the difficulties 
and anxieties of the Clovernment. Ev^en the Times, with 
ail its desire to echo the optimism prevailing at Calcutta 
and Westminster, is constrained to observe that : 

It may w«!l be doubted whether a day is not coming when not 
all the resources of the British Empire will suffice to cope with a 
suficessioo of bad seasons and a fiual failure of the raius over an 
extended area. „ ’ 

This is an ominous warning, of which those respon- 
sible should not fail to take a note. 

CONDITION? OP THE MASSES. . 

. " ?! 

I would now crave leave to rivet your attention or 
what has been a burning question for many a year — I 
mean the condition of the masses. Ail are agreed that 
India, compared with the countries of Europe and the Far 
West, is poor. At the same time it is alleged that the 
standard of living is low, and, therefore, the prevailing 
poverty is not of an appalling eharactei*. It is, indeed, 
natural for our alien rulers that they should resent any 
serious allegation which might in any way reflect on the 
character of their rule. It is certainly not pleasant for 
any civilised Government to be told that its people are 
steeped in abjecd poverty and that that poverty, accord- 
ing to all symptoms, is growing. But when such a 
disagreeable statement is made, practical statesmanship 
suggests that its correctness or incori'ectness should be 
conclusively demonstrated. For such a purpose two 
courses are open. Either the Government, against whom 
the allegation is made should court a full and fair inquiry 
in eormn poptdo, say, by means ^qf a disinterested and 
impartial tribunal of experts, reputed for sifting evi- 
dence of irrefragable facts gathered from each district, 
and probing the truth to the bottom; or it should 
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collect througli its own trusted officers such ' reliable 
statistics as shall enable the public to draw its own inference 
one way or the other. In my own opinion, the first 
method is preferable to the second. An open inquiry in 
oroad daylight, conducted from district to district, where 
witnesses could be put through the searching test of cross- 
oxamination as regards average produce in a given series 
of years, their average value, the range of wages, the cost 
of living, the saleable price of land itself, and all other 
circumstances essential to a right understanding of the 
true conditions of the people, is the most satisfactory. 
If the seal of public confidence is to be set on such an 
investigation, it is superfluous to observe that publicity and 
close examination of facts are absolutely essential. Un- 
fortunately, for reasons best known to itself, the Govern- 
ment has shrunk from instituting such an open inquiry, 
though more than once appealed to. In India, it is always 
so difficult to conquer the hydra of hide-bound officialism. 

METHOD OP COMPUTING NATIONAL WEALTH. 

The second method is departmental. It is the one 
which the Indian Government has twice adopted, one in 
1882 and another in 1888. But it is deemed extremely 
unsatisfactory, for in its nature it is secretive. Circulars are 
sent round to the district officers to make inquiries. The 
public never knows what are the instructions conveyed to 
them and what may be the scope allowed to the officers, be- 
cause the circulars are marked “confidential.” Accordingly, 
“ confidential ” reports are made to which “ confidential ” 
replies are given. The results are embodied in a “ confi- 
•dential ” despatch to the Secretary of State. If some 
member of Parliament is inquisitive enough to ask that 
functionary whether he would place it on the table of the 
House, he obligingly answers in the affirmative on the 
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iinderstandirjg that the papers 'should be considered 
confidential.” . They ai'e never allowed to be published 
for general information. This bureaucratic mode in State 
affairSj in which the public are vitally interested, can never 
inspire any confidence. And the publication of mere extracts, 
which their own self-complacent optimism may choose to 
select, cannot satisfy public curiosity, much less carry con- 
viction home. Of this nature was the inquiry very hurri- 
edly made during the closing months of the Viceroyaity 
of Lord Dufierin. Selected facts and extracts from the 
confidential ” reports of district officials were afterwards 
published in the official Gazette, But it cannot be said 
that there was any systematic attempt at computing the 
annual income, agricultural and non-agriciiltural. That 
was only done once during the Yieeroyalty of Lord Hipon 
in 1883. Sir D ivid Barbour was entrusted with the work. 
He cnlculated that the income from all sources was Rs. 27 
per head against Rs. 20 computed by Mr. Dadabhoy iJ^ao- 
roji. But the details of the figures by which the aggregate 
was arrived at 'were never disclosed. Some official figures, 
however, hn,d found publicity through members of Parlia- 
ment. And ten years later, Mr. Dadabhoy, when in the 
House of Commons, put a series of elaborate interpella- 
tions in the matter. On 6th April 1893, he asked the 
Under- Secretary : 

Whether in 1882 the Finance Minister of India estimated the 
average income of each inhabitant of India at Rs. 27 per head \ 
whether the estimates were based upon the contents of a Note 
entitled * An Enquirv into the Incidence of Taxation in British 
India,* prepared by Sir David Barbour ; and whether the Note 
contained the following particulars 

AgricnUxiral Wealth per of the Population. 

Presidency or Province, Rate per head. Rupees, 


Bombay 

22-4 

Central Provinces ... 

21-6 

Madras 

19*0 
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Presidency or Province. 

Rate per head, Rupees. 

Punjab 

18*5 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh ... 

16*4 

Bengal 

... . ■ ... 16*9' ■■ 

Burmah ... . . 

, . ... ' . 27*6 


I may merition tliat Sir Evelyn Baring Iiac! ' referred* 
to tiie above identical figures in his speech in the same 
year that they were worked out at the introd.uctioii of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act. At the time the value of the 
agricultural income was calculated at 332 crores of rupees*, 
Including Burniah and Assam it was 350 crores. The^ 
lion-agricultural income was put down at 175 crores. The- 
total was 525 crores. This sum, divided by the population 
of the day, viz., 19*45 crores, gave Rs. 27 per head. In 
the same Note, the ’raliie of the gross produce of the 
different provinces was given as follows : — 

Crores. 


Punjab .... ... ... 31*15 

N.-W. Provinces & Oudh ... ... 71*15 

Bengal ... ... ... 103 50 

Central Provinces ... ... 21-25 

Bombay ... ... ... 39*00 

Madras ... ... ... 50*00 


GOVERNMEOT DECLINES TO PUBLISH DETAILS, 

The result of the interpellation was that the Secre- 
tary of State declined to lay the full Note of Sir David 
Barbour, referred to by Mr. Dadabhoy, on the table of 
the House. Mr. Dadabhoy further moved to have a simi- 
lar return made for submission to Parliament based on 
the latest statistics available till 1893 ; but this also was 
refused. So far, it will be seen that the Government was 
disinclined to take the public into its confidence, much 
less to allow it to offer by the publication of all the details 
a sound and healthy criticism thereon. The estimates,, 
moreover, were all made out in secret, and the broad 
results alone were made known. Wirat were the actual 
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details Ot eacli province, nainel}’, the quantity of agricultu'* 
ral produce, the several prices at which it was computed*, 
and so forth, ■were nev-er disclosed. Hence there was no 
means of testing the accuracy of the figures. In October 
1 900 , at Simla, and later on, at Budget time in March 
last at Calcutta, Lord Ourzon observed that his latest 
estimates of agricultural income showed Es. 20 per head 
against Es. 18 in 1880. Here, too, we have practically 
not been informed of the details on which the estimates 
have been worked out. Hence the public interested 
in the question have no means of testing the accuracy 
of the statement. Both, frankly admits Lord Ourzon, 
fire mere estimates. The data are not incoutrovertibled 
** There is an element of conjecture in them, but so 
there was in the figures of 1880.” It will be thus 
perceived that after all both estimates have been 
pronounced by the highest authority as merely conjec- 
tural But Mr. O’Conor, the Director-General of Statistics, 
%vhose department furnishes all statistics, goes even a 
step further than the Viceroy. Asked by the Hon’ble 
Mr, Bose, one of the members of the Famine Commission 
of 1898, whether, as matters stood, it was possible to 
estimate with any degree of total accuracy the total food- 
supply in the country,” he replied as follows : — 

I tried to make an estimate when the famine broken out a year 
ago, but abandoned the attempt finding it was not possible to work 
it out satisfactorily. We do not even know accurately the area of 
production of food grains, I think the estimates in Bengal are 
extremely defective ; then, we do not know the areas in the Native 
States ; in the Madras Presidency we have no information as re- 
gards large tracts ; in fact, our information is fragmentary ” (vide 
page 5, Indian Famine Commission Report, 1898, Appendix 7, 
Vol. 1), 

After such an authoritative declaration hy the Direc- 
tor-General of Statistics himself, it is needless to observe 
that no scientific statistician or any statistical society of 
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reputation, such as the Boyal Statistical Society of Eiig- 
laud, would accept either set of statistics of agricultural 
income, unless they could be scientifically verified. But 
verification implies, in the first instance, all details; and, 
in the second place, absolute accuracy, When we bear in 
mind that the different provinces are differently situated, 
with different outturns of food and non-food crops, with 
varying prices and wages, it is no light task to bring the 
data of all the different provinces to a coinmon denomi- 
nation and deduce results therefrom which might be reason- 
ably accepted as correct. Moreover, the very method of 
computation should proceed on recognised scientific princi- 
ples. Xext, if one period is to be compared with another, 
it is necessary to take into consideration a series of good 
and bad years, so that there may be every probability of 
coming nearer to the truth. For instance, if the last 
computation of the annual income was made in 1880, and 
if, for purposes of comparison, another is to be made at 
present, it is essential to take into account the total agri- 
cultural income during the last twenty years and strike an 
annual average. We do not know whether the figures 
quoted by Lord Curzon have been worked out on this 
principle, otherwise it is entirely misleading to take the 
year 1900 only and base a comparison thereon. Indian 
harvests are subject to such violent fluctuations that unless 
a series of fat and lean years are taken together, it would 
not be right to select certain years and reject others. So 
far as to the statistics themselves. But further care is 
necessary to see that the system“of computation itself, which 
may be adopted in one period, is the same as that is adopt- 
ed in another if a fair comparison is to be made. All 
exceptional factors in each period should be eliminated and 
the constant factors brought on an identical level. For 
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these reasons it would be unsafe to accept the estimate 
given by. „ Lore! Guizon at the last , Budget time. And 
more unsafe still would it foe to institute a compa- 
rison .with 'the figures of ,1880 and attempt to draw 
an inference therefrom, be it fa%murafole or unfavourable. 
To,' take one instance only. What may have been ' the" 
produce per acre in 1880, and ■ what may it have been 
on an average during the twenty years which ended with 
1900 ? Lord Curzon has told us that in 1880 the yield 
was computed at 730 lbs., while his own estimates are 
based on 840 lbs. But he offers us no proof in support 
of the statement ! Here, too, the public is not made 
aware of the details which could be verified. We are 
always advised by the authorities to verify our own facts 
before subniitting them for their consideration. Are we 
not in turn entitled to ask Government to give us con- 
clusive proofs of their own facts touching agricultural 
income? E^’en, assuming the outturn of 840 lbs. per 
acre for both periods, it would seem that taking the quantity 
produced per head of the population, the result would show 
that in 1880 it was 793 lbs., and in 1900, it was 740 lbs. 
Then, again, can rely on the prices as annually recorded 
for food and non-food crops published in the yearly statis- 
tical serial when experts discard them as valueless, they 
being all the figures on a fixed day either in January or 
July ? Again, the retail prices which are more or less 
compiled on hearsay by the semi-illiterate village accountant^ 
can hardly be relied upon. 

AN EXEEET COMMISSION IMPERATIVE. 

It is almost unprofitable under the circumstances to 
pursue these official statistics, of which no details are 
offered for purposes of examination and verification. If 
the Yiceroy is anxious to prove to the world that both 
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agricultural and n on-agricultural income has increase<,l 
during the last twenty years, he would be greatly assisting 
the independent public by placing before it all evidence in 
full detail, which could be tested on principles which 
scientific statisticians have formulated. Either, then, this 
evidence must be rnade available to the public, or a public 
inquiry should be instituted. The value of the latter 
method of investigation cannot be too highly rated. For 
what has been the case for years past ? The school of 
pessimists, at whose head is the veteran Mr. Dadabhoy, 
observe that their own detailed inquiry, based on statistics 
supplied by the officials themselves, leads them to infer that 
the annual income now is less than what it was in 1880. 
Mr. Digby is the latest and most capable exponent of that 
statement. I need not refer to the elaborate open letter ' 
he addressed some months since to Lord Ourzon. You 
have all perused it, and each of you could judge for your- 
self after verifying his figures. On the other hand, the 
optimists, who almost all belong to the governing class, 
contend, “ as Lord Ourzon did in March last, that, 

tbe movement is for the present distioetly in a forward and 
not in a retrograde direction; that there is more money, not less, in 
the country ; that the standard of living among the poorer classes 

is going up, not down. 

Thus, the one school directly contradicts the other. 
As far as the pessimists are concerned, I have already stated 
that they were for testing the accuracy of the figures of 
1880, and hence an appeal was made to the Secretary of 
State in Parliament to publish all the details. But that 
•official shrank from courting the critical examination for 
which they were wanted. It is scarcely intelligible why 
that functionary should have adopted an ,’attitude of non- 
possumtis in this respect. The object of both schools is to 
reach the bottom of the truth. If, then, the truth regard- 
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ing the present condition of tlie people, as compared with 
what it was in 1880, is to be ascertained and placed bejond 
all cavil, why should there be such a reticence about 
making all information available to the public ? It is the 
duty of every Just and well- organised Government to find 
■out whether prosperity is decreasing or increasing among its 
subjects. If it be decreasing, the causes of such should be 
discovered so as to remove them. Shepherds of people^ 
as Bacon says, must needs know the disox’ders in a State 
of which economic ones are tlie chief. If that be the 
political axiom of ail Governments, ought it not, 
■a fortiori, to be the axiom of an alien Government like 
that of the British ? Gentlemen, I will give y6u an 
instance. Italy, after the return of King Victor Emmanuel 
to Rome, was in an extremely bad plight. The condition 
of the people was miserable. For some years things went 
on from bad to worse. The tendency was to allow the 
economic situation to drift. But at last the day of reckon- 
ing came, and the Government was forced to appoint a 
Royal Oommission to inquire into the condition and dis- 
cover what was the real national wealth. It \vas presided 
over by Count Jacine, and the^^ investigation proceeded on 
lines suggested by scientific statisticians. Lord Curzon has, 
during the three years of his Viceroyalty, nominated at 
least four Commissions. What is there to prevent him 
from appointing a fifth one, of independent experts, 
European and Indian, to determine the true national 
income and set at rest this long pending controversy ? In 
my opinion, such an inquiry has become imperative, and 
that would be the wisest statesmanship which could adopt 
such a course. It is, however, a matter of regret that, on 
the one hand, the Government and its apologists in the 
Press, both here and in England, resent the statement of 
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the pessimists, and try to discredit the figures, which are 
really supplied by itself ; on the other hand, it refuses to 
give publicity to all the details on which it founds its own 
deduction as to the improvement in the condition of the 
masses. It is not unnatural if, under such a condition, 
there is no popular confidence in official statistics, while 
popular pessimism grows apace and derives fresh emphasis 
from the actual economic phenomena to be witnessed 
before their very eyes. The Government should not, 
therefore, fight shy of the proposed inquiry, be the 
result what it for it is a serious question, vitally 

affecting the welfare of millions of people. If, on the one 
hand, it is found that the national income has increased, 
the present bogey of the pessimists will at once be laid 
low. The people will be rejoiced to learn that, in spite of 
calamitous visitations, they are progressing favourably. 
On the other hand, if it is ascertained that after all there 
is growing impoverishment, it would be well for the opti- 
mistic school, at whose head are the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy, to drop their complacent optimism and strive 
to remedy the evil by stimulating agricultural and other 
industries. The Government of India years ago accepted 
the postulate, as was laid down by the Famine Commission 
of 1879, that the ultimate object of the Government should 
be to maintain agricultural and other operations at the 
highest attainable standard of efficiency. In its despatch 
twelve years ago, it fully acknowledged its responsibility in 
the matter. It admitted that the cultivators and their 
families, and their cattle must be properly fed, and their 
needs for labour, irrigating, machinery and agricultural 
implements adequately met. Insufficiency of food, as well 
as deterioration or lack of such mechanical appliances, 
must diminish the effectiveness of labour, and thereby 
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reduce the produce of the country. Hence the Government* 
cannot divesfc ifcsel,f of the responsibility of allowing 
agricultural operations to be maintained at that high 
standard. 

EViDEXCfi ON THE CONDITION OP THE MASSES. 

This being the recognised responsibility of the 
Government, let me put before you the evidence which is 
to be found in official papers and reports as to the actual 
condition of the masses at present. I need hardly refer to 
the result of the inquiry made during Lord Bufferings time,, 
fully familiar as you are all with it. It was bad enough 
in all conscience, though, to avoid disquietude at home, it 
was represented that it need cause no anxiety at present.^' 
But what has been the condition of the self-same masses 
since ? Let me quote the words of the report of the Famine- 
Commission of 1898: 

This section is very large, and includes the great class of day- 
labourers and the least skilled of artizans. So far as we have been* 
able to form a general opinion upon a difficult question from the 
evidence we have heard and the statistics placed before us, the 
wages of these people have not risen in the last twenty years in 
due proportion to the rise of prices of the necessaries of life. The 
experience of the recent famine fails to suggest that this section of 
the community has shown any large command of resources or any 
increased powers of resistance. Far from contracting, it seems to- 
be gradually widening, particularly in the more congested districts. 
Its sensitiveness or liability to sueeurab, instead of diminishing, is 
possibly becoming more accentuated, as larger and more powerful 
forces supervene and make their effects felt where formerly the? 
result was determined by purely local conditions. 

The accentuation, it is needless to say, came two 
years later on with a vengeance, and it is now a matter 
of history how at the very outset of famine conditions in 
1899, millions swarmed to the relief camps, absolutely 
prostrated* and without any’" means whatever to buy food, 

I leave it to you, gentlemen, to contrast this dismal state 
of affairs with the general statement made in the CounciL 
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by Lord CJurxon in March last, as to growing improvement 
and better standard of living. I leave it to you to judge 
whether you can reconcile the one condition with the 
other. 

TWO SADIEHT STATEMENTS OP THE VICEROY TRAVERSED. 

Leaving the question alone, it may not be amiss to 
one or two other salient points in Lord Curzon^s Budget 
speech. He is reported to have said that in a country 
largely dependent for its maintenance on agriculture, the 
time must come when the agricultural income must cease 
to grow by reason, firstly, of inci^ease of population and, 
secondly, by the limit of land further available for cultiva- 
tion. Under such a condition, it is prudent for afar- 
sighted Government to stimulate non- agricultural sources 
of wealth. jSTone will dispute the general accuracy of the 
second statement, but is it proved that after a certain limit 
is reached, there cannot be any more agricultural producti- 
vity? It may be that the land is not so well cultivated as 
it ought to be ; that owing to variety of reasons, want of 
capital, measure, and so forth, a plot of land may be cap- 
able of growing a larger quantity of product but cannot do 
so. As far as India is concerned, the best experts, from 
Sir John Caird to Mr. Voelcker and Mr. Leather, have 
unhesitatingly declared that there is every reason to expect 
that, with better means and resources, the productivity of 
the soil might be largely increased. When India can only 
grow 9 bushels of wheat per acre, for instance, against 30 
and more produced in Uqrope and America, it goes without 
saying that the proposition, as laid down by the Viceroy, 
■cannot be universally predicated. Certainly, it cannot be so 
predicated of India. It is, therefore, the duty of his Lord, 
ship^s Government to do all in its power to stimulate that 
productivity. In the proportion that the economic 
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-condition of the ryot is improved, will there be a corre- 
sponding improvement iu the country’s agriculture. Un- 
fortunate! j, it is notorious that up till now the Indian 
■Oovernuient has practically done ■ next to nothing to pro- 
mote agricultural industry ■ in a way to ■ induce greater 
prosperity to the peasantry. On the contrary, the evi- 
dence almost everywhere is to discourage that industry 
by a variety of harsh measures, legislative and executive. 
A considerable relaxation or modification of those measures 
is the first necessity. But so far the State seems to stuff 
its ears with cotton when appeals are made to it for lighten- 
ing the burden of land assessments. It should not be 
forgotten that the revenue was formerly paid in kind, which 
in times of drought was everyway better suited to the rj^ot 
than the present one of cash. Moreover, now-a-days the 
ryot’s crops are mortgaged, even before being harvested. 
However high the price may be for its crops, he realises 
little profit out of it for himself. He is in no way better, 
perhaps worse. It is the middleman who is enriched. To 
the ryot only the load of indebtedness becomes greater. All 
these facts have to be duly weighed when it is light-hearted - 
ly asserted that it is impossible for Government to further 
stimulate agricultural industry. It is in its power to do 
so, as I have just suggested. If I may be allowed to ofier 
an opinion on this subject, I would venture to say that 
agricultime in the country can still he made a great deal 
more productive. But this is not possible so long as the 
^Government fails in its primary duty. The pressure of the 
land-revenue system being relieved, and other undue 
severities of forest and other laws which affect the domestic 
economy of the masses being relaxed, agriculture must 
materially improve. But the State refuses to recognise 
that assessments are heavy, As a matter of fact, how- 
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e?er5'.it: arrives, at the conclusion because it .has not jet 
cared to find, out what is the.- real ratio' , .which .the gross 
.produce bears to the assessment, and - what surplus actuallj 
remains in the hand of the ryot after all charges of cultiva- 
tion, interest on loans, etc., are deducted. It is quite 
possible to conceive of the gross agricultural income in- 
creasing and yet the net income of the producer a diminish- 
ing quantity. This aspect of the question also demands 
attention, 

THE OP SIR EDWABB LAW ON ECONOMIC PEOGBESS* 

Then let me briefly refer to the so-called facts of 
economic progress with which the Finance Minister 
so regaled us in his last Financial Statement. He says 
that, close examination of certain material facts will 
afford further proof that recuperative powers are no idle 
assumption.” Sir Edward Law then refers to a few 
figures of recent imports and exports, to the consumption 
of salt, savings bank deposits and so forth. As to imports 
and exports, can any sound inference as to the real com- 
mercial progress of the people be drawn from merely ex- 
hibiting superficial figures of a triennial period? But Sir 
Edward's statements are open to so many challenges that 
all I can do in this place is to put the following queries to 
which, it is to be hoped, he will make an effort to x^eply 
full}’, supported by irrefragable evidence, next Budget day.. 
Kone will be more glad than myself to see a very satis- 
factory answer to every one of them. What are the 
scientific data on which to base the theory of the commer- 
cial prosperity of any country ? Gan India, which is a 
debtor country, and withal subject to foreign rule, be ever 
commercially prosperous when the naked fact of an annual-, 
ly increasing indebtedness and a large balance of exports, 
ior which there is no return, is to be clearly seen ? Can 
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the abstraction of at least thirty crores of the national, 
produce of the country, year in and year out, without the 
slighest hope, of return, ever point to recuperative ^ 
resources or tend to any material accumulation of the sur-, 
plus national capital which, in other countries, develops 
true trade, arts, industries, and manufactures ? Is it true 
that the large imports in piece-goods, in metals, in railway 
and building materials, in sugar, and so forth, are entirely 
or mostly on account of foreign capital, temporarily invest- 
ed in the country ? Is it true that the large exports in 
rice, in cotton, in jute, in oilseeds, in tea, and so forth are 
entirely or mostly on account of foreign capital, tempo- 
rarily invested in this country ? If true, where would the 
so-called commerce of the country be if thex’e were an 
absolute withdrawal of that foreign capital ? Apart from 
these facts, where is the evidence that in the consumption 
of the articles required by the masses there has been any 

progress worth speaking of during the last twenty-five years, ,, 

pari passu ^ with the growth of the population ? Are the 
masses in a position to buy to-day even a single yard more 
per annum of Lancashire goods than they were in 1875 ? 

How luuch of the metals now imported belong to foreign 
capital, and how much to indigenous capital ? Has the 
State ever taken out fair statistics of the percentage of 
imports and exports belonging to Native States ? Has it 
done so similarly for the foreign capitalists ? And has it 
found out what is the real share of the people of British 
India ; and, if so, what was that share per head of the 
population in 1875 and in 1900 ? Has the consumption of 
salt per head of the population since 1886-87 increased or 
diminished ? Was it not 33,729,954 maunds in that year, 
and was it not 35,727,256 maunds in 1900-1901 ? In other 
words, is it not the fact that in 1886-87, the consumptioa 
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per head was I3-9 lbs, and in' 18994900, 12*7 lb's. ? I& 
that a sign of the prosperity of the masses or a deteriora- 
tion in their condition ? Is it true that larger balaoees at 
■Post Office Savings Banks signify greater prosperity ? If 
so, may it be asked how is it that the deposits per head,, 
which came in 1889-90 to Bs. 164, have since steadily 
gone down till ten years later they came down to Bs. 12S ? 
Is that phenomenon to be seen in the savings of people in 
Europe, in the United Kingdom, and in the United States ? 
On the whole, it would be rash to share the opinion of the 
Yicei'oy and his Finance Minister that the condition of the 
people is undergoing improvement. The positive evidence 
is against the statement. Where there is no reserve, no 
accumulation, no wealth, where millions live from hand to 
mouth on a bare wage, from season to season, on a low 
diet, it is rather bold to assert that there is increasing 
prosperity. Bather we are obliged to agree with the Duke 
of Argyll, who had not studied in vain the economies of 
India, that 

of poverty and of destitution, more or less temporary and 
among individuals in European countn%, rre know. But of chro- 
nic poverty, and of permanent reduction to the lowest level of 
subsistence, such as prevail only too widely among the vast popu- 
lation of rurisil India, we have no example in the Western world. 

Thus, poverty must be admitted as the normal condi- 
tion of India. It can only be dispelled by a wise, gradual 
and continuous betterment of the poor. The three E’s of 
Count Tolstoi are necessary for the country’s welfare? 
namely, Enrichment, Enlightenment and Emancipation 
from superstition and oppressive burdens. 

THE ECONOMIC EVILS OP ABSENTEEISM. 

It is to be feared, gentlemen, that so long as absen- 
teeism, which is the principal f eature of British Buie, exists,. 
It is not possible to see any improvement. The abstrac- 
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tion from year to year to foreign parts of the national 
produce to the OAtent of thirty or forty crores without any 
hope of return, is considered the greatest obstacle in the 
way of national prosperity. The fact cannot be denied that 
the sterling obligations have increased from ten millions in 
1874 to eighteen millions sterling. It must be admitted 
that the annual resources of the Indian people to that 
extent are drained away to foreign parts for which there 
is absolutely no return. Whatever the causes which lead 
to these obligations, there can be no gainsaying the tcono*- 
mie results of that process of abstraction. The obligations 
we all know consist of pensions and allowances to Euro- 
pean officials, interest on railways, stores, and so forth. 
But it should be remembered that the payments are com- 
pulsory, that is to say, they have not been voluntarily 
incurred by the people. In fact, the consent of the 
Indians has never been taken in the matter. Secondly, the 
payments by themselves are considered excessive. Nowhere 
in the civilised world are higher salaries and pensions 
paid than in England. But as a mattter of fact the salaries, 
pensions and allowances paid to European agency in this 
country are even greater than those allowed in England. 
So far they are unparalleled. The difference between 
the present rulers of India and their predecessors con- 
sists in this that, while the latter employed the indigenous 
agency and lived in the country, the former govern by 
their own, which is imported. However heavy or burden- 
some or tyrannical the taxation may have been in the 
case of the former rulers, .the economic effects were 
not so disastrous as they are at present. I do not here 
raise the question even of the justice of the " payments.. 
That, again, would lead us to another branch of the contro- 
versy. My object here is to point out, solely and exelu-. 
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siveijj the mischievous economic aspect of the costly 
foreign agency. Let ns, for argument’s sake, admit that 
the payments are Just ; but I ask every enlightened and 
fair-minded person, official and non-official, whether or not 
a country must grow poorer for the ceaseless drain of 30 
to 40 erores of its annual wealth— the fruit of the children 
of the soil — without any return. Just consider the 
aggregate amount of this drain since 1860. It comes to 
624 erores, without taking into account all private remit- 
tances in shape of profits of merchants, traders and 
planters. At the very least these should come to 300 
erores, say, a total of 900 erores. But I entirely leave the 
last out of account and confine myself to the officially 
recorded figures of the Government’s Home Remittances 
only, and I*appeal to the economic sense of our rulers to 
say whether such a colossal abstraction from year to year 
is not the real cause of the poverty of India. If these 624 
erores had remained in the country, what might have been 
the condition of the people to-day ? Capital jiccumulates 
capital. Take a single instance of a specific character. 
Here are 180 indigenous cotton mills; of these 81 are in 
the city of Bombay. How have they multiplied? Is it 
not the case that the very earnings or savings of capital 
made by the dozen or two dozen at the beginning have 
tended to a large extent to multiply the concerns? But 
if capital accumulates capital, how may it be possible with- 
out any accumulation worth mentioning that India can 
grow richer, that it can embark on new and profitable in- 
dustrial enterprises ? It is superfluous to refer to the axiom 
of the economists that industry is limited by capital ; that 
where there is a lack of capital, it is not possible to foster 
-arts and manufactures and industries. If, then, the fountain 
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sourcej instead of being replenished, is annually being 
drained away, is it an exaggeration to say that the time 
come, unless other intervening factors neutralise their 
effect, when the process of exhaustion must bring its own 
nemesis. The fact is, India is not free to , choose its own 
administrative agency. Were it free, is there the slight- 
est doubt that the entire administrative agency would be 
indigenous living and spending their monies in the coun- 
try ? India, I repeat, is not free, and, therefore, it has no 
choice in the matter. The governing authorities, in the 
first place, have most strangely willed that almost all the 
higher posts shall be held by men, who live a while here, 
and then retix’e to their own country. Even another 
great modern Asiatic power, Russia, is not known to im- 
port wholesale Russian agency to carry on the work of 
administration in the distant provinces of Central Asia I 
But we are told that the European agency is extremely 
limited. It counts no more than 17,300 persons. True. 
But contrast the annual expenditure of 16 crores incurred 
on their account with the 2| crores earned by Indians. Did 
England sit quiet while the Plantaganets were filling all 
the high offices from France to the great disadvantage of 
I the English themselves ? Was not England pauperised 

when the Papacy was rampant and abstracted millions 
from it annually, as history has recoi’ded ? Would Eng- 
^ land refrain from complaining, supposing that the position 

of India and England was to-day reversed? 

ASIATIC POVERTY. 

The grievous error is, that the present system of ad- 
ministration is not regulated by economic law^s. Again, 
while India is characterised by what may be called Asiatic 
^ poverty, our rulers govern it on principles of what may be 

•called Asiatic immoderateness. In Asia, everything is on a ^ 
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colossai scale, its mountains ' and rivers, ^ its seetliiag' 
population, , and so forth. In' fact, as an accomplisiie.d 
writer has observed, 

Nolihing in Asia is sufiSdeatly resfcdeted : empires are too big, 
populations are too vast ; all features of Nature are too huge; the arts 
are too gigantesque ; the powers entrusted to men are too powerful ;; 
calamities are too widespread ; all things have in them a trace of 
immoderateness as if gods and men alike had lost the sense of wise 
limitation , . . Everything from the powers of kings and the 

conceptions of men to the forces of Nature is gigantic, enormous, 
fatiguing to the brain. In fact, when measured, as all things must 
he measured, all things by a standard of which man is the uncon- 
seious unit, is immoderate. 

While the country is poor, it is ruled at a cost un- 
heard of in any part of the civilised world. It is thus that 
poor as India is, it is being made poorer by the economic 
anomalies which our Western Eulers have unfortunately 
introduced into the countr3^ It is, of course, argued on 
the other side that though the administration is costly, it 
is of a superior character to that which the Indians, had 
they been free, might have had. True. * But the Indians 
then would have cut their coat according to their cloth. 
And as they grew richer by commerce and manufactures, 
they might have, in a natural way, aspired to higher stan- 
dards of civilised government. But it would have been 
folly for India to have risen at once to a pitch of the 
highest form of civilised government without counting the 
cost — millions which it could not have afforded and which 
must have eventually ruined it. In short, no country can 
with impunity continue to offend the laws of economy, 
which are based on Nature herself. The justification urged, 
therefore, can hardly stand. As an able economist has 
obser ved in toe Stuteammn on thin question, I will say : — 

Admitting, for argument’s sake, that the defence of the exist- 
ing system, so far as it rests on facts, is a good one, it is good in 
respect only of payments to Europeans made for such services as 
could not foe perfermed by Indians consistently with the country’s 
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welfare^ awct in respect of suoli payments oaly so far as they are 
aot excessive. Any other payments made for the services of Euro- 
peans are clearly payments made for the benefit, not of India, but 

of the ruling race. 

But I cannot farther expatiate on this burning ques- | 

tioo, All I can say is, that England is doing the greatest 
injustice in this matter to India for which she shall have 
one day to pay most dearly'. The whole question of the 
agency of administration demands radical reform. A>s Mr- 
N. N. Ghose shrewdly observed in his able Provincial Con- 
ference Address, at Mid napur, the two great branches of 
the Service are now an anachronism, and the time must 
come, however it may be artificially protracted, when there- ; 

will have to h4 a fundamental change based on justice and 
equity, in spite of monopolies and powerful vested inter- 
ests. Meanwhile, it is our duty to press this subject from f 

time to time before the British Public and educate it to I 

realise the enormity of the economic evils arising from the | 

erroneous policy pursued at present and the incalculable | 

advantage of economy and ejfficiency for the welfare of the 
masses, certain to accrue from the full and free employ- 
ment of Indians in the higher grades of the Services. 

INDIAN FINANCE. 


This brings us to the question of Indian Finance 
generally'. At so late an hour, it would be tiring your 
patience to dilate at length on it. But when we are 
exultingly told of the recuperative resources of India, 
and the miracles which a succession of Finance Minis- 
ters are supposed to have wrought, we cannot hut smile 
at the complacency of those who indulge in such high-^ 
coloured optimism. Our attention is directed to fat sur- 
pluses, which are no more surpluses than indirect 
transfers of property from the pockets of the voiceless 
taxpayers to the coffers of the omnipotent^ tax-eaters. 
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It may be an ingenious, but not an ingenuous, way 
of raising tbe wind — this device of creating a 
surplus by debasing the currency and putting into 
circulation the rupee at 16 pence when it is only 
worth 1 1 pence. It is further observed that this nostrum 
has steadied exchange and relieved in a measure the 
Indian treasury of the heavier burden of the Home remit- 
tances* It is, however, curiously forgotten that not at all 
the steadiness of exchange in the world can reduce by a 
feather*s weight the true burden of the taxpayer. He has, 
anyhow, to remit 18 millions sterling annually. As things 
go, the remittance has to be made in the shape of exports 
of produce, which is part of the annual wealth of the 
country. In reality, produce equivalent in value to that 
amount has to be sent year after year, be the exchange 
what it may. Be it 12 or 24 pence, it makes not the 
slightest difference to the tax-payer in the burden he has 
to bear. 

HO TRUE SURPLUS. 

But apart from the meretricious methods of balancing 
the annual Budget, whereby deficits are converted into 
surpluses and vice versa, let me enquire whether India has 
anything like a surplus of revenue. Such able and 
accomplished Finance Ministers as Sir John Strachey and 
Lord Cromer have placed on record their deliberate opi- 
nion that there is none. When the State incurs debt from 
year to year, and has managed to pile quite an Ossa of 
loans, whether for productive or non-productive purposes, 
amounting to 317 crores without the slightest attempt at 
repayment of it by means of a sinking fund, it is idle to 
talk of surpluses, more especially when the “ assets ” do 
not represent “ the commercial value of the undertakings 
—mostly your losing railw:ays— as the Secretary of State 
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is obliged to remind members of Parliament in bis annua] 

explanatory memorandum.” 

TAXATlONj ARTIFICIAL C0BBENCY AND ITS MULTIFOLD EVILS. 

Moreover, it is forgotten that the so-called surpluses 
of recent years have been obtained by means of extra^ 
taxation, %?bieh has been raised from time to time since 
the era of the Penjdeh scare and the seizure of Upper 
Biirmah. The license tax was converted into income tax 
in 1886 ; next, the salt duty was enhanced by 8 annas per 
maund ; later on, the import duty of 5 per cent, on all 
articles of merchandise, save coal and machinery, was 
levied ; and, lastly, the 3| per cent, duty on cotton fabrics* 
Each time the taxation was levied or enhanced, the plea put 
forth was low exchange, though it was pointed out that 
the plea was a hollow one. The annual average increase 
in this new and enhanced taxation comes to 7 crores of 
rupees. It was all earmarked, successive Yiceroys having 
openly promised, as may be ascertained on a reference to 
tlieir speeches in the Council, that it would be remitted as 
soon as the finances permitted. Exchange was the conti- 
nuous burden of tbeir song ; but exchange, according to 
tlieir own boast, is now stable. The necessity, therefore,, 
of the enhanced taxes has ceased to exist. But it is a matter 
of regret to have to state that the public faith in the 
matter of this taxation has not been kept. Public faith 
has been greatly shattered by the additional indirect taxa- 
tion that has now been levied by means of the artificial 
appreciation of the rupee, against which the whole country 
has protested. While millions have to pay dearly for a 
pinch of salt, a handful of fat people are still allowed to- 
draw exchange compensation on the principle, it is pre- 
sumed, that to him that hath shall be given. The evil 
effects of the artificially managed currency on the producers' 
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were fully pointed out by me on this platform at the time 
and even before the closure of the Mints. I had forecasted 
the evils which have beien now realised. Those engaged in 
industrial pursuits, chiefly tea and cotton, have not been 
slow to point out how the evil effects have told tangibly on 
them earnings. Their spokesmen and recognisM organisa- 
tions have pubKcly drawn attention to the injury entailed 

on them. In the Bombay Presidency, the wail is that 
Japan has benefited by the closure of the Mints. The 
mn has still a better purchasing value than the Chinese 
dollar. Hence Japan is better able to compete with, if not 
^indersell, Bombay yarn in the common markets of China. 
The tea-planters of Calcutta and Assam, too, have simi- 
larly complained. Their grievance is, that the artificial 
^ves a poorer return for their sales ^in gold-using 
countries, and that this poorer yield is in rm way compen- 
sated for by cheaper cost of production. An intelligent 

controversy is still going on in the Press, specially in the 
Capital. In Bombay, Mr. J. A. Wadia, a shrewd mill- 
owner, has been inditing a series of letters on the subject. 
Again’, we have the outside independent testimony of Mr. 
Kopsch, late Commissioner and Statistical Secretary of 
Imperkl Chinese Maritime Customs, as related in the pages 
of ^ Empire Review. He observes there that : 

The marked falling off in Indian textile fabrics suggests a 
rise ^X owinl^tolefiotitions value of the rupee, and eonse- 
qCt decline in dlmand, whereas the Japanese exchange still re- 
mains about 

Again, speaking of the faUing off of British export 
trade generally with the Far East, Mr. Kopsch remarks 

Ltaation appears to be that ;the enhanced silver price 
duetotbo demonetisation of the white metal, com- 
^nnllifies every advantage acquired by extended and free 
m^tots. asone example will show. Our shipments to China m 
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; 1S90, when exchange averaged &s> 2Jd. aggregated £0,138,000, and j 

ten \ear8 iater (1890) when the rate only yielded 3-|-,: oar exports „ I 

fertile \ear remaintjd the same, say £9,038,000, though possibly | 

larger in bulk, notwithstanding that we have novy a vastly greater | 

field to supply. But if we convert these sterling shipments to | 

Chinese currency, it will be found that merchandise of the same I 

sterling value which cost 35,232,497 taels in 1890 now requires | 

^ ^ ^ of 70 per cent,— -an I 

impost ealeulaled to stunt any possible growth. 4 

These remarks are worthy of serious consideration. | 

Mr. David Yule, of . your city, has in more than one | 

speech of his as Chairman of the Calcutta Bank, referred I 

to this evil effect of the artificially inflated rupee. The 1 

opinion of so sound and level headed a critic of the Govern- I 

ment policy of currency demands consideration and is | 

entitled to respect. But while this is the complaint of I 

those who lay the principal cause of the depression of the 1 

tea and cotton industry principally at the door of recent I 

currency legislation, I am not unaware of the arguments I 

on the other side, namely, by those who refuse to accept | 

that proposition. It is urged that much of the depression, | 

I of which both tea-planters and cotton manufacturers com- I 

^ plain, has its origin in over-production and other causes, | 

I As far as the former are concerned, a statement prepared | 

■ by Mr. George Seton, touching forty-five tea companies 

# and their price has been published to demon.strate what 

^ little foundation there is for attributing the depression in 

I the trade to the artificial rupee. To me it seems that both 

causes have combined to bring it about. I cannot bring 
myself to the belief that the altered currency has rendered 
no injury whatever. The injury has been done though 
possibly not to the exaggerated extent alleged by the 
complainants. In the case of the Bombay cotton mills, it 
I may be worth while inquiring, how much, of the .depression 

is owing to over-production, how much to improvident 
management, how much to heavy interest on a debt beyond 
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tile orii^inal capital outlay and how mucli to short time 
consecjueut oil plague and famine. A careful survey of 
the earnings of Bombay cotton industiy %vill show that the 
average profits do not go beyond 5 per cent, and a greater 
portion of the earnings of weaving mills is swept away by the 
excise duty brought into force by the currency nostrum. 
In the case of the plantei*s, too, it may be enquired how 
much may be due to the currency nostmin, how much to 
the condition of the tea soils themselves, as Mr. Horace 
Mann observes, and how much to over-production. It will 
be thus seen, that the subject is an arguable one from both 
sides. That the producers and manufacturers have been 
hit cannot be gainsaid. The former, the bulk of whom 
are our impoverished agriculturists, are now paying a 
larger amount to the State treasury by way of their land- 
I'e venue in the shape of indirect taxation. For every 
1 ‘upee now paid into the Treasury by the ryot represents 
at least 30 per cent, more of the produce of his land. 
All other taxes are similarly raised ; so, too, all debts. 
Practically there is a sweeping transfer of property from 
the working millions who create the wealth and make the 
prosperity of the empire to the tax-eaters. But, on 
the other hand, it is observed that the producer in turn 
is benefited in his purchasing power by the same enhanced 
rupee. The question is where lies the greater advantage 
— on the side of the State or the producer ? Again, what 
about the silver ornaments of the masses ? What are their 
losses to-day when silvei* is sold for Bs. 67 instead 
of 100 rupees per 100 tolas ? These are questions which 
have to be duly weighed. As I have just remarked, the 
matter is perfectly arguable and could be well threshed 
out by a Committee of really competent and disinterested 
experts. Meanwhile, it may be noted that the coinage of 
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over 1 4 crores of new rupees last year for Britisli India 
has completely exploded the fallacy of a former Finance* 
Minister as to the ** redundancy ” of that coin. The 
stringency of the monetary market, from the date of the 
closure of the ]\Iints till late, clearly demonstrated, apart 
from the factor of famine expenditure, that the redundancy 
argument was a romance of our currency doctrinaires. 
The rupee is indispensable to millions of the population, 
and it is impossible that it can be driven out from the 
ordinary transactions of business-people and the domestic 
economy of the masses, and so long as the huge amount of 
the coin in circulation remains unabsorbed by our new- 
fangled currency, the policy of the Government can hardly 
be pronounced a success. With an increasing population,, 
an increasing number of rupees will have still to be added 
to the existing circulation. What has happened in the 
case of Germany as regards thaU^'s^ after the demonetisa- 
tion of silver in 1873, is actually happening in India with 
regard to rupees. For fully twenty-six years the German 
Go%’‘ernment did its level best by all kinds of makeshifts to 
drive away the thalers from circulation and substitute 
gold, but was repeatedly foiled. At last that Government 
has had to increase rather than diminish the coinage of 
thalers^ owing principally to the fact that people could 
not do without them and the demand per head of the 
population had greatly increased. Whether the demand 
in future in India will be larger per head may be question- 
ed. It depends on the greater material prosperity of the 
people. But the growth of the population itself must 
oblige the Indian Government to coin at the very least at 
the rate of 4 crores per annum. Had thej^ continued to 
coin at that rate during the last seven years, there should 
have been an additional circulation of 28 to 30 crores,-;, 
88 " ■ 
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But the panic-sferickea shortsightednesSj which closed the 
Mints, could not see its way to this coinage. Meanwhile, 
stringency during the busy season became chronic, till the 
different Chambers of Commerce eventually compelled the 
Government to coin afresh. The fact conclusively 
demonstrated the fallacy of redundancy, and established 
the necessity of an annual coinage in proportion to the 
popular demand. We have already about 17 crores of 
additional circulation which has had the effect of allaying 
the stringency. But these facts inform us how far the 
State is behind in matters of ffnance and currency, and 
how its ignorance and stubbornness entail incalculable 
injury on all classes of the community, save the tax- 
eaters. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

Reverting to finances again, it is a matter of regret 
that Military expenditure, against which the Congress, 
from the very date of its inception, has vigorously entered 
its protest, and against which your representatives as the 
Chairman of the British Committee made a strong fight 
before the Royal Commission pn Indian Expenditure, has 
undergone no diminution. I pointed out in my evidence 
before that body that but for the increased Military ex- 
penditure which has steadily grown since the seizure of 
Upper Bur mah and the Pen jdeh scare, there might have 
arisen no necessity for additional taxation ; and that the 
pretext of low exchange was utterly unfounded. The 
increased burden of exchange by reason of the fall in 
the value of silver, at which the Government w'as need- 
lessly alarmed, could have been easily borne without a pie 
of additional taxation. The expenditure of 25 crores per 
annum against the former one of 16 has only been made 
practicable by this taxation? The question is whether 
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there is any necessity; for the large increase in the Army 
which has been witnessed since 1886. The Government 
of India itself has been of opinion that it is not, and that 
India is made to maintain so large an Army for British 
Imperial interests. In the latest Despatch which was 
submitited by that authority itself to the Boyal Com- 
mission, it is observed : — 

(Para, 21 of Govemineiit of India Despatch of 25 March 
1890, Appendix 45, VoL 11, Report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expandifeure.) :~™ Millions of money have been spent on 
ioereasiog the Army in India, on armaments and fortifications, to 
provide for the security of India, not against domestic enemies or 
to prevent the incursions of the warlike people of adjoining 
countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British power iii 
the East. The scope of all these great and costly measures 
reaches far beyond Indian limits and the policy which dictates 
them is an Imperial policy. We claim, therefore, that in the 
maintenance of the British forces in this country a just and evep 
liberal view should be taken of the charges which should 
legitimately be made against Indian revenue. The people of 
India, who have no voice in the matter, should not be able to 
coraplain that an excessive Military tribute is demanded from 
the revenue of this country, while on her side, England, with 
whofii rests the final decision, should be able to show that this 
settlement has been effected in a spirit of justice and considera- 
tion, 

RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE MINORITY OP THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN EXPENDITURE. 

It is clear from the above extract that it is owing to 
the maintenance of British supremacy in the East that 






this Army is maintained. Equity, therefore, demands that 
the British Treasury should bear all the expenses. What 
we have to incessantly urge on the Government and 
Parliament is the injustice of making India pay the piper 
while the British nation calls for the tune. No doubt 
some relief has been given to Indian finances by carrying 
out the recommendations of the majority of the Royal 
Commission in reference to capitation grants. But we 
should never lose sight of the fact that the majority/jg 
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, recomm.e»<iations under; this head are . of ^ a lea-bite- 
character and that thej have ignored the larger question 
of the equitable apportionment of ail Military charges. We 
have to look, therefore, to the recommendations of the 
niinority, who have made their report irom the Indian 
point of view. The principle propounded is a very 
reasonable one and ought to commend itself to those 
who are anxious to see that there should- be absolute 
financial equity in the matter of all England's relations 
with India. Since British Imperial requirements and 
British supervision are urged as absolutely essential, it is 
but fair that Great Britain should share equally with India 
all expenses of British agency, Civil and Military. As 
the minority report recommends : “ The cost of all 

European agency, wherever employed, might be divided 
half-and-half between India and the Imperial Exchequer.^^ 
The British taxpayer would thus, equally with the Indian 
taxpayer, become interested in checking the excessive 
employment of costly imported agency and a useful spirit 
of inquiry would be aroused with reference to efficiency 
and economy of the Indian administration. The salary 
of the Secretary of State himself would thus come under 
purview, whqch would at least have this effect ; that all 
inflated optimism, which is often aired at Budget debates 
and elsewhere in matters of Indian finance, would find no 
place in that functionary’s recitation. On such a broad and 
equitable principle it is practicable, without even with- 
drawing a single European soldiei’, who, it is alleged, is 
needed for Imperial purposes in which England alone 
is interested, to agree to the recommendation of the 
minority "that, 

tfaa revenues of India should be relieved of their entire 
€harges»"and that they should be treated as part of the reserve 
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forces of the Eastern portion of the British Empire generally, and 
?3orne in future upon the Army Estimates in that eapaeity- 

It should be remembered that since ISSS-SG, the 
Military expenditure has shown a growth of nearly 33 psr 
cent, fii other words, it may be said that the Army ex- 
penditure absorbs the whole land -revenue of the Empire. 
It is the principal obstacle in the way of all other domestic 
reforms of vital importance to the welfare of the masses. 
The separation of Judicial from Executive functions hangs 
fire, though Mr. Stephen Jacob observed that the inca-eased 
expenditure on this account will only cost half-a crore 
per annum. Similarly with the crying reform in the 
administration of the Police, on which there is a universa- 
lity of opinion. Again, there is the necessity of a 
liberal expenditure on education, on which the dilfierent 
Provincial Governments spend Just one crore of rupees, 
which, to say the least, is miserable compared with the 
immense sums spent in Europe and America. To us all 
it is a matter of profound rsgret that the State expenditure 
on education is hardly commensurate with the reputation 
of the British for enlightened liberality. 

ECONOMY IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURE, 

But, gentlemen, it is not necessary for me to 
say that expenditure depends on policy, and so long 
as the policy in this country is erroneous and calculated’ 
to promote Indian interests only in a secondary degree, it* 
is not expected that we could have a chance of reduction in 
the expenditure. Economy and efficiency are nowhere, 
though we, no doubt, hear of the Government constantly 
saying that economy is practised to a remarkable degree. 
It has to be remembered that this assertion emanates from 
the tax-eaters, who are aliens and masters of the situation. 

Indians have no voice in the expenditure and taxation: 
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oftiie country. ■ Otherwise they may show how,avitli n 
minimum o! taxation, the maximum of economy and 
efficiency may be established. But there is the over- 
weening conceit of the governing classes that we are an 
inferior race and hardly capable of carrying on the 
government, much less of steering State finance. Monopo- 
lists as they are, it is natural that they should view all 
Indian matters from their own selfish point of view. 
Hence they think that all monopoly of State wisdom and 
State finance is concentrated in them alone ; and that we 
are no better than mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. In this connection, however, it may be inost in- 
structive at this juncture to quote from that famous letter 
which Turgot addressed to Louis XYl on 24th August 
1774: 

The question, Sire, will be asked incredulously ‘on what 
can we retrencih?’ and each one speaking for his own department 
will maintain that nearly every particular item of expense is indis- 
pensable, They will be able to allege very good reasons, but these 
must all yield to the absolute necessity of economy .... Your 
Majesty is aware that one of the greatest obstacles to economy is 
the multitude of demands by which you are constantly besieged. 
It is necessary, Sire, to consider whence comes to you this money 
which you are able to distribute among your courtiers, audio 
compare the misery of those from whom it has to be extracted 
(sometimes by the most rigorous methods) with the situation of 
the class of persons who push their claims on your liberality. . . , 
It may reasonably be hoped, by the improvement of cultivation, by 
the suppression of abuses in the collection of the taxes, and by 
their more equitable assessment, that a substantial relief of the 
people can be attained without diminishing greatly the public 
revenue : but without economy being the first step all leforins are 
impossible. So long as jfinance shall be continually subject to the 
old expedients in order to provide for State Services, your Majesty 
will always be dependent upon financiers, and they will ever be 
the and by the mar oeuvres belonging to their office they 

will frustrate the most important operations. .... When you 
have recognised the jt^stiee and necessity of these principles, I 
implore you to maintain with firmness their execution, without- 
allowing yourself to be dismayed by the clamours which are abso- 
lately certain to arise on such matters whatever system we adopt,, 
whatever line of conduct we pursue. ^ 
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It is to be hoped that those in the highest authority 
will bear constantlj in mind these wise sayings of Turgot^ 
between every line of which much has to be significantly 
read. Indian finance would then certainly undergo a vast 
change for the better. At present, it is neither here nor 
there. We are not even fortunate in having trained 
financiers with true grasp of the first principles of public 
finance at the head of our finances. But it would be well 
if those in power and responsibility not only bore in mind 
Turgot’s memorable counsel to his King, but the sago : . 

declaration of the far-sighted and practical Sir Kobert ^ 

Peel on the same question. Speaking of Indian finance, he 
observed that it is ‘‘a superficial view of the relations of 
England with India,” that there is no direct immediate 
connection between the finances of India and tho«e c£ 

England, 

“Depend upon it,” observed that thoughtful Chancellor of 
of the Exchequer, “ if the credit of India should become disorder- 
ed, if some great exertion should become necessary, then the 
credit of England must be brought forwards to its support, and 
the collateral and the indirect effect of disorders in Indian fioancea 
would be felt extensively in this country*” 

I presume that not until such a financial catastrophe 
occurs that the responsible authorities in England and 
India will ever learn to practise economy in State expendi- 
ture. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

This address w^ould be incomplete without mention of 
another cognate topic, namely, the industrial development 
of the country. ^The subject is vast and demands not 
only a paper but a ponderous value by itself. I can 
even hardly touch the fringe of this great problem, on the 
solution of which many a person and Government itself 
have been intent for some time past. How to revive old. 
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iadiistries, already extinct or on tli© , verge of ' extinction , 
and to foster new ones- — these are the two questions, The 
revival of the former may be most problematical for the 
simple reason that steam' and electricity have entirely 
revolutionised arts and industries of the old-fashioned type, 
which almost wholly depended on manual labour. The arts 
and industries of India, which flourished and prospered so 
well prior to the period which wrought the industrial evolu- 
tion of Europe, and especially of the United Kingdom, where 
all attended to by manual labour, especially the finer class 
•of cotton fabrics. So long as this country was on a par 
with Europe previous to the age of steam and mechanical 
science, it was no doubt able to hold its own. But it so 
happened that with the introduction of those two elements 
in th© economy of the older Continent of the West, there 
was simultaneously wrought a change in India’s political 
-destinies. There was a change of rulers, who first came as 
traders, but stayed to remain as masters. The instinct of 
the shopkeeper was, of course, predominant ; so, too, was 
that of self-interest, which, as moral philosophers say, is 
the motive of all action in the domestic economy of human 
affairs. Those instincts had a powerful influence on the 
industrial situation as it existed, say a century ago. With 
fhe aid of steam they were able to manufacture and import 
goods slowly, of course, at first, which could be undersold 
in competition with the hand- work of the Indian skilled 
artisan. Self-interest and supreme power combined, however, 
to accelerate the process, which ultimately had the 
-economic effect of diminishing to a vast extent the 
Indigenous manufactures. The early traders, who were 
also politicians and masters of the situation, killed the in- 
dustries by means of tarifis at both extremes. Heavy 
import duties were levied in the United Kingdom, thanks 
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to the influence of the East India Company with the 
British Government of the day, on many a goods and 
manufacture of India, There is ample evidence of the 
f;|.ct in the numerous petitions which Indians and non- 
oflicial Englishmen, who were, allowed to ' trade in the 
country, presented from time to time to Parliament and 
the King. These may be read in the voluminous reports 
of the several East India Parliamentary Committees which 
sat between 1813 and 1853. On the other hand, compa- 
i-ativeiy light duty was imposed on cotton manufactures 
and other articles imported into India, Thus, it was that 
year after year, as steam helped new inventions, amd 
successfully applied science to practical use, Indian manual 
industries, which once flourished and brought home profits 
from foreign parts, languished till at last most of them 
became extinct. This is the net economic result to India 
of a century of the progress of Science in the West. 
Whether India would have worked out its own industrial 
salvation in obedience to science, had it been left to be 
governed by its own native rulers, is a speculation on which 
it is not necessary to enter. Suffice to say that those who 
could not prosper by their handicraft, were necessarily 
driven to agriculture. Railways partially drove many 
more, who plied their trade as carriers, to the same 
industry. Thus it is that India is now almost an agricul- 
tural country. The hand of the dial was set back for a 
century. But a century of British Rule and a century of 
Practical Science have wrought new ideals, one of which is 
^he industrial regeneration of the country, without which 
it is impossible that wealth may be stimulated in a greater 
degree. It is universally admitted that if the dishearten- 
ing phenomena now to be seen are at all to undergo a , 
change for the better, if, in short, if prosperity is to be , I 
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induced among the vast masses of the population, the only 
solution is the development of industries and manufac- 
tures.' . . . 

How is that object to be achieved ? The more we 
think on the subject, the more we are driven to the 
conclusion that capital is the first essential. And where may 
capital be ? Imagine, gentlemen, fora moment the following 
situation. Suppose that the English withdraw from 
the country bag and baggage, that is to say, that they 
withdraw all their capital and retire. What may be the 
condition of the trade and the people ? And what may be 
the amount of capital left in the country ? If, ps I have 
already stated, there have been in operation for years past 
economic laws which are opposed to Nature, the net 
effects of which is the drain of the surplus national 
wealth, which ought to be laid out for greater progress in 
this country in industries and manufactures, to foreign 
parts, without any hope of return, is it possible that 
under the hypothetical event I have asked you to consider, 
there could be anything left by way of capital to work out 
our industrial regeneration? Thus what India is suffering 
from is want of capital, which at present is nowhere. 
What little there is, is undoubtedly of much use and is 
greatly prized. We feel all l^he better for it. Otherwise 
it is certain that the country would have been in a worse 
plight. As a proof of the extreme paucity of capital, you 
hiive only to refer to the Financial and Gommercial 
Statistics of British India” and the combined amount 
invested in cotton and jute mills ani other industrial 
conceims, including tea- plantations and coal mines. 
Deduct thereform the sum of foreign capital and compare 
the residue with the capital of the rest of the commercial 
countries of the world. You will then have some definite 
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notion of the immeasumble depth of India’s poverty. And 
since economists tell iis that industry is limited by capital^ 
I have to ask you further whether any very serious 
hopes can be entertained of industrial regeneration, as 
you all earnestly wish, so long as this is the condition of 
aflairs, want of adec|uate capital? It has of late been 
pointed out how Japan fares and how the Japanese have 
displayed remarkable industrial development. True. 
Hone can gainsay the fact. But it should be remembered 
that both China and Japan are independent nations, and 
that there is not that exhausting process going on in 
those two countries, of the annual abstraction of the 
national surplus of wealth to the extent of .30 to 40 crores 
as has been the fact in India for half a century and over. 
You may send the most intellectual and practical of your 
countrymen to instruct themselves in the mechanical arts, 
industries and manufactures of Europe, America and 
Japan ; but of what avail will their knowledge and experi- 
ence he if, on their arrival, private capital and private 
enterprise be not forthcoming or will not help them ? i\s a 
matter of fact, I am one of those who think that the chill 
penury of the land has to a certain extent repressed even 
the mental faculty, though, no doubt, we have occasionally 
such trained men as Mr. Bose and others. It freezes the 
currents which ought to flow. The mournful truth must 
be acknowledged that slow rises the country which is 
depressed by poverty which has for its root political causes.- 
But having said so much, we should not despair. Be 
the causes of India’s economic condition what they may 
we are bound to put our shoulders to the wheel. It would 
not do to cry over the past. It is more manful to tuck 
up our sleeves, gird up our loins and work like heroes to 
regenerate our country by arts and industries, and raise it 
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once more to a zenith of prosperity. There are undoubt- 
edly formidable lions in our path, the foreign exploiters 
and the monopolists in place and power : but we need not 
be deterred by them. We cannot allow ourselves to lie in 
the Slough of Despondency or take up a permanent resi- 
dence in the Oastle of Giant Despair. We have under 
existing conditions a double duty to discharge. Firstly j 
by oiir legitimate and reasonable agitation of a persist- 
ent character, to alter the economic policy of the 
Government, which has proved so fatal to our prosperity 
hitherto, and, secondly, to work out by all means in our 
power, to the last atom of our physical and mental energy^ 
our own economic salvation. Increased means and 
increased leisure are the two prime levers necessary to 
achieve the object. But it is essential at first to have 
distinct and clear ideas on the subject. A variety of 
loose talk has been going forward for some time past, and 
technical education is suggested or recommended as a 
panacea for industrial revival. But it is disappointing to 
get no satisfactory answer from those who talk of that 
education when we ask them to practically propound what 
they mean. For instance, when we ask them how even 
six per cent, of the agricultural population, say a crore, 
may be diverted to industrial occupation there is no 
rational reply. Hence I entreat you all, gentlemen, not 
to he carried away by the parrot cry of the reformer, be 
he Parliamentary or any other, who talks superficially of 
technical education without pointing out tiie practical 
means whereby even six per cent, of the masses can be 
weaned from agricultural pursuits. The question of 
technical education so glibly talked now is nothing new. 
It was originally mooted some twenty years since, and 
one of the very first to draw up an elaborate and prac- 
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tica! paper was Mr. Dadabhoy Kaoroji himself. It was as 

early as 1885 that he wrote that paper and submitted it 

to Lord Eeay. The late Mr, Justice Tel ang had also- 
said a great deal on the subject. ' But, gentlemen, dp not 
be carried away by the catch phrase. Technical education^, 
which shall ■ result '., in large and profitable industrial 
development, signifies higher education, specially of 
Heieiices. What has made Germany, which was poor a 
quarter of a century ago, so advanced, above all other 
countries on the Continent and brought it in the front 
rank of industrial and manufacturing nations ? Why is it 
now surpassing England ? The answer is, that Germany 
has paid the greatest attention to the mechanical sciences. 
The country is a network of laboratories* Are you pre- 
pared to have Technical schools of the highest grade as 
they have in Germany ? Why those who talk tall about 
technical education are the very persons who decry higher 
education! It is idle to talk of mere small industries in 
carpentry and brick- making and so forth. If there is to 
be an industrial revival of a practical character which 
shall change the entire surface of this, country, you will 
have first to lay the foundation of teaching in the 
Applied Sciences. You cannot have the cart before the 
horse. Higher education must precede industrial develop- 
ment. But let alone higher education. Where is even 
mass education in the humbler sort of industries ? When 
not even five per cent, of the population is literate, do you 
expect that there can be any industrial development with- 
out education, even assuming that capital be forthcoming? 
The subject is not so simple as is light-heartedly imagined. 
It is most difficult, and the best way of apprehending the 
difficulties is to ascertain the views of those who are most 
capable of advising on it. Many a vague idea is nov? 
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iiaating in the air which i^equires to be definitely formiilatedj 
and many crude and ill-digested recommendations need to 
be put into the crucible of the practical, with a view to 
bring, thoroughly tested before we can all agree, upon a 
common basis on which a fair attempt at industrial deve- 
lopment might be made. Let me request you also to 
remember the sage counsel of Mr. Morley : 

That the interest of human progress is bound up v/ith man’s 
willingness to strive after ideals which seem to be attainable. The 
mere fact of striving exalts the character, disciplines and develops 
the taeulties, and by gradual and almost imperceptible degrees 
approaches always more nearly to the goal. 

First and foremost, then, let us be so far prepared by 
a close study and consideration of the question as to be 
able to equip themselves with the ideals we wish for. 
That is the fundamental essential. 

CONCnUDINa BEaiARKS. 

And now, gentlemen, I must bring this address, 
already lengthened out beyond what I wished and expected, 
to a close. "You will pardon me if I have taxed your 
patience overmuch, and you will pardon me still more if 
I have left out of my purview many other important 
topics on which the Congress has been incessantly attract- 
ing the attention of the Euler, such as the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions, the reform of the 
Police, of Excise and Forest laws, the question of Juries, 
the further modification of the constitution of our Legis- 
lative Councils, which are still a solemn mockery, higher 
education, provincial finance and other equally important 
matters. But with a Session limited to three days and 
with the orthodox hour-and-^a-half for a Presidential Ad- 
dress, it is not practical to do justice even to a tithe of 
the topics enumerated in the way they ought to be, despite 
all elforts at condehsation. But I trust I have this time 
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eiKleavoured, in pursuance of the general voice of our 
enlightened countrymen, to rivet your attention on such 
topics alone as are of absorbing interest at present. They 
are topics on which the attention of the Government is 
greatly concentrated. And if any Viceroy could listen 
to our prayers on these special subjects with the respect 
and attention that they deserve, I am sure you will agree 
with me that that Viceroy is Lord Curzon, whose zeal for 
the advancement of the general welfare of our people is 
beyond all praise and whose uniform^ sympathy and burn- 
ing desire to hold the scales even and render us all that 
justice on more than one matter, which is our due and 
for which we have been knocking at the door of Govern- 
ment these many years, are unquestionable. May it be 
the good fortune of his Lordship to render this cojintry 
lasting good before he lays down his exalted office, and 
earn the gratitude of its people. The course of a wise 
and just Government in this matter is straight, be the 
opposition what it may . The Government ha^ neither to 
look to the right nor to the left. It has one goal straight 
before it to reach. It has to discharge its duty by the 
people, how to promote their contentment and prosperity. 
I would repeat here what 1 stated in my Presidential 
Address at the Belgaum Provincial Conference. It is need- 
ful, nay imperative, in order to stimulate the Government 
to action, to have the motive power of well-informed and 
disinterested public opinion. This can only be created 
by arousing the British people, through the influence and 
^ instrumentality of Englishmen, sympathising with our 
aspiration as the British Congress Committee has been 
strenuously doing these few years with an energy, capacity, 
and self-sacrifice which are beyond all praise. It is need- 
ful to strengthen the hands of that Committee, extend its 
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operations and enlarge the scope of its undoubted utility 
in this direction. For such a purpose lieavy sacrifices will, 
have to be made. For, it would be absurd to attempt to 
achieve such an object without any sacrifice at all. Hence 
I repeat, %ve shall never be able to bring the reforms we 
ask for within the range of practical politics till the Eng- 
lish are sufficiently and correctly educated as regards our 
demands. We are at present in a transition state. We 
are passing from the old order of things to the new. But 
the process of transition, as history teaches us, is invari- 
ably beset with obstacles. Thus it is that the broad and 
liberal statesmanship, which characterised British Rule in 
India till late, has been somewhat arrested. Insane 
Imperialism,” to use Mr. Morley’s phrase, with its mis- 
chievous policy of retrogression and repression, is in the 
ascendant for the moment. But this policy of political 
insanity, I am firmly of. conviction, must sooner or later 
give way to the former policy of sound liberalism, modified 
in conformity with the march of time nnd the irresistible 
logic of events. The policy should be constructive, having 
for its foundation the material and moral improvement 
the masses. All else ;is- doomed to failure. Indians 
have never been .slow^ '-’to i-ecognise the benefits of Bri- 
tish Rule. But it would be unreasonable to ask them 
to sing eternally its praises and transform themselves into 
its unqualified panegyrists. No doubt we have a good 
Government, but it is not unmixed with many an evifi 
The desire is that the evil may be purged away, and that, 
in the course of time, we may have a better Government. , 
So far we are not asking for the impossible. The impossi- 
ble will be asked only, when as Mr. Lowell says, the 
reasonable and the practicable is ^ denied. Foi*, itis only 
when the possible is made difficult that people fancy the 
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impossible to be easy. I repeat, gentlemen, that the 
liberal statesmanship of the nineteenth century has in- 
fused a new life into ns. It has made the national 
pulse to throb quicker. It has raised aspirations which 
c.ui never be allayed till they are reasonably satisfied. I 
have enough faith in the virtue of time and in the stern 
sense of British justice. Patiently we should await for the- 
fruition of those efforts which the national party all over 
the country have been putting forth these many years.. 
Time, as the poet says, is the artificer of all nations. It 
is only when our demands are fairly fulfilled that the*, 
existing dissatisfaction generally prevailing will cease.. 
Then alone will contentment, on the foundation of which' 
alone rests the permanence of British Buie, prevail. There- 
is a Providence watching the destinies of this hapless and' 
helpless country. May that Providence inspire its rulers- 
with wisdom, justice and sympathy to add another but 
brighter and purer page to the history of India. In the 
burning words of the eloquent Macaulay, let it record in the- 
maturity of time that the British found a nation sunk in 
the lowest depth of degradation, ignorance and super- 
stition, and raised it to the highest pinnacle of freedom and 
civilisation which it was in their power to confer.. 
{^Prolonged cheers.) 
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MR. SURENDRANATH BANERJEE. 



JHTEODUCTION. 

I thank you with all my heart for the great honour 
which yon have done me by electing me as President of 
"this Congress. An honourj such as this, is all the more 
gratifying to the recipient when he is reminded of the 
tenure by which he holds it, viz.^ the love, the esteem, the 
■confidence of his fellow-countrymen. For us Indians the 
highest earthly honours, no matter by whom conferred, 
3)ale before a distinction which bears upon it the stamp of 
the approbation and the unstinted confidence of united 
India. Whether I deserve the honour or not, this I will 
«ay that the sanction by which I hold it is the highest, 
much higher than most sanctions by which authority is 
exercised here or elsewhere, viz., the choice of my fellow- 
countrymen. Here, if anywhere, there is the right divine 
for the exercise of authority. 

This is the second time that you have summoned me 
to this great office. When l ' received your mandate, I 
obeyed it, but not without hesitation. For however par- 
tial I might be to my own merits — and who is not — I 
■could not shut my eyes to the fact that there were many 

distinguished men who, by their great public services and 
by their still nobler self-abnegation in the national cause, 
had fully established their claims to the honour of the 
Presidential Office. But the choice lay not with me. An 
expression of your wishes, firmly and authoritatively con- 
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vejed to me by those who are entitled to speak in your 
name and on your behalf, is and has always been to me a 
^command. I overcame my scruples. I bowed to the 
natioBal will. I appealed to the sympathies of my friends 
and I invoked the blessing of Almighty Providence to 
sanctify our work. And here I am to* day, ready to co- 
operate with you to bring to a successful issue the labours 
of tbe Eighteenth National Congress. 

This is the first time that the Congress is held at 
Ahmedabad. We knew your difficulties, and we admire 
the dauntless courage with which you faced them and 
the noble persistency with which you overcame them* 
Guzarat is but slowly emerging from the throes of one of 
the greatest calamities of the century. Since 1899, it was 
in the grip of a famine which, to use the words of the 
Viceroy, “has been the severest that India has ever 
known.” The story is one of the darkest in Indian His- 
tory, relieved only by the noble patience and fortitude of 
the sufferers and the strenuous efforts of the British Gov- 
ernment to alleviate their distress. Your difficulties were 
realized by us, and now that you have overcome them and 
have held this Session of the Congress which bids fair to 
be one of the most successful, we applaud the public spirit 
which has been triumphant over obstacles so formidable, 
and we hasten to ofter you the felicitations of all India. 

When the Congress was last invited to the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, it was held at Poona. The capital of the Deccan, 
Poona, is the intellectual centre of the Western Presidency, 
It is the focus and the starting point of those forces 
which have shaped the aspirations and have determined 
the intellectual and political life of this Presidency. ISTo 
longer the capital of the Peshwas, it aspires to a higher 
dominion — it seeks to assert its empire over the hearts 
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and comictions of men. Along with this sovereignty is 
associated an honoured name, held in universal osteem 
throughout the length and breadth of this wide, wiAe con- 
tinent. Who can speak of Poona or think of it without 
being reminded of Poona's greatest son, whose loss %ve all 
deplore, whose memory we cherish with a pious and rever- 
ential affection ? The foremost man of his generation, next 
to Bam Mohan Boy, the mightiest product of EngHsh edu- 
cation, the life, character and achievements of Mahadev 
Govind Banade constitute a national heritage, and if it 
be true, as indeed it is, that great men never die, he lives 
with us and amongst us with an immortality which is 
co-extensive with the life of the race — the inspirer of 
our noble achievements, our comforter amid distress, he 
speaks trumpet-tongued from amid the death- like silence of 
nothingness. 

THE AHMEDABAB CONOKESS : ITS SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The last Congress in the Bombay Presidency was held 
at Poona, a great intellectual centre. The Congress of this 
year is held at Ahmedabad, a great industrial centre. Hav- 
ing regard to the recent expansion of our programme, (I 
will not call it a departure) and to the inter-linking in our 
minds of the industrial and the political movements, it 
seems to me that there is a special appropriateness in hoid- 
in<^ the present Session of the Congress at Ahmedabad. It 
is an open declaration that we, the men of the Congress, re- 
gard the industrial and the political movements as indisso- 
lubly linked together — we hold that that they are inter- 
dependent and that they act and react upon each other, and 
by their mutual interaction swell the volume of both. If 
we cannot claim to be the originators of the industrial 
movement, this, at any rate, may fairly be laid to our 
credit that we have stimulated those ^forces ^and deepened 
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those impulses which have brought it about. When the 
human mind is roused in one particular direction, the^ iiU" 
pulse is felt along the entire sphere of human activities. 
The industrial movement was bound to follow in the wake 
of the political movement. The industrial precedes or 
follows the political movement. In England it preceded 
it. The Reform Bill of 1832 was the outcome of the 
enormous expansion of manufacturing industries which 
was witnessed during the close of the 18th century. In 
India the order has been different, that here again the inti- 
mate relationship between the two movements is illustrat- 
ed, and the political movement preceding the industrial, we 
claim that we have communicated the Promoethean spark 
which has vitalized the dying embers of Indian national 
life in all its spheres ; we claim that we have fanned them 
forth into a living flame, full of warmth and brightness and 
radiance. 

The industrial movement is flowing deep, fraught with 
national ideals. Ife partakes of the character of the parent 
movement. It follows in its footsteps with a truly filial 
piety. A widespread feeling has been roused in favour of 
the growth and expansion of indigenous arts and industries, 
and the distinguished men who organized the Industrial 
Exhibition in connection with the Calcutta Congress of last 
year have still further carried their high endeavours by 
opening a storehouse for Indian goods. Our infant indus- 
tries need protection. But the Government, wedded to 
the traditions of free-trade, will not grant them protection. 
If however protection by legislative enactment is impossi- 
ble, may we not, by the fiat of the national will, afford 
them such protection as may lie in our power, if we resolve 
in our heart of hearts to avail ourselves, wherever practic- 
able, of indigenous articles in preference to foreign goods* 
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Has not the time come, when tl^e scattered national im- 
pulses may be focussed into an organic and organized 
whole, for a supreme effort for the promotion of our indus- 
tries ? May we not obtain a complete and comprehensive 
list of Indian articles available for our varied requirements 
and seek to encourage their manufacture and stimulate 
their expansion ? I quite agree that the process is expen- 
sive. But it is of the essence of protection to incur present 
pecuniary sacrifice in view of future gain ; and our 
national industries, placed on a sound and satisfactory 
footing, under a moral protection, evoked by a lofty 
spirit of patriotism, will, in their own good time, bring in 
an abundant harvest of gold. Ail sacrifice, incurred for 
high national purposes and towards the attainment of great 
national ideals, is repaid with compound interest. Such is 
the ordering of nature, the dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence ; and the sacrifices we now make to restore our 
lost industries and to establish new ones will compensate 
us a hundredfold by enabling us to supply our own 
wants and to'eheck in part at least that depletion of the 
national wealth which more than anything else has 
contributed to the appalling poverty of our people. Our 
industrial helplessness is even more deplorable than our 
political impotency. And if the Congress can do aught 
to stimulate the forces which would improve our indus- 
trial condition, it would add one more to the many titles 
which it already possesses to the enduring gratitude of 
the people of India. Nay more, it would render a great 
service to the Government. It would relieve the Govern- 
ment, in part at least, of those serious administrative 
difficulties which have their roots in the deplorably 
straitened conditions of Indian life. It is therefore with 
all thankfulness I note that the Industrial Exhibition has 
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come to be regarded as a necessary adjunct to the- 
National Congress. Your Exhibition has been a magnificent 
success. It has been opened under distinguished auspices 
by a Prince, whose enlightenment and culture, whose 
broad and statesmanlike views and deep sympathy with- 
all high endeavours for the public good have not only' 
placed Mm in the forefront among the Sovereign Princes 
of India, but have w'on for him the unstinted homage 
and admiration of the educated community of India who 
are proud to reckon him as one of themselves. It must 
be the heartfelt hope and prayer of every well-wisher o£ 
his country, that the Industrial Exhibition, which was 
opened by His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda, may 
still further stimulate the industries of this great town 
and that this Session of the Congress may for ever be 
associated in the minds of the people of Guzarat with a 
new epoch of industrial development, tempered by deep 
and rational political convictions, prompted by unswerving, 
loyalty to the British connection. Let it never be for- 
gotten that political rights minister to material progress 
and that an unenfranchised people can never work out 
their industrial salvation. 

THE DELHI DUEBAR. 

The one feeling which is predominant in the breast of 
every true Congressman, which shapes and colours his 
political convictions and might be said to constitute the 
keynote of his political creed, is love and reverence for his* 
Sovereign and his country. He loves his Sovereign, be- 
cause he loves his country, and because his Sovereign is 
the Head of the State and is the embodiment of those 
constitutional principles which it is his aim and endea 
vour and the aspiration of his life to inteoduce into the 
government of his own country and which, when recog- 
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aiized as principles of Indian administration, lie firmly 
•believes will conduce to the prosperity of his native land 
and the permanence of British rule in India. Inspired 
by this feeling of love and reverence for the Head of the 
British Constitution, our august Sovereign, we heard of 
His Majesty’s illness with profound sorrow — we watched 
the progress of the disease with the utmost anxiety— and 
we rejoiced beyond measure on His Majesty’s recovery, 
and from our temples and our mosques and our churches 
there went forth one great chorus of thanksgiving to the 
'Great Giver of all Good, for his abounding mercy in spar- 
ing to us our Sovereign, the embodiment of all our hopes 
and with whose reign are identified the fulfilment of our 
most cherished aspirations and the redemption of the solemn 
promises contained in the Queen’s Proclamation. The 
Coronation postponed by His Majesty’s illness took place 
in August last. It was an event of Imperial, of world- 
wide significance. The eyes of the civilized world were 
fixed upon it as upon an event which proclaimed to the 
nations of the earth the formal assumption of regal author- 
ity by the Sovereign of an Empire whose watchword is 
freedom and which has extended to the remotest corners 
of the world the blessings of constitutional liberty. To 
the people of India, the Coronation was an event of uni- 
ique importance. For the first time in the history of our 
relations with Britain, a King of England was crowned 
Emperor of Hindustan. For the fii'St time in the history of 
our relations with Britain, Indian representatives were 
present at the Coronation of an English King, though, if 
the truth is to be told, it must be said that the represent- 
ation of the educated community was most inadequate. 
It is proposed to celebrate the Coronation by a great 
Durbar to be held at Delhi in the course of the next few 
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days, Tlie Durbar has been the subject of animated contro- 
versy both here and in England. It has been fiercely 
assailed by critics whose utterances are entitled to respect- 
ful attention. One of them has described it as an act 
of uncalled for extravagance/^ specially out of place at a 
time when the country is just emerging from the throes 
of a great famine, when despite the grateful rains which 
have done so much to improve the situation, there is still a 
large number of people who are in receipt of famine- 
relief and when it is proposed to saddle the Indian reve- 
nues with the charge of nearly a million sterling to meet 
the cost of the efSciency of the reformed British Army in 
India. Of course, there are others who have come forward 
to defend the Durbar. The Tifnes has lent to it its thun- 
derous support and has recorded a vigorous protest against 
the protestors. His Excellency the Yiceroy has himself 
entered the arena, and in a speech conceived in his best 
style has defended the Durbar and the policy which it 
embodies. His Excellency has given us the assurance that 
the cost of the ceremonial will be immeasurably less than 
the dimensions which a too tropical imagination has 
allowed it to assume and that a great State ceremonial will 
never have been conducted in India upon more economical 
lines.^^ I am not here concerned to defend the possessors 
of “ a too tropical imagination ” among whom, be it observ- 
ed, are several Anglo-Indian journalists of note, one of 
whom at least has not lived in the tropics for many a long 
year. They are well able to defend themselves and have 
done so. Despite their protests, the Durbar will soon be 
an accomplished fact, and I do not know that it will serve 
any useful purpose to refer at length to a controversy which 
has not altered the course of event and now possesses more 
•Or less an academic interest. It is fast receding into the 
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past and will soon vanisli out of the domain of contempo - 
rarj politics. But the Eulers of India may learn a lesson 
and may take a warning from the statesmanship of the past. 
History has condemned with unequivocal emphasis the 
Delhi Durbar of 1877 as an expensive pageant of doubtful 
utility. The time has passed by when a mere pageantr 
calculated to dazzle and to astonish, can leave an enduring 
impression upon the public mind of India. Thanks to the 
educational efforts of our Eulers, to the wise, the sagaci- 
ous and the beneficent policy which they have followed, we 
have long since passed the stage of childhood and have 
entered upon a period of vigorous adolescence when we 
are able to discriminate the substance from the shadow.. 
Let no one lay the flattering unction to his soul that the 
educational movement which has brought about this result 
is confined to a microscopic minority. The movement is 
becoming wider and deeper day by day, and while we are 
foolishly talking of a microscopic minority, the social 
forces, noiselessly but steadily working in the bosom of 
society, are developing results which promise to bring the 
entire community, the classes as well as the masses, within 
those educational influences which have leavened the upper 
ranks of the social system. The ideas of the educated few,, 
says John Stuart Mill, are bound to filter downwards 
and become, in the course of time, the ideas of the unedu- 
cated many. The process is in vigorous operation in India 
and let the rulers of the land take note of the fact. A 
mere pageant will not satisfy public opinion. It will 
emphasize the complaints that have been made. It is, 
indeed, an acceptable feature of the Durbar that there is to 
be an Industrial Exhibition in connection with it where 
the products of idigenous arts and industries will be dis- 
played, We are grateful to His Excellency for his inter- 
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est in the development of onr national arts and-^industries^. 
and we may be permitted to express the hope that it may 
lead to abiding results But that is not enough. The 
Durbar needs to be consecrated by the touch of a higher 
statesmanship. If it is to be a great historic event, as it 
is intended to be, it should form a landmark in our annals- 
—it should be commemorated by some boon which would 
remind us and our children for all time to come of the 
occasion and of the principal actors therein. The pomp 
and glitter of the show, the fine dresses and equipages,, 
even the Oriental magnificence of the scene, set off to the 
best advantage by the choicest rhetoric which the resources 
of the English language can supply, will not avail to rescue 
the Durbar from the corroding influence of time and 
oblivion. These things will be swept out of view amid the 
onward rush of events. They will be forgotten ; the* 
historic recollection -will retain no trace of them ; but the 
popular concession which enlarges the sphere of a people^s 
rights and enhances their self-respect, or which exalts the 
purity of the system under which Justice is administered 
and improves its quality, or which once again commemorates 
the grand old precept that righteousness exalteth a nation,, 
will constitute an enduring monument of the ceremonial 
worthy of the highest traditions of British statesmanship in 
India. Such a concession would be in entire accord with 
precedent and the recognized policy of the British Govern- 
ment on similar occasions. When Her Gracious Majesty 
the late Queen assumed the direct government of India, a 
Durbar was held at Allahabad under the presidency of Lord 
Canning, A Proclamation was issued at that Durbar — it 
is the Proclamation of the ],st November 1858, the Magna 
Gharta of our rights, which has been affirmed by successive- 
Yiceroys and has been accepted by Lord Curzon as the 
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golden rule of his conduct. It removed all racial dis- 
. . abilities, and made merit the sole test of qualification for 

high office in India. It wiped out the badge of our 
political inferiority. It declared that whatever might 
have been the state of things in the days of the East India 
Oompany, a new regime had now dawned, and that* under 
the direct government of the Crown there were to be no 
inequalities, based upon distinctions of race or creed, and 
that ail British subjects in India were to enjoy equal 
rights and possess equal facilities for serving the State. 
The next ceremonial associated with the Sovereign was the 
great Durbar of 1877, at which Her late Majesty assumed 
the title of Empress of India. Lord Lytton presided at 
that ceremonial, and speaking as the representative of his 
Sovereign, he once again affirmed the principle of the 
Proclamation of the 1st November 1858 : — 

But you the natives of India, said he, whatever your race 
and whatever your creed, have a recognized claim to share largely 
with your English fellow-subjects, according to your capacity for 
the task, in the administration of the country you inhabit. This 
‘ elaim is founded on the highest justice. It has repeatedly been 
affirmed by British and Indian statesmen and by the legislation of 
the Imperial Parliament, It is recognized by the Government of 
India as binding on its honor and consistent with all the aims of 
its policy. 

' This authoritative declaration of Imperial policy, this 
solemn reaffirmation of the principle of equal treatment 
was followed by the creation of the Statutory Civil Service, 
which sought to render partial justice to the claims of the 
children of the soil for high and responsible office in the 
service of their own country. Then came the Jubilee of 
Her late Majesty. It was celebrated by a great Durban 
held in Calcutta in February 1887, just 10 years after 
ijhe Delhi Assemblage. Lord Dufterin presided at that 
celebration. Speaking as Viceroy and. as the exponent of 
British policy in India, he foreshadowed the great boon 
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which was soon to be bestowed and for which we hold his 
memory in grateful regard. He said in his Durbar 

speech : — 

Glad and happy should I be, if during my sojourn among them 
(the people of India) eireumstanees permitted me to extend and to 
place upon a wider and more logical footing the political status 
which was so wisely given a generation ago by that great states- 
man, Lord Halifax, to such Indian gentlemen as by their influence,, 
their acquirements and the confidence of their fellow-countrymen 
were marked out as useful adjuncts to our Legislative Councils, 

This was said in 1887, and, in 1892, the Legislative 
Councils were enlarged and reconstituted, and for the first 
time in the history of India were placed upon a partially 
representative basis. 

Thus since the direct assumption of the Government 
by the Crown, every ceremonial held in connection with 
the Sovereign and commemorative of her grace has been 
signalized by a substantial concession to the people. This 
has been the uniform, the invariable, the traditional 
policy of the British Government in India for a period of 
nearly half a century. It is associated with great and' 
illustrious names and has been consistently followed,, 
irrespective of party considerations, whether the Viceroy 
was Liberal or Conservative. And if one party more than 
another was pledged to this policy, one might say that it 
w'as the Conservative party that was so pledged ; for all 
these Durbars were held and all these boons were conferred 
while a Conservative Ministry were in power, as if the 
great repositories of Conservative traditions wanted to pro- 
claim to the people of India their firm and unalterable 
conviction that a policy of cautious but continuous pro- 
gress was essential for the highest purposes of Imperial 
conservation. Having regard to the traditional policy of 
the British Government, the people of India look forward 
with confidence to the bestowal of some boon, the con- 
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cession of some popular right, as commemorative of the 

occasion and of the aflfeetionate interest which His Majesty 
feels in the welfare of his Indian subjects. To the people 
of India it would be a grievous disappointment if, on this 
-the first and the greatest ceremonial occasion in connection 
with the new reign, the traditional policy of the British 
•Government, consecrated by illustrious names and followed 
with unvarying consistency for nearly half a century, were 
■to be departed from. The traditional policy of the British 
■Government in this matter is in entire keeping with the 
immemorial usage of the East where royal celebrations, 
especially those which commemorate the a^umption of 
sovereign authority, are proclaimed to the people by 
beneficent gifts which evoke their gratitude, strengthen 
their loyalty and secure their attachment to the new 
'Sovereign. It is, therefore, with all confidence that we 
would appeal to Lord Curzon to follow precedent and the 
immemorial usage of the East and convert what, it has 
been so confidently predicted would be a mere pageant, 
'into a great historical event which will excite the love and 
reverence of the people, cement their loyalty, draw them 
closer to Britain and strengthen those ties of attachment 
between the two countries upon which the greatness of the 
British Empire and the prosperity of India alike depend. 

THE trSIVBBSITIES COMMISSION. 

Brother-delegates, it is useless to disguise from ourselves 
-the fact that the question which of all others looms largely 
on the view, which has more or less thrown into the shade 
all other considerations and before which even the 
attractions of the Delhi Durbar seem to fade from view is 
the question of University Education. The Report of the 
Universities Commission was till lately the one all absorb- 
ing topic of discussion. ' It excited a measure of interest 
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«oeli as no other public question within living memory has 
done. I am old enough to remember the controversies of 
the last quarter of a century. 1 have in my own humble 
way been associated with them. My contributions to 
them were, indeed, insignificant ; but my interest in them 
was deep and abiding ; and this I will say that I do not 
remember any proposal, emanating from responsible 
authority, which has more profoundly stirred the hearts of 
the Indian community, or has caused deeper alarm, or 
evoked more strenuous opposition than the Beport of the 
Universities Commission. The opposition to the Verna- 
cular Press Act, to the Calcutta Municipal Bill, the 
Bombay Land Eevenue Bill, or even the Sedition Bill 
pales before the agitation 'which the Report of the 
Universities Commission gave rise to. There was a sense 
of alarm, deep, genuine, all-pervading, felt by all sections 
of the educated community throughout India, by Hindus 
and Mussalmans alike. Retired servants of Government, 
whom the Government delighted to honour, whom they 
have loaded with titles and distinctions and who have led 
their quiet lives, away from the storm and stress of 
political agitation, felt themselves constrained under a 
sense of overwhelming duty and in response to the general 
feeling of their community, to emerge from the seclusion 
of their quiet lives and place themselves on a line with 
those who condemned the Report. Old men, bent down 
with the weight of years, the representatives of an older . 
school of thought and culture, the products of our pre- 
University system, came tottering to the Town Hall 
Meeting to place on record their protest against the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. Professional men who 
had never ^ before spoken at a public meeting and who 
had never. identified themselves with any movement of 
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anj kind, but bad earned their laurels in the quiet 
and undisturbed pursuit of their own prof essiohs*, 
which were far too remunerative to permit them to 
think of anything else, for the moment forgot their 
professions and their profits and joined the general 
community in the universal protest against the recommend- 
ations of the Commission. The Mahomedan community, 
unhappily for themselves, unhappily for us, have been 
somewhat backward in our public movements. They have 
been most forward in condemning the Report. They have 
promptly disavowed the repi^esentative* character of the 
only Mahomedan member of the Commission and denounc- 
ed him for signing a Report which they rightly believed 
would be fatal to the educational interests of their com- 
munity, And if out of evil cometh good, it may truly be 
said that the Report of the Commission has furthered in 
an unforeseen and unexpected fashion the general interests 
of the community, by bringing Hindus and Mahomedans 
upon the same platform and linking them together by asso- 
ciation in a common cause. It has thus helped to promote 
that solidarity betvreen the two communities which it has 
ever been the steadfast aim of the Congress to secure 
and upon which the interests of both the communities and 
the prospects of Indian advancement so largely depend. 
The feeling of alarm was genuine, widespread and univer- 
sal, and well might it be ; for the noblest gift which 
British Rule has conferred upon India is the boon of high 
education. It lies at the root of ail our progress. It is 
the main-spring, the motive-power, the germinal source of 
all those forces which make for progress. The three great 
boons which we have received from the British Govern- 
ment are High JEducation, the gift of a Free Press and 
Local Self-Government, supplemented by the reform and 
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expansion of the Councils. But iiigh education is thB 
most-prized, the most dearlj-cherished of them alL It is- 
high education which has made Local Self-Government the 
success that it is admitted to be. It is again high educa- 
tion which has elevated the tone of the Indian Press, has 
made it a power and has rendered it possible for us to* 
look forward to the time when, in the words of Lord Ripon,. 
it will become, as in Europe it is, “ the irresistible and 
the unresisted master of the Government.’^ It is English 
education which has produced a splendid galaxy of distin- 
guished man who have done incalculable service to morals- 
and manners, who have ennobled the literature of their 
country and have made it a rich vehicle for the expression 
of the noblest sentiments, of the most abstruse reasonings- 
in philosophy and science and of the varied and complicat- 
ed requirements of modern life. It is English education 
which has overcome the barriers of race, religion and langu- 
age, has dissipated the prejudices and misunderstandings- 
of ages and has created those unifying influences which find 
a living expression in this vast, this stupjendous, this 
majestic organization of the National Congress. Could the- 
educated community submit to the curtailment of this 
boon — to the restriction of its beneficent area ? They are 
naturally anxious that nothing should be done to check 
the spread of that system of education which has produced 
such splendid results in the past and which is fraught witb 
infinite possibilities of progress for future generations^ 
English education is a precious boon which has come down 
to us as a heritage from the past. If we cannot extend 
and bros.den it, it ought at any rate to be our most sacred 
concern to safeguard it against encroachment and limita- 
tion, and so transmit it, with its beneficent area undimi- 
nished, to those who coining after us will bear our names.^ 
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These are the feelings which inspired the agitation, inten- 
sified its volume and impressed upon it its distinctive tone 
and character. Tn our anxiety we appealed to Lord 
€urzon. It was united India which preferred its appeal 
to the Viceroy. Every province took part in it. Every 
section of the educated community was represented in it. 
Whatever dififerences of opinion may exist with regard to 
the merits of Lord Gurzon’s administration— -and the time 
has not yet come for the final judgment— all will agree, 
•even those who see nothing good in it, that His Excellency 
is keenly responsive to the intimations of public opinion, 
and we felt convinced that His Excellency would not 
ignore the public opinion of educated India, expressed 
with singular unanimity and unequalled emphasis and 
upon a question which to them was a question of life and 
death. In this hope we have not been disappointed. His 
Excellency has recognized the truth, in the letter of 
Government to which I shall presently call attention, that 
no reform can be successful without the sympathetic co- 
operation of the community concerned, and that any 
reform, forced upon an unwilling community, no matter 
how promising it might be, no matter how infiuentially 
supported it might be, is doomed, foredoomed to failure. 
We desire to offer our congratulations to His Excellency, 
upon his circular letter upon the Report of the Universi- 
ties Oommission. We may not be able to agree with all 
the suggestions of the Viceroy, but it is a frank and 
straightforward recognition of public opinion —it is a 
praiseworthy attempt at compromise and conciliation ; and 
effective compromise which ensures steady progress along 
the line of least resistance and which conciliates and 
•enlists the social forces on behalf of Government is, to my 
mind, the highest function of statesmanship. His Excel- 
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lency has always felt a personal interest in the educational 
problem. Himself a distinguished University man, His 
Excellency has told us that the instinct of the educa- 
tionist is deep down in his nature. The educational 

probloTiQ. is 0116 of liis twolvo chosoii problooiSji Sis 
Excollency bas applied himself with characteristic ardour 
to its solution. So far back as the summer of 1901, a 
CoBference was held at Simla to which some European 
educational experts were invited. The proceedings of that 
Conference have not been published. I fail to understand 
why they should be withheld from publication. If there 
is one class of considerations more than another in regard 
to which the public should be taken into confidence, it is 
those who relate to the problem of education. Here, if 
anywhere, popular sympathy and co-operation is necessary. 
No useful purpose is served by investing educational pro- 
blems with a g^6asi-political character and raising them to 
the dignity of State-secrets, A suspicious public, barred 
out of the confidence of the authorities, naturally interpret 
their proceedings in their own way and ascribe to them a 
sense and a significance which they perhaps will not bear, 
and thus between them and the Government there arises a 
misunderstanding when their mutual sympathy and co- 
operation is needed for the satisfactory solution of the 
educational problem. I can quote no higher authority 
against this policy of concealment in educational matters 
than that of His Excellency the Yiceroy. Thus did His 
Excellency denounce the policy of secrecy in educational 
matters at the Conference whose proceedings have been 
withheld from publication : — « i 

Concealment has been no part of my policy since I have been 
in India and the education of the people is assuredly the last sub-^ 
jecfc to which I should think of applying any such canon, I ’ | 
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THE CONSTITUTION OP THE UNIVERSITIES 

The Conference was followed by the appointment in 
January 1902, of the Universities Commission, The 
Commission was appoinfced 

to enquire into the condition and prospects of the Univer- 
Bities established in British India; to consider and report upon 
any proposals which have been, or may be, made for improving 
their constitution and working, and to recommend to the Governor- 
General in Council such measures as may tend to elevate the 
standard of University teaching, and to promote the advancement 
of learning. 

The Eeport of the Commission has long been before 
the public ; and the views of the Government thereon have 
recently been published. His Excellency the Ticeroy, 
while according a general support to the Eeport of the 
Commission, has not been able to accept all its conclusions. 
If there is one quality more than another which distin- 
guishes the Yiceroy, it is that he is the keeper of his dwh 
conscience, that he does not surrender his judgment or his 
convictions to the authority of names, however distin- 
guished. I am bound to say that the constitution of the 
Commission was such, its method of procedure was such,, 
that it was impossible that its recommendations could 
command the general approval of the public or the unquali- 
fied assent of the Government. The Commission originally 
consisted of six members, with the Hon'bie Mr. Ealeigh, 
Vice 'Chancellor of the Calcutta University, as President, 
Not a single representative of the great Hindu community, 
who had the largest stake in the educational problems 
under consideration, was included amongt the Commissioners 
as originally nominated. Let us however thankfully note 
that when attention w^as called to this omission in the 
columns of the public prints, His Excellency was graciously 
pleased to nominate the Hon^ble Mr, Justice Guru Bass 
Eanerjee as a member of the Commission. The appoint- 



ment of Mr. Justice Banerjee was received with universal 
approbation. One of the most brilliant graduates of the 
Calcutta Cniversitj, he has long been honourably asso- 
ciated with the work of the University. He was twice 
appointed Yioe-' Chancellor of the University, and he was 
among the most distinguished of our Yice- Chancellors, 
regarding his office not as an ornamental adjunct to the 
high position which he held, but a new held of activity 
and usefulness, and setting an example of unflinching 
devotion to duty and of statesmanlike concern in the inter- 
ests of the University, of which he was so fine a product. 
Who will say that the Calcutta University has been a 
failure or has not fulfilled the high ends of its existence 
when it has produced men like Mr. Justice Guru Dass 
Banerjee ? The Commission, as now constituted, consisted 
of seven members, of whom five were officials, the sixth was 
a missionary gentleman, and the last but not the least was 
the Mahomedan member of the Viceroy's Council, whose 
experience of educational matters is confined to the Nizam’s 
Dominions. His representative^, character has been dis- 
avowed by his community, and he has been described by 
my friend the Hon'ble Mr. Mehta and his colleagues of 
the Bombay Presidency Association in their memorial to 
the Viceroy as being disqualified to represent the views 
and feelings of the educated community, by reason of the 
avowedly hostile attitude he has taken towards them in his 
public writings and speeches. 

BDXJCATIOH COMMISSIONS & UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. 

In our Presidency, private effort covers a large area: 
of the field of education. The total number of colleges 
affiliated to the Calcutta University is 78, Out of these, 
so many as 59 are private unaided colleges which were 
founded and are now maintained by Indian gentlemen*..: 
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It is unfortunate that the interests of the unaided colleges 
were not represented on the Commission ; and the omis- 
sion is all the more regrettable in view of the recommen a- 
tions of the Commission, some of which so seriously affect 
their position and status. The Government educational 

interests and those of the missionary bodies were repre- 
sented on the Commission but not those of the unaide 
colleges. The conclusion is forced upon us that the con- 
stitution of the Commission was defective, and this view 
is emphasized by a reference to the personnel of the Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882. On that Commission, to use 
the words of Mr. Buckland, Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, were “ departmental and executive officers 
of Government and representatives of the educated com 
munity of each province (except Burma to whic t e 
enquiry was not extended).” (Buckland’s “Bengal under the 
. Lieutenant-Governors,” Vol. II, page 766.) No such prin- 
ciple has been followed in determining the constitution ot 
the Universities Commission ; and yet it must be admitted 
that if the representatives pf the educated community were 
quaUfied to advise the Government in framing its edu- 
cational poUoy in 1882, they must be presumed to be far 
more qualified for the task in 1902. To hold otherwise 
would be to assume that in the twenty years which ave 
since elapsed, the educated community have retrograded, 
despite the earnest efforts of the Government to stimulate 
their progress. Such an astounding assumption has not 
been made even by our worst detractors. ’W^e are just 
fied therefore in holding that the non-inclusion of pro- 
vincial representatives of that community among the mem- 
bers of the Universities Commission was a departru-e from 
the poHcy foUowed by the Government of India in 1882, 
and it was a departure which, I have no hesitation in 
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sayingj is largely responsible for a Beport which has- 
caused so much stir and dissatisfaction, I will even go 
further and add that the policy followed in this case is in 
entire conflict with the principle laid down by His Excel* 
leney the Viceroy in the constitution of Commissions and 
Committees appointed by the Government. Beferring to- 
the difficulties attending the constitution of Indian Com- 
missions, His Excellency, in his Budget Speech of Maroh 
last, observed 


There is the reference to be drawn up, involving long and 
anxious study, the Secretary of State to be consulted, the consent 
of his Council obtained, the members to be selected by a earefulr 
balance of the interests and merits, not merely of individuals, but 
of provinces, races, and even of creeds. 

Where, may I ask, was the careful balancing of inter- 
ests in the constitution of the Universities Commission, 
not only as regards individuals, but also as regards pro- 
vinces, races and creeds ? I am well aware that at each 
University centre a local member was attached to the 
Commission for the purpose of the enquiry at that centre. 
But these gentlemen did not sign the Beport, and as the 
Commission themselves say, “ they are in no way respons- 
ible for the substance of the Beport.” 

Bor is this the only point of diflerence between the 
two Commissions — the Education Commission of 1882 



and the Universities Commission of 1902. The care 
and delibeiation, which the Education Commission 
brought to bear upon their task, are in striking 
contrast with the hurry, and I was going to add, the pre- 
cipitancy with which the Universities Commission finished 
their work. The Universities Commission was constituted 
on the 27th January 1902; Dr. Guru Dass Banerjee’s 
name was added on the 12th February, so that we may 
fairly assume that, barring perhaps the settlement of pre- 
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liminaries, no work Bad been done till tbe 12tb February 
and tbe Report was submitted on tbe 9tb June. Thus tbe 
work of ‘‘ enquiry into tbe condition and prospects of tbe 
Universities established in Britisb India (of wMcb there 
are five), the consideration of proposals for improving their 
constitution and working, and the recommendations cal- 
culated to elevate the standard of University teaching and 
promote the advancement of learning” were all finished in 
four months’ time ! Now contrast this hurried work with 
the prolonged and careful enquiry of the Education Com- 
mission. The Commission was appointed in February 
1882. They submitted tbeir Report in September 1883. 
They took nearly eighteen months to finish their work. 
Tbe Universities Commission submitted their Report in 
less than one-fourth the time taken up by the Education 
Commission. There is yet another point of comparison 
which cannot escape observation. The Education Commis- 
sion, like most other Commissions, drew up questions 
which had been carefully thought out, and which were sent 
to the witnesses for them to consider and draw up their 
answers. The Universities Commission did no such thing. 
No questions were drawn up by them ; but in Bengal a 
Note was circulated (and I presume the same procedure 
was followed elsewhere) calling attention to the points 
upon which the witnesses were to be interrogated, and it 
is remarkable tbat in the Bengal Note not the smallest 
reference was made to some of the proposals which gave 
rise to so much controversy, such as, for instance, the 
abolition of the 2nd Grade Colleges and the Law Classes > 
and not one of these witnesses, so far as I am aware, was 
asked to give an opinion regarding the proposals. Here 
again I must confess to a sense of disappointment that the 
evidence of the witnesses, who were examined before the 
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Cfommissiorj, has not yet been pnblislied. The public 
ought surely to know whether the drastic recommend- 
ations of the Commission are supported by evidence, and 
if so, what the nature of the evidence is. Nothing is 
gained by secrecy in a matter of this kind. Trust begets 
trust, and great as are the difSculties which surround the 
educational problem, they are aggravated by a policy of 
half confidence which is apt to create suspicion and mis- 
trust. I am not one of those who believe that any 
sinister political motive lies veiled behind the Report of 
the Commission. I do not regard the Report as a politi- 
cal manifesto in an academic guise ; but I am bound to 
say that if any such feeling is entertained in any quar- 
ter, the hesitating policy of half trust and half mistrust 
Is mainl}^ responsible for it. Liberalism has been defined 
by Mr. Gladstone as trust in the people tempered by 
discretion. I am afraid the policy followed in this case 
must be described as one of mistrust, tempered by 
discretion. I rejoice to find that the letter of Govern- 
ment on the Report of the Commission sounds a different 
note. Here a genuine attempt is made to take the public 
Into confidence. 

THE REPORT OP THE COMMISSION. 

In approaching the consideration of the Report of 
the Commission, it will at once be conceded that the 
University system in India is not perfect, any more than 
any other human institution is ; and a cautious and well- 
devised scheme of reform, calculated to promote the ad- 
vancement of learning without interfering with the spread 
of high education, would be welcomed by the educated 
"Community; for they realize the truth that their future 
progress largely depends upon a sound system of education 
which would qualify them for the hard and increasingly 
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difficult competition of modern life. A.s His Higlaness the- 
Gaekwar of Baroda has observed with great truth in his- 
admirable article in the Mmt and Wbs% education will be the 
watchword of the twentieth eenturj and the cJiffusion of 
education, the great object upon which will be concentrated 
the energies and the statesmanship of the centur}^. Could 
we persuade ourselves to believe that the recommendations 
of the Commission would secure the advancement of learn- 
ing without restricting its area and that it would combine 
height with surface, there would go forth a mighty voice 
from educated India, supporting the Report of the Com- 
mission and offering to the Commissioners our cordial con- 
gratulations. But the Commissioners themselves admit — 
and the scope of their Report leaves no doubt on the sub- 
ject — that the effect of their proposals would be to narrow 
the popular basis of higher education and to restrict its 
area. It is against this policy and the recommendations 
which lead to it that we desire to record our respectful but 
emphatic protest. We cannot accept a policy which would 
deprive our great middle class %vho are far from being well 
off, from whom come our intellectual classes who, with their 
keen hereditary instincts, have from time immemorial 
furnished the intellectual leaders of the community, to be 
deprived of some of those opportunities of high education 
which they now enjoy. The recommendations of the Com- 
mission which embody this policy maybe summarized as 
follows : — (1) The fixing of a minimum rate of college-fees 
by the Syndicate ; (2) the abolition of the 2nd Grade 
Colleges ; and (3) the abolition of the Law Classes. All 
these proposals involve the direct discouragement of pri- 
vate effort which has done so. much to stimulate the spread 
of high English education, and they are in entire conflict- 
with the educational policy of the past. That policy is- 
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embodied in great Education Despatch of 1854, which has 
been followed with unvarying consistency by the Govern- 
ment of India for the last fifty years. The cardinal fea- 
tures of that policy may be described as the extension of 
the means of acquiring general European knowledge ” and 
the encouragement of private ejffbrt by a system of grants- 
io-aid, wherever necessary. Let us here gratefully ac- 
knowledge that the Government of India in their circular 
letter on the Beport of the Universities Commission 
emphatically disclaim any intention of receding from 
the policy of 1854; and as 4 necessary corollary they 
do not support some of the proposals of the Commis- 
sion which must seriously impede the sustained movement 
of private effort. The Government recognize that the 
second-grade colleges occupy a definite place in our 
educational machinery and perform a useful function. 
Again in the matter of legal education, the Government 
claim no monopoly, though they ax^e inclined to support 
the establishment of a Central College at each University 
Centre which would serve as a model. Both as regards the 
Law Classes and the Second-Grade Colleges, so long as 
efficiency is maintained, the Government of India are not 
inclined to interfere with them. Thus in regard to two 
very important questions which elicited the unanimous 
protest of the educated community, the Government of 
India make a definite concession to popular opinion, for 
which we are truly grateful. The Government, indeed, 
declare their firm adhesion to the policy of the Education 
Despatch in regard to the encouragement of private effort,, 
but snlbjeet to the qualification that “ the sole condition 
upon which private enterprise can be encouraged is, that 
the, education which it offers is reasonably efficient/f 
Evidently the Government of India are of opinion that the 
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time has come when private ejOTort should be restrained 
rather than stimulated, when its exuberance should be 
pruned down rather than that it should be encouraged to 
shoot forth into a vigorous growth. Far different was the 
spirit in which the Government of India approached the 
consideration of this question in 1882. They deprecated 
any nniform system of education which would, in their 
felicitous language, “ cast the youth of the country in the 
«ame official mould,” and they went on to observe that ; 

It is not in the opinion of the Governor-General in Conneil, a 
healthly symptom that all the youth of the country should be east 
as it were in the same oflrieial mould* .... The Govern- 
ment is ready, therefore, to do all that it can to foster such a spirit 
of independence and self-help. It is willing to hand over any of its 
own colleges and schools in suitable eases to bodies of native gen- 
tlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided 
institutions. All that the Government will insist upon being that 
provision is made for efficient management and extended use- 
fulness. 

It will be seen that the method of enunciation of the 
same policy is substantially difierent, and the spirit is 
different. While in 1882, the Government was anxious 
to do all that it could to foster a spirit of independence 
and self-help ; in 1902, it lays special stress upon the need 
• of restraining the efforts of private enterprise. In 1882, 
the Government did not ignore considerations of efficiency ; 
in 1902, it dwells upon them with great emphasis. We 
are at one with the Government in insisting upon a stand- 
ard of efficiency. But it should not be of the ideal order. 
It should be fixed with reference to the circumstances of a 
people who are notoriously poor. The Government, indeed, 
recognize the fact that the standard of efficiency, which it 
is proper and possible to enforce in India, is admittedly 
not so high as that which is attained in more advanced 
countries.” Public opinion will support the Government 
in all reasonable efforts to check the growth of institutions 
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which are both cheap and worthless ; but do not the result’ 
of the University Examinations afford a good test of 
efficiency, and is there not the self-acting principle, in- 
exorable in its operation, that things nasty and cheap must 
disappear from a world where the survival of the fittest 
is the Universal Law ? The process may be ^'slow, but it 
is sure, and moving as it does along the line of least resist- 
ance, it is attended with the minimum of disturbance^ 
There seems to be an ideal in official quarters that the 
aided, and in a still larger measure, the unaided colleges- 
are not as efficient as they might be. But what about the 
Government Colleges ? Are they always models of excel- 
lence and efficiency ? Do we not occasionally hear in con- 
nection with them of serious breaches of discipline and of 
drastic measures enforced to ensure respect for authority? 
If there is to be a standard of efficiency, let it be of uniform 
application, and not Judged solely by reference to external 
appliances, such as libraries and laboratories, but by the- 
larger, though perhaps more impalpable, moral results,, 
which it is the aim and the end of all education to secure. 
The efficiency of the affiliated colleges is tested by the 
annual examinations of the University. It is to their 
interest that their students should be successful and occupy^ 
high places at the examinations. They have thus to study 
efficiency from the point of view of self-interest, and 
efficiency is best ensured when it is associated with a motive 
which so powerfully appeals to our strongest impulses. 

I may say that I attach considei*able importance to 
the University Examinations as a test of efficiency. They 
are now practically the sole test upon which the Univer- 
sities rely. They were deemed sufficient by the founders 
of the Universities and those who, inheriting their tradi- 
tions, worked upon their lines. Are they not an exceed- 
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inglj efficient test if the examinations are properly 
conducted and suitable question-papers are set? If the 
tests which are now applied were tests of general intellectual 
capacity rather than of memory, then we should hear less 
of the inefficiency of our Universities. But the general 
impression is that the examination-papers are not what 
they should be ; and no one has been more eloquent or 
more incisive in their denunciation than His Excellency 
the Yiceroy. Yet through the whole of the Report of 
the Universities Commission we look in vain for a single 
suggestion or a single definite i*ecommendation, by which 
the system of University Examinations might be 
improved. 

THE RATE OF COLLEGE- PEES. 

It is considerations of efficiency which have determin- 
ed the attitude of the Government in regard to the question 
of college-fees. On this question the Government are 
apparently inclined to support the recommendation of the 
Commission. Efficiency, they say, is difficult to measure, 
its estimation is open to dispute, and the principle that 
with a fee-scale below a certain limit, efficiency in a college 
without considerable endowments or subscriptions is im- 
possible is one for which there is much to be said. But if 
the scale is so fixed as to substantially reduce the number 
of students, the increase in the rate of fees would defeat 
its object and diminish the total receipts of the college 
from that source. Further, the raising of the fees would 
throw difficulties in the way of the higher education of the 
deserving poor. The diffusion of^education among the 
people, including the deserving poor, has been the steadfast 
concern of Governments in the past. This policy has 
received the sanction of the high authority of His 
Excellency the Viceroy* 
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Care must be taken, said the Government of India in their 
Hesolation on the Report of the Education Commission of 1882, 
that no unnecessary obstacles are thrown in the way of the 
upward progress of really deserving students of the poorer classes. 
The Governor-General in Council has no wish to close the doors 
of high education to all bat Ihe wealthiest members of the native 
community. 

His Excellency Lord Curzon emphatically endorses 
this policy and says in the letter of Government that 
nothing can be further from the wishes of the Government, 
of India than “ to initiate a policy which would make 
education the monopoly of the rich.” But if heavy fees 
are levied, higher education must necessarily become the 
privilege of the few. If the fees are now adequate, any 
addition to them would operate in the nature of a restric- 
tion imposed upon the poorer sections of the community 
who supply the bulk of our students. The whole problem 
therefore resolves itself into this : Is the present scale of 
fees adequate or not ? The question was carefully con- 
sidered by the Education Commission of 1882, and they 
were of opinion that the rates then levied were generally 
adequate, regard being had to the fact that the majority 
of the college-students belong to the struggling middle 
class. They did not, indeed, write without chapter and 
verse ; for they observed ; 

The great landed proprietors are scarcely, if at all, represented 
(in our colleges). In Bengal, the income of more than half the 
parents is assessed at sums varying from £20 to £200 a year. 

If the college-fees were adequate in 1812, having 
regard to the then condition of the middle class, they 
cannot now be considered as being inadequate or iusuhS- 
ciently low. The condition of the middle class has not 
improved, while the prices of provisions and of the neces- 
sary articles of life have arisen. If anything, the condi- 
tion of the middle class has become worse. The salaries 
of Government servants are fixed, and the Indian servant 
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of Government receive no exchange compensation allow 
ance. The income of lawyers in 1902, is, I am afraid, 
much less than what it was in 1882, There is thus no 
reason to assume that the fees paid in 1902, which are 
slightly higher than those paid in 1882, are insufficient or 
inadequately low ; and if not, any attempt to raise them 
must necessarily restrict the area of high education. 
There is, indeed, an upward trend in the direction of fees, 
and the movement may be left to itself without the 
stimulus of external . pressure. Scholarships and endow- 
ments may, indeed, help the poorer students. But scholar- 
ships must be available only to a few of the deserving poor, 
and they will also be open to the deserving rich. 

And where are the private endowments in aid of 
education ? Nature is not rich in her choicest produc- 
tions; and a Tata and a Carnegie and a Wadia who divests 
Jiimself of his all for the benefit of mankind, are as rare as 
they are the noblest types of their race. I very much 
fear endowments would not be forthcoming for educational 
.purposes, unless a movement in their favour were started 
under such distinguished auspices as have crowned the 
yictoria Memorial and the Lady Duffierin Fund with 
success. 

Educated " opinion is in entire accord with Dr. Guru 
Dass Banerjee^s view of the question : 

That the minimum rate of college-fees should be left to adjust 
itself according to the circumstances of each province, and the 
Universities should not interfere in determining it unless there are 
very strong reasons for doing so. 

We are naturally anxious that nothing should be 
done to interfere with the diffusion of high education 
among the great middle class. The noblest products of 
English education have all come from, this class, the 
deserving poor if you like, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
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Mahadev Govind Ranade, Kristo Dass Pal, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and others too numerous to be mentioned here,, 
■were'ali sprung from the middle class. Their education 
made them the benefactors of their country. They were 
an honour to the educational system under which they 
were brought up. Are doors of high education to be closed' 
against men of this class by the imposition of prohibitive 
fees ? As the Statesman newspaper, which has done 
yeoman’s service in this controversy and to which the 
grateful acknowledgments of the Indian community are 
due, says with great force : 

If a eerfeaia standard of ejSSeieney is insisted on, what need is 
there for the Government to go behind that condition and eoneern 
itself about the cost and the way in which it is defrayed. 

We trust that His Excellency the Viceroy, whose 
attitude throughout this controversy has been so eminently 
conciliatory, will be graciously pleased bo accept the views 
of Mr. Justice Banerjee who, by reason of his knowledge 
of local conditions and intimate touch with the middle 
class, of which he is so bright an ornament, was really far 
more competent to advise the Government on this matter 
than any other member of the Commission. I can only 
express my surprise that Mr. Syed Hossain Belgrami 
should not have associated himself with Mr. Justice 
Banerjee in this part of his Note of Dissent, for the com- 
munity from which he comes is far less able than almost 
any other community in India to pay a high rate of fees. 
The replies given by the Secretary of State to the ques- 
tions put by Mr. Caine in the House of Commons will 
have a reassuring effect on the public mind, for Lord 
George Hamilton said that he had no doubt that the 
interests of the poorer students would not be ignored by 
the Government. 
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HOW EFFICIENCY IS BEST SECURED, 

Efficiency is the keynote of the letter of Government, 
We should be false to ourselves if we did 'not cordially co- 
operate with the Government in securing the efficiency of 
our educational institutions, consistently with the pecu- 
niary circumstances of our people and the diffusion of high 
oducation. But it seems to me that no great forward 
stride towards educational efficiency is possible without a 
distinct improvement in the efficiency of the professoriate. 
What is vital for the highest function of a University,” 
says Mr. Sidney Webb, “ is the professoriate and its en- 
vironment.” The late Dr. Thring, one of the greatest 
■educationists that England has produced, remarked (and 
the remark is quoted with approbation by His Excellency 
the Yiceroy) “ that education is the transmission of life 
from the living through the living to the living.” But I 
am afraid that in many cases the professors here have no 
life to communicate, *no generous impulse, no noble en- 
thusiasm, no soul-stirring ardour for truth and freedom to 
impart to those who sit at their feet and derive from them 
the pulsations of their intellectual and moral life. Is 
there a nobler, profession than that of the teacher ? To 
them are entrusted the destinies of youth. They are 
the up-builders and the architects of the future. They 
make or mar the fortunes of a country. But how many 
teachers are there among us who realize their grave res- 
ponsibilities or rise to the height of their truly divine 
mission ? Raise the status of the teacher — dignify and ele- 
vate his calling-draw to the professoriate those of the coun- 
trymen who will embrace it, not as a mere bread-earning 
profession, but a high calling, a heaven-appointed task, 
^ self-dedication to a sacred purpose, and you will not 
need Oommissions and Committees, Reports and Resolu- 
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tions to secure the efficiency of our Universities and the 
-advancement of learning. The names of great teachers 
form landmarks in the educational history of this coun- 
try, They have done more for the cause of education than 
all the Besolufcions, all the Begulations, all the fine 
maxims and even all the pious aspirations which have 
emanated from responsible authority. DeRozio, the Eura- 
sian youth, who fired with apostolic fervour communicat- 
•ed a new life and a strange impulse to the youth of Bengal 
in the early days of British Rule ; Pyari Churn Sircar 
who loved his students almost as dearly as he loved his 
children; Ramtanu Lahiri, and in a lesser sense, Ra|- 
narain Bose, who led them onwards and upwards to a 
higher and diviner life, have rendered a service to the cause 
of learning and of morals which will be remembered as 
long as the history of English education in India is trea- 
sured up in our minds. In Bombay, you had your great 
Dr. Wordsworth and Sir Alexander Grant; in other 
Presidencies there are familiar names. We want men like 
them to leaven the professoriate and the cause of educa- 
tion, and the advancement of learning will be secure. But 
the Report, and, I regret to say the letter of Government, 
are silent about this most important consideration. ISTot 
even the semblance of a suggestion is thrown out for the 
improvement of the professoriate, without which educa- 
tional efficiency would be all but attainable. For this 
purpose j:he improvement of the status of the Educational 
Service is necessary ; and nowhere is such improvement 
more urgently required than in the subordinate branches 
of the Service, where the pay is small and the duties grave 
and responsible. 

For purposes of efficiency J maintain that the diffusion 
^f education is necessary ; for an appropriate environment 
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must be created. Height is only possible where the found- 
ations are broad and deep, suitable to the noble edifice 
that is sought to be raised thereon. Advancement of 
learning is best secured and under conditions which gua- 
rantee permanence, where the general culture of the com- 
munity is maintained on a high level. A cultured public 
opinion, sustaining and stimulating the advancement of 
learning, is a more effective ally of knowledge than all 
the artificial pressure which the most enlightened Govern- 
ment, aided by the resources of unlimited power, may 
exert. But the formation of such opinion presupposes 
the wide diffusion of knowledge. Let there be efiiciency, 
but let it never be forgotten that efficiency involves, not 
the restriction, but the expansion of the educational area 
—it is a double movement, combining height with surface. 
Writing on the lines on which the London University 
should be organized, Mr. Sidney Webb, a high educational 
authority to whom I have already referred, thus comments 
on the importance of the spread of education among the 
general community : — 

Being, as regards nis undergraduate elass^ essentially a uni- 
versity for the sons and daughters of households of limited means 
and strenuous lives, it will not, like Oxford and Cambridge, set it- 
self to skim from the surface of society the topmost layer of rich 
men’s sons and scholarship winners. Wisely organised and ade- 
quately endowed, it must dive deep down through every stratum 
of its seven millions of constituents, selecting by the tests of per- 
sonal ambition and endurance, of talent and “ grit,’* for all the 
brain-working professions and for scientific research, every capa- 
ble recruit that London rears. Hence it must stand ready to enrol 
in its under-graduate ranks not hundreds a year but thousands. 
If we remember that Paris and Berlin drawing from much smaller 
local populations and exposed each to the competition of a score 
of other universities in their own countries have each actually 
twelve-thousand university students, we can see that any equally 
effective London University might easily number twenty thousand. 

^■CKAM. . : ^ 

I am in strong sympathy with those who wish to dis- 
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courage cram. I do not, indeed, believe that little learning 
is a dangerous thing. To me it seems that it is much, 
more dangerous to the communil^ than the rulers o£ men 
should be the victim o£ such a mischievous hallucination. 
Little learning is certainly better than no learning, as 
well-digested knowledge which strengthens the judgment 
and invigorates the understanding is infinitely preferable 
to the ill-assimilated stuff which is not incorporated into 
the intellectual system and does not strengthen its fibre or 
enrich its texture. In the discipline o£ the mind, the 
cultivation of the memory is, o£ course, not to be neglected. 
The memory is the handmaid of the understanding and 
•often supplies to it the materials upon which its pronounce- 
ments are based. But the understanding is the sovereign 
faculty in the intellectual system, and- it should not be 
sacrificed for the sake of a subordinate power. But how 
is cram to be discouraged and the understanding strengthen- 
' ed ? I regret to have to say that the report of the 
Universities Commission supplies no answer to the ques- 
tion. It is the multiplicity of books and the multiplicity 
of subjects which produce a bewildering confusion and 
tempt the student to rely upon his memory rather than 
upon his understanding. He must anyhow pass the 
examination. The subjects and the books are too many 
and the time is too short to permit him to master them 
and to assimilate into his intellectual system the food 
which they supply. If the subjects and books were fewer, 
he would have leisure for careful study, and would reap 
those great intellectual benefits which careful study 
confers. As it is, he races through his books and subjects 
at railway speed — and like the carrier, glad to be relieved 
of his burden, he fiings them away as soon as the destined 
goal of the examination is reached, rejoicing that he hm 
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at last obtained Ms release, vowing that be will not comer 
within a measurable distance of the Examination Hall, or of 
Ms books or Ms studies, if he can possibly help it. To 
anticipate that under such a system there could grow that 
generous enthusiasm for knowledge, that craving for 
learning for learning’s sake, which it is the object of all 
education to foster and promote, is to indulge in the wild- 
est dream. Often under the strain, the unhappy student 
breaks down, physically and mentally- — a complete wreck 
in every sense of the term. What is to be the remedy f 
Reduce the number of books ; reduce the number of sub- 
jects ; give more breathing time to the teacher and the 
taught ; let them rejoice in the company of the celestials 
of the Earth; let the company of the celestials be to them 
a pleasure and not an infliction ; let them drink deep their 
Spirit, and the sovereign remedy against cram will have 
been found and the highest ends of education served. 

But the Commission, instead of reducing the already 
heavy burden on the student, proposes a sensible addition 
by recommending an additional subject for the B. A. Exam- 
ination of the Calcutta University. In the Calcutta 
University it was after a hard fight that the number 
of subjects for the B. A. Examination was reduced 
from four to three by the almost unanimous vote of the 
Senate, A Teachers’ Conference, which recently sat in 
Calcutta, unanimously protested against the proposed increase 
in the number of subjects for the B. A. Examination. 
There is too great a disposition in some quarters to forget 
that a wide area of surface in academic instruction often 
involves a sacrifice of depth. The practical teacher is con- 
fronted with this diMculty every moment of his life, but 
the doctrinaire^ safe in Ms ignorance, is apt to overlook a 
consideration, so simple and yet so imperative. And here 
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I must be permitted to deprecate tbe application of the 
same hard-and-fast system to all the Indian UniversitieSy 
such as the University Commission apparently contem- 
plates. It is very obvious that a uniform system applied 
to a whole continent, to populations in varying stages of 
progress and separated by wide differences in condition and 
circumstances, in intellectual capacity and aspirations, must 
end in failure. The Commission seemed to have ignored 
this obvious consideration and have framed a scheme of 
educational reform, which takes no cognizance of local- 
needs and circumstances and the widely divergent condi- 
tions which prevail in the different provinces of India. 
Surely the question as to what should be the right curri- 
culum for the B. A. Degree Examination in the different 
Universities is a matter which might be left to the Univer- 
sities themselves to decide and to determine. 

Mr. Syed Hossein Belgrami has signed the ileporty 
but another Mr. Belgrami (Mr. Syed Ali Belgrami) makes 
the very complaint which I have here ventured to urge.. 
Mr. Belgrami institutes a comparison between the courses 
of study in the English Universities and those of the Uni- 
versities here. He ff nds that from the Entrance Examina- 
tion to the end of his course, the student in India has to* 
study more subjects than the English student. Not only 
has the English student to pass in a smaller range of sub- 
jects to enter a University ; but after he passes he is- 
allowed to specialise, and if the English University has an 
intermediate examination, it is rather designed to serve as 
a guide to his special aptitude, as a preparation for his 
pass examination than as a test for his general knowledge^ 
As the observes the Indian student has to spend 

his time and industry over many subjects, and in the words 
of Seneca be learns merely to speak with others and nofe 
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with himself. Despite these facts we are told that our 
degrees are cheap, and that educated India is interested in 
keeping them cheap, Hever was a more unfounded 
calumny uttered, and the marvel is that it should have 
been given currency to, by so well-informed and so res- 
ponsible an organ of public opinion as thQ Times newspaper. 

THE TEACHING OP ENGLISH. 

The Commission attaches considerable importance to 
the teaching of English. Considering that English is to us 
the key to the learning and culture of the West, I may say 
that I am ifi sympathy with this view. But it must be 
observed that the methods suggested by the Commission 
admit of considerable differences of opinion. There are (1) 
that candidates must obtain forty per cent, of the marks 
for English in order to pass the Entrance Examination . 
^(2) that it is undesirable that text-books should be pres- 
cribed in English at the Entrance Examination. As 
regards the first of these recommendations, I am well 
aware that it has been unanimously recommended by a 
Committee of the Calcutta University, consisting of distin- 
guished educational experts whose views are entitled to the 
highest respect. Will it raise the standard of knowledge 
of English, possessed by candidates for the Matriculation 
generally? It will certainly reduce the number and per- 
centage of successful candidates, but it will not raise the 
knowledge of English of the candidates generally. That 
must depend upon the teaching and upon the get eral effi- 
ciency of our schools. Here, again, the supreme importance 
of an efficient tutorial and professional staff forces itself 
•upon the attention. 

As regards the proposal for the abolition of text-books 
for the Entrance Examination, I understand there are no 
text-books for the Matriculation at Madras and Bombay. 
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In Calcutta, the system was tried some years back and was 
abandoned, It seems to me that the best means of teaching 
English at the stage of progress, at which the candidate has 
arrived when he prepares himself for the Entrance Exam- 
ination, is to prescribe for him suitable text- books. They 
should be limited in their number, and he should be well- 
grounded in them. He should have time to read them 
over and over again, so that he may be in a position to 
master the vocabulary, the idioms, the grammar, and appre- 
ciate and admire not only the literary beauties but the 
pregnant moral lessons which may abound in his text-books. 
To leave Mm without text-books at this stage of his pro- 
gress is to leave him without rudder and compass — it is to 
leave him to the unknown and unknowable chapter of ac- 
cidents in the arduous task to master one of the most diffi- 
cult languages in the world. The questions set at the 
Examination need not be confined to the text-book. They 
should be a test, not of memory, but of his real knowledge 
of the language. 

TEACHING UNIVEESITIES. 

The Commission, in the opening words of their sum- 
mary of recommendations, say - 

The legal powers of the older Universities should be enlarged, 
so that all the Universities may be organized as teaching bodies. 
The Commissioners devote a few paragraphs of their Report to the 
consideration of the question of Teaching Universities. They re- 
commend “ that the Universities may justify their existence as 
teaching bodies by making further and better provision for advanc- 
ed courses of study. 

They suggest that the Universities should appoint 
their lecturers and provide libraries and laboratoiies, the 
College being required to contribute, by means of scholar- 
ships or otherwise, to the maintenance of those students 
who take advantage of the University courses. One of the 
advantages of this plan, says the Report, is that it can be 
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worked out gradually and without the great initial expense* 
which the creation of a complete professoriate would in¥olve* 
I fail to understand why the Government should not take* 
the entire responsibility of maintaining at each University 
centre a central school of advanced study which would 
draw to it the J)est graduates of the University, animated 
by a thirst of knowledge and eager for the pursuit of more 
advanced courses of study. Such a central school would 
stimulate the pursuit of higher knowledge and exercise a 
healthy influence upon our educational system. There is 
no reason why the Presidency College in Calcutta should 
hot at once be converted into a University College of this 
kind, dealing exclusively with post-graduate courses of 
study. The State is deeply interested in the higher edu- 
cation of the community, and the State must find the 
means for providing facilities for such education. The 
Tokio University, maintained by the Japanese Government,, 
is a teaching University. Surely, the British Indian Gov- 
ernment is not going to proclaim to the world that it is* 
unequal to the educational responsibilities which the Japa- 
nese^Government has assumed. The question is one of 
finance, but when our Government is as rich as the richest 
in the world in the readiness with which it adds to the 
Military expenditure of the Empire, we have a right to ex- 
pect at least an equal measure of generosity in dealing with 
a problem which so intimately ajTects the happiness and 
the progress of the people. The Government in its letter 
on the Keport of the Universities Commission recognises 
the fact that the whole question of University Keform is 
one of finance ; and the foremost of these reforms, for 
which no expense should be grudged, is that which relates^ 
to the provision for University- teaching for the higher 
courses of knowledge. Here, indeed, is a splendid field for 
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private liberality ; but Government must set the example,, 
and private liberality in this country, at any rate,. 
£ows with added impetus under the fostering care of 
Government. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 

There is no part of the Keport of the Universities 
Gommtssion which has elicited a stronger protest or evoked 
more widespread dissent than that which deals with the con- 
stitution of the Universities. The cry has been raised — and 
there is abundant justification for it — that if the recom- 
mendations of the Commission in this respect were to 
be accepted, the Universities would be reduced to so 
many Departments of the State, A correspondent writing 
to the Times Avom India (and the Times gave special promi- 
nence to his letter) says that a popularly controlled Univer- 
sity is anomalous and impracticable, and State-control can 
alone ensure efficiency ; and he has the hardihood to assure 
the British Public that the tentative policy of placing the 
Universities, under more or less popular control, has no- 
where given satisfaction and has in many instances led to 
results which may be described as scandalous. A more 
malignant libel has never been uttered against our Univer- 
sities. I am not here to defend the Universities, but we- 
should like to have chapter and verse. We should like to 
have a categorical enumeration of the alleged scandals 
which the present system has given rise to. Let the 
indictment be framed — if indeed it caii be framed, and we 
shall know how to. meet it. In the meantime, I will take 
leave to record my personal protest against the condemna- 
tion of our Universities by an appeal to calumnies which 
will not stand a moment^s scrutiny. But whatever the 
irresponsible writer in the Times may say and whatever 
support the Times may accord to him, it is very eviden 
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that His Excellency the Viceroy attaches considerable 
importance to the public protest which this part of the 
Eeport has elicited. His Excellency does not apparently 
accept the proposal of the Commission that the Director of 
Public Instruction should be ex officio Vice-Chairman of 
the Syndicate. The Senate will continue to be the final 
authority in the matter of the recognition of schools. The 
elective principle will be definitely recognized in the consti- 
tution of the Senate. May we not appeal to His Excel- 
Ibncy to continue and broaden the policy of the past and 
still further popularize the University by providing that 
at least one-half of the members of the Senate should be 
elected by the graduates of the University of a certain 
standing. The graduates have a permanent and an 
ajTectionate interest in their Universities, and in all that 
conduces to their credit and reputation. Their participa- 
tion in the ajfiairs of their Universities would inspire them 
with a sense of responsibility and would enlist, on behalf of 
educational reforms, the sympathy and support of the 
educated community. There is no desire on the part of 
any one to divest the Universities of State-control. Such 
control, however, should be in the nature of general super- 
vision rather than that of direct and active participation in 
the every-day work of the University. 

The letter of the Government of India embodying 
their suggestions has been circulated among the Provincial 
Governments for their opinions. I have no doubt that 
Universities and the various recognized Associations of the 
cour\j;ry will be consulted. The educated community 
throughout India will watch the further progress of this 
controversy with the keenest interest. To them the issues 
raised are of supreme importance. The whole of their 
future might be said to be at stake. Are they to have 
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their present educational system strengthened, invigorated' 
and adapted to modern requirements, combining height 
with surface, the steady expansion of the educational area 
with the gradual advancement of learning, or are they to"^ 
have an emasculated system, shorn of the principle of growth 
and expansion, confined to an infinitesimal section of the 
people, without influence on the life of the community and 
without power to mould it for the highest purposes of 
human progress ? We have made our choice — we have pro- 
claimed it with all the emphasis that we could command — 
and the latest ofl5.cial pronouncement seems to convey the 
assurance that the sympathies of the Government of India- 
are with us, 

THE ECONOMIC PBOBLEM, 

Next in importance to the educational problem is the 
question of the economic condition of the people. The 
educational problem does not usually occupy a large place 
in our discussions in this Congress. Not that its import- 
ance is overlooked, but we are content to rely with implicit 
confidence upon the slow and steady expansion of those edu- 
cational efforts which have never been interrupted and which 
form a pemanent feature of British policy in India. Cir- 
cumstances, to which I have already referred, have given 
to the educational problem the prominence wliich it now 
possesses. But the statesmanlike attitude of the Viceroy 
gives us the assui'ance that the grave issues which have 
been raised will be settled ere long, and they will be settled 
in a manner which will reconcile conflicting schools and 
divergent interests and ensure the diffusion as well as the 
advancement of learning, The economic problem is a more 
contentious one and affords ground for wider differences of 
opinion, coloured, I^Bm afraid, by official and party bias. 
There we enter upon an altogether more difficult sphere. 
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where the atmosphere is surcharged with the heat of partisan 
•controversy and where the combatants have already taken 
up definite sides, to which they are attached by interests 
•and passions which must seriously interfere with the 
impartial consideration of the problem. On the one hand, 
we have the Government and the adherents of the Govern- 
ment, who, jubilant over the fat surpluses of the last few 
years, invite an admiring world to congratulate them on 
their work. On the other, we have Mr. Digby and his 
friends who shake their heads in stolid incredulity and pro- 
ducing their facts and figures from official sources, challenge 
the optimism of the opposite school. They maintain, not 
upon a plausible syllogistic- formula (whatever that may 
mean), but upon data supplied by official authority that 
India has undergone steady material retrogression under 
British Eule, and they appeal to the Secretary of 
State for ‘‘ a searching examination ” of their position. 
Your President is not called upon to act .as an arbiter 
in this controversy. He does not, indeed, feel himself 
qualified for the task. He has responsibilities s^ufficiently 
^rave to think of adding one more to them. But 
the controversy is one in which this Congress must feel 
the deepest interest. Is it the case — we ask — that the 
country is getting poorer day by day ? The question is 
so momentous that Lord George Hamilton was forced to 
admit that if it should be answered in the affirmativg, 
British Buie must stand self-condemned and Britain must 
be relieved of her Imperial responsibilities in relation to 
India. I am not prepared to admit the soundness of the 
inference which the Secretary of State derives, as neces- 
sarily following from the acceptance of the position of the 
pessimist school. Admitting that there has been steady 
material retrogression under British Rule, it would involve 
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the condemnation of the policy which has hitherto been 
followed in the government of this country — it would be 
a plea, not for the severance of British connection, but 
rather the strengthening of it by a new bond — by the in- 
auguration of a beneficent departure which has been insist- 
ed on by some of the greatest of Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trators, by men like Munro and Bentinck and Elphinstonej 
and the soundness of which, at least in theory, has never 
been disputed. The pessimist school, I use the term in no 
offensive sense, do not indeed call for the withdrawal o'f 
British overrule, but for the reversal of that policy which 
has impoverished the country and has been attended with 
disastrous economic results. India is under British Buie, 
and they insist upon a policy which, in its spirit and in 
its temper, in its sacred regard for justice and fair play, in 
its deep anxiety for the extension of British freedom along 
with the British flag, should be truly reflective of the 
beneficence of British greatness. It is no exaggeration to 
say that behind the economic controversy lies veiled the 
entire problem of Indian administration. Is the country 
to be governed for the benefit of the people, for the develop- 
ment of their industries, the accumulation and the 
husbanding of their resources, or is it to be administered 
in accordance with those principles which have brought 
about the terrible impoverishment of the people and all 
that it implies ? Thus with the economic problem He 
wrapped up the gravest administrative issues. 

Is the country getting poorer day by day ? The 
question can be set at rest by an open enquiry, started 
under the auspicesv of the Government. Why is not such 
an enquiry held ? Ours, indeed, has been a Government of 
Commissions and Committees, We have had Commissions 
of all sorts. One more Commission to enquire into the 
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economic condition of the country would not seriously 
g^ggfgtYRte the situation or dislocate the Rdininistr&tive 
machinery. The Famine Union in England, which include 
public men of all parties and which have an economic 
rather than a political object in view, have been pressing 
for an enquiry into some typical villages. It is in no hostile 
spirit that they approach this question. Their object is not 
to find fault, but to get at the truth. The Union desire an 
answer to the question, whether it is true that the cultivator 
has been sinking deeper and deeper into poverty during 
recent years. But the Government will not give an answer. 
The Government will not hold an enquiry. Why does 
the Government decline to institute an enquiry for the 
settlement of what may justly be regarded as the problem 
of problems ? Has it any reasons to believe that such an 
enquiry would be fatal to its optimistic creed? It 
cannot, indeed, be said that the Government is without 
any information on the subject, or that it ignores the 
gravity of the problem. On two separate occasions it 

held two separate and confidential enquiries. There was 
an enquiry held in 1880-81 by Lord Kipon.^ Sir David 

Barbour was entrusted with it. There was again an enquiiy 
held during the Viceroyalty of Lord Dutferin.^ How these 
enquhies either prove or disprove the allegation that the 
country is becoming poorer under British Rule, If they 
disprove the allegation, nothing would be more natural 
than that the rulers of India should hasten, by their 
publication, to refute a charge which involves so serious a 
reflection upon their own administration. If these 
enquiries do not disprove the charge, nothing would be 
•more natural than that they should keep back the evidence,' 
of wHch they are in possession. To withhold from the 
public the results of these enquiries, and the evidence on 
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which they are based, raises a presumption against the- 
roseate view of the economic situation. The presumption 
is strengthened by the steady refusal to hold an open 
enquiry, and it assumes more or less the complexion of 
definite proof, in view of facts the significance of which' 
cannot be overlooked. 

FAMINES. 

The great, broad fact of recurring famines which grew 
in frequency and intensity during the last quarter of the 
last century stands out in striking _ prominence as the in- 
fallible index which powerfully appeals to the popular 
imagination of the growing impoverishment of the people. 
The story is a dismal one. By a moderate calculation the 
famines of 1877 and 1878, of 1889 and 1892, of 1897 and 
1900 have carried off fifteen millions of people. Another 
calculation estimates the mortality at 26 millions. If this 
terrible mortality had taken place in any European coun- 
try, the conscience of mankind would have received a 
shock from which it would not have recovered, until the- 
means to prevent so fearful a calamity had been found and 
applied. If the Mahomedan Rulers of European- Turkey 
had permitted such a record of mortality to swell, and 
that from a preventible cause, in any of the European 
Provinces subject to their rule, their expulsion from Europe 
bag and baggage would have been insisted upon with pas- 
sionate vehemence, and no punishment would have been 
deemed too great for them. But India is beyond the pale 
of civilized opinion, and her calamities do not apparently 
stir the conscience of even the great nation into whose* 
hands her destinies have been consigned by an All- 
wise Providence. But the record of our famine mortality 
is even gloomier than what the above figures imply. Let 
us, for the purposes of this enquiry, divide the century 
42 
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into four periods of 25 years each. During the first period 
there were five famines with an estimated mortality of one 
million. During the second period, there were two 
famines with an estimated mortality of 500,000. In the 
third period, there were six famines with a recorded morta- 
lity of five millions ; and as we come to the fourth and the 
last period, we notice the increasing gravity of the situa- 
tion and the terribly high record of mortality. There 
were eighteen famines during this period with an'^estimated 
mortality of twenty-six millions ; and the last famine of the 
last quarter of the expiring century was, in the words 
of so high an authority as the Viceroy himself, the 
severest that the country had ever known. It will 
thus be seen that famine was an ever- constant calamity 
■during the whole of the century, that it counted 
its victin^s by millions and that as the century drew near 
to its close, it became more frequent in its recurrence and 
more severe in its incidence. Will anybody explain to me 
why the famines of the last half of the century were 
severer and more, frequent than those of the first half — 
why the famines of the last quarter were severer and more 
frequent than those of the preceding quarters — and why 
the last famine of the last year of the expiring century 
was the severest of them all ? Do they not point to the 
growing impoverishment of the people? Let alone the care- 
fully-drawn calculations, determining the income per head 
of the population which, though based upon official figures, 
the Secretary of State now repudiates as conjectural. Is it. 
possible to overlook the significance of these famines, with 
their increasing severity and frequency and the silent but 
conclusive testimony which they bear to the material 
retrogression of the people ? The public have not the time 
to verify intricate calculations, and they cannot be expect- 
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■ed to follow the writer on Indian economics through the 
mazes of his figures, but these famines with their ever- 
increasing severity and recurrence leave a most painful 
impression on the public mind, and point, with convincing 
force, to the soundness of the position of those who hold 
that the country is steadily retrograding in materia! 
-prosperity. 

But we are told that famines are due to drought ; to 
the operation of natural causes, and Governments and 
human institutions are powerless to avert them. We 
ask— is drought confined to India ? Nature is impartial 
in her dispensations — in the distribution of her favours 
and disfavours. Oljher countries suffer from drought; 
but they do not suffer from famine. We must, 
therefore, look deeper for the causes of Indian famine. 
Brought alone will not account for it. Destitution is the 
root-cause of Indian famine. If the people were compara- 
tively prosperous, if they did not sufier from chronic 
poverty, they would, in the event of a local failure of crops, 
make their purchases in the markets of the neighbour- 
ing provinces, or they would have a reserve stock upon 
which they might fall back. But they are absolutely 
resourceless, sunk in the deepest depths of poverty, living 
from hand to mouth, often starving upon one meal a day, 
and they die in their thousands and hundreds of thousands 
upon the first stress of scarcity, and as the situation deep- 
ens, they die in their millions and tens of millions despite 
the efforts of a benevolent Government to save them. 

Nor will it avail to seek for an explanation of Indian 
poverty in the increase of our population or in the spend- 
thrift habits of our people. The census returns of 1901 
disclose the fact that practically there has been no increase 
of population and that the increase in certain areas has been 
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counterbalanced by decrease in other parts of the country. 
It is a well ascertained fact that the population has not 
increased in India at the rate it has done in England and 
some other European countries. As for the alleged spend- 
thrift habits of the people, I will say this — that there is not 
a more abstemious or a more frugal race of people on earth 
than the peasantry of India. Their sobriety, their strong 
family affections, their deep concern for their children are 
the best preservatives of those thrifty habits which are all 
the more assured when they have tlieir roots in impulse 
rather than in interest and when the combined opera- 
tion of both impart to them an added strength. If 
they occasionally indulge in an extravagant smdh or 
an expensive marriage, they live from day to day, 
from month to ^month and through the recurring 
years with a rigid parsimony which is but the reflex of 
their ascetic instincts. Have they not thus lived in the 
ages past and gone? Empires have come and gone; 
dynasties have been overthrown ; the face of external 
nature itself ^has been changed, but the deep-seated 
j habits of our people have remained the same — unchanged 
and unchangeable amid the vicissitudes of time and 
fortune. But they were not thus famine-stricken in those 
days, despite their expensive marriages and sradhs. Why 
are they famine-stricken now? Oh no — this theory of 
the alleged extravagance of the Indian peasantry will not 
do, It will not stand the test of scrutiny. Upon a closer 
examination, it disappears like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

The effect of recent currency legislation has been still 
further to depreciate the condition of the agricultural 
classes. I am not here discussing its general effect and 
with adequate regard for all interests ; but the artificial 
fixity of the exchange has entailed heavy loss on the culti-- 
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vators. The extent of this loss can be calculated with 
some approximation to facts. The value of the raw 
produce of the soil, such as grain and pulse, seeds, raw jute 
^nd cotton, the proceeds of which directly benefit the culti- 
vators, was in 1901-2, Es. 61*30 crores, (p. 10 of Mr* 
O’Conor’s “ Eeview of Trade.”) The equivalent of this at 
Is. id. per rupee is £40,860,000, which is paid by the 
importers. If the exchange value of the rupee were l5. 2d. 
at the present day, the cultivators would have received, as 
the equivalent of this sterling amount, Bs. 70,04,57,000, 
or Rs. 8,74,57,000 more than what they now receive. The 
•cultivators therefore annually incur a loss of about 8f 
crores as the result of the recent currency operations. 

The tale of Indians growing poverty does not, indeed, 
rest upon any syllogistic formula, or upon calculations 
which, though made from official sources, are now repudiated 
by official authority— it is supported by facts, the signifi- 
cance of which it is impossible to overlook, and by the 
testimony of high authorities, official and non-official. 
What explanation is there of the fact that, in 1886-87, the 
consumption of salt per head of the population was 13*9 lbs. 
and that, in 1899-1900, the consumption had gone down 
and was 12*7 lbs, per head of the population ? How again 
do you explain the shrinking of the deposits in the Postal 
Savings Banks which, in 1899-90, amounted to Bs. 164, 
and, in 1899-90, to Bs. 125 per head of the population? 
Do not these facts bear eloquent testimony to the steady 
material retrogression of the people? The evidence of 
competent authorities is equally conclusive on the subject* 
I will make three extracts from a Government Resolution,, 
dated the 19th October 1888, which will thi’ow consider- 
able light on the economic condition of the people in some 
^f the great provinces in India : — 
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v'V'B piofeure which I- have drawn does iiot, how- 

ever, show any great prosperity, and shows that the lower classes*, 
which, including the weaving class amounting to 25 per cent, of the 
population, have little chance of improving their position and that 
they would have no resources to fall back upon in times of scar- 
city. . , . The conclusion to be drawn is that of the agrieulturai 
population, ejiarge proportion, say, 40 per cent, are insufficiently fed, 
to say nothing of clothing and housing. They have enough food to 
support life and to enable them to work ; but they have to undergo 
long fasts, having for a considerable part of the year to saiisly 
themselves with one full meal in the day. 

North-Western Provinces. — The Commissioner of Allaha- 
bad remarks in a general way that there is very little between the 
poorer classes of the people and semi-starvation ; and the Collector 
of Banda writes that a very large number of the lower classes of 
the population clearly demonstrate by their poor physique that 
either they are habitually half-starved or have been in their early 
years exposed to the trials and severities of a famine. 

Mr. Hoiderness, writing of the Pilibhife District, says that 
the landless labourer’s condition is not all that could be desired. 
The united earnings of a man, his wife and two children cannot be 
putat more than Rs. 3 per month. When prices of food-grains are 
moderate, work regular, and the health of the household good, this 
income will enable their family to have one good meal a day, to 
keep a thatched roof over their head, to buy cheap cotton elothingi 
and oeoasionally a thin blanket. The small cultivator is slightly better 
off, but he has not always enough to eat, or sufficiently warm clothes. 

Bombay.— Poverty amongst the labouring classes of the 
mofussil most certainly exists, but not only does it exist, but 
represents the normal condition of these classes Their houses 
are poor, their belongings are poor, their food is poor, their 
clothing vm'y poor. ‘ Poverty,’ however, and ‘ want,’ at any rate, 
in India are two very different things, and after many years’ 
residence amongst the people of the country, I have no hesitation 
in saying that while poverty is the rule (I still speak of the lower 
classes) actual want is the exception. 

Central Proyinoes— Mr. Tawney shows that the ordinary 
cost of food for a man, his wife and one child is 7|- pice a day 
and if broken rice (kanki) be substituted for rice, the cost can be 
reduced to 4J pice a day. This sum will provide the family with 
2^ lbs. of grain and a small quantity of pulse, leaving I-J pice over 
for salt, vegetables and firewood Mr, Mackenzie’s general con- 
clusion on the whole enquiry is that — “there is no doubt in these 
provinces a great deal of poverty, but there is very little distress. 
The people are well-fed, and the only section of them who can be- 
said to be hard pressed for bare subsistence are the hill tribes, who 
are but little more provident than the beasts of the forests and have 
to undergo similar vicissitudes in daily food. 
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These extracts are remarkable. They throw a flood 
of light upon the economic condition of the people. It is* 
no critic of the Government, but the Government and the 
officers of Government who speak. And what do they say ? 
In Beiiar, 40 per cent, of the people are insufficiently fed. 
They have to undergo long fasts and for a considerable 
part of the year have to satisfy themselves with one full 
meal in the day. In the Allahabad Division, says the 
Commissioner, ‘‘ there is very little between the poorer 
classes of the people and semi-starvation/' In Bombay,, 
poverty amongst the labouring classes is their normal con- 
dition. As regards the Central Provinces, we are told on 
the authority of Mr. Mackenzie, Chief Commissioner, than 
whom there was not a greater optimist in financial matters, 
that there is a great deal of poverty, though very little 
distress. This was the state of things in 1888. Has there 
been any improvement since then? There has been no 
change for the better. On the contrary, the economic 
condition of the people has become much worse, seeing that 
since then Bombay and the Central Provinces have passed 
through famines, which hswe been described as the severest 
of the century, and the ISTorfch-Western Provinces have 
suffered from widespread distress. Having regard to the 
appalling poverty of the people, as disclosed in the Besolu- 
tion of Government from which I have quoted, it was only 
to be expected that they would succumb on the first appear- 
ance of scarcity, and it is no wonder that they died in 
their millions when they were overwhelmed by the greatest 
famine of the century. Their poverty added to the inten- 
sity of the famine-conditions and swelled the record of 
famine mortality. As the century expires, the picture 
becomes even deeper in its sombre hue. The Famine 
Commission of 1901 say in their Report : — 
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On the extent of the indebtedness of the Bombay cultivators, no 
precise official information, we believe, exists ; bnt there are mate- 
rials for a probable estimate. We know that the Deccan Ryots 
Commission of 1876Joand that “ about ^ of the occupants of Gov- 
ernment land are emibarrassed with debt ; that their debts average 
about 18 times their assessment ; and that nearly f-rda of the debt 
is secured fay mortgage of the land.” We also know that the money- 
lenders, in the villages visited by the Commission , paid about Jth 
of the whole land-revenue —their property having been acquired 
within the preceding 20, and for the most pyt the preceding 10 
years —while it was notorious that the private transfers of land were, 
In most cases, not recorded. The Commission of 1891 found that 
within tlie preceding 8 years, landpaying 10 per cent, of the revenue 
in the districts which they visited had been sold, two-fifths going to 
the money-lenders ; while lands paying 17J- per cent, of the revenue 
had been mortgaged, four-seventh going to the sowears. In his evi- 
dence before us, the Chief Secretary to the Bombay Government said 
that 28 per cent, of the land in Broach had passd into the possession 
of the money-lending classes ; and from a report of the Collector of 
Ahmedabad, it appears that in his district expropriation of the old 
owners has also made considerable way. Taking all these state- 
ments in account, and e imparing them with the evidence we have 
recorded, we think it probable that at least Jth of the cultivators 
in the Bombay Presidency have lost possession of their lands ; 
that less than a fifth are free from debt ; and that the remainder 
are indebted to a greater or less extent. 

It will be seen from the above that in the opinion of 
the Famine Commission, and they consisted of some of the 
highest officers of the Government, one-fourth of the 
mltivators in the Bombay Presidency have lost possession 
of their lands, that more than four-fiths are indebted to a 
greater or less extent, and that only one-fifth of the popula- 
tion are free from debt, Non-official opinion entirely 
supports this dismal tale of the growing impoverishment 
of the people. No one will suspect the Pioneer of being 
prejudiced against the Government. Commenting on Mr, 
'Grierson^s statement regarding the economic condition of 
the various sections of the population in Gaya, the Pioneer 
remarks : — 

Briefly, ife is that all the persons of the labouring classes and 
ten per cent, of the cultivating and artisan classes, or forty-five 
per cent, of the tdtal ^population are insufficiently clothed, oc 
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insufficiently fed, or both. In 6raya District this would give about 
a million persons without sufficient means of support. If we assume' 
that the circamstanees of Gaya are not exceptional — and there is no 
reason for thinking otherwise— it follows that nearly one hundred 
millions of people in British India are living in extreme poverty. 

Thus, according to one of the accredited organs of 
Anglo-Indian opinion which often is the exponent of 
official policy and measures, and is generally their staunch 
supporter, nearly one hundred millions of people in India 
are living in extreme poverty. This was safd in 1893 ; in 
1901, an Indian publicist of great experience and know- 
ledge, describing the state of things in India, says : — “ The 
poverty and suffering of the people are such as to defy 
•description. In fact, for nearly 15 years there has been a 
•continuous famine in India.” Is it necessary to produce 
further evidence in support of the growing impoverishment 
of the country ? Lord George Hamilton himself says that 
India ‘‘ is poor — very very poor.” If this is the official 
•admission, we have a right to expect that it shall be follow- 
•ed by corresponding official action. Statesmanship can 
■address itself to no higher function. It has not more sacred 
•calling than the devising of measures which would reclaim 
•a great people from the depths of|poverty, and the physical 
misery and the intellectual and moral degradation which 
iollow in its train. And if it is true that the greatness of 
the British Empire, the position of England among the 
nations of the Earth, is largely due to her Indian overlord- 
ship, then the obligation to save India from her present 
•critical situation assumes the character of a great national 
-duty — ^of a truly Imperial function — emphasised by con- 
siderations of mutual interest and the consciousness of past 
obligations. We desire to co-operate with the Government 
in the performance of this duty. We wish to associate our- 
,«elves with the rulers of India as co-ad jutors, if they will 
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accept our help in the spirit in which it is offered. For we 
feel that in this matter the Government needs and is en- 
titled to the sympathetic co-operation of the community . 
It is in this spirit and with no desire to criticise and to find 
fault, that we would venture to suggest some remedial 
measures which the Government may with advantage 
adopt. The situation is so grave that the adoption of 
these measure^ can no longer be postponed with safety to 
the best interests of the country. Let not the words 
“too late be written upon British policy in India. 
As in the case of the stricken-down patient, so in the case 
of the afflicted country, there comes a time when reme- 
dial measures, however promising, may be too late to be 
applied with advantage. In the physical as well as in the 
moral world, Mature takes her revenge upon the dilatory 
who neglect their opportunities or misread her clear un- 
erring intimations. The remedial measures which should 
be adopted in view of the steady material retrogression of 
the country may be summarized as follows : — 

(1) The revival of our old industries and the crea- 
tion of new ones ; (2) the moderate assessment of the land 
tiz ; (3) the remission of taxes which press heavily^upon' 
the poor; (4) the stoppage of the drain and the adoption of 
the necessary administrative measures in that behalf. 

THE INDUSTRIES. 

; All will admit that the expansion of agriculture at the 
expense of manufacturing industry is a serious economic 
evil, for which, so far as it prevails in British India, British 
Rule is largely responsible. 

No one who considers the eeoaomie eondifcion of India, said 
Lord Dufferin, at the opening of fche Eshibition of Industrial Arts 
in Calcutta, can doubt that one of its greatest evils is to be found 
in the fact that the great mass of the people of the country are 
dependent almost exclusively on the cultivation of the soil . 
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This was not the state of things in the past. It was 
the manufactures of India which drew European nations 
to the shores of India. The European traders were first 
attracted, not by our raw produce, but ^by our manufac- 
tured ware. The fame of the fine muslins of Bengal, her 
rich silks and brocades had spread far and wide in Asia as 
weir as in Europe. Where are they now? They have 
practically disappeared. 

* The arts of spinning and weaving, says Sir Henry Cotton, 
which for ages afforded employment to a numerous and indus- 
trious population, have now become extinct. Families which 
formerly were, in a state of affluence, have been reduced to 
penury, 

There is no class of men, exclaims ^ir James Caird, whom 
our rule has pressed harder upon than the Indian weaver and 
artisan. 

What was it that brought about the extinction of our 
manufactures ? What destructive force was in operation 
to produce this dire result ? I will not answer the ques- 
tion myself, but will allow an Englishman to speak ; and 
he shall be no other than the distinguished Oiientalist, 
whose knowledge of Eastern countries in general, and of 
India in particular, was so unique. 

The British manufacturer, said Horace Hayman Wilson, 
employed the arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom he could not have contended 
on equal terms. 

It was the fixed policy of the British Government and 
of the East India Company, in the early days of British 
Kule, to discourage Indian manufacture and so encourage 
the growth of Indian raw produce. 

This policy, says Mr. Butt, in his ‘’Economic History ofBritish 
India,” was followed with ^unwavering resolution and fatal suc- 
cess. Orders were sent out to force Indian artisans to work in the 
company’s factories ; commercial residents were legally vested 
with extensive powers over villages and communities of weavers. 
Prohibitive tariffs excluded Indian silk and cotton goods from 
England. English goods Were admitted into India free of duty, or 
on payment of nominal duty. 
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These measures produced a disastrous effect on Indian 
manufactures. Let us look at the figures. In 1794, India 
imported from England only <£156 worth of cotton goods; 
in 1800, the imports had swelled to £19,595 ; in 1806, they 
had increased to £48, 5*^5 ; and in 1812, to £107,306, 
€otton goods and silk goods were the national manu- 
factures of India. They were subjected to a heavy 
tariff. British cotton goods paid a duty of 3| per 
cent, on being imported into India, Indian cotton goods 
paid a duty of 10 per cent, on being imported into Eng- 
land. British silk goods paid an import duty of per 
cent, in India ; Indian silk goods paid an import duty of 
20 per cent, in England. This was the state of things 
in 1840, Our cotton manufactures had then practically 
died out. The import of Indian goods into England had 
dwindled to one-fourth in twenty-one years (from 1814 to 
1835) from 12 lakhs of pieces to 3 lakhs of pieces, while 
the import of British cotton goods into India had increas- 
ed fifty times within the same period, from less than 
a million yards to over fifty million yards. But Indian 
silk goods still maintained their footing, and though 
heavily weighted carried on an unequal competition. But 
even this|was not to he. In vain did Mr. Larpent, 
Chairman of the East India Company, plead in his 
evidence before the Select Committee of 1840 for the 
reduction of the duty on silk goods to save it from the 
fate which had overtaken Indian cotton goods. It had 
been the settled policy of England in India, ever since her 
rise in political power, to convert India into a land of raw 
produce for the benefit of the manufacturers and operatives 
of England. And one of the members of the Select Com- 
mittee, Mr. Brocklehurst, openly avowed this policy when 
he said : — 
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Ifc would be more desirable perhaps that India should produce 
the raw material, and this country show its skill in perfecting 
that raw material. 

The coarse of things in India, replied Mr, Larpent, is 
leading to that. ...» But I Submit that as j^this is the last 
of the expiring manufactures of India, the only one where 
there is a chance of introduieng the native manufactures, at least 
let it have a fair chance. 

The chance was not given. British silk goods and 
Indian silk goods were both imported into France. In fair 
and open competition, the Indian silk goods commanded a 
wider sale at the French market. The jealous suscepti- 
bilities of the British manufacturers were roused. The 
importation of Indian silk goods into France was prohibit- 
ed, “and British goods had in consequence a preference 
with French buyers.” But as soon as the prohibition was- 
taken off, the British trade to France was practically anni- 
hilated, This was too much for the British manufacturers. 
They would not stand it. They were resolved to drive 
Indian silk goods from the only foreign market that was 
open to them. The prohibition was renewed, and the last 
of the expiring manufactures of India was crushed out of 
existence. Could there be a more melancholy tale of un- 
feeling selfishness and cruel injustice which destroyed oiir 
manufactures and drove the great mass of our population 
upon the soil, to wring from it a bare subsistence when 
they could and to die in their millions when they could 
not. I am free to admit that the application of steam to- 
the development of manufactures completed the downfall 
of our industries. But selfishness rather than science* 
is responsible for our industrial ruin. Can it even now be 
said that this policy has received its h^stlquietm^ with the 
growth of progressive and Imperial ideas and the closer 
relationship between the two countries ? The old jealousy 
is still dominant in the counsels of our rulers. Or else 
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how are we to account for the excise duty levied upon 
Indian cotton fabrics, which handicaps them in competi- 
tion with other countries ? Is it too much to hope that the 
Delhi Durbar will mark the inauguration of a new era of 
equal justice pervading every branch of the administra- 
tion? Are we not, indeed, entitled to this paltry 
boon of equal justice, seeing how greatly indebted 
England is to India for her commercial and indus- 
trial expansion ? Not to speak of the market which India 
offers for English goods, it is Indian wealth which, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, communicated an extra- 
ordinary impulse to the growth and development of British 
commerce and manufactures. Thus writes Mr. Brooks 
-Adams in his Law *of Civilization and Decay,” a book 
written with no political object in view 
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The influx; of the Indian treasure, by adding considerably to the 
nation’s cash capital, not only increased its stock of energy, but 
added much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its movement. 

Plassey was fought in 1757, and probably nothing has ever 
equalled the rapidity of the change which followed. In 1760, the 
fljfing-shuttle appeared, and coal began to replace wood in smelt- 
ing. In 1764:, Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny ; in 1779, 
Crompton contrived the mule; in 1785, Cartwright patented the 
^ower-loom, and chief of all, in 1768, Watt matured the steam en- 
gine, the most perfect of all vents of centralising energy. But 
though these machines served as outlets for the accelerating move- 
ment of the time, they did not cause that acceleration. In them- 
selves inventions are passive, many of the most important having 
lain dormant for centuries, waiting for a sufficient store of force 
to have accumulated to set them working. That store must 
always take the shape of money, and money not hoarded, but in 


motion. • • “ 


. Prom 1694 to Plassey, the growth had been relatively slow. For 
ixiore than sixty years after the foundation of the Bank of England 
I h; ilia smallest note had been for £20, a note too large to circulate 

J: freely, and which rarely travelled far from Lambard Street. 

Writing in 1790, Burke mentioned that when he came to England 
I fn 1750, there were not “ twelve bankers* shops ” in the provinces 

. 5 though then, he said, they were in every market town. Thus, the 

■ i araival of the Bengal silver not only ineireased the mass of money 

il but stimulated its movement; for at once, in 1769, the bank issued 
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£10 End £15 notes, and in the country private firms poured forth 

ai flood :of paper. 

Having regard to the past policy of the Government, 
we feel that we are entitled, both by reason of that policy 
(for wrong most be redressed) and the substantial help 
which England derived from India in establishing her 
industrial pre-eminence, to claim a sympathetic) treatment 
■of the industrial problem. England destroyed our manu- 
factures by prohibitive tariffs and by the pursuit of an in- 
dustrial policy, which all fair-minded Englishmen must con- 
demn. England has benefited enormously from Indian 
•wealth and commerce. Will she not lend us a helping hand 
and co-operate with us in the blessed task of working out 
our industrial salvation ? If we had a potential voice in 
the government of our country, there would be no ques- 
tion as to what policy we should follow. We would un- 
hesitatingly adopt a policy of protection. That was, 
indeed, the policy of England before her industries attain- 
ed their maturity. England reared her manufacturing 
power by protection ; and then "she turned a free-trader 
and invited other nations to accept free- trade principles. 
The other nations, including the British Colonies, knew 
better, and are now rearing their manufacturing power by 
protection. 

But in India, says Mr. Datfc, the manufaetaring power of the 
people was stamped out by protection against her industries; and 
then free-trade was forced on her to prevent a revival. 

But we fear protection is out of the question. May 
we not at least hope for a fair and equitable treatment 
of our industries, without reference to other interests than 
our own and without their being handicapped' by duties, 
which must interfere with their expansion ? We have 
heard a great deal in these days about State -encouragement 
of our arts and industries— -about technical institutes which 
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are to minister to our industries. But where is the techni- 
cal institute maintained by Government which serves this 
great purpose ? The mining industry in Bengal has made- 
great progress. A mining college would be serviceable to 
the industry. The proposal was actually made last year in 
Congress. But the Government as yet shows no signs of 
moving in the matter. There is a proposal to organize 
a commercial department. Will it help the national in- 
dustries and guide them along a beneficent channel ? Will 
it call forth and develop a spirit of enterprise among our 
people ? We know not — ^but this we do know that we have a 
solemn duty in this matter. We have a high commission 
which we cannot ignore. As the guides and the instruct- 
ors of our people, we have to tell them what is best for 
them. If the Government will not listen to our appeals, 
they, at any rate, will not turn a deaf ear to our words of 
counsel and advice ; and we desire to tell them in all 
seriousness and with all the emphasis that we can 
command that, if they wish well to themselves and to their 
country, they must turn their thoughts to commercial 
enterprise and the development of the marvellous resour- 
ces of their country. The bread-problem is the problem 
of problems and must be solved. The professions arc 
crowded. The services cannot provide a place for all of 
us. Agriculture will not save our people from the ternble 
visitations of famine, The masses are starving, and 
when famine comes, they die in their millions ; the 
middle classes are carrying on an arduous struggle to 
maintain body and soul together. Everywhere poverty 
and destitution stare us in the face. What is to be the 
solution ? The gorgeous India was the fable land of wealth, 
Are we alone to be excluded from the rich treasures of un- 
told wealth, which our Mother-earth shelters in her bosom 
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and which she has sheltered through the ages past, so that 
her children in their own good time may reap the fruits 
thereof ? Who has ever been deprived of a mother's choicest 
gifts ? If the country is to be saved, we must leave the 
beaten track of the services and the professions, and be 
the pioneers and oi’ganizers of a vast industrial movement, 
which will secure to us the possession of that wealth which 
Nature has ordained for us, and which, when so secured, 
will lead to the final and the satisfactory solution of the 
industrial problem. Let us guide the public mind of India 
along this beneficent channel. 

THE LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT. 

In an agricultural country the land tax is necessarily 
a question of great importance. The success of agricultural 
operations largely depends upon fixity of tenure and fixity 
of assessment — upon the assurance given to the cultivator 
that he will be permitted to enjoy the fruits of his labour' 
and his improvements. It is the Permanent Settlement which 
lies at the root of the great prosperity of Bengal, and if we 
cannot have a permanent settlement in other parts of India, 
we should at least have a moderate land tax fixed for a 
reasonably long period. The question has been the sub- 
ject of keen controversy and has elicited an authoritative 
pronouncement from the Government of India. In non- 
permanently settled estates, where the land tax is paid by 
the landlord, Lord Curzon has practically limited the 
State demand to one-half the actual rent ; but where the 
land tax is paid by the cultivator, no clear limitation of 
this kind has been imposed. Hor does Lord Curzon 
accept the principle of Lord Kipon's Government, that 
an enhancement of the State demand at periodical 
revisions is only to take place when there has been a rise in 
the price of crops. In the older Provinces, His Excellency 
4S 
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would fix thirty years as the limit during which an 
assessment would be in force. Some of these concessions 
are in accordance with the Memorial which was submitted 
to the Secretary of State, on 20th December 1900, by some 
distinguished men who ^had long served Government in 
high and responsible offices. Among the signatories were 
Sir Bichard Garth, Sir John Jardine, Mr. Garstin, Mr. 
Reynolds, Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. B. G Dutt. 
They advocated, among other things, that where the land 
revenue is paid directly by the cultivators, as in most 
parts of Madras and Bombay, the Government demand 
should be limited to 50 per cent, of the value of the net 
produce, after deducting charges of cultivation. They 
recommended that a limit should be fixed in each province 
beyond which it may not be possible to surcharge the 
land tax with local cesses. These local cesses, I understand, 
are a heavy burden on landlords in the North- Western 
Provinces. I fear that in the existing state of 
official opinion it is impossible for us to obtain 
a permanent settlement for all India, however 
much we may wish it and however much we may be 
jusiafied in making such a demand, having regard 
to the past pledges of the Government, Three 
Governors-General under the East India Company, three 
Viceroys under the Crown, men like Lord Canning, Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Bipon, exerted their great influence 
with a view to impose a permanent limitation on the land 
tax in India. But they were overruled by the authorities 
in England. It is not likely that any appeal, 
which we might make for the extension of the 
Permanent Settlement, would command greater atten- 
tion. But a moderate land tax, fixed for a reasonably long 
period, is absolutely essential to the prosperity of our egri- 
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cultural population, and we must insist upon it, in season 
and out of season, alike in the interests of the Govern- 
ment and of the people ; and it seems to me that the 
wisest course for us to follow would be to take our stand 
upon the Memoriar of the distinguished men, to which I 
have referred, and appeal to the Government for the very 
moderate concessions which they suggest. Such an appeal, 
urged with moderation and persistency, is bound to bear 
fruit even in the near future. 

REMISSIOIf OP TAXATION. 

Among the remedial measures which I have suggested 
is the remission of taxation. An unanswerable case was 
made out in its favour by Mr. Gokhale in his budget 
speech, which has won for him the gratitude and the 
admiration of his countrymen. An overflowing 
treasury with a starving population is an anomaly 
which will strike every one. The conclusion is inevitable 
that more is taken from the taxpayer than what may 
fairly be required of him, and when the taxpayer, as he 
usually is in India, is the starving ryot, the remission of 
taxation becomes a matter of paramount oblig{i.tion on the 
part of the rulers of the land. For many long years we 
have patiently submitted to a heavy burden ; and now that 
since 1898-99, despite frontier wars and heavy famine 
expenditure, we have had years of uninterrupted surpluses, 
we are entitled to look forward to the’ remission of 
taxation. Since 1884-85, we have had a number of new 
taxes imposed upon us, yielding, roughly speaking, an 
annual revenue of 9 crores of rupees. Since 1884-85, we 
have had 12 years of surpluses amounting to over 28 
crores, and 7 years of deficits amounting to about 14-i 
crores, and since 1898-99, our surpluses have not been 
interrupted. Thanks to the statesmanlike policy of Lord 
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Ourzon, the prospects of peace on the frontiers have be- 
come more assured, and thanks to the bounty of Mature 
which has been somewhat deferred, the grim spectre of 
famine does not darken the view. The currency has been 
steadied, though by the adoption of a policy which has 
given rise to serious differences of opinion, and the fluctuat- 
ing rupee no longer frightens the rulers of India or robs 
them of them peace. From all sides therefore we have 
indications which justify the hope — the very reasonable 
hope — that the strain on our finances is at an end and that 
our surpluses will be continued (leave alone the question 
as to whether they have been under-estimated or not). 
May we not, therefore, plead for relief — for the mitigation 
of that burden which has pressed upon us so heavily and 
must press with crushing weight upon our starving" 
peasantry? We are grateful for the remission of the 
arrears of land-revenue in the famine- stricken areas. But 
it is not enough : it does not go to the root of the matter. 
What is wanted is not temporary alleviation, but perma- 
nent relief, If the Government, for the benefit of its 
European servants, could initiate a policy of granting 
exchange compensation allowance at a time of deficit— if, 
in 189B-94, it could pay 62 Jakhs of rupees^' as exchange 
^fr EXCHAl^GE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE. 
EXPENDITUEE on exchange ALtOWAlS^CE SINCE 1893-94, 

Rb, Rs. 

1893- 94 62,44,110 1898-99 ... 48,59,430 

1894 - 95 1,24,95,910 1899-1900 ... 48,29,370 

1895- 96 1,33,81,630 1900-1 ... 46,00,930 

1896- 97 94,33,250 1901-2 \ ...Figures not available. 

1897- 98 69,39,740 1902-3' J ...but 46 lakhs may be 

taken for each year or 

j j 92 lakhs in all, 

' The deficit of the year 1893-94, when the E. O, A. was granted, 
was R8.1|^*70,000i of which Rs. 62,44,110 was due to E. C. A, 
The ordinary deficit which would have occurred, if E. C, A. was n ot 
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compensation allowance when its deficit was a crore and a 

half— the Government might surely, for the benefit of a 
half-famished people, remit taxes which press heavily upon 
them, and at a time when it has a large surplus and v;^hen 
it maybe reasonably hoped that its financial embarrass- 
ments are at an end. 

I have heard a great deal about India being most 
lightly-taxed country in the world. Even in the domain 
of romance there is not a prettier picture, but the illusion 
•<|uickly disappears when the searchlight of scrutiny is 
turned upon it, when the stern and grim figures which 
reveal their own tale are marshalled in their proper places 
and are permitted to bear their silent but eloquent testi- 
mony. Lawyers say that circumstances cannot lie. The 
financier says that figures are even more veraciou s witnesses . 

granted, was Rs. 92,26,000 in round numbers. This deficit was 
anticipated at the time when the E. G. A. was recommended by the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State, as the following 
extract from a Despatch will show ; — 

We have considered carefully the effect of granting these con- 
cessions upon our financial position. Apart from the expenditure 
now proposed expenditure on E. C. A.) the deficit of the year 
will amount to 57 lakhs. Including the costs of giving effect to 
our present recommendations, the total deficit will, therefore, 
amount to 100 lakhs. This deficit we propose to accept ivUhout 
taking any special steps to meet it We have not overlooked the 
very grave objections to accepting, and more especially to adding 
to, the deficit of the current year (1893-94r). But after very care- 
fully weighing all the issues involved, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the circumstances are so special as to justify a de- 
parture from the ordinary rule of sound finance which requires 
that measures should be taken to remove a deficit as soon as its 
occurrence is seen to be probable. 

(The Government of India did not take any special measures 
during the year to avoid the public reproach of granting E. C, A. to 
the high-paid officers by resorting to taxation. The deficit of the 
year 1893-9i was accordingly allowed to appear in the accounts. 
This deficit, which would have recurred with increasing effect in 
1894 95 owing to the expenditure of crores on E- C. A. 
against 62|- lakhs in 1893-94, was wiped off and converted into a 
surplqs by the imposition of customs duties affecting the general 
mass of the population.) 
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Let ns for a moment turn to the testimony of figures. 
In India, the total pressure of taxation is about 85 crores^' 
which distributed among a population of 232 millions 
gives an incidence of Ks. 8- 10 -6 per head, or a percentage 
of 12*29 on the average income. The total taxation 
income in the United Kingdom, in 1898-99 (the normal 
year before the War) was 90 millions sterling. The popu- 
lation being 41 1 millions, the incidence of taxation is 
^2- 3s. per head. Kow the average income per head is 
<£36, and the pressure of taxation on the income of an 
Englishman is therefore only 6 per cent, against 12*2 per 
cent, in the case of the native of India. These figures 
disprove the oft-repeated declaration of the Government 
that India is the most lightly-taxed country in the 
world.” It is, of course, true that the amount of taxation, 
pey* se is light ; but if taxation means pressure on the in- 
come, India is “more heavily taxed than England, or 
perhaps any other country in the world. 

But if taxation is*to be remitted, the practical ques - 
tion to consider is, what is the tax which should have a 
preferential consideration ? I have no hesitation in saying 
that the duty on salt is the first that should be dealt with. 
It is one of the primary canons of taxation that the neces- 
saries of life should not be taxed. But salt is a prime 
necessary of life, and it is taxed. Kay more : the duty on 
salt has been enhanced, and when it was enhanced in 1888, 
Loi’d Cross, then Secretary of State, declared in a 
Despatch to the Government of India that the increase in 
the salt duty should be looked upon as temporary, and that 

^ This figure is calculated on the supposition 'that the cultiva- 
tor actually pays more as land tax than what reaches the cofiers 
of Government. This represents the pressure of land tax on the 
ryots which is much in excess of the total land revenue of about 
30J crores. 
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no effort should be spared to reduce the general duty aS 
speedily as possible to the former rate. Lord George 
Hamilton took the same view of the matter in his budget 
speech in the House of Commons in 1895, when he em- 
phasized the necessity of reducing the salt duty as early as 
possible. Lord George Hamilton, in his recent speech 
on the budget in the House of Commons, expressed the 
opinion that it was the enhanced duty which interfered 
with the consumption of salt. The reduction of the duty, 
therefore, is an obligation which the rulers of the land 
cannot ignore. 

I find that an agitation has been set on foot for the 
total repeal of the income tax. I cannot say that I am in 
sympathy with this agitation. In a general scheme for the 
remission of taxes, the salt tax must have the first place ; 
and if the Government is ^'able to procee(|p still further 
with the reduction of taxation, the minimum of taxable in- 
come for the income tax should be raised. The minimum is 
now fixed at the sum of 500 rupees a year. It should be 
raised to 1,000 rupees a year, or if you like, to a stilt higher 
figure. The poor man must claim our first consideration, 
not because he is a poor man, but because the measure of 
sacrifice must be even, and society has no right to^^call upon 
him to make a heavier sacrifice for the general pur- 
poses of the State than what is required of the rich man. 
The necessaries of life and the income necessary for the 
bare maintenance of the bread-winner and his family must 
be relieved of all taxation. In England, the minimum of 
taxable income is .^£150 a year. The requirements of the 
Englishman are no doubt more numerous : his standard of 
living is higher. But, on the other hand, it is to be borne 
in mind that the Englishman lives for himself and his wife 
and children ; whereas the Indian, under the operation of 
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the joirit-family system, has a lai’ge number of relatives to 
feed and support. In any case I trust the minimum of 
taxable income will be raised. 

In this connection I desire to call the attention of the 
Government to a special appropriation of the income tax, 
which was made when the income tax was first levied, The 
income tax law of 1860 set apalt one percent, of the 
proceeds of the tax for expenditure locally on public works. 
In the five years, during which the Act was' in force, the 
sum which accrued from this source to local public works 
funds amounted to .£1,611,410, or 161 lakhs of rupees.'^ 
Why should not such a course be followed now, why 
should the income tax be entirely merged in the general 
revenues of the Empire ? How many useful and benefi- 
cent public works, which are now starved or are abandon edj 
would, if such^ force, be carried out for the 

general benefit of the country ? 

The only objection that I can think of the remis- 
sion of taxation is the possible increase of the military 

* I oannofc recommend the absolute surrender of any part of 
the general revenues. I regard them as all Imperial alike. . . 
To this I would make only one exception, namely, that I would 
give up one-fourth of whatever income tax might be raised to the 
Local Governments for public improvement according to the 
principle established by Mr. James Wilson (Financial Member) 
•in 1860. * 

[Sir Richard Temple’s Minute, dated 7th November, 1868.] 

The following is the main outline of Mr, Wilson’s proposals in his 
own words: — 

On incomes above 500 rupees we propose a tax at the rate of 3 
per cent, for the public treasury and 1 percent, to be appropriated 
strictly to local purposes, and in regard to the appropriation of 
which where municipalities exist, they will have a voice; the 
charge may be very small and the good to be derived from such a 
contribution may be very great. In the United States which 
boasts of the freest Government in the world, a property -tax is 
collected by the Government of each State, of a considerable 
amount, and applied in part to general and in part to local and 
municipal purposes. 
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expenditure of the Empire, There are two proposals 
before us — one is the addition of nearly a million 
sterling to our military expenditure to meet the cost 
of the efficiency of the reformed British army in India. 
The other is in the nature of a suggestion thrown out by 
the Secretary of State in the course of his budget speech 
to the effect that there might be an addition to ^the Euro- 
pean army in India. Against both these proposals, we 
•ought to record our emphatic protest. Lort Curzon will 
not consent to the withdrawal of a single European soldier 
from India. But will His Excellency permit the Home 
Groyernment to thrust upon the Indian taxpayer the 
burden of a bloated army, far in excess of his requirements ? 
Becent events have demonstrated the fact that our army, 
even as now maintained, is ^really in excess of what the 
country needs, and that it is maintained on a footing which 
more or less serves the purpose of an Imperial reserve. We 
could spare 20,000 British troops for the recent military 
operations without risk to our int^erests. It is not the case 
of the loan of a watch- dog, as pithily put by His Excellency 
the Viceroy. The watch-dog was lent for such a long 
period and was so long absent that we did not miss biin at 
all, and we felt that we could do without him. There 
cannot be the smallest objection to the location of British 
troops in India to serve as an Imperial Eeserve ; but it is 
only equitable that the cost should be borne by the British 
treasury. 

I contend that the incidence of the military expendi- 
ture is heavier in India than it is in the XTnited Kingdom, 
and we are therefore entitled, if not to relief, at any rate, 
to exemption from the imposition of further burdens. If 
the taxable wealth of a country is determined by the pro- 
ceeds of the income tax, then we find that for every rupee 
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of such tax, the Government of India spends 14 Rs, upon 
the Army ; whereas the British Government for every 
pound of such tax spends about J4. The total cost of the 


defence of India is as follows : — 


Army 

... 26'50 crorea 

Military works 

... 1-20 „ 

Marine 

... -TS „ 


Total Rs. 28*45 crores. 

The expenditure of the United Kingdom on the Army 
and Navy is about 60 millions. In India, the revenue fi’om 
income tax is about 2 crores of rupees. In the United 
Kingdom, the revenue from the income tax on the basis of 
a 6d. rate (corresponding to the 2| per cent. rate, in India) is 
about 15 millions.* The proportion, therefore, of income tax 
to expenditure on the defence of the country is as 1 to 4 in 
the United Kingdom. In India, it is as 1 to 14. If, more- 
over, we deduct the greater portion of the charges for the 
Navy, which is maintained for the defence of the colonial 
possessions of the Empire, the proportion for the United 
Kingdom will be much less. Thus India pays proportion- 
ately to her national wealth times more than what the 
United Kingdom pays towards the cost of the country's 
defence. 

However that may be, we ought to record our strong 
protest against any further expansion of our militaiy 
expenditure. 

Millions of money have been spent, wrote the Government 
of India in their Despatch of the 25th March 1890, on armament 
and fortification to pi’ovide for the security of India, not against 
domestic enemies or to prevent the incursion of warlike peoples of 
adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British power 
in the East. 

They urged that “ in the maintenance of the British 
forces in this country, a just and even liberal view should 
be taken of the charges which should legitimately be made 
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against the Indian revenues.” We press the same view. 
A small instalment of justice has been done by the very 
paltry relief which has been afforded to the Indian Exche- 
quer by the annual grant from the British Exchequer of 
about .£250,000 a year in accordance with the recomenda- 
tions of the Welby Commission. But that is not enough,, 
and we appeal to the G-overnment of India to press upon 
the Home Government the statesmanlike views which it 
urged in 1890. Let it not be said that because we the 
people of India “ have no voice in the matter,” “ an exces- 
sive military tribute ” is demanded from us. In asking for 
an equitable adjustment of the military charges, we have 
the high authority of the Government of India behind us ; 
and our claim founded upon the highest justice is strength- 
ened by the magnificent services which India rendered to 
the Empire during the recent wars, and to which no one- 
has borne more eloquent testimony than His Excellency 
the Viceroy. We appeal for financial justice, and I am 
sure we do not appeal in vain. 

THE DRAIX, 

One of the chief causes which have contributed to tho 
impoverishment of the people is the annual drain which,, 
says a writer on Indian economics, ‘‘has tapped India’s 
very heart- blood.” Lord Salisbury has himself observed 
that “ much of the revenue of India exported without a 
direct equivalent.” The drain of the last thirty years of 
the 19th century has been estimated at .£900,000,000 
without interest, at the rate of .£30,000,000 a year. This 
drain represents a distinct loss of national wealth and 
resources. As Sir George Wingate has observed : — 

The taxes spent in the country from which they are raised are 
totally different in their effect from taxes raised in one country 
and spent in another, . . .In this ease, they constitute no mere 
transfer of one portion of the national income from one set of 
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eitizsiis to another, but aife an absolute loss and extinction of the 
whole amount drawn from the taxed country, 

.What is to be the remedy ? It is simple enough, if 
the Government will only adopt it. The revival of old 
and the introduction of new industries, the wider 
•employment of the people in the higher offices of State, a 
more equitable adjustment of charges between England 
and India in matters in which both countries are interest- 
ed, would go a long way to check the drain and the 
material exhaustion consequent thereon. British Rule 
represents the Government of India by one of the most 
civilized nations of the world. It is a proud and glorious 
record. In poiut of culture and enlightenment and in its 
ideals of government, it is far removed from most Govern- 
ments which preceded it. But the conquerors of old soon 
made the conquered country their own, and returned to 
the people the money which they had wrung from the 
people. They thus stimulated the springs of domestic 
industry and contributed to the material prosperity of 
the people. Might we not ask the English Rulers of 
, India, whose proud mission it is to govern India for the 
benefit of India, to return to the people the people^s 
wealth and thus lay broad and deep the foundations of our 
material prosperity ? 

THE REMEBY. 

What are to be the means for enforcing the remedial 
measures for checking the growing impoverishment of 
the country ? How is economy to be enforced,— how are 
the taxes to be imposed without hampering the springs of 
industry— how are the sources of national wealth to be 
deepened and widened— how is agriculture to be improved 
and the arts arid manufactures stimulated ? The sovereign 
remedy is to be found in the practice of the British con- 
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sfciijufcion. Give the people a potential voice over the con- 
trol of the public expenditurOj and economy will follow as- 
STirely as the night follows the day. When people spend 
their own inoney, the strongest motives of self-interest 
enforce economy. When they spend other people’s money 
and are responsible only to their consciences, they soon 
make the discovery that they can satisfy their consciences 
somehow— that the divine monitor within is keenly res- 
ponsive to the prompfeings of interest and passion — and so 
they grow careless and extravagant. The British constitu- 
tion has recognized this truth, and has embalmed if; in the 
constitutional usage of the land. The British constitution,, 
one of the finest products of human wisdom and genius,, 
has always shown the utmost solicitude to ensure to the re- 
presentatives of the people and to them alone the full and 
absolute control over the public purse, A money bill be- 
comes law when it has passed the House of Commons, and 
without reference to the House of Lords and without the- 
assent of the Sovereign. It seems to me that the time has 
come when a definite, forward step should be taken towards 
the recognition of a similar principle in the government of 
India, subject to such checks as circumstances may suggest. 
It is Tv'ortiiy of consideration whether expansion of the 
Legislative Councils should not take place, with repre- 
sentatives from each District in the Local Councils, armed 
with the power of control over the public expenditure^ 
and whether an expansion of the Imperial Council 
upon similar lines may not with advantage be introduced* 
It is thus and thus only will economy be ensured, 
the burden of taxation lightened, the material prosperity 
of the people stimulated, and the financial position 
of the Government placed upon a sound and satisfactory- 
footing, * ' 
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THE WIDER EMPLOYMENT OP OUR PEOPLE. 

I have referred to the question of the economic drains 
and from year to year we have appealed to the Govern- 
ment from this platform to stop it, or if, in the present 
relations between England and India, this cannot be donei 
to curtail its volume. From a return ordered by the 
House of Commons, it appears that the salaries, allowances 
and pensions to Europeans in India drawing ^100 a year 
or more were ,£10,274,246 in 1889-90. It must be much 
more now, as exchange compensation allowance has since 
been added. The bulk of this vast sum of money is neces- 
sarily spent out of India. The employment of a costly 
foreign agency for government of a country is, in the 
best of circumstances, a heavy financial burden and often a 
financial loss ; in the case of India, it is among the primary 
causes of her growing impoverishment. The wider employ- 
ment of the people in the public service of their own 
country is one of the chief remedial measures which will 
naturally suggest itself. Eacial disqualifications have 
long been abolished. Merit is the sole test of qualification 
for public employment. This principle has again and again 
been affirmed ; but there is as yet very wide divergence 
between principle and practice. The noble principle of 
equality affirmed by the Queen's Proclamation has been 
accepted with unhesitating assent by a long line of distin- 
guished Viceroys, Lord Curzon has declared it to be the 
golden rule of his conduct. We have for many long years 
looked forward to the complete redemption of pledges, so 
solemnly given, by authorities so distinguished, and asso- 
ciated with the honoured name of a Sovereign whose memory 
is cherished with grateful affection by the people of India. 
But as yet we are far removed [from this blessed consum- 
mation. The Besolution of the House of Commons of the 
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second of June 1893, affirming the principle of simultane- 
ous examinations for the Indian Civil Services, remains a 
dead letter. The appeal of the Indian Association praying 
for the wider employment of natives of India in the minor 
Civil Services has practically been rejected. The guaran- 
teed appointments in the Rurki College are withheld 
from natives of India, coming from the Presidencies 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. The appointments in 
Cooper's Hill are no longer thrown open to the unre- 
stricted competition of Indian candidates. We are ex- 
cluded from the competitive examinations held in London 
for recruitment to the higher offices in the Police Service, 
Are not all these distinct breaches of the Queen's Procla- 
mation, open violations of that mandate which she laid 
upon her Ministers by her Royal command ? Those who 
bring about the indefinite postponement of the redemp- 
tion of solemn pledges and seek to quibble away the^^ 
gracious promises, enshrined in historic documents, to 
which the national faith is pledged, have no conception of 
the irreparable injury they do to the British Government 
in India; for, in the words of the Viceroy, addressed to 
the Talukdars of Oudh, it is English veracity rather than 
English valour or intelligence which has built up and 
consolidated this vast Empire. Those who shake the 
confidence of the people in the pledges of the Government 
weaken the foundations of Imperial Rule. In the frenzy 
of power they may seek to trifle with the moral laws ; but 
the mandate of the Almighty has made them paramount, 
and none can defy them with impunity. 

As regards the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service, the prospects of Indian candidates 
have sensibly diminished ; and well they may. The marks 
in Sanskrit and Arabic are 500 ; in Greek and Latin they 
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are 750. Eonian and Greek History, each of which car-- 
ries 400 marks, Roman Law and Political Science to each 
of which 500 marks are attached, are subjects which Indian 
students may take up ; but they are handicapped by the 
nature of the questions set. In all these subjects, extracts 
from the Latin and Greek authors are placed before the 
students, and to be able to answer them they must know 
these classical languages. Is a knowledge of the classical 
languages necessary for the thorough mastery of Political 
Science which is altogether a modern branch of knowledge, 
or even of Roman pr Greek History ? So many Latin and 
Greek passages and questions are introduced in the question 
papers on these subjects that I think it would be no exag- 
geration to say that no candidate, not knowing Latin and 
Greek, could hope to gain even half the maximum marks in 
these subjects. What is most inexcusable is the free quota- 
tion from Greek authors in the paper on Political Science. 
It is, therefore, pruiCtically impossible for an Indian student 
to take up these subjects. ,Thus, an English candidate has 
for his Latin 750 + 400 marks and for his Greek 750 + 400 
marks, or a total of 2,300 marks against 500 marks only 
in Sanskrit or Arabic for the Indian student. Or, if the 
Indian student is exceptionally clever, he may take up 
both Sanskrit and Arabic, and in that case there will be 
Ms 1,000 marks against the 2,300 marks of the English 
candidate. But the latter's knowledge of Greek and Latin 
gives him an enormous advantage over the Indian candi- 
date ; for it enables him to take up Roman Law and Poli- 
tical Science, each of which carries 500 marks. Thus it 
will be seen that Indian students, whose education is not 
classical, are placed at a serious disadvantage at the com- 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service, and I 
very much fear that their failure is largely due to the con- 
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ditions of the examination to which I have called attention. 
There is no reason why Indian History, iike English, 
Roman or Greek History, or why Persian, the most 
beautiful among the living languages of the East, to which 
modern Urdu is largely indebted for its vocabulary, should 
not be included among the subjects of examination ? Prom 
an educational point of view, is Indian History less inter- 
esting or useful than the History of Rome or Greece — or 
is Persian a less effective discipline of the mind than 
French, German or Italian ? The considerations to which 
I have referred call for definite action on our part. The 
British Committee may be invited to initiate' the necessary 
measures in this behalf. 

In regard to this question, if we have not altogether 
lost ground, we have, at any rate, not made much pro- 
gress. For the present we are confronted with the forces 
of reaction, and we must bide our time. But when that 
time comes, and there are already signs of the bursting of 
the new dawn, let us bear in mind that the fi[rst duty 
which we owe to ourselves and to the distinguished man who 

has worked so long, and so unselfishly for Indians welfare 

India’s Grand Old Man — Bir. Dadabhai Naoroji, is to 
apply ourselves to the fulfilment of the Resolution of the 
House of Commons with which he was so prominently 
associated. We must insist upon the practical affirmation 
of the principle of simultaneous examinations for the 
Indian Civil Services ; and if we insist upon it in season 
and out of season, our rulers will, I have no doubt, yield 
to the importunity of our demand what they have denied 
to the justice of our cause. In the long and glorious 
history of national triumphs, I have not yet known of the 
failure of a cause such as ours is, based upon the highest 
Justice and the plainest considerations of expediency ; and 
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if we do fail, the fault will be ours. 

THE MILITARY SERYICE. 

As a part of the question of the wider employment of 
our people in the Public Service, it is impossible not to 
refer to the exclusion of our countrymen from the 
commissioned ranks in the Army. The bravest native 
soldier, a born warrior, possessed, it may be, of military 
instincts which he has inherited from a long line of 
ancestors, cannot in these days rise beyond the rank of 
a Subadar- Major or a Kessaldar- Major in the British 
Army. The youngest British subaltern, who was not born 
when the veteran won his spurs, is his superior military 
officer, whose orders he must carry out and whose higher 
rank he must recognize by the tribute of the military 
salute. A more unnatural state of things does not 
perhaps prevail in any other country ; and to imagine that 
the proud Sikh or the intrepid Gurkha warrior does not 
feel the anomaly and the humiliation which it implies is 
to hold that he is something better or worse than human. 
It was not thus that Boman Rule was consolidated in the 
most distant part of Rome’s world- wide Empire. It was 
not thus that the Mahomedan rulers of India established 
their sovereignty among hostile and alien races. It is 
not thus that Russia upholds her great Empire in 
Central Asia. Trust is the secret of successful imperial 
rule. Mistrust is the weapon of the weak and the suspi- 
cious, not of the brave and the generous. Caution carried 
to the verge of timidity is a feeble instrument of Govern- 
ment. A wise step has, indeed, been taken which represents 
a departure from the policy of the past. We desire to 
express our gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy for 
the organization of the Imperial Oadet Corps. We hope it 
represents the inauguration of a new and beneficent policy. 
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Might we not appeal to His Excellency to follow it up by 
throwing open the commissioned ranks in the Indian Army 
to the representatives of the military races in India and 
to those who, by an adequate training and test, prove their 
fitness for military command ? It would be a substantial 
recognition of their loyalty which would be more accept- 
able to them than all the honours which titular distinc- 
tions may confer. There is no name more honoured in 
Indian history than that of Henry Lawrence who died in 
the performance of his duty. Thus wrote Henry 
Lawrence in the early fifties : — 

If Asiatics and Africans can obtain honourable position in the 
armies of Russia and France, surely Indians, after a tried service 
of a century under England's banner, are entitled to the same 
boon, nay justice. 

THE SEPAEATION OP JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

Among the reforms which have occupied a prominent 
place in our programme is the question of the separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions in the administration 
of criminal justice. We claim to have brought it within 
the range of practical politics, and the question is now 
pending for final decision by the Government of India, 
A Memorial was presented by Lord Hobhouse and several 
other distinguished men, praying for the speedy introduc- 
tion of this reform. The Memorial has been forwarded to 
the Government of India ; but no orders have yet been 
passed. It is with some little disappointment we notice 
that this question has not been included among the 
twelve administrative problems which Lord Ciirzon has 
selected for solution ; but if it is true that justice is the 
bulwark of Thrones and States, then there can be no more 
urgent or pressing consideration than a proposal which 
seeks to improve the administration of justice in India 
and to relieve it of the scandals which are inseparable 
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from the present system. The soundness of the principle 

whicf* underlies the reform is Admitted, but the practical 

difficulties in the way of giving effect to it are said to be 
great. In the early stages of the controversy, the reform 
was objected to, on the .ground of expense. But Mr. 
Pherozesha Mehta and ' Mr. Dutt have satisfactorily 
disposed of the objections which have been raised on this 
score. Let me ask— has the British Government in India 
been ever deterred from the pursuit of any scheme upon 
which it set its heart, on the ground of want of funds ? 
In a year of deficit it paid exchange compensation allow- 
ance of 62 lakhs of rupees to its European servants. In 
the face of heavy deficits, it kept up a Military expendi- 
ture which was out of all proportion to its resources. If 

the security of the country against foreign invasion and 
domestic dissensions is a matter of supreme concern to the 
Government, hardly less so is the efficiency and the purity 
of the system under which justice is administered. But 
the financial objection is manifestly untenable in these 
years of overflowing surpluses. For the purposes of an 
experiment in selected areas, it never was tenable. In 
Bengal, the administration of justice brings in a clear 
profit of nearly 25 lakhs of rupees a year. In the natural 
order of things the necessary expenditure for the 
improvement of the system of justice would be the first 
charge upon this surplus. The proposed reform is 
admittedly an improvement, whatever might be the 
Executive reasons which stand in the way of its adoption. 
A portion of the surplus might surely be applied towards 
the inauguration of this experiment. But the truth is 
that it is not, fi.nancial reasons which block the .way. 
There are, we are told, considerations of administrative 
expediency — whatever that may mean which render the 



separation of Executive and Judicial functions undesirable; 
and there is the fetish of prestige, to which due worship 
must be rendered. But prestige which is divorced from 
Justice — which perpetuates a system which often 
defeats the ends of Justice — is not true prestige 
and can never conduce to the strength or stabi- 
lity of Governments. The prestige theory, however, 
though influentially supported, vanishes on the slightest 
examination. Commissioners of Divisions, Secretaries to 
Cxovernment, Members of the Board of Eevenue exercise 
no Judicial functions, and yet their prestige is much 
higher than that of District Officers. It is altogether an 
irrational sentiment, the remnant of an ancient preju- 
dice, which stands in the way of this reform. We have 
destroyed the outer barriers ; the citadel will soon fall. 
Beason and equity and the conscience of the community 
are with us. It is the unreasoning clamour of an 
exclusive bureaucracy, jealously guarding its powers 
and its privileges, which for the moment has silenced the 
voice of reason. But the last word in the controversy has 
yet to be pronounced by the Viceroy, and we know that 
His Excellency is the keeper of his own conscience. 

THE POLICE. 

The reform of the Police is one of Dol'd Curzon’s 
twelve chosen problems. His Excellency has rightly 
accorded to this question the prominence which it occupies. 
The Police is the one department of the State which is 
in constant touch with the people, and the attitude of 
the people in relation to the Government is largely 
determined by the character of the Police. Its efficiency, 
therefore, is a matter of supreme importance. At the 
present moment, a Commission is sitting and is collect- 
in g evidence with a view to suggest measures for the 
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reform of the Police. For the President of the Commis- 
sion I have great respect. His conscientiousness, his 
sympathy with the people, over whom he is placed in 
authority, and his desire to serve them, have won 
for him their respect and esteem. At the same time, it 
must freely be admitted that the representation of 
the Indian community on the Commission is inade- 
quate, and the Commission evidently 'has not been 
constituted in accordance with the broad and salutary 
principle laid down by Lord Curzon himself. In accord- 
ance with that principle, the selection of members should 
have been regulated “ by a careful balance of the interests 
and merits, not merely of individuals but of provinces, 
races, and even of creeds.” In the selection of members of 
the Police Commission, it is evident there has been no such 
careful balancing of the interests and merits of individuals 
and of provinces and of races and creeds, as laid down by 
His Excellency, However that may be, I am quite sure 
there is no desire on the part of the educated community 
to add to the difficulties of the task, which lies before the 
Commission, by entering upon a criticism of its constitu- 
tion. We desire to help the Commission, and I have na 
doubt your deliberations, conceived in a spirit of genuine 
friendliness, and with a real desire to co-operate with the 
Commission, will be found useful by that body. 
The inefficiency of the Police is notorious. It is the 
weakest department of the Government, as the Post 
Office is the strongest. How to render it more 
efficient, introduce into it a higher sense of purity and 
invest it with greater dignity, so that to be a policeman 
would be regarded as a mark of social honour rather than 
of social stigma, is the problem, to which the country and 
the Government have applied themselves for a solution. 
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The problem is not one which is beyond the capacity of 
Anglo-Indian statesmanship, aided ^by the experience and 
knowledge of a sympathetic community. Similar problems 
have been dealt \vith in the past and satisfactorily solved* 
There was a time, at least in Bengal, when the Subordi- 
nate Executive and J udicial Services were not as remark- 
able for their efficiency or integrity as they now are* 
But the purity of the Members of these Services, and their 
ability and devotion, now place them in the front rank 
among our Public Servants. They are an honour to 
themselves, to the country and the services which they 
adorn. The Government of Bengal has recently recog- 
nized their worth and the quality of their services by a 
substantial increase of their emoluments and by the 
improvement of their status by the promotion of selected 
members to offices reserved for the I mperial Civil Service. 
What has brought about this change — what is the secret 
of this marvellous transformation ? The improvement was 
brought about by the introduction into these Services of 
educated men — the products of our University — upon suit- 
able pay and assured prospects. Follow the same 
principle in the reorganization of the Police, and the same 
results will follow. The reform will be expensive ; but it 
must be faced with the statesmanlike resolution. As the 


late Sir John Woodburn, whose death all Bengal mourns 


for his many good qualities of head and heart, said from 



his place in the Imperial Council : money is the crux of the 
whole question. The pay and prospects of the Police, 
especially of the investigating officers, the sub-inspectors 
and inspectors, must be substantially improved. , The 
supervision must he, jiioi^ effective. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the supervision now exercised by the class of 
officers, known as District Superintendents, is inadequate 
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and ineffective, and the Police will continue to be open to 
the reproach of inefficiency, so long as the higher offices in 
the department are filled by Europeans, imperfectly 
acquainted with the language and the poople and having 
an inadequate knowledge of law and procedure. So long 
as these conditions are in force, the superior officers must 
be pliant tools in their hands of their subordinates vdiom 
they are expect 3d to guide and control. The subordinate 
Police officers, subject to little or no real supervision, 
wield the aiithoiity of their superiors, without any sense 
of their responsibilities. Ear better it would be, if the 
office of District Superintendent was altogether abolished, 
and the Magistrate made in reality, as in name he is, the 
Head of the Police, Let him be relieved .of his judicial 
work, and let him have one or tw'o personal assistants for 
his Police work. Thus a common measure of reform 
would add to the efficiency of the Police and bring about 
the separation of Judicial and Executive functions. From 
the utterances of an infiuentiai Anglo-Indian newspaper, I 
am inclined to believe that such a reform would commend 
itself to both Europeans and Indians. But if the office of 
District Superintendent is at all to be retained, let it not 
be the monopoly of the ineapables— of influential Anglo- 
Indian families — the haven of their rest. Detection of 
crime is the principal duty of the Police— and detection in 
the long run means prevention. The Indian Police is 
notoriously wanting in detective ability, owing mainly to 
the higher offices in the Police being manned by Europeans, 
imperfectly acquainted with the language and the habits of 
the people. For the efficiency of the Police, therefore, 
it is a matter of first importance that there should be 
a substantial leaven of the Indian element in the higher 
ranks of the Police, But here again we have to repeat 
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the old complaint of the monopoly of the governing race 
and the exclasioii of the children of the soil. In Bengal, 
out of 80 District and Assistant Superintendents of Police, 
only 6 are natives of Bengal. For the whole of India, 
out of 471 Assistant and District Superintendents, only 
25 are Indians and 446 are Europeans. This exclusion of 
our countrymen from the higher offices in the Police was 
never contemplated by the Public Service Commission who 
recommended that the recruitment for the grade of 
District Superintendent should be by: 

(a) Limited competition amongst candidates selected in 
Eogland for such portion of the appointments in each Province 
as the Government of India may decide to be necessary, 

(b) Limited competition amongst candidates selected in India, 
such candidates being carefully chosen on grounds of good physi 
qiie, the knov/ledge of the vernacular languages prescribed for 
the Provincial Service, and high educational qualifications of an 
English kind. 

(c) Promotion from the grade of Inspectors for exceptional 
merit and ability shown in active service, 

(1) That both the competitive examinations, referred to in 
the foregoing recommendation, should be conducted in accordance 
with rules approved by the Government of India ; and : 

(2) That appointments to Inspectorships should, as a rule, 
•be made from the lower grades of the force, and that in no case 
should outsiders be appointed to Inspectorships merely as a train- 
ing-ground for the higher offices. 

From both the competitive examinations, the one in 
India and the other in London, natives of India are 
excluded, though the Public Service Commission made no 
recommendation to that effect. We have protested against 
this exclusion, but all in vain. It institutes an irritating 
racial distinction, in conflict with the terms of the Queen's 
Proclamation and the avowed policy of the British Govern- 
ment in Indhx. We look forward to the abolition of this 
distinction as one of the fruits of the labours of the Police 
Commission, Let there be an open competitive examina- 
tion for admission to the superior Police Service, subject to 
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such rules regulating intellectual, moral and physical 
qualifications as may be deemed necessary, but let us not 
be excluded from it, because forsooth we are Indians ! 

BRITISH IlSrniANS IN NATAL. 

I feel that this presidential address would not be com- 
plete without a reference to the position of our country- 
men in South Africa. They are fighting a noble battle for 
the removal of their disabilities in which they claim and 
are entitled in full measure to our sympathies. We had 
hoped that after their splendid behaviour in the South 
African War — they would be treated with that considera- 
tion and sympathy which would be the just reward of 
their distinguished services. On the eve of the Boer War^ 
we were told by Lord Lansdowne, then Secretary of State 
for War, that one of the reasons of the War was the 
unjust treatment of British Indians by the Boer Republics. 
The War is over; the Indians manfully did their part; 
never was their loyalty or their self-sacrificing devotion 
more conspicuous ; but their disabilities continue, and the 
generous recognition of their services seems to be a remote,, 
if notan uncertain ,*pi*ospect. The inventory of their dis- 
abilities is melancholy record, galling to their self-respect 
and unworthy of those who permit them. No Indian can 
enter the Orange River Colony, except as a domestic- 
servant. In the Transvaal, he is treated as an outcaste,. 
one whom Society barely tolerates, and every circum- 
stance of his life is so ordained by a beneficent administra- 
tion that he is reminded at each stage, in almost every 
function of his daily life, that he is the representative of 
an inferior race, and that on no account should he be 
oblivious of the artificial status, thus forced upon him by 
superior authority. He cannot by law walk on the foot- 
paths or travel first or second class ou the Railways. He^ 
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must live in locations set apart for him, and must possess^ 
no property except in these locations. As if the measure 
of his degradation was not full, he must carry a pass, 
and, finally, in the spirit of the Curfew Begulations 
of William the Conqueror, he must not be out after 9 
o^clock in the evening. Never was there a more complete 
code of sanitary and moral regulations than what the late 
Transvaal Government devised for the benefit of British 
Indians. It has come to the British Rulers of the Trans- 
vaal as a legacy ; and it is allowed to blot the statute-book 
and sully the fair fame of British administration. The 
state of things in Natal is not much better. Nothing ia 
more repugnant to the spirit of British laws or the genius 
of British institutions than irritating distinctions, founded 
upon race or colour. Yet such distinctions are ruthlessly 
enforced against British Indians in Natal, under the 
colour of British laws administered by British officers. 
Indian youths are debarred^ from the Government schools 
in Natal. British Indians cannot enter Natal, unless they 
have a knowledge of one of the European languages. A 
recent measure imposes on the minor children of indentured 
Indians a tax of ^3 per year, unless they return to India 
on the termination of their parents’ indentures. It is use- 
less to pile up the list. It is a goodly catalogue of dis- 
abilities ; and all Indians, be they coolies or be they princes,, 
are treated with the same impartial justice — the same 
status for all — the same disabilities operative in the case 
of all, working with the persistency and uniformity of the , 
dispensations of Nature. It is melancholy , to have to 
refiect that the South African legislators should have sa ■ 
little knowledge of Indm and the circumstances of Indian 
life as to confound the coply \ with the cultured Indian,, 
the abb??igipal . 4 nhabi|ahl*»'.- 5 '|rt^; 
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civilizatioB, older than any which the nieniory of man can 
recall, and in comparison to which the civilization and 
culture of Europe are but of yesterday. But the darkest 
cloud has its silver lining. The firm attitude of the 
Secretary of State inspires us with the hope and the 
confidence that he will not permit the perpetuation of 
disabilities which he regards with strong disapproval and 
just indignation. The stoppage of the importation of 
Indian labour would seriously handicap the trade and in- 
dustries of South Africa. Such a step is not lightly to be 
thought of ; nor is it to be regarded as being altogether 
bejond the domain of practical politics. A supreme 
necessity may call for a supreme remedy. The Secretary 
of State is in the place of the Great Moghul, with powers 
and responsibilities far greater than ever belonged to the 
most illustrious of that I'ace. The welfare of India and 
the honour of the Indian peoples are ^entrusted to his care 
and keeping, and I am sure he .Fill not permit them to be 
treated as worse than helots, on a par with African 
savages, when, by the exercise of his undoubted constitu- 
tional authority, he can ensure to them a better and more 
considerate treatment. We also look forward to the 
very best results from Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to South 
Africa, for as Mr. John Moriey has truly observed that no 
one is more qualified by genius and temperament to 
reconcile conflicting interests, to heal the animosities 
engendered by racial strife, and to lay broad and deep the 
foundations of a new political structure in South Africa, 
where equal rights and equal privileges shall be the herit- 
age of all British subjects. 

THE CONGEESS : ITS MISSIOIT. 

To-day we begin our work for the 18tb Session of the 
Congress. The mind is spontaneously carried back to the 
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past — to the trials we have endured, the labours we have 
imdergone, the disappointments we have sufiered and the 
triumphs we have achieved. The time has not yet arrived 
for the final judgment, for the authoritative pronounce- 
ment of history, on the work of the Congress. We are 
yet in the midst of our Journey, our long, long journey, 
through the dreary wilderness, which is to carry us to the 
Promised Land. Many will not enter Cannan. Some 
choice spirits have already fallen ki the grand march. 
Many more will yet fall before the journey is accomplish- 
ed, and the darkness of night gives place to the dawning of 
the new day. Some of us who cannot promise to ourselves 
length of days can only anticipate with the eye of hope 
and faith the blessings of the Promised Land. But the 
faith that is in us is strong and the hope that insphes us 
is proof against all disappointments— -all reverses. We 
have an undying faith, as strong as ever inspired a pro- 
phet or a priest, that the cause to which we are pledged 
will, in the ordering of Providence, triumph over all diffi- 
culties, outlive all prejudices, leading us onward and 
upward, inspiring at each stage a loftier devotion and 
developing a truer manhood, until the regenerated man 
claims and asserts his political franchise as at once his 
birthright and the just tribute of his higher nature. For 
myself, I believe the Congress has a divine mission. It is 
a dispensation of Almighty God for the unification of our 
peoples and the permanence of British Rule in India, 
Thus, we are gathered together under the aegis of an 
organization, political in its character and in its scope, but . 
drawing its strength and its inspiration from those ever- 
living fountains which flow from the footsteps of the 
throne of the Supreme. Sree Krishna — the divinely 

inspired Sree Krishna — who has hfe shrine at Dwaraka in 
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the province of Guzarat, in his memorable admonition to 
Arjuna on the battle-field of KitruhsheUray Karma is 
Dharma (good deeds constitute religion). Is there a holier 
Bharma^ a nobler religion, a diviner mandate than that 
■which enjoins that our most sacred duty, which has a 
paramountcy over all others, is the duty which we owe to 
the land of our birth. 

What are trials — what are delays, what are disap- 
pointments — what is even the cankering worry of vexation 
in the presence of this consecrated task? They are the 
necessary incidents of the struggle in which we are engag- 
ed — the ordeal of fire through which we must pass — the 
purificatory stage which must qualify us for the rich 
blessings that are in store for us. They will strengthen 
our fibre, develop our manhood, ennoble our nature and 
call forth whatever is good and great in us. The chasten- 
ing disciplnie of adverse circumstances is the necessary ap- 
prenticeship for the splendid heritage to which we aspire. 
We ought to thank God on our knees that the discipline 
is so mild— the sacrifice entailed so insignificant. Read 
the ensanguined pages of history — note the trial of blood 
and the hecatombs of mangled corpses, with all their 
attendant horror and desolation, which mark the line along 
which victorious movements of reform have careered their 
triumphant way. We live in happier times, under more 
fortunate circumstances, under the beneficent protection of 
a rule which affords the widest tolerance for the widest 
differences of opinion and evinces the deepest sympathy 
for all constitutional struggles for constitutional liberty. 
Yet we have our trials and our disappointments. The 
forces of reaction are now in the ascendant. The cause of 
progress has met with a temporary check. For the moment 
we have been worsted. For the moment we have 
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lost ground. But we Congress men never confess to a defeat. 
We bide our time in firm conviction that the turn in the 
tide will come and the forces which make for progress will 
once again assert their undisputed supremacy. 

THE NEW IMPERIALISM. 

Imperialism blocks the way. Imperialism is now the 
prevailing creed. Imperialism has always been synonymous 
with autocracy — the rule of the despotic monarch or of the 
victorious general who has made his way to sovereign 
power. In ancient Borne, as in modern France, imperial- 
ism meant the supersession of popular authority and the 
establishment of one-man authority. British imperialism 
does not, indeed, imply the extinction of British democracy. 
It means Self-Government for Great Britain and her 
Colonies, autocracy for the rest of the British Empire. 
What its latent possibilities are, it is impossible to say. 
Whether in its f urther developments, it will lead to the 
curtailment of democratic power is one of those secrets, 
hidden deep in the bosom of time, regarding which even 
the most confident predictions may prove futile. But all 
history bears record that the extension of territory and 
power over subject-races is fatal to popular Government. 
Let us not however speculate about the future. British 
imperialism implies the closer union — the more intimate 
federation between the English-speaking subjects of His 
Majesty. We stand outside the pale of this federation. 
We are not admitted into this inner sanctuary of freedom 
We are not permitted to enter the threshold of the 
Holy of Holies. We are privileged only to serve and to 
admire from a distance. As a part of the Empire, we sent 
out troops to South Africa, and they saved jS'atal.' As a 
part of the Empire, we sent out troops to China, and our 
Indian soldiery planted the impe^rf Standard on the walls 
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of Pekin. Oai’ loyalty is admittedly so genuine, so deep 
and so intensely realistic that even the Secretary of State 
had no conception of it. All the same, we are not the 
children of the Empire, entitled to its great constitiitiona! 
privileges. We are TJitlanders in the land of our birth, 
wmrse than helots in the British Colonies. Our country- 
. men in Natal, whose splendid behaviour during, the late 
war was the subject of unstinted praise, are still exposed 
to a degrading treatment which is galling to their self-res- 
pect and discreditable to those who permit it. British Im- 
perialism, Tvhich is so sedulous in exalting British greatness, 
is not equally sedulous in opening up to us the possibilities 
of our greatness. British Imperialism, which seeks to draw 
closer the bonds of union between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies, has literally done nothing to cement the 
loyalty or deepen the gratitude of the Indian people. I 
would welcome an Imperialism which would draw us 
nearer to Britain by the ties of a common citizenship and 
which would enhance our self-respect, by making us feel 
that we are participators in the priceless heritage of British 
freedom. But we are as yet very far from this blessed 
consummation. In India, imperialism has accentuated the 
forces of reaction and has engendered a love of pomp and 
show which is apt to encourage extravagance and to 
withdraw attention from the graver issues of domestic 
reform. We are not, therefore, prepared to welcome 
the new imperialism in the form and garb in which 
it appears to us. Mr, Gladstone's sound liberalism, 
with its strenuous persistency in the matter of domestic 
reform, with its thorough recognition of England^* grave 
responsibilities in relation to India, would be to iis far 
more acceptable than the imperialism which indulges in 
expensive pageants, but which turns a deaf ear to the cry 
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of the coolies in the tea-gardens of Assam, which often 
subordinates our interests to other interests and which 
relies for the justification of Imperial Rule upon the pomp 
and circumstances of Imperial grandeur rather than upon 
the solid and enduring basis of truly Imperial achieve- 
ments., ' 

A DESPONDING VIEW OP THE SITUATION. 

I have no doubt that the new Imperialism is a pass- 
ing frenzy which the robust common sense of the English 
people will ere long discountenance and that it will soon 
pass away, like so many of the varying fashions of the 
hour. But whether that be so or not, we must be sleep- 
less in our vigilance and unremitting in our efforts to 
stem the tide and roll it back. "We have no reason to be 
discouraged. The past ought to stimulate us and to stir 
us into new enthusiasm. Ours is a brilliant record, j 
claim for the Congress that it has never taken up a ques- 
tion which it has not brought within the range of practical 
politics. You took up the question of the separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions. The matter is awaiting 
consideration by the Government of India. You agitated 
for the reform of the Police. A Police Commission is 
now sitting to elaborate a scheme of Police reform. You 
insisted in season and out of season upon the wider em- 
ployment of our countrymen in the Public Service. The- 
Public Service Commission was appointed ; and though 
much remains to be done, the impetus you commtinicated 
to the movement will produce enduring results. Last but 
not least, your crowning triumph was the introduction of 
the representative principle into the government of 
the country. But your moral achievements, though 
less palpable and obtrusive, are a yet more enduring 
monument of your public spirit and your self-sacrificing 
45 
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devotion. You have created a new spirit and have infused 
a new life into our people. You have brought together 
the varied and multitudinous races and peoples of India 
upon the same common platform and have inspired them 
with a lofty sense of patriotism. You have established a 
new bond of sympathy among them and their leaders and 
have taught them the value of organised effort, with all the 
infinite possibilities of good attendant thereon. 

Yet there are those who take a desponding view of 
the situation — who say that our methods are faulty, that 
we have wasted our time and our breath, or that at any 
rate the results achieved have not been commensurate to 
the sacrifices incurred or the efforts put; forth. There are 
moments of despondency which cast; their shadows over the 
noblest and most unselfish natures, when the spirit appalled 
at the sacrifices made, shrinks back at the contemplation 
of the disproportioned achievement. In the anguish of 
disappointment, the question is asked — what is the good 
of persevering in methods and in sacrifices, when the out- 
turn of them all is so insignificant ? I confess I have 
nothing but respect for those who, with the utmost good- 
will for the Congress and ceaseless in their endeavours 
for the public weal, are sometimes apt to indulge in these 
sombre refiections. But I ask— has the time come for the 
final Judgment ? I ask— are the results inadequate ? Even 
if they were^ — what are 20 years in the life-time of a 
nation ? * The triumphs of liberty are not won in a day. 
Liberty is a Jealous goddess, exacting in her worship and 
claiming from her votaries prolonged and assiduous devo- 
tion. Read history. Learn from it the estimable lesson 
of patience and fortitude and the self-sacrificing devotion 
which a constitutional struggle for constitutional liberty 
involves. Need I impress these lessons upon a people 
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who have presented to the world the noblest examples of 
these virtues ?' Every page of Indian history is resplend- 
ent with the touch of self-abnegation. In seasons of 
doubt and despair when darkness thickens upon us, 
when the journey before us seems to be long and weary 
and the soul sinks under the accumulating pressure of 
adverse circumstances, may we not turn for inspiration and 
guidance to those great teachers of our race — those 
master-spirits— who, with their hearts aglow with the 
divine enthusiasm, triumphed over the failing spirit, faced 
disappointment and persecution with the serenity of 
a higher faith and lived to witness the complete realization 
of their ideals ? Ohaitanya and 1^'anak, Tukaram and Ram 
Das lift the mind high up to the sublimer eminence of the 
divine ideal. India of the past is rich in these examples. 
May we not hope for th^ir successors in the India of the 
present, in the India of the Congress, in the India under 
British Rule, with all the stirring influences of Western 
life and civilization ? The responsibilities of the present, 
the hopes of the future, the glories of the past ought all to 
inspire us with the noblest enthusiasm to serve our coun- 
try. Is there a land more worthy of service and sacri- 
fice ? Where is a land more interesting, more venerated in 
antiquity, more rich in historic traditions, in the wealth 
of religious, ethical and spiritual conceptions which have 
left an enduring impress on the civilization of mankind ? 
India is the cradle of true religions. It is the holy land 
of the East. Here knowledge first lit her torch. Here, 
in the morning of the world, the Yedic Rishis sang those 
hymns which represent the first yearnings of infant 
humanity towards the divine ideal. Here was developed a 
literature and a language which still excites the admira- 
tion of mankind — a philosophy which 'pondered deep over 
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the problems of life and evolved solutions which satisfied 
the highest yearnings of the loftiest minds. Here man 
first essayed to solve the mystery of life, and the solution 
wrapped in the rich colours of the poetic imagination and 
clothed with the deeper significance of a higher spiritual 
idea, bids fair, thanks to the genius of the greatest 
Hindu scientist of the age, to he accepted by the world 
of science. From our shores went forth those missionaries 
who fired with apostolic fervour traversed the wMs of 
Asia and established the ascendancy of that faith which is 
the law and the religion of the nations of the Far East, 
Japan is our spiritual pupil. China and Siberia and the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago turn with reverend eyes 
to the land where was born the prophet of their faith. 
Our pupils have out-distanced us; and where are we, 
hesitating, doubting, calculating, casting up moral results 
to satisfy ourselves that our gains have been commensurate 
to our sacrifices. Such, indeed, has not been the Royal 
road to political enfranchisement. The triumphs of liberty 
have not thus been won. Japan is an object-lesson which 
thrusts itself upon the view. Read her history ; note her 
wonderful self-sacrifice, her marvellous power of adapta- 
tion, her patience, her fortitude, her indomitable energy and 
persistency, and let the most ancient of Eastern nations 
derive inspiration and guidance from the youngest which 
has solved the riddle of Asiatic life and has harmonized 
the conservatism of the East with the progressive forces 
of the West. 

OUE CONSTITUTIONAL STEUGGLE EOE CONSTITUTIONAL LIBEETV. 

In the constitutional struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, we need the co-operation of Englishmen and the 
sympathies of civilized mankind. It is England which has 
created in us those political aspirations, the fruition of 
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wMch claim. Our minds are steeped in the 

literature of the West. Our souls have been stirred by 
the great models of public virtue which the pages of 
English history so freely present. Where shall we find 
the like of them ? Their sobriety, their moderation, their 
lofty enthusiasm for the public good, their scrupulous re- 
gard for constitutional principles, [even amid the fervour 
and heat of revolutionary agitation, place them in the 
front-rank of political leaders for all times and all coun- 
tries. Englishmen must accept the consequences of their 
own policy— they must cheerfully face the results which 
are the outcome of their own beneficent administration. 
They must gratify the ambitions which they have roused 
and adopt their administration to the altered conditions 
which are of their own ^creation. They have taught us 
the principle of adaptation to the environments of our 
situation, and they must not complain, if we, as their apt 
pupils, invite them to reduce to practice what they enforce 
by precept. We have no higher aspiration than that we 
should be admitted into the great confederacy of self- 
governing States, of which England is the august mother. 
We recognize that the journey towards the destined 
goal must necessarily be slow and that the blessed con- 
summation can only be attained after prolonged prepara- 
tion and laborious apprenticeship. But a beginning has to 
be made, and there seems to be no more suitable time for 
inaugurating this new departure, for commemorating the 
new epoch which is to mark the birth of an emancipated 
people than the commencement of the new reign. The 
Victorian epoch, memorable in its achievements, is still 
more memorable in the generous impulse to human free- 
dom which it communicated in all parts of the world. We 
shared in full measure the beneficent influences of that 
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epoch. Our disabilities were removed, our rights were 
extended, higher ideals of Government were recognized 
and a loftier conception of Imperial duty enforced. A 
succession of illustrious Viceroys imparted an impetus to 
this beneficent movement. To the new sovereign, to 
whom on his Coronation we offer our respectful salutation ^ 
we appeal to commemorate his glorious reign by the still 
further expansion of those great traditions of govern- 
ment which have been consecrated by the example of his 
illustrious mother and which more than British arms 
have contributed to the solidarity of the British Empire. 
We have a special claim upon His Majesty’s sympathetic 
consideration. The recollections of his Indian tour are 
to us a grateful memory. We know him. He knows us. 
His Majesty’s feelings in relation to us are those of per- 
sonal goodwill. Our feelings in relation to him are 
those of personal attachment [and devotion, emphasized by 
the recollections of his general warmth, his truly kingly 
benignity, his royal condescension, his generous concern 
for all placed under his authority. The words of the Pro- 
clamation are still ringing in our ears, consecrated by the 
breath of his illustrious mother, our late Sovereign. We 
have His Majesty’s assurance that • he proposes to follow 
the traditions of his great mother, that the happiness of 
the Princes and the People of India would be to him 
matters of the highest concern, and that he would endeavour 
to promote the general well- being of all classes of his Indian 
subjects, and thus merit their loyalty and affection. We 
appeal to His Majesty to enthi’one himself in the hear ts 
of his people and to lay broad and deep the foundations of 
his Empire, by the practical recognition of the claims of 
the people of India to a just and adequate representation 
in the government of their country, by the gradual ex- 
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tension to them of that system of Self-Government which 
has been the invariable accompaniment of British power 
and civilization and which, wherever ' it has been 
granted, has been the strongest bulwark of Imperial Kule 
and has evoked the affectionate gratitude of the people. 
Under the beneficent influences of Self-Government, alien 
races, hostile to the British connection, have been trans- 
formed into loyal and devoted subjects of the Grown. We 
need no such transformation. We are already sufl&ciently 
loyal, sufficiently attached to the British connection. 
But we are anxious for the permanence of British 
rule — for our permanent incorporation into the great; 
confederacy of the British Empire. The present system 
of government necessarily represents a transition. All 
history proclaims the truth that autocratic power is devoid 
of the elements of permanence, and that authority to be 
permanent must be planted deep in the affections of the 
people and derive its sustaining breath from the vitalizing 
springs of popular enthusiasm. The voice of the people is 
the voice of God and the right divine to rule is based on 
the unchangeable foundations of the love, the gratitude, 
the devotion of a people, evoked by the consciousness that 
they share with their rulers the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. Despotic rule represents a stage of transition, the 
period of which should not be unnecessarily prolonged. 
But transition must give place to permanence. All signs 
point to the conclusion that the period of reconstruction 
has now arrived. The forces are there ; the materials are 
there ; they lie in shapeless masses. Where is the man of 
genius wffio will communicate to them the vital spark and 
transform them into a new and a higher and a grander 
organization, suited to our present requirements and 
fraught with the hopes of a higher life for us and a nobler 
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•era for Britiaii Rule in India? The statesmanship of 
Mr. Chamberlain, bent upon work of reconstruction and 
consolidation in South Africa, will pale before the 
splendour of this crowning achievement. We plead for the 
permanence of British rule in India. We plead for the 
gradual reconstruction of that ancient and venerated 
system, which has given to India law and order and the 
elements of stable peace. We plead for Justice and 
liberty — for equal idghts and enlarged privileges— for our 
participation in the citizenship of the Empire ; and I am 
sure we do not plead in vain ; for the Empire thus re- 
constituted and reorganized will be stronger, nobler j 
richer far, in the love, the gratitude, the enthusiastic 
devotion of a happy and contented people, rejoicing in 
their indissoluble union with England and glorying in 
the rich promises of steady and uninterrupted progress 
towards their high destinies, under the protection and 
guidance of that great people, to whom in the counsels of 
Providence has been assigned the high mission and the 
consecrated task of disseminating among the nations of 
the earth, the great, the priceless, the inestimable blessing 
of constitutional liberty. 


Xineteenth Congress — Madras — 1 QOS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Fellow Delegates, — I thank you heartily for the high 
honour you have done me, and I ask you permission to 
take this opportunity of oflering my grateful thanks to 
the citizens of Madras of all classes and of both sexes 
who, rich and poor, young and old, united together last 
evening to give me a welcome, the warmth of which over- 
whelmed me with the deepest emotion. But, gentlemen, 
although yesterday was undoubtedly one of the proudest 
days of my life, yet from another point of view it was 
also a day of humiliation. For I could not but make a 
mental contrast between my humble labours on behalf of 
our common country and the splendid ovation which 
Madras was kind enough to accord to me. 

It has pleased my Honourable friend, Mr. Mehta, to 
refer by anticipation to some observations in my inaugural 
address. He calls me a political yogee. But if political 
activity has its value, political yogism^ as my friend calls it 
and which I prefer to describe as thought and meditation, 
is not without its uses. Mr. Mehta adds that having been 
a yogee for some time, I have been labouring under some 
delusions. He assures us that there have been no differ- 
ences in our camp worth speaking of. It may be so. I 
have no personal knowledge of these matters. But if I 
have laboured under any delusions, I have at least the 
consolation of knowing that my delusions were shared hy 
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some of the leading Indian newspapers, both of Galcntta 
and of this city. Mr. Mehta also assures ns that he him- 
self has never been autocratic in his conduct as a leader, 
I freely accept his assurance. But he will also perhaps 
permit me to express my surprise that he should have 
been so ready to apply to himself Gibbon ^s observation 
with reference to the Roman Tribune, Baroucelli. I shall 
now proceed to read my inaugural address, for I do not 
think that it is necessary that I should go through the farce 
of pretending to speak a speech which was in print before 
I left Calcutta. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I had hoped, indeed, I had 
publicly declared only a few months ago in my native town 
of Krishnaghur, that after the storm and stress of more 
than a quarter of a century of political life, it was my de- 
sire to devote the remainder of my days to the peaceful 
worship of the goddess of letters undisturbed by the noise 
and bustle of the political arena. I am, by .constitution 
and temperament, a student and a recluse. But our 
destinies are shaped by a higher Power than our own inclin- 
ations or our own natural aptitudes. Thus, it has happened 
that, by an irony of fate, the best years of my life have 
been spent in the storm and strife of politics. Audit 
seems that even now when I was flattering myself that I 
might be permitted to follow the natural bent of my own 
mind, leaving the work of my earlier days to be carried on 
with greater energy and vigour by the rising generation 
so many of whom I am happy to see here to-day, — it 
seems I was reckoning without my host. But since it has 
been your pleasure, gentlemen, to drag me out of the 
seclusion of my study, in obedience to your mandate, I 
once more appear before you on the platform of this our 
Great National Gathering to discuss with each other some- 
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of the most important political questions affecting the 
well-being of our common country. 

NOT A RIP VAN WINKLE, 

Fellow Delegates, — Although for the last few years 
I have not been able to take the same active part in the 
discussion of our public affairs as I had been accustomed 
to do in former years, I can truly say that I do not come 
before you as a political Rip Van Winkle, for these latter 
years, if they have not been a period of action, they have 
been a period of thought and reflection. I have followed 
every important political question with unabated interest, 
and perhaps the views slowly matured in the retirement of 
study- may be somewhat worthier of your attention 
than if I had rushed to the platform on every imaginable 
occasion. My recent abstention from active political life 
might perhaps also have another compensating advantage, 
and that is this, that I am absolutely unconnected with 
the factions and cliques which, I understand from the 
newspapers, have caused and are still causing considerable 
mischief by sowing dissension and discord among our 
public men. Far be it from me to presume to point out 
the path of duty to those who, by tbeir abilities and their 
services, have justly risen to the rank of leaders, but I may 
perhaps be permitted to remind our young men that as the 
very aim and object, the raison d^etre^ of the National 
Congress is to introduce some little popular element intO' 
the autocratic constitution of the Indian Government, so 
if they ever aspire to be the leaders of our people, they 
should be especially careful that their own acts may not 
be condemned as autocratic by the rank and file of our 
party. They should take care that it may not be said 
of any of them what Gibbon says of one of the Roman 
Tribunes that, he spoke the language of patriots and trod 
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in the footsteps of despots.” If we are really sincere in 
our professions of democratic faith, let ns prove onr sin- 
cerity not merely by mellifluent phrases, but by deeds 
more eloquent than words. The greatest of modern poets 
has told us that, “words without thoughts never to hea- 
ven go.” And going to the very antipodes of poetry, we 
find that the greatest of soldiers and the most practical 
of men, the Emperor Napoleon, in the zenith of his power, 
referring to one of the many libels published against him, 
prohibited his ministers from contradicting it and used 
the memorable words, Les declamations pctssent- — les 
action res tent / Next to the approbation of my own con- 
science, I have never looked forward to any higher reward 
than the approval of my fellow-countrymen. Neverthe- 
less, I can truly say for myself that I have never been 
anxious to set my sails to catch every ' passing breeze of 
popularity. I have always considered it to be my first 
and most sacred duty to express my sincere and conscien- 
tious opinions freely and frankly, regai’dless of the frowns 
of the Government, and even at the risk of losing some 
portion of the popularity and good opinion, which must 
naturally he welcome to those who have grown grey in the 
service of their country. 

Gentlemen, I hope no one will misunderstand me. It 
is my desire in this Presidential Address, and it is my 
highest ambition, to hold the balance evenly between the 
Government and the people. Lord Ourzon said the other 
day that he saw the hand of Providence in the extension 
of British Buie over distant and different peoples, and 
went on to add that there was not a single man amongst 
his hearers who would not admit that it was for Ms good. 
Unfortunately, gentlemen, Providence is only too often 
appealed to, whether by the governing classes or by the 
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leaders of the masses. Just as, in the times of violent 

popular excitement, mischief-making agitators pretend to 

hear the voice of God in every shout of the infuriated mob, 
so sovereigns and rulers invested with despotic powers, 
from the time of the Grecian Alexander to that of the 

German Kaiser of our days, find it easy to believe that 

every act of theirs is the direct result of divine inspiration. 
And coming to the case of our own country, although 
there is not a man amongst us who is not sincerely loyal 
to the British Government, yet claiming the undoubted 
right to British subjects to criticise the acts of the Gov- 
ernment, may we not respectfully ask our rulers and in 

this connection I make no distinction between tne differ 

ent English political parties— may we not ask whether we 
are to believe that the policy which many years ago killed 
our indigenous industries, which even only the other day 
and under a Liberal Administration unblushingly imposed 
excise duties on our cotton manufactures, which steadily 
drains our national resource to the extent of some^ thing 
like 20 millions sterling per annum, and which, by impos- 
ing heavy burdens on our agricultural population, increase 
the frequency and intensity of our famines to an extent 
unknown in former times— are we to believe that the 
various administrathm acts which have led to those results 
were directly inspired by the beneficent Providence ? 
vox POPULI vox DEI. 

But, gentlemen, as I have already said I desire to be 
strictly impartial. It is not Governments and Rulers 
alone who claim to seek shelter under the wide wings of 
Providence. History tells us that there always wiU be 
demagogues and popularity-hunters, who, whenever they 
are at a loss for arguments in support of their crude no- 
tions, try to take refuge behind democratic sWbboleths, 
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and “tickle the ears of the groundlings’^ by exclaiming in 
season and out of season vox populi vox dei. Now, gentle- 
men, great as is my respect for healthy public opinion, and 
much as I desire that our Government should recognise 
and give effect to it, I am bound to say that never was a 
more grossly misleading proposition clothed with the digni- 
ijy of a classical tongue. Those who have read history and 
read it to some purpose, will agree with me that the voice 
of the people, just like the voice of despots, has very often 
been far from being the voice of God. When, in the dark 
days of Queen Maiy, fanatical mobs exulted over the 
tortures of Protestant martyrs burnt alive at Smithfield, 
—was the voice of the people the voice of God? When to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, the French people 
maddened with the lust of blood, hunted down aristo- 
crats and emigrants in the sacred name of liberty, when 
the innocence of childhood, the helplessness of the gentle 
sex, and the infirmities of age appealed to them alike in 
vain, — when the blood-thirsty mob, fiends in human form, 
shouted themselves hoarse, as the saintly Louis, the long 
suffering Marie Antoinette, the scholarly Bailley, the 
venerable and learned Malsherbes, and a host of other 
victims were led to execution, will any one dare to main-" 
tain at the present day that the voice of the French 
people during the Reign of Terror was Vox Dei and not 
Vox Diaholi ? Let us, therefore, beware of clap- trap phrases 
and flashy rhetoric, and whenever we advocate a particular 
reform, let us be prepared to stand or fall on the merits of 
that question, and if, after proving that our contention is 
right, we can show further that we are supported by public 
opinion, we should be within measurable distance of the 
winning post. At the same time, I do not disguise from 
myself the fact that we have a formidable task ' before us. 
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We are not; a self-governing nation. We ax*e not able, 
like the English people, to change one administration for 
another by our votes in the polling booths. We have to 
depend entirely upon the justice of the British Parliament; 
for unfortunately it is only too true, that as time advances, 
our Indian bureaucracy, instead of coming into line wifch 
popular ideas, seems to grow more and more unsympathe- 
tic. Do you think that any administration in England, 
or Prance or the United States would have ventured to 
waste vast sums of money on an empty pageant when 
Pamine and Pestilence were stalking over the land, and 
the Angel of Death was flapping his wings almost within 
hearing of the light-hearted revellers ? 

A POMPOUS PAGEANT TO A PERISHING PEOPLE. 

Gentlemen, a year has now rolled by -^ince the 
great political pageant was held at Delhi against the 
almost unanimous protests of all our public and represent- 
ative men both in the press and on the platform. On 
whatj ground did they protest ? They protested not because 
they ‘were wanting in loyalty to the Sovereign whose 
Coronation it was intended to celebrate, but because they 
felt that if His Majesty’s ^ministers had done their duty 
and had laid before him an unvarnished story of his 
famine-stricken subjects in India, His Majesty, with his 
characteristic sympathy for suffering humanity, would 
himself have been the first to forbid his representatives in 
this country to offer a pompous pageant to a starving 
population. However, our “protests were disregarded, and 
the great tcimasha was celebrated with that utter reck- 
lessness of expense which you may always expect when 
men, no matter however highly placed, were dealing with 
other people’s money and were practically accountable to 
no one for their acts. 
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We are all familiar with tlie financial jngglerj whi^^^ 
by distributing the expenses under various, and sometinies 
under the most unexpected lieadings, makes it so difficult 
for ordinary men to find out the total cost of such a 
pageant. Still, whether you estimate that cost by a few 
lakhs more or less, it cannot be denied that if even half 
of the vast sum spent in connection with the Delhi 
Durbar had been made over for the purposes of famine 
relief, it might have been the means of saving millions of 
men, women and children from death by starvation. “ One 
touch of iNature makes the whole world kin,” and His 
Majesty Edward YII, the son and successor of our 
beloved and revered Queen Victoria, won the hearts, not 
only of his British subjects, but also of the countless 
millions of his subjects in this country when it 
became known, that of all the various functions in con- 
nection with the Coronation in England, that which 
specially appealed to the sympathy and interest of the 
Sovereign was the feeding of half a million of the poor at 
His Majesty’s own expense. Can we doubt, therefore, 
what His Majesty’s own verdict would have been if the 
true condition of his Indian subjects had been faithfully 
laid before him by those who represent him in this coun- 
try and the Minister whose duty it is to advise him in 
regard to Indian affairs ? 

PAYING THE PIPEB. 

But apart from the enormous expenditure incurred 
by the Government of India, what has been the result 
to the independent Native Sates? Information is now’ 
beginning to leak out showing how little some of these 
States were prepared to bear the extraordinary expense — 
or shall I say extravagance — which was forced upon them 
by the invitation to the Delhi Durbar, It is stated by a 
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retired Eaglisli Covenanted Civil Servant of 28 years^ 
service that one State became temporarily bankrupt owing 
to three causes (1) Famine ; (2) expenses in connection 
with the Coronation trip to England; and (8) the still 
heavier outlay at Delhi. Be that as it may, it is well- 
known that all the JSTative States, almost without excep- 
tion, have found the drain upon their resources so heavy 
that they have been obliged to curtail their expenditure 
by postponing many urgentlj^-needed works of utility. 
How, let us ask ourselves if anything has been gained 
by the Delhi Durbar, which may even for a moment be 
balanced against these sad results. But with every desire 
to take a fair and impartial view of the whole ques- 
tion, I cannot say that this “ sable cloud turns forth her 
silver lining on the night.” As to the masses of the 
people, nothing could possibly seem more utterly heartless 
than the spectacle of a great Government imposing the 
heaviest taxation upon the poorest population in the 
world, and then lavishly spending the money so obtained 
over fireworks and pompous pageants while millions 
of the poor were dying of starvation. As to the middle 
classes, the most representative men generally kept aloof 
and were conspicuous by their absence, and of those who 
entered an appearance on that occasion most of them came 
back with bitter memories of the difierent treatment 
received by Indians and Europeans both during travelling 
and at the Durbar itself. 

THE POSITION OP OUR PRINCES. 

Then how about the Princes and the Feudatory 
Chiefs ? If it be true, as I believe it is, that one of the 
objects that Lord Curzon had in view, was that our Princes 
and Nobles should meet on a common platform and thereby 
arrive at a better understanding and cultivate more cor« 
46 
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■dial relations with each other, then all I can say is that 
never had good intention met with a more signal failure. 
The descendants of the Sovereign Princes, before whom 
English merchants had presented themselves on bended 
knees, and with whom the East India Company, after they 
had acquired sovereign rights in this country, concluded 
treaties as Allies — the descendants of those Princes found 
themselves treated as ordinary subjects and their proud 
and sensitive natures were subjected to a humiliation 
which they had never known before under the British 
Government. I have said that our Indian Princes, instead 
of being treated as the Allies and Feudatories of His Britan- 
nic Majesty, have been treated like ordinary subjects, but 
I ought to add in order to fill up the picture, that the 
princes are denied the rights and privileges of British 
subjects. If the poorest and meanest of His Majesty’s 
subjects in India is charged with the most heinous offence 
known to the law, he has the right to be tried by a jury 
of his peers and, if found guilty, he has the further right of 
appealing to the highest judicial tribunal of the Presidency 
to which he belongs. But in the case of an Indian Prince, 
if his enemies succeed in persuading the British Besident 
that he has committed some grave offence, the Government 
of India, endorsing the opinion of its Political Agent, 
directs his trial before a special commission entirely com- 
posed of British officials and the verdict of such a special 
commission is always a foregone conclusion. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, for we have it on the authority of an 
illustrious historian that even in Europe where there are 
no racial prejudices, “a* military commission to which a 
government sends accused persons ^ of importance, never 
knows how to send them back to it absolved.” And what 
is true of a military commission is equally true of a special 
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<jommission or uiviuarL omcials wnose promomon ana piob- 
peets depend upon the good opinion of the Government, 
On one occasion only, in the case of Mulhar Bao Gaekwar, 
the Indian Government tried the experiment of a mixed 
commission. But in that case the Indian Commissioners, 
consisting of two princes and a statesman of repute, 
returned a verdict of acquittal, but the three English 
officials associated with them proved the truth of M , Thiers’ 
observation and “ knew not how to send back absolved an 
accused person of such importance.” Lord Curzon the 
other day, at Alwar, sneered at our endeavours to get better 
treatment for our princes as making “ bad blood ” between 
them and the Government. Gentlemen, we know how 
helpless our princes are, and if we, who are Bxutish subjects, 
•endeavour to see that our princes are at least as well off as 
ourselves, can that be justly described as making “bad 
blood ? ” Sneers such as these may become a Brummagem 
Imperialist like Mr. Chamberlain, but are they worthy of 
a large-hearted statesman like Lord Curzon? 

THE BIRMINGHAM CONJURER. 

Speaking of Mr. Chamberlain naturally reminds me 
of the great fiscal question which is now absorbing the 
•attention of the people of the British Isles. At a time 
when the great Birmingham conjurer, with two loaves 
made to order, is performing wonderful tricks before his 
•simple-minded audiences — tricks which our own profes- 
sional jugglers may be proud of when this great man is 
inviting the British people to take leave of their senses 
and to come to the conclusion that the excess of imports 
over exports, instead of being an indication, of increasing 
national wealth and prosperity is a proof of national deca- 
dence, — I say this is a fit and proper occasion to draw 
your attention to the converse state of things existing 
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liere. In England, imports exceed exports by many 
millions. Mr. Obamberlain asks the country to weep over 
this result. Here in India our exports exceed our imports 
by many millions. If Mr. Ohamberiain’s view were right, 
we should rejoice to find our exports exceeding our imports. 
But in my opinion the balance of trade is against us, and 
it is we who ought to weep over the drain to which our 
country is annually subjected. As this proposition with 
regard to India vdll be best proved by disproving Mr. 
Chamberlain’s allegations, I shall ask your permission to 
quote a few sentences from an old speech of my own 
delivered at Greenwich during my Parliamentary candi- 
dature, dealing with the same subject which was then 
raised by our Tory opponents. Remember, gentlemen, 
that Mr. Chamberlain was at that time one of the gi’eabest 
champions of Free Trade. The cry now raised is nothing 
new. We were perfectly familiar with it in 1884, and the 
following was the substance of my reply to Baron de 
Worms and Mr. Boord, the sitting members for the then 
united Borough of Greenwich. I quote from the Green- 
wich Observer of November 28, 1884 : — 

FEES TRADE AND PROTECTION. 

Both the sitting members had dwelt at great length and had 
encouraged the idea that the present depression and consequent 
distress were owing more or Jess to the policy of Free-Trade. The 
leaders of the Conservative party who, like Sir Stafford Northeote, 
were perfectly convinced of the absurdity of these doctrines still 
deemed it politic to profess a considerable degree of indulgence 
for what they regarded as pious notions. I venture to think that 
the whole policy of the Conservative party, in regard to this vital 
question consists of mere weak vacillation, of dreaming and coquet- 
ting with ignorant quacks and false prophets who believe that by 
merely avoiding the use of the word Protection, and by substitut- 
ing some other phrase such as Reciprocity or Retaliation they 
would succeed in deluding the people of this country. Well, these 
people, the Fair Traders relied mostly upon the comparison be- 
tween the imports and exports of this country. They pointed to 
the great excess of imports over exports and told them that that 
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was a sure sign of national extravagance and impending rmn* 
It is an undoubted fact that your imports exceed your export s by* 
a very large amount-reaching I believe the sum of something 
like 150 millions sterling. That fact was undisputed and the only 
question was whether it was a sign of national decadence, 
whether it was a gigantic evil or, on the ebntrary, a matter for 
national congratulation. They who believed in Free-Trade believ- 
ed that the excess of imports was a eonclugive proof of national 
wealth and prosperity. The first thing to bear in mind vras this : 
that if they (the English people) did not sell a single shilling’s 
worth of goods to. the foreigner, they would still have to receive 
a large sum from various countries of the world on account of 
thoie foreign investments in every quarter of the universe, and 
also on account of being the largest ocean carriers and the largest 
insurers of the trade of the world. Now, they all know that all 
international transactions of that kind were carried on chiefly by 
barter or exchange of goods and hut an insignificant part in gold 
and silver. Therefore, these various sums must come to England 
in the shape of goods and must necessarily swell the amount of 

their imports . But let them look at the 

question from another point of view. . , . What Free 

Traders said was that almost the whole of these imports represent- 
ed only what they bought from foreign countries. Well, if that 
was so, if the whole of their excess of imports over exports repre- 
sented nothing more nor less than the excess of their purchases 
over their sales, then he thought it would be only fair and reason- 
able to suppose that these gigantic purchases had been somehow 
or other paid for, because they could scarcely assume that the 
traders of the world had been so foolish and idiotic as to sell their 
goods without receiving payment in any shape or form. 

Turning to the Board of Trade returns, they found that from 
the year 1854 down to 1880, a period of 27 years, their imports had 
exceeded their exports by a sum of not less than 1,700 millions 
sterling in round numbers. Now how did they think that gigantic 
sum had been paid for ? Surely it could never have been paid for 
by exchange of goods, for the very fact of their imports exceeding 
the exports by that amount was absolutely conclusive upon that 
point Nor could this enormous sum have been paid in money. He 
had already said that international payments were never made to 
any appreciable extent in money, bullion, or specie. If they would 
allow him, he would give a striking illustration of the fact. After 
the Franeo-Frussian War, early in 1873, the French Government 
made a very large payment to Germany~a payment of .nob less 
than 94 millions pounds sterling. And how was it paid ? Only 
six millions in gold and silver and eight millions in bank notes 
— the whole of the remainder, not less than 80 millions being 
paid by bills of exchange on various countries, which, of course, 
represented the value of the commodities which France had 
to exporb- in ordtjr to pay that indemnity to Germany. JBut 
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quite apart from general experience, they had a sure test in 
the statistics furnished by the Board of Trade as regards the 
exports and Imports of gold and silver. . . » So that altogether 
they had the astounding fact that from 1854 to 1880, they 
had not only received from the various countries of the world 
goods to the value of 1,700 millions sterling in excess of their 
exports but that during the same period they had also im- 
ported gold and silver amounting to over 100 millions sterling. 
Then how about the payment ? As they had already seen it 
could not have been by exchange of goods, nor could it have been 
in money because their imports of specie had exceeded their exports 
by not less than 100 millions sterling ; thus the whole thing was re- 
duced to what used to be called when he studied geometry at school 
a reducHo ad ahs'iirdv/hn* Therefore, whichever way they looked 
at this question of excess of imports, it was no indication of national 
decadence but of national wealth and prosperity. The ease of his 
own country — and here fellow-delegates and ladies and gentlemen, 
I invite your special attention — the ease of India presented tho 
reverse of the shield. Four years ago, addressing a large audience 
in the city of Bombay, he pointed out that they in India had to pay 
a very large sum, amounting to something like 20 millions to the- 
India Office, on account of what was called ‘ Home Charges,’ con- 
sisting of the liberal salaries and extravagant pensions paid to 
superannuated officials, lie did not wish to go into the politioaf 
aspect of the question just now. He was now more concerned with* 
its economic aspect, and he desired to tell them that four years ago- 
he pointed out this most significant and curious fact that the- 
Indian exports exceeded by the sum of 20 millions, wrhieh was, as 
nearly as possible, the amount of those Home Charges to which he 
had referred ; in other words, it amounted to this — that this ti'ihuie 
of 20 millions they bad to pay was paid by the export of goods and 
commodities for which they in India received nothing whatever in 
the shape of imports. He said, therefore, that whether they look- 
ed at the facts and figures in regard to this country, or whether 
they enlarged their vision and extended their scope of investigation 
and examined the circumstances of other nations, they could not 
but come to the conclusion that an increase of imports was not a 
sign of national decay but of growing wealth and prosperity. 


Well, gentlemen, I venture to think that what I snid 
nearly 20 years ago before that British audience at Green- 
wich holds equally true at the present moment. History 
repeats itself, and we find that the same Mr. Chamberlain 
who betrayed his leader and split up the Liberal Party in 
1885 is repeating the same process with the Conservative 
Party. We, in India, may look on complacently over the 
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party conflict in England, but one or two questions remain 
to be answered by the advocates of this new fiscal policy. 

Is Mr. Chamberlain prepared to include India in his 
scheme of an Imperial Eollvei'ein ? Judging by his earlier 
speeches, no one would imagine that this great statesman 
knew of the existence of a country like India, much less 
that it is a part of the British Empire or that it has an 
immensely larger population than the Colonies which he 
has taken under his wings. It was after having been re- 
peatedly reminded by statesmen of the first rank that it 
suddenly dawned upon him at the very conclusion of his 
campaign that India was a factor which could not be alto- 
gether ignored even by Imperialists of the Birmingham 
School — we should also like to ask Mr. Chamberlain 
whether if preference is given to the wheat grower in 
Canada, the same preference is to be given to India, or 
whether Canadian wheat is to be protected against Indian 
wheat. But although we here as well as his critics in 
England may go on repeating these questions till we are- 
hoarse, the Birmingham Sphynx is not at all likely to give 
us any reply; for one of his chief characteristics is an 
insolent contempt for all his opponents however high their 
personal and political reputation. 

I am myself a staunch believer in the doctrines of 
Free Trade. But whatever my, individual opinions may 
be, I am aware that a large body of opinion amongst my 
countrymen is in favour of protection as regards our own 
industries. And having regard to the fact that so many 
of our flourishing industifles were deliberately killed by 
heavy excise duties, Free Trader as I am on principle, I 
have scarcely the heart to oppose my fellow countrymen 
when they ask for protection on behalf of our native in- 
dustries. I shall, therefore, take leave of this subject by 
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asking one question of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
followers, 

. -PLAIN ISSUES.' 

If yon succeed in deluding the people of England and 
inducing them to adopt a suicidal protectionist policy, what 
answer will you return to our people when they desire 
their industries' to be protected against Lancashire? 
Hitherto while England was herself pursuing the policy of 
Free Trade, your arm-chair politicians were i|ble to console 
their consciences by saying : — 

We be!ie¥e in 'Free^Trade. We allow free imporfcs, into Great 
Britain and Ireland, and we as trustees for the Indian Empire 
cannot approve of your adopting a policy which we ourselvfjs 
believe to be wrong and when we offer the best proof of the 
sincerity of our convictions by showing that we are sin cere Free 
Traders and allow goods from every foreign country to come into 
our country without any protective duties. 

That was all very fine in the old days. But if Mr. 
Chamberlain wins, shall we not be able to say in repl}’’, 
you the people of England in your simplicity have “lent a 
too credent ear” ^to the siren voice of the Birmingham 
tempter, and now that you have done so, when every rag 
of hypocrisy has been stripped off your backs and you 
stand exposed before the world in all the nakedness of 
your selfish policy, with what countenance will you under- 
take to justify your policy in India ? One of your Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, the Calcutta Statemian^ has taken the 
measure of this Birmingham Politican. In 1884 when 
Mr. Chamberlam was one of the shining lights of the 
Badical party, and I was a Parliamentary candidate, I 
freely acknowledged him as one of my leaders. I shall, 
therefore, abstain from saying anything myself inconsistent 
with our old relationship and only make an extract from 
the Statesman newspaper ghung a faithful description of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his political programme : — 
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Mr. Cham berlaio has the faculty of overpowering 
common sense of his audiences ; otherwise they would hardly 
him to continue the repetition of such astonishing folly. 
character of the eminent campaigner’s economies is already 
but hitherto we have not been made acquainted with any examines 
of his reading of history. Now that we are privileged to eaten a 
glimpse of it we can merely marvel at its impertinence and wonder 
what may be coming next .... As for Mr. Chamberlain s 
claim that he can provide work and wages for all, there seems 
nothing for it but to take refuge in a remark which we find in 
the Economist : — The egotism of the man is growing really 
stupendous. 

PAX BEITTANNICA. 

Incidentally in connection >vit^ Question I 

have alluded to the annual drain on the resources of this 
country. INow', gentlercen, T shall ask your leave to point 
out in somewhat more ^letail the abuses of the increasing 
poverty of our country. A political critic or reformer has 
alwayl a difficult task before bim. His is not a bed of roses. 
The very fact of hi» finding fault with the existing state 
of things arrays all the vested interests against him. Even 
disintere.sted Englishmen are inclined to start with a preju- 
dice against those who are not full of unqualified admiration 
for the acts and the policy of their countrymen in India. 
Still we have the consolation of feeling that many who 
came to scoff have remained to bless and thanks to the 
efforts of the Congress, and the labours of some of our large-' 
hearted English friends such as Mr. Digby, to whom we 
can never be sufficiently grateful, we have the mournful 
satisfaction of knowing that we have succeeded in convinc- 
ing a large portion of the English people that India is 
no longer the Eldorado which many yet pretend it is but 
that it is a land of ever-increasing poverty where the mas- 
ses of the people hardly ever have an adequate meal during 
the 24 hours of the day from year’.s end to year’s end. 

It has been said by men who ought to have known 
better that India is the lightest taxed country in the world 
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in Spite of the cleai’est evidence that the tax per head in 
England amounted to 7 percent, of the income of the 
people but in India it was according to one calculation 11 
per cent, and according to another, that is taking 20 rupees 
as the annual income per head, it was no less than 14 per 
cent. 5 ., double that of the English people— the richest 
nation in the world. It is also deliberately ignored that 
Loi’d Mayo more than 30 years ago declared that the 
utmost limits of taxation had been reached in this country, a 
statement more than once re-affirmed by responsible stj^tes- 
men. Apart from the normal poverty of our people when 
we draw the attention of the Government to the ever- 
recurring famines and their increasing severity, we are 
officially told that famines are acts of God and attributable 
only to want of rainfall. To those who, as rulers of this 
vast country, are entrusted with irresponsible powers over 
the destinies of 300 millions of human beings, it may be 
very satisfactory to assign to Divine power and the opera- 
tions of Nature, the consequences of their own shortsighted 
policy, but they cannot expect independent and intelligent 
observers to accept their interested and specious statements. 
Even officials of high rank and Anglo-Indian newspapers 
which ordinarily support the Government and are known 
to be its demi-official organs have been obliged from time 
to time to admit that the policy of the Government in the 
progressive increase of the land-tax is a potent factor in the 
increasing frequency and severity of our famines. Befer- 
ring to the fact that from the time the dominions of the 
Mahratta sovereign came under British Yvde in 1817, to the 
year 1823, that is to say within a period of sixyears, the assess- 
ment was nearly doubled being raised from 80 lakhs to 150 
lakhs. The Bombay, Government in its Administration Beport 
for 1892-93, thus describes the operations of that period i 
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Official Condemnation. 

Every efiforl; was made — lawful and unlawful — to get the 
utmost out of the wretched peasantry, who were subjected to 
torture — in some instances cruel and revolting beyond deaeription- 
— if they could not or would not yield what was demanded. 
Numbers abandoned their homes and fled into neighbouring 
Native States ; large tracts of land were thrown out of cultivation,, 
and in some districts no more than a third of the cultivated area 
remained in occupation. 

One of the most conservative of English journals,, 
speaking of the condition of these ryots, said : — 

Stupidity, blind nees, indifference, greed — inability, in a word,, 
in all its thousand forms— settled down, like the fabled harpies 
on theryot*s bread and bore off with them all that he subsisted 
upon. 

Coming down to more recent times we find that in 
1893 the Hon. Mr. Rogers, member of the Bombay 
Council, stated as follows : — 

In the 11 years from]1879-80 to 1880-90, there were sold by 
auction for the collection of land revenue the oeeupanoy rights 
of 1,963,364 acres of land held by 840,713 defaulters in addition 
to personal property of the value of Rs. 29,65,081. Of the 
3,963,364 acres, 3,174,143 had to be bought in on the part of the 
Government for want of bidders, that is to say, very nearly 60 per 
cent, of the land supposed to be ^fairly and equitably assessed 
could not find purchasers. 

Could there be any more scathing condemnation of 
this system of taxation ? Passing from Bombay to Madras- 
we are confronted with similar merciless enhancement of 
taxation ? The Calcutta Englishman^ the leading Anglo- 
Indian newspaper of this country, wrote as follows : — 

The late Madras famine has raised the question as to what 
the Government has done to protect the agriculture of Southern 
India in return for the revenue raised from it , , , 

Twenty years of British rule have increased the Government 
demand upon the agriculture of Madras by over one million, or 
one«third of the whole land revenue paid by the Presidency to 
the Company in 1858. There are not wanting those who efiirm’ 
that this increased taxation had much to do with the late calamity. 
The husbandmen were less able according to this view, to bear the- 
strain of bad seasons, in consequence of the enormous increase in 
the revenue taken from them. 
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'Well gentlemen, let ns turn now for one moment to 
the state of things in the Central Provinces. Only about 
a year ago, the Hon'ble Mr. B. K. Bose, a member of the 
Supreme Council, made the following statement from his 
place in Council : — 

Proeeedingg with a view to a second new settlement are also 
in progress in Bilaspur and Eaipore. The Districts, especially the 
former were very hard hit during the last famine. They are no 
less so this time. They were both newly assessed about ten years 
ago. The enhancement in Bilaspur was 102 per cent, in some eases 
and 105 per cent, in others. 

It is important to note that this remarkable statement 
remained unchallenged. In Bengal, thanks to the Perma- 
nent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, we are somewhat 
better off than our compatriots in other parts of India. 
But even in Bengal, attempts are every now and again 
made to bring about a reversal of Lord Cornwallis’ policy 
but since an open and direct reversal would be attended 
with serious difficulties, indirect encroachments upon the 
spirit and letter of the Permanent Settlement are made by 
the imposition of new taxes upon the land such as the 
chowkidari tax, the road cess and the public works cess. 

PROMOTION — BY RESULT SETTLEMENTS. 

Disparaging references are also made to our Mogu, 
Emperors. But there again they forget that those rulers 
were not bir<ls of passage like our English officials but the 
revenue which they gathered from the people — and theirs’ 
was a very elastic system very favourably contrasting with 
the system of which we now complain— was spent in the 
country and the money circulating among the children of 
the soil remained and fructified in the country. But what 
is the case now with our English rulers ? The revenue is 
wrung from the pockets of our people but the savings of 
English officials, both civil and military as well as their 
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ample pensions, are spent for the benefit of their native land- 
The elastic modes of the Mughal and the Mahratta have 
given place to a cast-iron system worked by a host of 
highl}^ paid and “ promotion-by-i-esult ” settlement officers* 
The most recent result of the present system was promi- 
nently brought to the notice of Lord Curzon by the Hon. 
Mr. Smeaton in his speech at the Viceregal Council. He 
pointed out that according to the accounts of 1900-1901, 
the collections in Bombay, the Punjab and Madras were 
60 lakhs in excess of the previous year which was a year 
of famine and these 60 lakhs were largely the arrears for 
that year which Mr. Smeaton declared should not have 
been dmnanded at allT 

“ And this ” he added, “ brought to his mind a very vital ques- 
tion lately raised, whether the intensity of recent famines is, or is 
not, largely duA to poverty caused by the operation of our land 
revenue system as a whole/* 

Gentlemen, I may observe here parenthetically that 
candid language like that of Mr. Smeaton is not very 
highly appreciated by our Government, and whether it be 
a mere unfortunate coincidence or whether it was owing 
to his opinions not finding much favour in high quarters, 
it is quite certain that just at the time when the public 
expected that he would succeed to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship of Burma, an extension was granted to Sir 
Fryer just long enough to oblige Mr. Smeaton to retire 
from the service under the 35 years rule. 

Even the ordinary Government organ, the Pioneer, was 
compelled to say that the fact that “ in the Supreme Coun- 
cil Mr. Smeaton has always given his opinion fearlessly and 
independently ought to have told in his favour rather than 
against him.” 

Well, gentlemen, I have already called your attention 
to the poverty of our country and as regards the evi- 
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dence I have mostly relied upon the testimony of high 
English officials. And not only have I relied on their 
testimony but I have based my conclusions on the inexor- 
able logic of facts. If when in Bombay out of 1,963, 364 
acres of land held by defaulters had to be sold by auction, 
no less than 1,174,143 acres had to be bought in.for want of 
bidders, what did that mean ? It simply meant this ; that 
the land was too heavily taxed to be worth buying. If 
the taxation had been equitable and there had been a rea- 
sonable chance of deriving even a poor and miserable pittance 
from the cultivation of those lands, do you think there 
would have been any lack of purchasers ? Well, then, 
gentlemen, according to all the available evidence, India is 
one of the poorest countries in the world. We have seen 
how the English Civilian Officiaisjthrough their extravagant 
pay and pensions and compensation for exchange and 
furlough allowances, drain the resources of the country. 
But if even after meeting their demands we might have 
had any vitality left, the military service steps in with all 
the inhumanly selfish policy of the British War Office^ 
shamelessly supported by the Secretary of State for 
India and sucks the life-blood of this country. I have 
never been slow to acknowledge the benefits conferred upon 
us by the British Government, , so much so that no lees an 
authority than the late J ohn Bright, after the meeting in 
Willis’s Booms in 1879 himself assured me that the only 
portion of my speech of which he did not approve was 
where, to use his own words, he thought I was endeavour- 
ing “ to sugar the pill ” But, gentlemen, while none of 
us is insensible to those benefits, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that whenever British interests clash with ours, 
India is certain to kick the beam. Our Anglo-Indian friends, 
therefore, should not be surprised if the policy and means 
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of our Government do not always command our unquali- 
fied admiration or render us inclined to fall down on 
our knees ofier our thanks to heaven for the 
wisdom and benevolence of our rulers. I have already 
referred to the tendency of some persons when 
they are worsted in argument to take refuge in some 
high sounding phrase especially if it is veiled in the 
obscurity of a learned language, and to consider it almost 
an act of blasphemy on your part if you do not immediately 
raise the white fiag and surrender at discretion. Such is 
the case with the defenders of the extreme party of our 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. Argument and logic are not 
their forte^ and, therefore, whenever they are pushed 
to a corner they appeal with an air of triumph to the 
Latin phrase, “ Fax Britannica. ” We all unhesitatingly 
admit that this Pax Britannica has undoubtedly put an end 
tc|th8 anarchy and internecine wars which prevailed here 
during the declining days of the Mughal Empire. But if, 
now-a-dajs, we are free from the ravages of lawless hordes, 
if we are no longer subject to the pillage and rapine and 
slaughter of domestic strife and struggles for ascendancy 
between rival princes and chiefs, we cannot forget that 
there is another side to the balance sheet. After all it 
makes but little difierence whether millions of lives are 
lost on account of war and anarchy or whether the same 
result is brought about by famine and starvation. 

A REFLEX JINGOISM. 

The Jingo fever which has swept over England during 
the past few years has had its baneful results in this 
country. When the British Government on the initiative 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who has been the evil genius of the 
Empire for so many years, after having embarked upon the 
Boer War with a light heart, which reminds one of the 
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notorious declaration of the French War Secretarj just 
before the Franco- Prussian War that the Army 
was ready, aye, ready to a button I say, when the 
British Government disGovered that he had entered upon 
a really serious and extremely costly affliir, they endea- 
voured, in accordance with former precedents, to make 
India the scapegoat and in defiance of Law and Justice to 
throw the burden of the War upon our unhappy and unre- 
presented people, I am glad to think that some of the 
leading Anglo-Indian Journals, who do not always see e 3 ^e 
to eye with us, raised their influential voice on our behalf. 
Capital, the organ of English mercantile men in Calcutta, 
made the following forcible observations 

It seems that the Home Government proposed to foist upon 
the Indian people a charge of £786,000 in the shape of additional 
pay to the British soldiers stationed in this country. This increase 
of pay has been the result of the war in South Africa, where troops 
from India saved the situation in Natal in the early part of the 
eonfliet—a conflict with which the Indian fpeople had nothiig 
whatever to do, and in a country too, where the natives of this 
Empire are denied the full rights of eitizenahip, and where a 
Hindu has actually been fined for walking on the pavement. The 
Indian Government should resist this impost tooth and nail. 

Gentlemen, we cannot be too thankful to my friend^ 
Mr. Shirley Tremearne, the Editor of the Capital, for this 
spirited protest and for the admirable impartiality with 
which he discusses public questions. But then, as Mi\ 
0. J. O’Bonnel says, the Indian Government has no tooth 
or nail except for the native tax-payer. 

Capital went on to say : — 

There is another charge that is So be hung round our necks, if 
Lord Carzon’s Government is weak enough to submit to it, vis., 
a sum of £548,000 being £7-10s.for every soldier sent to India as 
the cost price of recruiting him. A more unjust imposition could 
not be made, and it is one which could only be thrust upon a people 
having no representative institution, The British Army is raised 
at Home for Imperial purposes. A regiment may have seen years 
of service in other parts of Greater Britain before it comes to 
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India, and yet ife is proposed to charge the original recraifcing and' 
training charges of the soldiers to the Indian Eseheqaer. The 
whole thing is ridiculous. 

TIBET AND PERSIA. 

2:^0 less an authority than the late Mr. Fawcett pointed 
out many years ago that, by a mere change in the service 
and transport system and without reducing the strength 
of the Army by a single man, it was possible to effect a 
reduction of at least three millions sterling in the military 
expenditure of this country. We also know that the late 
Mr. Caine repeatedly pointed out that the strength of the- 
British Army in India was far in excess of what was 
necessary for purely Indian purposes. This statement is 
often challenged, but the London Standard^ the leading 
Tory newspaper, which can never be suspected of any pro- 
Indian proclivities and least of all, in military matters,, 
has unexpectedly come to our support. It declared not long 
ago that Ladysmith has been defended by regiments brought 
from India : that Indian troops had relieved the L'^^gations 
of Pekin ; that during the South African War over 13,000' 
British Officers and men, had been sent there from India ac- 
companied by more than 9,000 followers and attendants. 
Thirteen hundred British Officers and men and 20,000 
Native troops together with more than 17,000 camp 
followers were sent to China. After giving these figures 
which speak for themselves, the Standard exultingly ex- 
claims : “ Such is the scale on which India at the shortest 
notice and without dislocating her establishment can 
contribute towards the military capabilities of the empire- 
heyond her own frontiers. ” When such a high Jingo 
authority has stated our case in as clear and forcible lan- 
guage as we could have desired to use ourselves, let not 
lesser Jingoes in this country presume to question the- 
truth of the statement that the military establishment of 
47 
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India is far in excess of our own requirements. 

Before leaving this subject of military extravagance, I 
•desire to raise a warning voice against the pseudo- 
3jiiperialism which impels some of our prancing Pro-consuls 
to seek new adventures beyond our proper frontiers, 
whether in Afghanistan or in Burma ; whether in the 
forbidden Land of the Lamas or in another direction so 
elose to the sphere of Russian influence as almost to invite 
a collision with that power. If we had an Irish Yiceroy 
and if Persia had been an Oriental Donnybrook Fair, there 
might not, perhaps, have been anything so very incongruous 
in the Governor-General going to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf and inviting all and sundry to oblige him by 
ti’eading on his coattail. 

There are some enterprises which might well be called 
^ a tempting of Providence. But if it be considered pre- 
sumptuous on our part to protest against any enterprise 
however perilous and ill-conceived which a Jingo Ministry 
in England might be disposed to undertake, let it not be 
forgotten that under an Acfc of Parliament no portion of 
the Indian Army can be lawfully taken out of service 
beyond the proper frontiers of India without the previous 
consent of Parliament {hem', hear) and let it, at ail events, 
foe made clear to us that India is not to be saddled with any 
portion of the burdens which may foe llirown on the 
Empire as the result of the vaulting ambition of vain- 
glorious Imperialists. 

THE ADMIXISTEATION OF JUSTICE. 

I now pass on to the important question of the Ad- 
ministration of Justice ^and more particularly of Criminal 
Justice. Every one will admit that nothing is more cal- 
culated to create discontent and disaffection than the belief 
that justice is not evenly and .impartially administered. 
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It is equally unquestionable that it cannot be impartially 
administered if the functions of Prosecutor and Judge are 
combined in the same official. Therefore, it is that for 
some years past we have been asking for a complete 
separation of Executive from Judicial functions. The pre- 
sent combination of these two incompatible functions has 
been condemned by almost every one •whose opinion is 
worth anything. Only in 1893, Sir Pi,. Garth declared 
that the present anomalous position of the District Magis- 
trate only 

tempts him to use his influence and powers for a good many 
improper purposes, whieh however much they may have been 
countenanced by high civilian officials, have deservedly incurred 
the odium of the public and brought disgrace on the Indian Ad- 
ministration. 

But, gentlemen, it is no longer necessary to fortify 
ourselves with the opinions of high judicial authorities like 
Sir R. Garth, Sir B. Peacock, Sir R. Couch, Lord Hobhouse 
and a host of other distinguished persons, for the justice of 
our contention has been admitted in the most emphatic 
terms by more than one Ticeroy and more than one 
Secretary of State for India. But ®the capacity for 
passive resistance of the Indian Civil Service is unlimited, 
and when beaten all along the line on the merits of the 
question, they have still managed to shelve this urgent 
reform by deluding successive Yiceroys and Secretaries of 
State into the belief that it would involve doubling the 
cost of administration. The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy is 
not easily baffled. A Viceroy, however well-intentioned 
and stroog-minded, can rarely resist the steady pressure of 
Ms Civilian entourage^ and especially on questions of admi- 
nistrative detail, he is naturally inclined to place 
implicit reliance upon the officials who have had long 
personal experience of the working of that administration. 
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Then as to tlie Secretary of State, lie is equally well- 
guarded by a band of Anglo-Indian fossils who take good 
care that he should be nothing more than their mouth- 
piece. Thus it is, that driven from all their positions of 
vantage, they have now taken refuge in their last 
entrenchment — financial difficulty. Lord Kimberley who 
was strongly convinced of the merits of this reform was 
told that it would mean doubling the staff throughout the 
country. His predecessor, Lord Cross, similarly deceived 
by the same group of ancient fossils, said in the House of 
Lords that this reform which in his opinion would be an 
excellent one, resulting in vast good to the Government 
of India, could not possibly be carried out in the existing 
* state of Indian finances. But, gentlemen, fortunately we 
have had the good fortune of having some of our country- 
men in the Indian Civil Service. Mr. E. C. Dutt, who 
had attained the rank of a Commissioner of a Divisior, 
and who had filled the office of District Magistrate in 
most of the important districts of Bengal came forward 
with a weighty statement showing that the reform could 
be DGiost easily carried out without increasing the cost 
of administration by a single rupee. Mr. Dutt’s scheme 
has been before the authorities now for some years. He 
has mercilessly exposed the hypocrisy of this objection 
on financial grounds. Hot one member of the service of 
which he was so distinguished a member has ventured to 
enter the lists and measure swords with him. Therefore, 
we may take it that his statements cannot be answered. 
But nevertheless our Anglo-Indian oflicials know how to 
obstruct the most urgently-needed reform, That they 
should do so, while mediocrity or worse than mediocrity 
was in office, during the days of Lord George Hamilton, is 
nothing to be ’wondered at. But we had a right to expect 
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better things from a statesman of Lord Curzon’s reputa- 
tion and strength of mind. 

EDEOPEANS AND INDIANS, 

Then again, what about the burning question of 
justice as between Europeans and Indians ? But as this 
is a most delicate matter, involving racial questions, 
in regard to which my own statements may not be 
credited with the impartiality and freedom from exaggera- 
tion with which it is my highest ambition to approach 
the discussion of all controversial questions, I prefer to 
r*est our case on the deliberate admissions of English 
officials of high position and long experience who cannot 
be suspected of any undue bias against their own country- 
men, With this object I shall ask your leave to read an 
extract from the speech of a recently-retired English 
member of the Covenanted Civil Service who has filled 
some of the highest official positions in this country. I 
refer to Sir Henry Cotton who, as you all know, was Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Member of the 
Viceregal Council, and Chief Commissioner of Assam and 
who, in all probability, would have been Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal if his conscientious and out-spoken 
opinions, like those of Mr. Smeaton, had not placed him 
out of the running. Sir H. Cotton speaking at a recent 
meeting in London stated as follows : — 

When Englishmen were put upon their trial for these crimes 
what was the general result ? In the great majority of cases it 
could only be described as a judicial scandal. He was not parti- 
cularly anxious that anyone should find his way to the gallows but 
he was bound to say that there were innumerable eases in which 
men charged with most brutal murders for which no other punish- 
ment than hanging was suitable had escaped through the failure to 
administer justice fairl}^ and fully. Why v^ras that? In the first 
place, these offenders were tried by a jury of their own country- 
men. It was* of course, a very sound principle in law that a man 
^houl# be tried by his peers and equals, but it was hardly neees- 
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sary for him to point out that in a country like India where 
Englishmen were widely scattered, and where one of them, say a 
tea planter was charged with causing the death of an unfortunate 
eooly, and was arraigned before other tea planters in the same 
position as himself, it was natural and even ine¥i table that the 
jury should be biassed and should find the accused guilty of the 
smallest cognisable offence under the law — viz., simple hurt— for 
which a fine of a few rupees was only imposed. De cisions of 
that kind did not commend themselves to the judgment of the 
Natives of India and in consequence a strong and bitter feeling 
was aroused by such cases. Suppose that the Government inter- 
fered and took up the prosecution, the result might be the inflic- 
tion of a term of imprisonment instead of the imposition of a finCt, 
but immediately that happened, a storm of protest w'as raised, 
the greatest anger and indignation were given vent to at every 
European breakfast table and tea table, and no stone was left 
unturned to get the sentence either cancelled or modified. That 
was one of the chief difficulties under which the Indian administra- 
tion laboured. No responsible Governor was anxious to face the 
wrath and anger of his own countrymen, however keen he might 
foe to administer justice as between man and man. It required, in 
fact, more than ordinary courage for the heads of the Govern- 
ment to preserve an even tone and temper in dealing with these 
oases. Lord Curzon was undoubtedly animated by a high sense 
of . justice, and he had used his best efforts to see that justice was 
done in these eases. He had instructed his officials to watch them 
carefully, and to report on them to the Government, but he regret- 
ted to say that as a result of the recent agitation his Lordship 
had stated that he had at no time, whether publicly or privately, 
officially, or semi* officially, issued any instructions which would 
affect the administration of justice as between Englishmen and 
Natives. In other words, he had withdrawn from the field, and 
had given rise to the impression that his previous action had been 
misunderstood. That was very much to be regretted. 

Gentlemen, it is impossible to add to the force of 
this weighty pronouncement. Sir H. Cotton concludes 
by pointing out that it was not very easy for Judges and 
Magistrates to maintain an attitude of strict fairness and 
impartiality in India for they were in isolated positions 
and possibly in many cases their only companions 'were 
the very men they were called upon to try. I shall 
only venture to emphasise the truth of this last statement 
by a reference to two recent cases showing ho%v even 
English judicial officers go to the wall when they try to 
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bold the scales of justice evenly, and executive members 
of tlieir own service come out triumphant even when 
they try to muddle the fountain of Justice at its very 
source. A few years ago, a Sessions Judge in one of the 
Behar districts administered even-handed Justice between 
a native of India and some English officials. The District 
Magistrate and even the Commissioner of the Division 
took the part of the English officials. What was the 
result ? The Judge became a marked man and was trans- 
ferred to a distant district. I will not refer to his 
ultimate fate, for that was complicated by other circum- 
stances as to which it may perhaps be said that the Judge 
did not exercise the sound discretion that might have 
been expected. But how about the Executive officers 
connected with the case? I do not remember if the 
District Magistrate was considered worthy of immediate 
promotion, but we all know that the Divisional Commis- 
sioner to whom I have already referred so far from bein^ 
blamed for his part in the affirir, was, a few years after- 
wards, promoted to the highest office to which any mem- 
ber of the Indian Civil Service aspire. The 

second case is equally instructive. I refer to the Raj- 
shaye Mohurrum case. In that case some poor Maho- 
medans had complained before the District Magistrate 
that they had been ill-treated by the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, but the Magistrate summarily 
dismissed their complaint and directed their own 
prosecution on a charge of bringing a false and malicious 
prosecution. The Sessions Judge endeavoured to do justice 
to these poor men but with disastrous results to himself. 
ISTot only did the Executive Government promptly transfer 
him to a notoriously unhealthy district but he was even 
snubbed by a Division Bench of the High Court which I 
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regret to say is no longer what it nsed to be. Well, gentle- 
men, having i^egard to all these circumstances, I have no 
hesitation in saying that for my part I am growing more 
and more hopeless as to the prospects of obtaining Justice 
when crimes of violence are committed by Englishmen or 
Eurasians against the children of the soil, unless the 
British Parliament thinks fit to take up this question in 
earnest and deal with it boldly. 

RUSSIANISING THE STATUTE BOOK. 

Apart from the question of the actual Administration 
of Justice, we are every now and again threatened with 
new laws or amendments of old Acts, that are more worthy 
of Eussian than of British legislators. To begin with, it 
should never be forgotten, and we should never be tired of 
reminding the British nation that while the scandal of 
letters de cachet was abolished in France in 1789 amid 
public rejoicing, the representatives of the English people, 
who pride themselves upon being the eldest sons of Liberty 
introduced the ancient and hateful engine of oppression 
into this country in 1818 and 1821. Nor has it been 
sulFered to remain idle and forgotten. Only a few years 
ago, two prominent citizens of Poona were laid by the heels 
and kept in confinement for a considerable period without 
any charge being formulated or any prospect of their 
being brought to trial before any judicial tribunal. Would 
any Government have dared to do such a thing in the British 
Isles ? If it had, it would have been the beginning of the 
ond so far as that administration was concerned. Simulta- 
neously with the arbitrary imprisonment of the Natu 
Brothers, we had a Sedition Act of Draconian'severity 
passed in a great hurry as if the countr}? was in the throes 
of a revolution, and a number of political prosecutions 
Instituted, and the Judges being also in a state of panic, 
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several well-known and respected citizens were convicted 
of charges of which not one of their fellow-countrymen 
believed them to be guilty. One of these unfortunate 
victims, on presenting himself before the Calcutta Congress 
•of 1901, received a splendid ovation which showed that in 
the opinion of his fellow-countrymen he was a persectued 
martyr and not a culprit. Well, gentlemen, we had just 
begun to hope that the dark clouds of those days of panic 
had rolled by, when the Government of Lord Curzon has 
thrown another bombshell in our midst, by the proposed 
amendment of the Official Secrets Bill. One of these 
precious amendments proposes, contrary to every maxim of 
civilized jurisprudence, to throw the burden of proof upon 
the accused person, in other words the prosecution is re- 
lieved of the duty of giving evidence in support of its 
charges so that the accused person must be convicted almost 
automatically if he cannot prove the negative proposition, 
viz., that he is not guilty. Mr. Arundel, with the naiveie 
so characteristic of Anglo-Indian officials, declares that 
under the old Act there were difficulties in the way of 
obtaining convictions. Mr. Arundel is a genius. He has 
been the first to discover the method of securing convictions 
automatically. After this it is hardly worth while to refer 
to other amendments such as that which seeks to gratify 
the amour p^opre of the Executive officers by placing the 
petty secrets of their offices, such as the projected promo- 
tion by favour of a particular official over the heads of 
worthier men, on the same level with important Military 
and ISTaval secrets the divulgence of which may be fraught 
with great and perhaps fatal danger to the Empire. No 
wonder that this proposal of the Government has been too 
much even for its most steady supporters among the con- 
servative Anglo-Indian Press. I desire to express our 
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Special thanks to the Calcutta Snglishnan^ which true to* 
its British instincts, has made a vigorous protest against 
this Bill which it <d®scribed as a deliberate attempt to 
Eussianise public affairs. Gentlemen, we freely admit that 
Military and Naval secrets should be safeguarded against 
espionage, but apart from those matters, to me it is in- 
explicable why the Government of India, although it ha& 
always at its head a statesman brought up in the free and 
healthy atmosphere of England, should display such strong 
impatience of criticism and such a morbid antipathy against 
the liberty of the Press. If they are confident in the justice 
of their proceedings, why should they not be able to say 
like Maitre Labori on a well-known occasion, Nom voidons- 
Icthmiiere^ toiitektkmiiere% (we want light : we court all 
possible light.) A just and honest adininistration has- 
nothing to lose by courting publicity and criticism. A 
great historian and eminent statesman of the last century 
tells us that 

the Press may have absolute freedom without danger ; truth 
alone is formidable ; whatever is false is powerless ; and the greater 
the exaggeration the weaker its efieefc. No Government has ever 
yet been overthrown by lies. A week’s exaggeration and lies 
exhaust all the pens of pamphleteers and libellers : Governments 
have only to allow them to declaim. But a Government requires 
time and philosophy before it is prepared to admit these truths. 

Well, gentlemen, when will our Government acquire 
philosophy enough to admit these truths ? Ticeroys and , 
Governors of different schools succeed one another, but 
with a few bright exceptions, such as Lord Eipon, they all 
seem to accept the vicious tradition of repressive legislation 
as one of the unquestioned axioms of statecraft. 

NO TORY EDUCATION. 

Gentlemen, the subject of education is not second 
in importance to any other. Not long ago the whole coun- 
try was convulsed over the Eeport of the Universities 


Oommission which plainly showed a determination to de- 
prive a large portion of our middle classes of the benefits 
of high education in this country and also to abolish the 
private educational instructions which had gradually growui 
up around our Universities. It was well-known that the 
majority of the Commission only echoed the ideas 
which the Yiceroy had put forth in a speech of his. With 
his Lordship’s Tory and aristocratic ideas, he wanted to 
make our educational institutions approach as nearly as 
possible the standard of Eton and Oxford. It was natu- 
rally difficult for him to understand why poor men (such 
as the majority of our middle classes happen to be)- 
should be anxious to receive a sort of education which 
poor people’s children in England do not aspire to receive, 
Eortunately, however, there was among the members 
of the Commission a distinguished Hindu gentlemen, Mr. 
Justice Guru Dass Banerji, who perceived the dajiger 
of the situation and wrote an elaborate and convin- 
cing dissentient minute. It is, however, a matter fox*- 
congratulation that the Government has already made 
several concessions. We are glad to feel that our indi- 
genous colleges are not to be destroyed by a stroke of the 
pen and that our meritorious students of limited means 
are not to be excluded from the benefits of higher educa- 
tion by the devise of raising the fees and . abolishing the 
private colleges. It may be all very fine for the scions of 
the English aristocracy, brought up in the lap of luxury, to 
imagine that it is only they and men like them who are fit 
to receive the advantages of higher education which they 
themselves have received in Eton or Rugby, in Oxford or 
Cambridge. For our part we cannot help remembering 
that some of our most distinguished men who were the 
first to be honoured by the Governnent itself with the 
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highest offices ever yet attained by any native o£ India— 
we cannot help I’ememhering that these men would have 
never occupied the positions that they did if the difficulties 
now sought to be thrown in the path of poor students a 
■existed at the time when they were students m our 
schools and colleges. 

Gentlemen, I take it that there can be no more im 
portant national question than the question of education. 
Let us, therefore, lay down the principles by which that 
question should be governed. Subject to your approval,^! 
desire to lay down the following principles : Firstly, the 
education of the people should be as much as possible in 
the hands of the people ; secondly, the popular control 
over our educational institutions should not be lightly 
interfered with until it has been plainly shewn that popu- 
lar control has been found altogether a failure. Now our 
■chief criticism and opposition to this Bill must be concent- 
rated on that clause which does away with the present 
■constitution of the Senate which is now independent of 
the Government because although the Fellows are almost 
all nominated by the Government, yet by reason of the 
tenure of their o&ce being for life, they are practically in- 
dependent. This Bill, however, strikes a blow at their in- 
dependence because the vast majority of Fellows are to be 
nominated by the Government and only for five years. So 
that their renomination must, to a large^extent, depend 
upon how far they may have succeeded in ingratiating 
themselves into the good graces of the Government. 

APEBS MOI LB DELUGE. 

If members of the Covenanted Civil Service, so high in 
standing and position, as Mr. Smeaton and Sir H. Cotton 
■could be deprived of their legitimate reward simply be- 
cause they had the courage to declare their conscientious 
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convictions how could the members of the Senate expect a 
better fate? It is true that the Bill proposes that a small 
number of Fellows should be elected by the graduates, but 
in our opinion they will be far too few to give the Senate 
a popular character, I think you will also agree with me 
that the qualification of the electors as proposed by the 
Bill is extremely limited and that it ought to extend to 
all who are graduates. Mr. Baleigh has been good enough 
to assure us that at some future time the principle of elec- 
tion might be extended. That is exactly the sort of promise 
that Anglo-Indian ofiicials ai^e always fond of making. All 
concessions of a substantial nature they very complacently 
leave to their successors as if they unconsciously sympathis- 
ed with the sentiment bluntly expressed by that typical 
despot, Louis XIY, when he said Jjores moi le deluge,^^ 
So far back as the year 1860, Sir Bartle Frere, while 
leaving to District Magistrates a combination of Judicial 
and Executive functions, held out a hope that at no distant 
future this anomaly might be removed. Moi*e than 40 
years have gone by and yet that hope has not been realised. 
Therefore, as regards Mr. Raleigh’s statement, we would 
much rather have a better recognition of the elective prin- 
ciple at the present moment than a promise to be realised 
at some uncertain future period. Such, therefore, are our 
objections to this Bill. We want as little Government 
control as possible. We do not want difficulties to be put 
in the way of our poorer students. We are glad to find that 
the suggestion as to the raising of the fees has been aban- 
doned ; but if I may be permitted without derogating from 
the dignity of the occasion to use a homely saying I 
would remind you that ** there are more ways of killing a 
cat than stuffing it with cream.” We do not want our 
indigenous colleges to be harrassed by undue interference. 
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Wliile we are prepared to welcome any reasonable and 
weli-considei‘ed reforms as regards the health, morali tiy and 
•ediieation of our students, we do not want the aristocratic 
standard of Eton and Oxford to be established in this poor 
‘Country. 

COMPULSORY FREE EDUCATION. 

But, gentlemen, let us not coniine our attention to 
High Education alone. We have a sacred duty towards 
the poorer classes of our people. Those of us who have re- 
ceived the benefits of High Education are bound to do, 
whatever may be in our power, to extend the blessings of 
education, so far as may be, to the masses of our people. 
Let us remember the simple but eloquent words of the late 
Mr. John Bright that the nation in every country dwells in 
the cottage. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that 
we should have some system of primary vernacular instruc- 
tion, like the Board Schools in England whereby the 
dwellers in the cottage and the sons of the soil may be 
brought more in touch with the more fortunate classes of 
their countrymen. Do not let us forget that wherever the 
masses of the people are steeped in ignorance there is always 
a double danger, firstly of their being entirely apathetic 
towards all questions affecting the welfare of the country 
and secondly of their being liable to be excited beyond 
reasonable bounds by unscrupulous or fanatical agitators. 
In all European countries, with perhaps the exception of 
Eussia and Turkey, provision is made by the State for the 
free education of all its subjects. I was myself in England 
when the Board Schools were first introduced and I re- 
member that even in that country the scheme was at first 
somewhat unpopular because it involved the compulsory 
attendance of childern at School. But that feeling soon 
wore away, the English people came to recognise the 
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benefits of tbe institution and now there is hardly a sin- 
gle individual amongst the poorest classes who cannot read 
and write, and it is an ordinary spectacle to see even the 
cab drivers regularly buying a daily newspaper and reading 
it while waiting for a fare on the stand. It is the system 
of compulsory free education which has rendered it possible 
for representatives of the working classes to enter 
the British House of Commons and to hold their own 
against those who by birth were more fortunately 
situated. I have cited the case of England as I am more 
familiar wifch its politics, but the same thing may be said 
mutatis mntanclis of most countries of Europe and the 
United States of America. Coming nearer home, we have 
seen what wonderful results have been achieved in Japan 
by the introduction of the same system of compulsory free 
education. If, therefore, all progressive nations have 
found it necessary to adopt this system to keep abreast of 
the times, is it too much to ask our people to take up this 
question in earnest ? I am sure that on mature consider- 
ation all our thoughtful men will agree that this reform is 
very much to be desired and I am equally sure that if we 
approach the Government with any degree of unanimity 
and ask for some tentative measure in this direction the 
Government itself will be glad to respond to our wishes. I 
shall only add that the enlightened ruler of Baroda has 
already set an example in this direction which British India 
might well follow. 

But, gentlemen, while it is the duty of a civilised and 
enlightened Government to give all reasonable facilities for 
both primary and higher education, let us not forget that 
we have corresponding duties of our own. Perhaps the 
rising generation will not consider it presumptuous on my 
part if I venture to remind them that, after all, the best 
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of educational institutions and the most ideal of Universi- 
ties can only furnish us with a pass key to the temple of 
Knowledge. But whether that key is to grow rusty in 
our pockets, or whether we are to make use of it to open 
the portals of that sacred Fane, in order to bold comm u-^ 
nion with the immortal dead and to take possession of the 
priceless legacy left to us by the mighty men of old,, 
depends entirely upon ourselves. Think you, gentlemen, 
that our own classical poets, that Homer and Virgil, that 
Shakespeare and Milton, that Dante and Tasso, that Cor- 
neille and Racine who surpassing the wonders of the 
Arabian Nights have left to us works which, after the 
lapse of so many centuries, still stand out to the eyes of 
the initiated like pictures bright with “colours dipt in 
Heaven’' — think you that these men “who though dead, 
deathless all,” lived and worked only for their own gener- 
ation and for the circumscribed geographical limits of their 
own native land ? No, gentlemen, they were cosmopolitan 
in the truest sense of the word. They lived and worked 
and died for the entire human race. The rich legacy 
they have left behind is a legacy for all nations and for all 
posterity. 

THANKING THE HABEAS GOVEENMENT. 

Just before leaving Calcutta for Madras, I received a 
wire from the Dacca People's Association asking me to 
enlist on their behalf your sympathy to encourage them 
in the protest against the absorption of Dacca and; 
Mymensingh by Assam. Hitherto Assam has been consid- 
ered a most backward administration, but Dacca and 
Mymensingh form two of the most advanced districts in 
Bengal. You can, therefore, quite understand that Dacca 
does not appreciate the tender solicitude of the Gov^^^^ 
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iMSiit when they are requested to give up their advantages 
to oblige Assam. 

• I understaridj gentlemen j that you too have a giiev- 
aD.ee of such an important nature that it may fith' be 
called a national question involving as it does the principle 
of Self-Go\-erriiTient. I refer to the retrograde and 
reactionary Madras Municipal Bill ■ which is before your 
Legislative CJoiincil. Under ordinary circumstances, one 
would have , thought that the Government of Madras 
would have benefited by the extraordinary financial dis- 
closure in the Calcutta Municipal accounts, by no Jess, an 
authority than the Government auditors whose impar- 
tiality is above suspicion. Such have been the. results in 
Calcutta of tlie boasted reform introduced by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. Gentlemen, the Madras Municipal Bill has 
taken the Calcutta Bill with all its deficiencies as its model 
and is trying to concentrate in a few the power which 
should really belong to the represantatives of the majority 
of the ratepayei’S. I am, therefore, not surprised that the 
}a’oposal lias evoked such strong opposition on your part. 

Geiitleiiien, I- shall touch on one subject more before 
1 conclude, viz., the industrial movement which is of such 
vital importance to our nation ; and although I have left 
the subject to the last, it is by no means the least. Day 
before yesterday, one of our most advanced princes opened 
the Industrial Exhibition which is such an useful adjunct 
of the Congress, and here on behalf of the people of India 
let me in the most cordial manner thank the Government 
of Lord Ampthill for the substantial gift it has made to 
the Exhibition Fund. I have always been strong in mj 
belief that our industries form the best of ail political 
levers. . Once we rear up large industries in India (you 
must distinguish it from exploitation by foreign capital) in 
48 
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which the interest not only of the capitalist but that of the 
wage-earner and consumer is to be safeguarded, you may 
be sure that three-fourths^of our battle of reform is won, for 
the power of the purse is by far the greatest of all powers. 

Gentlemen, if I were to attempt to do full justice to 
all the questions in which we are interested it would 
require a great deal more time than I should be Justified 
in taking up. As it is, I find that I have exceeded the 
length which I had prescribed for myself. The Congress 
has now been in existence for 19 years, during which we 
have had our days of sunshine as well as our days of storm. 
It has been said that the Congress represents after all a 
microscopic minority.” Although this statement was 
fi.rst made several years ago, it is still echoed from time to 
time by those who are determined to disparage that move- 
ment and hold it up to ridicule. Perhaps they will be 
surprised to learn that an illustrious writer whose works 
have already occupied a prominent position in the classical 
literature of modern Europe has said, speaking of a country 
in the van of European civilization, that : — 

it is only the elite of a nstion who are alive to the sentiments 
of ^lory and liberty, who appreciate noble and generous ideas and 
are ready to make saerifiees for them. The masses of the people 
desire quiet and repose, except when they are stirred up by deep and 
mighty passions, 

I may venture to follow up these pregnant words by 
adding that inasmuch as history teaches us that opinion 
always percolates from the higher to the lower strata of 
society, the ideas of the educated minority to-day are 
bound to be shared by the masses to-morrow, it is the 
duty of ail far-sighted statesmen to take time by the 
forelock and by the concession of well-considered reforms 
to ensure the contenment of the people and | to enchance 
their loyalty and affection for the Government. At the 
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saoie time we must not forget that a great deal depends on 
ourselves ; for no nation has ever yet attained any position 
of importance by merely relying on the favours of the 
Government. There are many matters as to which, 
whether the Government is willing to help us or not, we 
ourselves can do a great deal, such for instance as the 
education of the masses of our people. Let us remember 
that if we are ever to acquire those rights and privileges 
which we all desire, the stimulus and the motive power 
must come from ourselves, and above all let us not forget 
that we can never hope to realise our aspirations unless 
the Congress, fully sensible of its ’duties towards the masses 
of our people, so shapes its policy as to bring them into 
line with us. If I might venture to address you in the 
eloquent language which Yirgil puts into the mouth of the 
Si by 11, Iwould say that : 

Had 1 a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

A voice of brass and adamantine lungs, 

I could even then hardly hope to make a suSiciently 
impa,ssioned appeal to you as regards the vital importance 
of educating our masses. We cannot forget that unfortu-^ 
nately our Government by the introduction of a policy of 
promiscuous distribution of titles encourages sycophancy 
and subservience amongst some of our wealthy people. 
That is the very reason why some of our titled folks, 
forgetting their duty to their country, are ever ready to 
perform servile genuflexions before every oiflcial clothed in 
brief authority. We are, however, glad to find that several 
of the fiower of our aristocracy have risen superior to 
selfish considerations, and with admirable patriotism have 
come forward to place themselves at the head of the people 
whose natural leaders, their rank and position,® justly en- 
title them to be. 
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A WELCOME EAPPilOACHEMSNT. 

CTentlemeD, in dealing with the economic question, I 
iia^'e shown that a good portion of the. Home Charges is. 
represented by the. pension and other libera! allo.wanceS' 
made to Anglo-Indian officials in England. Is there; any 
reason w'hy this injustice should be perpetuated ? Have 
we not' a right to say to our Government, that by the 
polic} inaugurated by some of the best of your statesmen 
you have given us the benefits of a libera! education and 
stimulated our personal and national aspirations ? Is it 
not, therefore, your duty to open up a career for those 
w'-hose legitimate ambition you yourselves have roused ? If 
yon deliberately' choose to close every avenue to our 
legitimate aspirations, do you really think that you are 
strengthening the loyalty of the Indian people ? Or does 
it not strike you if you have any of the sagacity and 
foresight of statesmen, that you are doing your best to sow 
discontent and disaffection amongst a people sincerely dis- 
posed to be loyal to British P\.ule ? Speaking at a dinner 
of the National Liberal Olub, on 2()th February 1884, when 
the Eight Hon^ble the Earl of Kimberley was the Pre- 
sident, having to respond to the toast of Liberal adminis- 
tration in India proposed by Mr. Walter Wren, I said : 

My Lord, in proportion as you pursue a policy of justice and 
provide a legitimate field for the gratification of our growing as- 
pirations, you will place the loyalty of the ^Indian people on a firm 
and sure foundation ; 

and, gentlemen, 1 had the satisfaction of finding that that 
sentiment met with the unanimous approval of the cultured 
audience that I was then addressing. 

Looking around ns, I miss many of those who were 
such familiar figures in the Congress, and to wdiom so 
much of the success of the. movement is due, but whom in 
the inevitable course of nature the Grim Ferryman, who 
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•spares, iieit her prince iior peasant, has .wafted across those,' 
dark ■, waters from .which there is no return.: But' I am 
' .gla.dto find that the rising generation is so well represented; 
nn this occasion ; for if Time is year by year ' depriving :’as 
of some of our most valued leaders, we have ,at least the 
■consolation of knowing that our younger men are ready 
to t^ike up with vigour the work commenced by the genera- 
tion that is fast passing away. I remember to have read some 
years ago in 0^me^s History of India ^ that whatever we do? 
■we do languidly. If there be any foundation for that 
opinion, the zeal and energy of our younger generation 
ought to go far towards wiping out that reproach, for even 
men like myself v>7ho can no longer lay any claim to 
youth, iniconsciously feel ourselves almost rejuvenated 
when w^e come in contact with their exuberant enthu- 
siasm. Young men of India, in you the hopes of our 
country are centred, and I cannot bring home to you the 
responsibilities which rest on you better than by repeating, 
with the alteration of two words only, the historical message 
sent from Ligny on the 16tli June, 1815 — ‘^Gentlemen 
the fate of India rests in your hands.” 

It is another hopeful sign of the times that there is an 
increasing Qxqyproachement between Hindus and Mahonie- 
daiis — a Ta23proaclimnmt happily emphasised this year by 
the fact that of all the men of light and leading of which 
Madras can boast, the Congress party have selected you, 
Sir, to be the Chairman of the Beception Committee of 
our great national organisation. Our Mahomedan fellow- 
countrymen who may have at one time looked askance at 
the Congress, on account of the misrepresentations of 
those who are interested in dividing us, are now daily 
becoming more and more convinced that their interests 
as well as ours can only be advanced if we heartily co- 
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operate with each other. There may have been a timey. 
Sir, when the East India Company found it necessary to 
adopt a policy which in a letter, addressed to your great 
ancestor, General Buonaparte well described clwiser pour- 
regner. Happily we can now hope for better things, for 
we are no longer ruled by |^an irresponsible, unscrupulous 
and avaricious body of traders whose only object was to 
mercilessly exploit the countiy and whose rapacity and 
inhuman methods roused | the indignation and fired the 
eloquence of Burke and Sheridan. Our government is now 
under the control of Parliament and we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that our destinies are linked with those of 
a nation that has ^ever been distinguished by its fervent 
love of liberty, proved not merely by their own political 
institutions but displayed on various occasions with rare 
generosity on behalf of distant and oppressed peoples. 
Although a British poet has sung : — 

Did peace descend, to triumph and to save, 

When free-born Britons, cross’d the Indian wave r* 

Ah, DO ! — to more than Rome’s ambition true. 

The nurse of Freedom gave it not to you ? 

She the bold route of Europe’s guilt began, 

And, in the march of nations led the van I 

Still, for our part we prefer to cling to the belief that 
the English people are not barbarous conquerors, but that 
they are champions of liberty whose divine mission it is to 
rekindle the torch of genius in this ancient land of civili- 
sation and to raise us once more to a position in some 
degree worthy of the greatness of our past histoiy. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Delegates to the Indian National Congress, Ladies 

AND Gentlemen, — 

It was well said by one of my predecessors in this 
Chair that the Presidency of the Indian National Con- 
gress was the greatest honour that could be conferred by 
the people of India on one of their own countrymen. 
{Hem\ hear.) I feel that the honour is even greater when 
it is bestowed on one who is not of your own race or coun- 
try. I have good reason to be proud of the position in 
which you have placed me this afternoon. Although I 
must always be aware that one of your own body would 
more worthily and adequately discharge the functions of 
the office, {no, no.) and am conscious that it must be more 
appropriate for an Indian to preside at the Indian 
National Congress than an Englishman, I received j^our 
invitation to come, here as the highest compliment you 
could pay me, and accepted it not only with a deep sense 
of responsibility, but also of gratitude and pride in this 
notable and public recognition of the humble services I 
have been able to render to India. {A^oplaiise.) 

CHARACrER OP THE CONGRESS. 

This is the twentieth annual session of the Indian 
National Congress, an organisation avowedly national in 
its name and scope. We meet for the furtherance and 
discussion of national interests. I see before me a vast 
number of delegates — the number is deliberately limited 
for convenience sake- — representatives of every community^ 





of every lank and profession, as well as religion — met 
together as the political leaders of all parts of India. 
Here you are able to act in concert and to declare in 
no uncertain accents the common public opinion of the 
multitudes of whom you are the mouthpiece. You Occupy 
a wntago ground of no mean eminence. Here are the 
\ oicc .iiid brain of the country. Here, before me, are 
gathered the representative citizens of a great nation. 
Yours is a position which no failure in your projects 
■nd no neglect of your advice can nullify. You are 
a.ssembled together — highly ti’ained Zoroastrians, wealthy 
and energetic natives of Outchand Guzarat, citizens of this 
.splendid city who mould its destinies alike in commerce 
.and in intellectual pursuits ; brilliant and patriotic Mah- 
rattas exulting in the glory of your past and your ancestors, 
Brahimn.s from Madra.*, with your keen and subtle intelli- 
:;ence ; Babu.s from Bengal, strenuous and able, who rule 
and control public opinion from Peshawar to Chittagong; 
representatives from the Punjab and the United and ^ 
Central Province.s ; Hindus ivho are exercising an almost 
indescribable influence by virtue of the living Hinduism 
which lies at the heart of your national existence ; and 
folloivens of Islam, comparatively less in numbers, but 
animated by the zeal and vigour and austerity which have 
always characterised the religious history of your race. 
{dppktiise.) We are met here in this great representative 
assembly to lay before the public and the Government a 
practical programme of policy which covens, I believe, most 
oi the important political and economic problems of the 
Indian Empire. We do not pretend to prepare any such 
policy within these walls. The work of educating public 
opinion IS carried on throughout the year, and year by 
year, Oy means of the Press and the proceedings ‘of local 
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■ political bodies and associations. ■ ..Tiie work is., fostered by 
the prononncements and speeches of representative Indians 
who are afibrded the opportunity, rare and seldom though 
it be, of uttering their country’s voice in the Council 
Chambers of the State. In these ways public opinion is 
formed, a national policy is framed j and in due course it is 
crystallised into a definite shape. It is our function at the 
annual meetings of the Indian National Congress to give 
united and authoritative expression to views- on which 
there is already *a consensus of opinion in the country. 
{Applause,) We are met to-day for such a purpose, and 
forsthis duty no organisation is more qualijfied and none 
could better be fitted than our own. 

LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS, 

The Indian National Congress has thus its own 
functions, which I take it upon myself to say, as a watch- 
ful eye-witness from its birth, it has discharged with ex- 
emplaiy fidelity, judgment, and moderation. Yours is a 
distinguished past. If you have not in any considerable 
measure succeeded in moulding the policy of Government, 
you have exercised an immense influence in developing the 
history of your country and the character of your country- 
men. You have become a power in the land, and jmiir 
voice peals like a trumpet-note from one end of India to 
the other. Your illustrious leaders have earned a niche 
in the Temple of Fame, and their memory will be cherished 
by a grateful posterity. Foremost among them I place the 
venerable figure of your Grand Old e;>j- President, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, (loud and prolonged ap)ploi^use) who, 
now in the evening of his life, at the age of four-score 
years, applies himself with unremitting energy and patriot- 
ism to your eause. Among those who are lost to us, pre- 
eminent is Mahadev Govind Eanade, {loud applcmse) the 
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wise in counsel, whose death we do not cease to mourn » 
hTor will I omit the name o£ the late Manmohun Ghose^ 
who has set before us a conspicuous example of practical 
and reconstructive ejBTort. {Cheers.) We have still with 
us our distinguished Chairman of the Beception 
Committee, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, applause) 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the first of our Piesidents, 
Mi\ Justice Budrudin Tyabji, Mr. Justice Sankaran 
Nair, Mr* Bomesh Chunder Dutt, Babu Surendra 
Kath Banerjea, and Messrs, Dinsbaw* Ediilji W^acha 
and Gopal Krishna Gokhale. {Applause.) Why need 
I mention more names ? They are all household 
words, not only in this Congress camp, but in hall and 
hamlet, in the palace and in the cottage. Their leadership- 
in India is ably supplemented by the labours of the British 
Committee of the Congress in England, and it is impossible 
to speak in terms of too high praise of the self-sacrificing 
devotion of Mr. Hume, and of Sir William Wedderburuy 
{loud applaim) whom it is a pleasure and honour to wel- 
come to-day in our midst. The name of Mr. Hume will 
always be associated with the origin and growth, the 
mingled triumphs and defeats of the Indian National 
Congi'ess. Sir William Wedderburn’s unrivalled familiar- 
ity with the details of Indian political work in the United 
Kingdom and his exceptional knowledge of the Bombay 
Presidency are of the utmost utility to us at the present 
time. {Applause.) The late Mr. William Digby was not 
a member of the British Committee, but he was an English- 
man devoted in an extraordinary degree to Indian inter- 
ests ; his whole life, indeed, was given up to the cause of 
India, and I desire from this place to commemorate his- 
services and to acknowledge the profound loss India, has 
sustained by his death. {Loud applause.) 
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Patience and perseverance, persistence in good repute- 
and evil repute, earnestness and resolution, these are the 
attributes of the leaders of a national movement. I make 
bold to say that they are the qualities which your leaders 
possess. You may well be proud of them. {Cheers.) But 
the victory cannot be won by leaders only. It is for their 
follo'wers to give them their loyal and undivided support. 
You cannot all be leaders. Captains and Generals are few 
in number ; the plan of the campaign is designed by them, 
but success is assured by the obedience and discipline of the 
rank and file. I speak in no unfriendly spirit when I warn 
you of the risks you run by petty internal bickerings and 
dissension, by unworthy jealousies and ignoble depreciation 
of the life-long labours of the foremost men of your gene- 
ration. It is here I lay my finger on the weakness of your 
organisation. These signs of frailty are natural, inevitable 
in the nascent growth of your movement. But they are 
none the less corroding and dangerous symptoms, the exist- 
ence of which is undoubted, and which it is, at all costs^ 
the duty of all of you who have the glow of patriotism in 
your hearts firmly to suppress and eradicate. 

ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

It is true that the reforms we advocate depend for the 
most part on their adoption by public opinion in England. 
Recall the case of Ireland 1 Internal agitation in Ireland 
was the necessary stepping-stone of reform, but by itself it 
accomplished little: it was only when Irish agitation 
forced itself upon English Liberal statesmen and was sup- 
plemented by a powerful phalanx of opinion in England, 
that any concessions were allowed to the sister island. And 
so it is in the case of India, The remedy for both coun- 
tries is the same, , The opportunity of a peaceful 
solution rests in both cases with the English people, who 
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alone liaye it in their hands to effect a material modifica- 
tion in the attitude of Government through the pressure oi 
public opinion from the Mother Country. In this lies the 
value of your British Committee in London. Perhaps you 
do not always recognise the services which have been ren- 
dered to your cause by the untiring exertions of the mem- 
bers of that Committee, who unceasingly place the Indian 
view of Indian affairs before the British public by means 
of Parliament, the Press, and the Platform. {Loud Cheers,) 
The work of this Committee deserves from you more gene- 
rous support than it has received . It is from this point of 
view, also, that lies the importance of increasing the re- 
presentation in Parliament of those who are not only pos- 
.se.ssed of an adequate knowledge of Indian affairs, but are 
also imbued with a hearty sympathy for the grievances and 
aspirations of the Indian people. You owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to those honourable members who are always 
willing to press Indian questions upon the House, of whom 
I would especially mention Messrs. Schwann and Roberts 
{OJmrs) : Mr. Caine, alas ! is lost to us ; but I need not 
tell you that the number of men in the present House of 
Commons who combine this knowledge and sympathy may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Remember that it 
is in the House of Commons that the great ^ questions on 
which the fate of India depends must be ultimately decid- 
ed. {TIem\ hear.) 

MEMBERS FOR INDIA. 

We want more Members for India. Yes, indeed- ! But 
remember also that the use of that phrase cannot but ring 
a delusive note. Do not deceive yourselves or expect too 
much. We want to hear more of India in the House of 
CommoDs. We want members of the House who will de- 
vote themselves to India as an integral and not the least 
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important part of tlie Britisli dominions, as a portion of 
the Itlmpire wliicli is not directly 'represented, and calls, 
therefore, for their special attention.; but we; cannot '.ex- 
pect from them that undivided devotion to Indian interests 
to Which we are so accustomed in this country from our 
own leaders. Sir Henry Fowler once declared that all the 
members of the House of Commons were members foi*' 
India, but this is the very apotheosis of cant, {shame) and 
we have only to be present in the gallery of the House 
wdien Indian questions are under discussion to realise thiit 
no statement could be further from the truth. India re- 
turns no representatives to Parliament ; axid even the most 
friendly members for Parliamentary constituencies are not 
returned to represent India in the House, but their owun 
constituents. They never can be members for India in the 
strict sense of the expression, for the first claim upon a 
member of the House of Commonais, and always musb be, 
held upon him by his constituents. 

THE FUNCTIONS# OF PABLIAMENT. 

Eemember, also, what are the relations between the 
Impeiial Parliament and the Indian Government. 

“ It is not our business,” said Mr, Gladstone on a memorable 
occasion, “ to advice wbafc machinery the Indian Government 
should use. It is our business to give to those representing Her 
Majest^^’s Government in India ample information as to what 
we believe to be sound principles of government. It is also the 
duty and the function of this House to comment upon any ease in 
which we think the authorities in India have failed to give due 
effect to those principles, but in the discharge of their high 
administrative functions, or as to the choice of means, there is no 
doubt that that should be left in their hands.” 

These words convdy a wise warning that the duty of 
England towards India is to form convictions on the 
general policy which, should guide the Govex-nment and to 
stimulate and strengthen and control the authorities in 
putting them into practice, {Eem\ hear.) They do not 
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imply any abnegation of the responsibilities of Parliament 
for the good government of India, and there is little echo 
of them of the pitiful appeal of the Indian bureaucracy to 
preserve India from Parliamentary interference. But 
they are a timely reminder to us that the function of 
Parliament is not to make any attempt to extend its direct 
rule to India, and that the details of administration must 
be left to the local authorities, upon whom must rest the 
personal responsibility of giving effect to the general prin- 
ciples which are laid down for their guidance. 

THE OPPOETONITIES OP A GENERAL ELECTION. 

All these are qualifications which it is necessary for us 
to bear in mind, but the great enduring fact remains that 
the Parliament of Great Britain and the people of England 
are the final arbiters of India’s destinies. (Applause ) 
It is not in India itself that the fate of India will 
ultimately be determined. Those are blind, and worse 
than blind, who ignore or depreciate the importance of 
the work that devolves on your English associates and 
on the delegates whom you may send from India to edu- 
cate and build up the growth of English public opinion in 
regard to India. The present is one of those critical periods 
that recur every few years. Ko one can say precisely 
when a general election will take place. But everyone 
knows that it cannot be much longer delayed, and in all 
human probability the interval between the twentieth and 
twenty-first Congress will witness the great upheaval to 
which we are looking forward in party politics at home, 
the expulsion of the present Government from office and 
the formation of another in its place, the appointment of a 
liiberal Secretary of State for India, and the beginning of 
a period during which it is reasonable to expect, not only 
the undoing of many of the mistakes committed during 
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ten dark years of reaction, but also some definite advance 
in the work of reconstruction. (Loud applause.) We 
stand at the parting of the ways. We see before us a 
period of hope of which for so long we have been unable to 
catch a gleam. But in order that this period may be 
rendered fruitful much will need to be done, and assuredly 
one of the first and most important things is ^ that the 
Indian National Congress should clearly and emphatically 
put forward its proposals, organise and inspire its forces, 
and make all necessary preparations for an epoch-making 
campaign, 

THE GROWTH OP A NATIONAL SPIRIT, 3 

What is the great political problem that lies before 
you ? What is the real meaning of the movement which 
has brought you together to-day and animates your thoughts 
and action ? It is the consciousness that your organisation 
is a national one, and that you are working together in the 
formation of a national movement with common sentiments 
of interest and patriotism. The different races, the 
numberless castes, classes, and creeds of India are welded 
together in your i*anks. This is primarily the result of 
education, the inestimable boon which, in accordance with 
a noble and liberal policy, England has extended to India. 
It is education, and education on English methods and on 
the lines of Western civilisation, that has served to unite 
the varying forces among the Indian populations. The Eng- 
lish language is the channel through which you are now 
able to meet on a common platform, and to give expression to 
your common interests and aspirations. At the same time 
the railways, the steamships, the post office, and the tele- 
graph have played their part in closing the gap that used 
to keep the different provinces of India asunder. I rejoice to 
see that this great movement is fully recognised by your 
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eountrymeB. It advances by leaps and bounds. Tlie ini' 
inistakaMe , y earning for nationality finds its , utterance 
tlirougii a; newspaper Press which has now become a potent 
factor in your politics. {Loud applause.) I have watched 
the growth of this Press, rising, in little more than one 
generation, from 'struggling, obscure, and fitful efforts, 
into an organ of great power, criticising the measures of 
Government with remaid?able independence and vigour, 
and continually checking the abases of executive authority. 
1 ' am not blind to its imperfections, but it is impossible 
not to admire the ability and patriotism with which it 
is conducted. The unanimity of this Press is as marked 
as the increase of its infiuence. (Appkmse.) The whole 
of its infi-iience is in the direction of nationalisation. 
A single note is struck. In every large town in India 
newspapers are now published, indentical in their spirit and 
in their common object, ail aiming and converging at 
the formation of a single political ideal. { Appkmse). 

The growth of a national spirit is the touchstone of 
your organisation. This assemblage of delegates to an 
Indian 'National Congress is the decisive evidence of ,„a 
national movement. The growth of an Indian nation is 
the great political revolution that is working before our 
eyes. There is no doubt of its meaning, its character, or 
its destination. It involves the introduction of no anarchi- 
cal element into India’s future : there is no sign of any 
rupture with the past. We know, indeed, that the present 
form of British administration cannot be permanent. The 
Hon. Mountstuart EIpMnstone, (applause) ivhose memory 
is still revei’ed in this Presidency, w^here he ruled as 
Governor for eight years, wrote as long ago as 1850 

f ooiieeive that the administration of all the ^departments of 
a great eoimtry by a small number of foreign visitors, In a ^ state 
of isolation produced by a difference religion, ideas, and 
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uers which cuts them off from all intimate communion with the 
people, can never be contemplated as a permanent state of things*. 
I conceive, also, that the progress of education among the Natives 
renders such a scheme impracticable, even if it were otherwise free 
from objection, {AppUmse,^) 

Every thinking man must know that these words are 
true. But we know also that the connection between India 
and England will not be snapped. The English language, 
while it is the means of enabling you to attain unity, binds 
you also to Great Britain. The future of India is linked 
with that of England, and it is to Engiand’that India must 
always look for guidance, assistance, and [protection in her 
need. 

A COMPLEX PROBLEM. 

We have to deal with a problem of extraordinary 
difficulty and complexity. We are face to face with a 
great upheaval which has revolutionised all departments 
of thought, inspired the aspirations of diverse communities- 
and infused the sense of nationality throughout a vast 
and surging empire. I have just quoted the words of a 
sagacious and eminent Anglo-Indian, uttered more than 
fifty years ago. I will supplement them by a quotation 
from one who is universally recognised as the greatest and 
most successful of Britain’s proconsuls. More than 
twenty years have now elapsed since Lord Cromer 
{cheers) said : — ^ 

No one who watches the signs of the times in India with even, 
moderate care can doubt that we have entered upon a period of 
change. The spread of education, the increasing influence of a 
free Press, the substitution of legal for discretionary administra- 
tion, the progress of railways and telegraphs, the easier eolnmuni- 
eation with Europe, and the more ready influx of European ideas, 
are beginning to produce a marked effect upon the people.. 
New ideas are springing up. New aspirations are being called 
forth. The power of public opinion is growing daily. Such a 
condition of affairs is one in which the task of Government, and. 
especially of a despotic Government, is beset with difficulties of no 
light kind. To move too fast is dangerous, hut to lag behind is^ 
49 
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more dangerous still. The problem is how to deal with this new- 
born spirit of progress, raw and superfieial as in many respects it 
is, so as to direct it into the right course, and to derive from it all 
•the benefits which its development is capable of ultimately confer- 
ring upon the country, and at the same time to prevent it from 
becoming, through blind indifference or stupid repression, a source 
of serious political danger. It is only what ought to be expected 
by every thoughtful man, that, after fifty years of free Press and 
thirby years of expanding education, with European ideas flowing 
into the country on every side, and old indigenous customs, habits 
and prej udices breaking down, changes should he taking place in 
the thoughts, the desires, and the aims of the intelligent and 
educated men of the country which no wise and cautious Govern- 
ment can afford to disregard, and to which they must gradually 
adapt their system of administration if they do not wish to see it 
shattered by forces which they have themselves called into being 
but which they have failed to guide and control. {Loud applause^J 

THE FUTILITY OF REACTION. 

This quotation is a long one, but it is fraught with 
wisdom, and it is needless to say that, during the twenty 
years which have since elapsed, the conditions mentioned 
by Lord Cromer have developed with increasing rapidity. 
It is not within the power of any man to obstruct the tide 
of progress, otherwise than for a time, by a policy of 
reaction. {Hear, hear,) The period of Lord Ripon, {loud 
cheers) and of his Finance Minister, {continued cheers) 
who is now Lord Cromer, has been well described as the 
Golden Age of Indian Reformers, when the aspirations of 
the people were encouraged, education and local self-govern- 
ment were fostered, and the foundations of Indian nation- 
ality were firmly laid. {Applause.) The natural trend of 
official opinion has been to assert itself in a reactionary 
outburst against this development, disparaging the vantage 
ground acquired in the past, {Shame,) We are told that 
the salvation of India is not to be sought on the field of 
politics at the present stage of her development, that there 
are many other fields of usefulness and power which lie 
around the citadel of politics, and that when these fields 
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are occupied, the entrance to real political life will be easy, 
natural, and safe. We read in the columns of the Times : — 

We musfc wearily retrace our steps and devote our energies to 
educating the Indians in character and conamon sense. Then, andl 
not till then, can we put them out into the polyteehnie of local 
■ \«elf“governm0n^'« 

We must wait, forsooth, for a working reality ‘hintil 
generations of really educated Indians have come and 
gone/’ {Ironical laughter.) We are told that the weakness 
and limitations of the newly-educated classes are now more 
clearly perceived, and that the complexities of the pi^oblems 
of Oriental politics are more distinctly realised. These are 
the commonplaces of reaction. They are the arguments of 
Mr. Hoodie in his fatuous oration by Sydney Smith. 
{Loud laughter.) But it is not by indulgence in such 
vague generalities that the current of advance can be 
stemmed. {A voice — ** iVb, Of what avail is it 

to disparage Burke and Macaulay and Bright, Ripon, 
Oromer, and Elphinstone ? You cannot withstand the 
flowing tide. Temporary spasms of reaction are inevitable. 
They pass away like footprints on the sand, and we need 
not trouble ourselves too much with vexatious aberrations 
from the path of progress. They will be quickly forgo tteuo 
I have seen signs among you of depression, and have noticed 
a tendency to submit with resignation to the policy of a 
regime which affords no encouragement to your aspirations. 

I am not surprised at these symptoms, but assuredly you 
have little cause for giving way to a sense of despondency. 

It is not reserved to any human agency to set back the 
dial of time. The result of reaction is always to galvanise 
into fresh life. Be vigilant, therefore ; be hopeful ; be of 
good cheer and of a gladsome countenance. Relax not 
your efforts, for the waves of progress are irresistibly 
dashing against the breakwater of prejudice, and even now 
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the day is dawning which Macaulay declared would be the 
proudest day of England's history. (Loud applause,) 

THE IDEAL OF INBIA’s FUTUEE;^ 

Let us accustom ourselves to the conception which the 
realisation of a national spirit in India involves. The pre» 
sent form of British administration cannot survive thi 
fulfilment of those national tendencies which the British 
Government itself has brought into existence, But India 
is bound to England as England is to India. England has 
incurred liabilities not lightly to be set aside, and she 
should no more break from her past than should India 
break from the traditions of her history. It was. lately 
declared by a high authority that he could not conceive of 
a time as remotely possible in which it would be either 
practicable or desirable that Great Britain should take her 
hand from the Indian plough. But such is not my con- 
ception of India's future, An abrupt retreat would, indeed, 
be advocated by no one, and the process of reconstruction 
cannot be effected otherwise than by slow and gradual 
means. Many years must elapse before we can expect the 
consummation of a reconstructive policy. But it is a policy 
which we should always keep before our eyes. Indian 
patriots look back on their past with a Just sense of pride, 
and they know that India will again take her own rank 
among the nations of the East. They are striving for the 
attainment of this ideal which, however it may be delayed 
or marred in execution, is sure in' the event, {Loud 
applause,) 

Autonomy is the keynote of England's true relations 
with her great Colonies. It is the keynote also of India’s 
destiny. It is more than this : it is the destiny of the 
world. {Hea/r^ hear,) Tho tendency of Empire in the 
civilised world is in the direction of compact autonomous 
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States which are federated together and attached by 
common motives and self-interest to a central power. You 
have already local legislatures, in which a certain measure 
of representation has been granted to the Indian people, 
A small concession has been made in this direction, but it 
is wholly inadequate to meet growing demands. In the 
cautions and gradual development of representation, in the 
increase of your power and influence in India itself, in- 
volving the ultimate extension of autonomy, we shall And 
the appropriate and natural prize and legitimate goal for 
Indian aspirations. It was the dream of John Bright, and 
he indulged in no mere mystic prophecy when he foresaw 
that India would fulfil her ultimate destinies by a process 
of evolution, out of which she would emerge, not through 
force or violence as an independent State, or torn from the 
Mother Country, or abandoned to England’s enemies, but 
as a federated portion of the dominion of the great British 
Empire. The ideal of an Indian patriot is the establish- 
ment of a federation of free and separate States, the Unit- 
ed States of India, placed on a fraternal footing with the 
Self-Governing Colonies, each with its own local autonomy, 
cemented together under the segis of Great Britain. That 
is a forecast of a future, dim and distant though it be, the 
gradual realisation of which it is the privilege of Govern- 
ment to regulate, and the aim and hope and aspiration of 
ijhe Indian people to attain, 

This is our ideal of India’s future. The process of 
reconstruction should be always before our eyes. Changes 
may, and should, be gradual, but they must come, and w© 
should prepare ourselves for their realisation. Statesman- 
ship consists in foreseeing, and we are all of us the better 
for the exercise of forethought. Familiarise yourselves, 
therefore, with a conception of India’s future, which gathers 
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as it grows, and insensibly'' attracts into tlie political 
evolution all other great problems of economic and social 
reform which are awaiting solution , {A'pplause,) 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 

What is your economic problem ? It is the poverty 
of your people, No one who considers the economic 
condition of India can doubt that one of its greatest evils 
is to be found in the fact that the great mass of the people 
are dependent upon the cultivation of the soil. The es- 
tablishment of large industries capitalised by Englishmen 
affords but a poor compensation for the variety of indi- 
genous industries once spread through the country. An 
India supplying England with its raw products and 
dependent upon the West for all its more important 
manufactures, is not a condition of affairs which "an Indian 
patriot can contemplate with equanimity. I may be allow- 
ed to appropriate the words which have been uttered by 
your distinguished Yiceroy in another connection : . 

There is no spectacle which finds less favour in my eye» 
than that ofsa cluster of Europeans settling down upon a foreign 
country and sucking from it the moisture which ought to give 
sustenance to its own people, 

India is the field where British capital is invested, 
but all the interest that is reaped therefrom passes to the 
pocket of the investor, and he takes it to England. This 
is a part of the economic drain which has been sneered at 
as a copy-book fallacy ” and as “ a foolish and dangerous 
illusion.^' But how can it be denied that it would be 
vastly more beneficial to India if the wealth produced in 
the country were spent in the country? India^ is poor 
and there are those who believe that in consequence of 
its political conditions it is becoming poorer; but the 
ambition of your people is to take their place among 
other nations in the future federation of the world 
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Your opposition to %he exploitation of your country by 
foreigners is based upon a conviction that this exploitation 
is a real obstacle to your progress, and you do not need to 
be assured by me that the prosperity of your counbry 
depends on the diminution of its economic drain and 
on the conservation of its resources for ultimate develop- 
ment by indigenous agency. {Hear^ hear,) 1 am glad 
to recognise the growing tendency of Indians to help- 
themselves. The death of Mr. Tata (applause) was an 
irreparable loss, but there are others, stimulated by his- 
example, who will strive to take his place. The Industrial 
Exhibitions in connection with the annual meetings of our 
Congress are a satisfactory evidence of the tendency of 
which I speak. The difficulties are immense, for the essen- 
tial difficulty always hinges on the disagreeable truth that 
there can be no revival of Indian industry without some 
displacement of British industry. (Hear, hear,) But the- 
first steps have been taken, and a start made by Indian- 
capitalists. The beginnings are small, very small at present,, 
but like the little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand they 
may grow and swell with a full promise of abundance. It 
rests with you to see that the present impetus does not flag 
or dissipate itself in idle words. 

THE PROBLEM OF WESTERN INFLUENCES ON THE EAST. 

Look at J apan ! The force which has made Japan 
what she is, is an absorbing patriotism derived from, and 
dependent on, her national existence. It is based on col- 
lective action which independence alone can give. W^hat 
an inspiration is afforded by the character of these Eastern 
islanders ! What an example have they not set to the East 
of the power of a patriotic spirit ! The conditions in India 
do not paint to any early renaissance such as we have wit- 
n essed in Japan, But the changes that are taking places 
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among you are as remarkable in their social, moral, and 
religious isolations as in their political and economic aspects, 
and your nascent nationalism is the magnet which holds 
together the solvent influences of Western civilisation let 
loose on the simple society of the East. Under the imme- 
diate effect of these influences, your old organisations are 
crumbling up, and you have entered upon a long period 
of transition preparatory to the establishment of a new 
order. The result of English education has been to break 
the continuity of centuries, and the problem now is to 
bridge over the period of disorder with the least disturb- 
ance. Official interference was unavoidable in the first 
instance-— in no other way could a beginning have been 
made but the educational movement in India now stands 
in need of no such stimulus. It is in matters of education 
more than any other that the people of the country have 
become 1 ipe for self-government. {Hear^ hea7\) Systematic 
•education is already falling into the hands of private 
enterprise. The time has come for the Government to 
trauisfer its educational endowments to the custody of those 
who have been educated through them. The present system 
of University education should be reconstituted on a repre- 
sentative basis. A policy which proposes to knit together 
still tighter the bonds of official control is absolutely 
retrograde. *{Hear^ hear,) It has been condemned by every 
section of Indian opinion ; and though it may temporarily 
prevail it will be as evanescent as it is unsound. It is only 
through the educated members of your own community 
that it will be possible to guide your countrymen at large, 
so as to ensure that the changes which are being wrought 
by contact with the West shall be effected without danger 
and in a healthy manner. It is reserved for you to link 
the present with the past and to introduce modifications 
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with regard to the antecedents which always must 
powerfully affect the environment in which you are placed. 
The problem of grafting Western ideas on to an Oriental 
stock is now ready for solution in the only way in which 
a successful solution is possible by means of Orientals 
who, having been thoroughly imbued with a knowledge 
of Western civilisation, have at the same time not lost 
sight of the traditions of their past. 

THE KEYNOTE OP ABMINISTRATIVB REPORM. 

I will not dwell on the constitutional modifications, 
the administrative changes, which were foreshadowed by 
Lord Cromer twenty years ago. You will dilate on many 
of these in the discussion of the resolutions which it will 
be my duty to submit for the approval of this Congress. 
These resolutions will be transmitted by me for the 
consideration of the Government of India. We cannot 
tell what consideration they may there receive. A 
bureaucratic Government is not likely to under-estimate 
the value of any administrative reform which it puts for- 
ward of its own initiative or the urgency of the call for its 
•introduction. But when the proposed reforms are pressed 
on them from outside and affect their own constitution, we 
need have no apprehension of undue haste or injudicious 
eagerness to accept them. Of this at least we are conscious, 
that our proposals are worthy of consideration, for they 
bear the hall-mark of Indian public opinion and will be en- 
dorsed by the organs of your educated countrymen through- 
out the length and breadth of India. The keynote of 
administrative reform is the gradual substitution of Indian 
for European official agency. {Bear^ hear.) This is the one 
end towards which you are concentrating your efforts, and 
the concession of this demand is the only means of satis- 
-fying the most reasonable of your legitimate aspirations. 
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Lord Eipon Justly urged on behalf of his scheme of local 
self-government that it would be an instrument of political 
education. {Loud applmm.) And it may be as truly said 
that if we desire to eventually establish an independent 
Government, we can only do so by training the people to a 
sense of self-help and self-reliance through familiarity with 
the details, as well as the principles of executive adminis- 
tration. We pray that our rulers may be endowed with 
this desire. It is no unworthy aim that we hold out to 
them for fulfilment. It is a title to glory all their own that 
they found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of sub- 
jection, and have so ruled them as to make them desirous 
of all the privileges of citizenship. {Cheers.) But however 
great may be their energy and activity in working through 
an official agency, it counts as dross if they lack the higher 
genius of educating the people by making them work for 
themselves, of evoking their powers by affording them 
opportunities for their^exercise, and of raising them from a 
condition of mere passive subjection to a capacity for the • 
discharge of higher responsibility. A nation is the best 
administered which can manage its own concerns with the 
least aid from Government ; and no system of administra- 
tion can be progressive or beneficial which crushes out 
the self-reliance of the people and blights their legitimate 
aspirations to realise their destiny through their own exer- 
tions. {Eeav-^ hear,) 

BECOXSTITUTION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE SEPA- 

EATIOX OP EXECUTOT AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS. 

To meet this end the complete reconstitution of the 
Indian Civil Service is necessary. It is surprising how 
little change there has been in the form of administration 
in India during the past century. The character of the 
Civil Service has been theoretically unchanged. It is a fine 
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oM serviee, of which I, of all men, have reason to speak 
with respect. It has enrolled within its ranks men, of whom 
the Mother Ootintry may well be proud. It is, however, a 
form of administration both bureaucratic and autoeratiCy, 
and an organisation suited only to a government by 
foreigners. It has been perceptibly weakening from its in- 
herent inapplicability to an environment where changes are 
becoming rapid. It must pass away, after a prolonged 
period of magnificent work, to be replaced by a more popu- 
lar system which shall perpetuate its efiiciency while avoid- 
ing its defects. The Government should now find express- 
ion in a form of administration more representative and 
less concentrated in individuals. The principles of 
administration for which we are indebted to Lord Ripon 
have paved the way for this reform, and centralisation is 
already giving way to local self-government. (Applaiise) 
In the natural course of things, administrative officers must 
be chosen more and more from the permanent residents of 
the locality. The injurious custom of constant transfex-s 
and changes will then cease. The interests of efficiency 
and economy will alike be served by the appointment of 
Indians on the spot to perform functions for which we now 
import foreigners from Europe and Indians brought fi’om 
every other part of the province than that in which they 
are employed. {Hear, hear.) In the judicial branch of 
the service, reorganisation is immediately required. The 
members of the Civil Service, when very young and very ; 
ignorant of the language, are vested with magisterial 
powers beyond compaidson greater than those possessed by ! 
corresponding functionaries under any civilised Govern- 
ment, and it would be strange indeed if they were not led 
into occasional errors and sometimes into abuse of power. 
It is the system that is to blame. Thex’e is 
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longer any reason why, over the greater part of India, 
important judicial functions should be discharged by 
persons of immature years, and it is a crying reform 
in regard to the administration of justice (in all but 
backward tracts where the patriarchal system must still 
prevail) that only those persons should be vested with 
judicial powers whose age, training, and experience afford 
a guarantee for the proper exercise of authority. Patience 
and discrimination, respect for the forms of law, rigid 
imperviousness to rumour and to outside report — these are 
some of the qualifications which are the essential attributes 
of the judicial office. There is no stage in the career of a 
civilian which affoi*ds him the opportunity for their 
acquisition. The whole training of an Indian civilian 
unfits him for judicial work. The remedy lies in the com- 
plete separation of the judicial from the executive service^ 
and judicial appointments should be reserved, as they are 
in other countries, for members of the legal profession 
who are trained to undertake the duties attaching to them. 
In no other way would the separation be really complete, 
and by no other process of selection is it possible to secure 
the proper discharge of judicial functions. {Applause) 
EXLAEOEMEHT OP THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

The greatest of the administrative reforms which 
have been effected in India since Lord Eipon^s time is the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on a partially 
representative basis. {Loud applause) I congratulate 
the Indian l!^ational Congi’ess on the no inconsiderable 
share of which it may boast in the accomplishment of this 
reform. The Indian Councils Act, which was passed in 
1892, has operated to the general satisfaction of the 
public and to the advantage of Government. But it was 
not a perfect measure, and it labours under defects which 
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no amount of tactfulness 01* happy give-and-take on the 
part of Provincial Governors or elected members can ob- 
viate. It is impossible to give adequate representation to 
a Province containing many millions of inhabitants in a 
Council of only twenty members. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to enlarge the Councils. It is expedient also to secure 
their stability and dignity by including in their constitu- 
tion those noblemen whose position and status in the 
country entitle them to be recognised as legislators. "We 
ought never to lose sight of the fact that India, in spite of 
all its changes, is and always has been an aristocratic and 
conservative country, and that any attempt to democratise 
Indian institutions is calculated to result in failure. The 
adoption of a scheme for enlarged Councils on a really 
representative basis would not only afford satisfaction to 
the educated classes of the community, but it would gratify 
and conciliate the nobility and ensure for them a share in 
the responsibilities of administration commensurate to 
their rank, 

FINANCIAL COKTTROL IN TIBET. 

It is necessary also to increase the power of these 
Councils, especially in regard to matters of finance. At 
present a budget is submitted to them for their informa- 
tion, and they are entitled to criticise it, but they have no 
power to control or vote against its provisions. Vast sums 
of money are annually spent on enterprises which exclu- 
sively affect your interests, but your representatives possess 
no check whatever over the outlay, and as there is none in 
Parliament, so it is the more necessary that it should be 
exercised in India itself. I will take a concrete case : the 
cost of the Tibetan expedition. When Mr. Brodrick was 
lately challenged in the House of Commons on this ques- 
tion, he exclaimed that those should pay the piper who 
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called the tune. Was there ever a grosser travesty or 
more mischievous misuse of this familiar proverb ? {Shame, 
shame,) I think we know who called the tune. It was 
certainly not the people of India. Is there a single man 
in this vast representative assembly who would hold him- 
self in the smallest degree responsible for undertaking or 
recommending that expedition ? There is not one. (-4 
Voice “ The people of India are, and were, unani- 

mously opposed to it, I speak for you all. There is not 
one of you who does not unreservedly condemn this act of 
wanton violence and aggression, and who does not deplore 
the ruthless slaughter of imperfectly armed monks and 
simple shepherds, ‘‘ whose bones lie scattered on the 
mountains cold,” and whose only offence consisted in their 
resisting invasion and disarmament in their own country. 
{Hear ^ hear.) And. yet, in spite of universal protest, the 
whole of this expedition, which was undertaken to increase 
Britain's trade and establish what is described as Imperial 
prestige in Central Asia, is imposed upon the overburdened 
and poverty-stricken people of India. {Shame.) I can 
recall many instances of financial injustice which have 
been perpetrated in the interests of England in her 
dealings with this country, but none more indefensible 
and impossible to justify in a properly constituted 
Council. 

THE PROPOSED PARTITION OP BENGAL. 

A word, too, I wish to say on a subject which is so 
justly agitating the minds of my old friends in Bengal ; 

I allude to the proposed partition of that province. *We 
shall recognise that this is a matter of more than local 
interest when we recall that the sinister aspect of the 
proposal is to shatter, if it be possible to do so, the unity, 
and to undermine the feelings of solidarity which are so 
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happily established among the members o£ a compact and 
national branch of the Empire. {Hear^ hear.) The idea 
of the severance of the oldest and most populous and 
wealthy portion of the province, and the division of its 
people into two arbitrary sections, has given a profound 
shock to the Bengali race. I do not think I ever remember 
popular sentiment to have been more deeply stirred than 
it has been by this scheme for the separation of one-half 
of Bengal from the capital of the province and its amalga- 
mation with Assam. It has been suggested that there 
should be a new Lieutenant-Governorship with all its ex- 
pensive paraphernalia of a large secretariat and separate 
departments ; a scheme which is not without its attraction 
to the members of an autocratic bureaucracy, who see 
before them the .prospect of additional offices and emolu- 
ments. But it is repugnant to the last degree to the in- 
habitants of the country affected, who are aghast at the 
idea of their exclusion from a province to which they are 
attached by all historic material, social and sentimental 
associations. I admit that it is desirable to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal frome some of the respon- 
sibilities which rest upon his shoulders. But this end may 
easily be attained by other means ; either by the appoint- 
ment of an Executive Council, or, 'preferably I think, by 
the separation of Behar, which is not peopled by Bengalis, 
and the constitution of that province, with a population of 
twenty millions in round numbers, as a separate adminis- 
tration with its own Chief Commissioner. It would be 
easy to devise a scheme which would not receive the unani- 
mous disapproval of the affected population. To press on 
proposals such as those which have been put forward for 
the break-up of Bengal against the loudly expressed wishes 
and sentiments of the Bengali people can only be describe^! 
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as a most arbitrary and unsympathetic evidence of irres- 
ponsible and autocratic statesmanship. {IIem% hear,) lam 
convinced that a Liberal Secretary of State would never 
sanction such proposals, and 1 fervently trust that the 
Government of India, in the exercise of their own good 
sense and better feeling, will not shrink from abandoning 
a project so universally condemned. 

INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

I will add another protest on the question of Indians in 
South Africa. We do not forget that Lord Lansdowne, 
a few weeks after the outbreak of the Boer War, in his 
dual capacity of Secretary of State for War and ex~Yiceroj 
of India, assured a Sheffield audience that of all the mis- 
deeds of the Boers none filled him with so much anger as 
their treatment of British Indians ; and that he went so 
far as to paint a lurid picture of the political evils which 
might have been expected to follow in India itself if Eng- 
land had failed to put an end to such insolent injustice. 
It was on these grounds that the war was justified to the 
British public. In this way hope was afforded that at the 
close of the war the anti-Indian policy of the Boers would 
he reversed. But has it been reversed ? Par from it. 
Peace having been secured, the British rulers of the 
Transvaal have applied themselves with British vigour and 
precision to the task of enforcing Boer law. In dealing 
with Indian colonists their little finger has been thicker 
than Mr. Kruger’s loins, and where he had chastised with 
whips, they have chastised with scorpions. Fortunately, 
your fellow-countrymen were not dismayed : they lost no 
opportunity of asserting their rights, and their efforts have 
at last been awarded by a decision of the Supreme Court 
which has vindicated their claim to trade in any part of 
the Transvaal, The response to this has been an official 
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agitation to set aside this decision by legislation, and in 
a despatch to His Majesty’s Government, Lord Milner 
actually writes : 

I think that to attempt to place coloured people on an equal- 
ity with whites in South Africa is wholly impracticable, and 
that, moreover, it is in principle wrong. 

What a hopeless attitude is indicated in these words !.’ 
Before the war Indians were free to enter the country 
without restriction or payment of registration fee, resi- 
dence in any part of the Bepublie was permitted, and 
freedom to travel was allowed. Under British rule no 
immigration is permitted other than under severe restric- 
tions {shame) and the payment of an annual registrajiiom 
fee of <£3 ; all Indians, excepting those who pass aH’ 
educational test in a language other than their own, are 
compelled to reside in locations, and a vexatious- 
system of photographic passes has been esta- 
blished without warrant in law ; inoperative Boer 
enactments have been brought into force and render- 
ed more stringent by Ordinances or executive orders,, 
and British Indians have been offensively classed in 
legislation with Hotteiltots. {Loibd aides of ShamSy 
shamed) These are the grievances of which we complain,, 
and I rejoice to think tliat a resolution protesting against 
them will be framed by this Congress, which, I venture to > 
hope, will strengthen the hands of the Government of 
India in withstanding the further perpetration of avoid- 
able wrong. 

CONCLUSION. 

I am now bringing my remarks to a conclusion. We- 
have good grounds for hope. The foundations of the-, 
future have been laid, and a superstructure is arising upon, 
them. Skill, care, and forethought are needed : enthu- 
siasm tempered by prudence in the construction of the- 
50 ■ - . ■ 
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•edifice, liberality and largeness of conception in the design. 
You are the nucleus of a movement the power of which 
grows every day, and already supplies the most potent 
impulse in inspiring, instructing, and controlling the 
varied forces upon which the future of India depends. 
It has been the labour of my life to endeavour to amelior- 
ate the relations between rulers and the ruled, to soften 
asperities and to evoke confidence and lespect ^through 
sympathy. {Gheers.) My position among you to-day is 
an evidence that I have not altogether failed. I have 
.carried on the golden lamp to those who shall come after 
me. I have never despaired of the present or doubted of 
the success which is destined eventually to crown your 
■efibrts. But it is upon yourselves that you must rely for 
the initiation and development of schemes which depend 
in their systematic application and fulfilment, upon the 
local source from which they emanate. You are not 
without the noblest stimulus to co-operate with heart and 
soul in the gimt work that lies before you. The memory 
of the dead is with us at this hour. May the memories of 
Bam Mohun Boy and Dayanand, the energising labours 
of Kristo Das Pal, of Telang and Banade, whose names we 
have inscribed with reverential love on the roll of Indian 
• patriots, infuse into your hearts the zeal and strength to 
•devote your own lives to the service of your country. 
Strive to show yourselves constantly worthy of your cause: 
{Loud applmm.) You have incurred grave responsibilities, 
do not shrink from the honest endeavour to discharge 
them worthily. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, cot in figures on a dial ; 

We should count life by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thicks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

iabonr' each in your own sphere, as you are bound to do, 
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to hand on to your successors the large endowments you 
have received, augmented and improved by your own 
exertions. Be tolerant towards all. And especially take 
to heart the need of brotherly feeling towards one another 
and of a spirit of veneration and gratitude to your leaders 
In this national movement. Eemember that moral improve- 
ment is the only source of real unity, and as such of dig- 
nity as well as happiness. ( V<QoifeTom and prolonged 
•cheei^s.) 


Ttventy-fo^st Congress— Benares— 1 905. 
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IKO^EODUCTION. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank, 
you from the bottom of my heart for the great, the 
signal honour, which you have conferred upon me by 
electing me to preside over your deliberations this year. 
As has been said by more than one of my predecessors, 
the Presidentship of the Congress is the highest distinc- 
tion, which it is in the power of our countrymen to bestow 
upon any one; and proud indeed is that moment in an 
Indian^s life, when he receives at your hands this most 
conspicuous mark of your confidence and your favour. As 
I, however, stand before you to-day, it is not so much the 
honour of the position, great as that is, as the responsi- 
bility which it imposes upon me that occupies my thoughts. 
When I was first invited nearly four months ago to accept 
this office, we were able to see on the horizon only the 
small cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. Since then the 
sky has been overcast and for some time a storm has been 
raging ; and it is with rocks ahead and angry waves beat- 
ing around that I am called upon to take charge of the 
vessel of the Congress. Even the stoutest heart among us 
may well own to a feeling of anxiety in such a situation. 
Let us, however, humbly trust that in this holy city of 
Benares, the Divine guidance, on which we may securely 
throw ourseh^es, will not fail us, and that the united 
wisdom and patriotism of the delegates assembled w-ill 
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enable the Congress to emerge from the present crisis with 
unimpaired and even enhanced prestige and usefulness. 

THE PBINCB ANB PEINCES3 OP WALES.. 

Gentlemen, our first duty to-day is to offer our most 
loyal and dutiful welcome to Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on the "occasion of this their 
first to visit India. The Throne in England is above all 
parties — beyond all controversies. It is the permanent 
seat of the majesty, the honour and the benifieence of the 
British Empire. And in offering our homage to its illus- 
trious occupants and their heirs and representatives, we 
not only perform a loyal duty, but also express the grati- 
tude of our hearts for all thit is noble and high-minded 
in England’s connection with India. "The late Queen- 
Empress, again, was known, within the limits of her 
constitutional position, to exercise during her reign her 
vast infiuence in favour of a policy of justice and sym- 
pathy towards the Indian people. We can never forget that 
the great Proclamation of 1858, on which we take our 
stand so largely in 'our constitutional struggle, was not 
only in spirit but also in substance her own declaration of 
the principles, on which India was to be governed. The 
present King-Emperor has announced his resolve to walk 
in the footsteps of his mother, and we have no doubt that 
the Prince of Wales is animated by the same desire to see 
a policy of righteousness pursued towards India. We 
rejoice that His Royal Highness and his noble consort 
have come out amongst us to acquaint themselves per- 
sonally with the ancient civilization of this country and 
its present condition. The Congress earnestly and res- 
pectfully wishes Their Royal Highnesses a most successful 
tour through India, and it humbly trusts that the know- 
edge they will acquire and the recollections they will 
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carry back with them will constitute a fresh bond oF 
sympathy and attachment between the Royal Family in 
England and the Princes and Peoples of this country. 

THE NEW YICEROY. 

The Congress also offers a most cordial and respectful 
welcome to Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Minto. The 
new Viceroy assumes the responsibilities of his office at a 
critical juncture. The temper of the people, so sorely 
tried daring the last three years, calls for the exercise of 
wise and statesmanlike conciliation on the part of those 
who are in authority, if further estrangement between the 
rulers and the ruled is to be prevented. I earnestly trust 
that such conciliation will be forthcoming. Meanwhile 
special responsibility rests upon all to see to it that the 
immediate task that confronts His Excellency is not made 
more difficult than it already is. The difficulties of the 
situation are not of Lord Minto’s creating, and he has a 
right to expect the co-operation of both the officials and 
the public in his* , endeavours to terminate a state of ten- 
sion, which has already produced deplorable results and 
which cannot be prolonged without serious detriment to 
the best interests of the country. 

DORD CURZON’s ADMINISTRATION. 

Gentlemen, how true it is that to everything there is 
an end ! Thus even the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon has 
come to a close I For seven long years, all eyes had con- 
stantly to turn to one masterful figure in the land, — now 
in admiration, now in astonishment, more often in anger 
and in pain, till at last it has become difficult to realize 
that a change has really come. For a parallel to such an 
administration, we must, I think, go back to the times of 
Aurangzeb in the history of our own country. There we 
fi:nd the same attempt at a rule excessively centralized 
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and intensely personal, the same strenuous purpose, the 
same overpowering consciousness of duty, the same mar- 
vellous capacity for work, the same sense of loneliness^ 
the same persistence in a policy of distrust and repression,, 
resulting in bitter exasperation all round. I think even 
the most devoted admirer of Lord Curzon cannot claim 
that he has strengthened the foundations of British rule- 
in India. In some respects, His Lordship will always be 
recognized as one of the greatest Englishmen that ever 
came out to this country. His wonderful intellectual 
gifts, his brilliant powers of expression, his phenomenal 
energy, his boundless enthusiasm for work,— these will 
ever be a theme of just and unstinted praise. But the 
gods are jealous, and amidst such lavish endowments, they 
withheld from him a sympathetic imagination, without 
which no man can ever understand an alien people ; and 
it is a sad truth that to the end of his administration* 
Lord Curzon did not really undei’stand the people of India^ 
This was at the root of his many inconsistencies and made 
him a perpetual puzzle to most men. And thus the man, 
who professed in all sincerity, before he assumed the reins 
of ofEce, his great anxiety to show the utmost deference 
to the feelings and even the prejudices of those over whom 
he was set to rule, ended by denouncing in unmeasured 
terms not only the present generation of Indians but also- 
their remote ancestors and even the ideals of their race,, 
which they cherish above everything else ; he, who, in the 
early part of his"ad ministration, publicly warned the official 
classes that “ official wisdom is not so transcendent as to- 
be superior to the stimulus and guidance of public 
opinion and who declared that in the present state of 
India “ the opinion of the educated classes is one which ife 
is not statesmanship to ignore or to despise, ” "" ended by 
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’trampling more systematically upon that Gpinion than any 
of his predecessors, and claiming for his own Judgment 
and that of his official colleagues a virtual character of 
infallibility. The fact is that Lord Ourzon came to India 
■ with certain fixed ideas. To him India was a country, 
iwhere the Englishman was to monopolise for all time all 
power and talk all the while of duty. The Indian^s only 
business was to be governed, and it was a sacrilege on his 
part to have any other aspiration. In his scheme of things 
there was no room for the educated classes of the country ; 
and having failed to amuse them for any length 
of time by an empty show of taking them into his 
confidence, he proceeded in the end to repress them. Even 
in his last farewell speech at the Byculla Club in Bombay, 
India exists only as a scene of the Englishman’s labours, 
with the toiling millions of the country — eighty per cent, 
of the popnlation — in the background. The remaining 
twenty per cent,, for aught they are worth, might as well 
be gently swept into the sea ! Had Lord Curzon been less 
self co itred, had he had more humilifcy in his nature, he 
might perhaps have discovered his mistake before it was 
too late. This would probably have enabled him to avoid 
giving so much oftence and causing so much pain as he 
unhappily did during the last two years, but I doubt if the 
main current of his administration would even 
then have iiowed in another channel. Lord Curzon’s 
highest ideal of statesmanship is efficiency of administra- 
tion. He does not believe in what Mr. Gladstone used to 
•call the principles of liberty as a factor of human progress. 
He has no sympathy with popular aspirations, and when 
he finds them among a subject people, he thinks he is render- 
ing their country a service by trying to put them down. 
Thus in hfs Byculla Club speech he actually stated that he 
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bad not offered political concessions to the people of India, 
because be did not regard it as wisdom or statesmanship 
in the interests of India itself to do so I ” Taking Lord 
Oarzon at his highest, we find him engaged in a herculean 
attempt to strengthen the Englishman’s monopoly of power 
in India and stem the tide of popular agitation and dis- 
content by rousing the members of the bureaucracy to a 
sense of duty similar to his own and raising the standard of 
administrative efficiency all round. The attempt has failed, 
as it was bound to fail. Never was discontent in India 
more acute and widespread than when the late Viceroy 
laid down the reins of office; and as regards the bureau- 
cratic monopoly of power, I think we are sensibly nearer 
the time when it will be successfully assailed. 

One claim Lord Curzon advanced in his farewell speech 
at Bombay, which it is necessary to examine a little. He 
told his hearers, as he had done once before — on the occasion 
of the last Budget — that even if he had incurred the 
hostility of educated Indians, the masses would be grateful 
to him for what he had done for them. This attempt to 
distinguish between the interests of the educated classes 
and those of the bulk of their countrymen is a favourite 
devise with those who seek to repress the legitimate aspira- 
tions of our people. It is significant that Lord Curzon had 
never resorted to it till he had finally broken with the 
educated classes. We know of course that the distinction 
is unreal and ridiculous, and we know also that most of 
those who use it as a convenient means to disparage the 
educated classes cannot themselves really believe in it. 
Lord Curzon mentions the reduction of the salt duty, the 
writing off’ of famine arrears, the increased grants to 
primary education and to irrigation, the attempt at Police 
Reform as measures on which he bases his claim. The 
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suggestion here is that lie adopted these measures for the 
good of the masses in spite of the opposition — at any rate^ 
the indifference— *of the educated classes when the plain 
fact is that it was the Congress that had been urging these 
measures year after year on the attention of Government 
and that it was only after years of persistent agitation that 
it was able to move the Government in the desired direc- 
tion. Four years ago, when, with a surplus of seven crpres 
or nearly five millions sterling in hand, the Government of 
India did not remit any taxation, and I ventured to com- 
plain of this in Council and to urge an immediate reduction 
of the salt duty. I well remember how Lord Curzon 
sneered at those who “ talked glibly ’’ of the burdens 
of the masses and of the necessity of lowering 
the salt tax ^ as a measure of relief! Lord Curzon 
was fortunate in coming to India when the currency 
legislation of Lord Lansdowne and Sir David Barbour had 
succeeded in artificially raising the rupee to its present 
level, thereby enabling the Government of India to save 
about four millions sterling a year on its Home Eemittances. 
This, with the recovery of the opium revenue, placed huge 
surpluses at Lord Curzoff s disposal throughout his adminis- 
tration, and he never knew a moment of that financial 
stress and anxiety, which his predecessors had to face for 
a series of years. Considering how large these surpluses 
have been, I do not think the relief given by Lord Curzon 
to the taxpayers of the country has by any means been 
liberal. He himself estimated last March the total amount 
of this relief at 7 millions sterling. He did not mention 
that during the same time he had taken from the tax- 
payers 33 millions sterling over and above the require- 
ments of the Government. Again, how paltry is the relief 
given by the reduction of the salt duty and the writing 
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off of famine arrears, compared witk the enormous injury 
done to the mass of our people by the artificial raising of 
the value of the rupee, which led to a heavy immediate 
depreciation of their small savings in silver and which 
makes a grievous addition to their permanent burdens by 
indirectly enhancing their assessments and increasing their 
debts to the money-lender, as prices adjust themselves to 
the new rupee ! Much has been made of Lord Curzon’s 
increased grants to px'imary education. Considering how 
little the State does in India for the education of the 
masses, it would have been astonishing, if with such 
surpluses Lord Ourzon had not made any addition to the 
educational expenditure of the country. But if he has 
given a quarter of a nullion more to education, he has 
given five millions a year more to the Army ; and with 
reckless profusion he has increased the salaries of European 
officials in many departments and has created several new 
posts for them. A spirit of expenditure,’^ to use an ex- 
pression of Mr. Gladstone’s, has been abroad in all direc-' 
tions during his time, and he has never practised the old- 
fashioned virtue of economy, with which the real interests 
of the people are bound up. Of course, a ruler cannot 
labour as devotedly as Lord Curzon has done for seven years 
for increased .efficiency without removing or mitigating 
important administrative evils; but that is quite different 
from a claim to champion the special interests of the 
masses, as against their natural leaders and spokesmen, the 
educated classes of the community. 

PARTITION OF BENGAL. 

Gentlemen, the question that is uppermost in the minds 
of us all at this moment is the Partition of Bengal, A cruel 
wrong has been inflicted on our Bengalee brethren, and the 
whole country has been stirred to ifes deepest depths in 
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sorrow and resentment, as had never been the case before. 
The scheme of partition, concocted in the dark and carried 
•out in the face of the fiercest opposition that any Govern- 
ment measure has encountered during the last half- a» 
century, will always stand as a complete illustration of the 
worst features of the present system of bureaucratic rule — 
its utter contempt for public opinion, its arrogant preten- 
tions to superior wisdom, its reckless disregard of the most 
cherished feelings of the people, the mockery of an appeal 
to its sense of justice, its cool preference of Service interests 
to those of the governed. Lord Ourzon and his advisers— if 
he ever had any advisers — could never allege that they had 
no means of judging of the depth of public feeling in 
the matter. All that could possiblythave been done by way 
■of a respectful representation of the views of the people had 
been done. As soon as it was known that a partition of 
some sort was contemplated, meeting after meeting of pro- 
test was held, till over five hundred public meetings in all 
parts of the Province had proclaimed in no uncertain voice 
that the attempt to dismember a compact and homogeneous 
province, to which the people were passionately attached 
and of which they were justly proud, was deeply resented 
and would be resisted to the uttermost. Memorials to the 
same effect poured in upon the Viceroy. The Secretary of 
State for India was implored to withold his sanction to 
the proposed measure. The intervention of the British 
House of Commons was sought first by a monster petition, 
signed by sixty thousand people, and later by means of a 
debate on the subject raised in the House by our ever- 
watchful friend, Mr. Herbert Eoberts, All proved un- 
availing. The Viceroy had made up his mind. The offi- 
cials under him had expressed approval. What business 
had the people to have an opinion of their own and to stand 
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in the way ? To add insuit to injury, Lord Curzon des- 
cribed the opposition to his measure as ‘‘ manufactured’’ — 
an opposition in which all classes of Indians, high and low, 
uneducated and educated, Hindus and Mahomedans had 
joined, an opposition than which nothing more intense,, 
nothing more widespread, nothing more spontaneous had 
been seen in this country in the whole course of our politi- 
cal agitation ! Let it be remembered that when the late 
Ticeroy cast this stigma on those who were ranged against 
his proposals, not a single public pronouncement in favour 
of those proposals had been made by any section of the 
couin^unity ; and that foremost among opponents of the 
measure were men like Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore and 
Sir Gurudas Banerj% Haja Peary Mohan Mukherji and Dr. 
Bash Behary Ghose, the Maharajas of Mymensing and 
Ka.«!simbazar, — men who keep themselves aloof from o] di- 
nary political agitation and never say a word calculated in 
any way to embarrass the authorities, and who came for- 
ward to oppose publicly the Partition project only froih an 
overpowering sense of the necessity of their doing what 
they could to avert a dreaded calamity. If the opinions of 
even such men are to be brushed aside with contempt, if all 
Indians are to be treated as no better than dumb-driven 
cattle, if men, whom any other country would delight to 
honour, are to be thus made to realize the utter humilia- 
tion and^helplessness of their position in their own land, then 
all I can say is Goodbye to all hope of co-operating in any 
way with the bureaucracy in the interests of the people !” 

I can conceive of no graver indictment of British Pule than 
that such a state of things should be possible after a 
hundred years of that rule. 

Gentlemen, I have carefully gone through all the 
papers which have been published by the Government on 
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this subject of Partition. Three things have struck me 
forcibly— determination to dismember Bengal at all costs, 
an anxiety to promote the interests of Assam at the ex- 
pense of Bengal, and a desire to suit everything to the 
interests and convenience of the Civil Service, It is not 
merely that a number of new prizes have been thrown into 
the lap of that Service — one Lieutenant-Governorship, two 
Memberships of the Board of Revenue, one Commissioner- 
ship of a Division, several Secretaryships and Tinder-Secre- 
taryships — -but alternative schemes of readjustment . have 
been rejected on the express ground that their adoption 
would be unpopular with members of the Service. Thus 
even if a reduction of the charge of the Lieutenant- 
“Governor of Bengal had really become inevitable — a conten- 
tion, which the greatest living authority on the subject, Sir 
Henry Cotton, who was Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
ment under seven Lieutenant-Governors, does not admit — 
one would have thought that the most natural course to 
take was to separate Behar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur from 
Bengal and form them into a separate Province. This 
would have made the Western Province one of 30 millions 
in place of the Eastern. But this, says the Government of 
India, ‘‘ would take from Bengal all its best districts and 
would make the Province universally unpopular.” This was 
of course a fatal objection, for compared with the displea- 
sure of the Civil Service, the trampling under foot of public 
opinion and the outraging of the deepest feelings of a whole 
people was a small matter ! But one can see that adminis- 
trative considerations were really only secondary in the 
determination of this question. The dismemberment of 
Bengal had become necessary, because in the view of the 
Government of India : 

“ it cannot be for the lasting good of any country or any people 
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that public opinion or what passes for it should be manufactured 
by a comparatively small number of people at a single centre and 
slkould be disseminated thence for universal adoption, all other 
view being discouraged or suppressed.” “From every point of 
view,” the Government further states, “it appears to us desirable 
to encourage the growth of centres of independent opinion, local 
aspirations, local ideals and to preserve the growing intelligence 
and enterprise of Bengal from being cramped and stunted by the 
process of forcing it prematurely into a mould of rigid and sterile 
uniformity.” 

You will see that this is only a paraphrase in Lord 
Curzon’s most approved style, of the complaint of the 
people of Bengal that their fair Province has been dis- 
membered to destroy their growing solidarity, cheek their 
national aspirations and weaken their power of co-operat- 
ing for national ends, lessen the influence of their edu- 
cated classes* with their countrymen, and reduce the 
political importance of Calcutta. After this let no apologist 
of the late Viceroy pretend that the object of the 
partition was administrative convenience and not political 
repression ! 

Gentlemen, it is difficult to speak in terms of due res- 
traint of Lord Curzon’s conduct throughout this aflfair. 
Having published his earlier and smaller scheme for public 
criticism, it was his clear duty to publish similarly the later 
and larger scheme, which he afterwards substituted for it. 
But in consequence of the opposition which the first scheme 
encountered, he abandoned the idea of taking the public 
any more into his confidence and proceeded to work in the 
matter in the dark. For more than a year nothing further 
was heard of his intentions, and while he was silently ela- 
borating the details of his measure, he allowed the impres- 
sion to prevail that the Government had abandoned the 
Partition project. And in the end, when he had succeeded 
in securing the Secretary of State’s sanction to the scheme, 
it was from Simla, where he and his official colleagues 
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were beyond the reach of public opinioBj that he sprang 
the final orders of Government upon an unprepared people,. 
Then suddenly came his resignation. And the people per- 
mitted themselves for a while to hope that it would bring 
them at least a brief respite, especially as Mr. Brodrick 
had promised shortly before to present further papers on 
the subject to Parliament and that was understood to 
mean that the scheme would not be brought into opera- 
tion till Parliament reassembled at the beginning of next 
year. Of course, after Lord Curzon^s resignation, the only 
proper, the only dignified eoux’se for him was to take no 
step, which it was difficult to revoke and the consequences 
of which would have to be faced, not by him, but by his 
successor ; he owed it to Lord Minto to give him an oppor- 
tunity to examine the question for himself ; he owed it to 
the Eoyal visitors not to plunge the largest Province of 
India into violent agitation and grief on the eve of their 
visit to it. But Lord Curzon was determined to partition 
Bengal before he left India and so he rushed the neces- 
sary legislation through the Legislative Council at Simla,, 
which only the official members could attend, and enforced 
his orders on 16th October last — a day observed as one of 
universal mourning by all classes of people in Bengal. And 
now, while he himself has gone from India, what a sea of 
troubles he has bequeathed to his successor I Fortunately 
there are grounds to believe that Lord Minto will deal 
with the situation with tact, firmness, and sympathy, and 
it seems he has already pulled up to some extent Lord 
Curzon^s favourite Lieutenant, the first ruler of the new 
Eastern Province. Mr. Puller has evidently cast to the 
winds all prudence, all restraints, all sense of responsibility. 
Even if a fraction of what the papers have been reporting 
be true, his extraordinary doing must receive the atten- 
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tion of the new Secretary of State for India and the House- 
of Commons. There is no surer method of goading a 
docile people into a state of dangerous despair than the- 
kind of hectoring and repression he has been attempting. 

Bat, gentlemen, as has been well said, even in things 
evil there is a soul of goodness, and the dark times, through, 
which Bengal has passed and is passing, have not been 
without” a message of bright hope for the future. The 
tremendous upheaval of popular feeling, which has taken 
place in Bengal in consequence of the partition, will 
constitute a landmark in the history of our national 
progress. For the first time since British rule began, all 
sections of the Indian community, without distinction of 
caste or creed, have been moved by a common impulse- 
and without the stimulus of external pressure to act 
together in offering resistance to a common wrong. A 
wave of true national consciousness has swept over the- 
Province, and at its touch old barriers have for the time,, 
at any rate, been thrown down, personal jealousies have 
vanished, other controversies have been hushed ! BengaFs- 
heroic stand against the oppression of a harsh and* 
uncontrolled bureaucracy has astonished and gratified all 
India, and her suffering have not been endured in vain^. 
when they have helped to draw closer all parts of the 
country in sympathy and in aspiration. A great rush and’ 
uprising of the waters, such as has been recently witness- 
ed in Bengal, cannot take place without a little inunda- 
tion over the banks here and there. These little excesses 
are inevitable, when large masses of men move spontane- 
ously — especially when the movement is from darkness- 
unto light, from bondage towards freedom, — and they 
must not be allowed to disconcert us too much* The most 
outstanding fact of the situation is that the public life of 
51 
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this country has received an accession of strength of great 
importance, and for this all India owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Bengal. Of course, the difficulties which 
confront the leaders of Bengal are enormous and perhaps 
they have only just begun. But I know there is no dis- 
position to shrink from any responsibilities, and I have no 
doubt that whatever sacrifices are necessary will be cheer- 
fully made. All India is at their back, and they will 
receive in their work that lies before them the cordial 
sympathy and assistance of the other Provinces. Any 
discredit, that is allowed to fall on them, affects us all. 
They on their side must not forget that the honour of all 
India is at present in their keeping. 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

Gentlemen, I will now say a few words on a move- 
ment which has spread so rapidly and has been hailed with 
so much enthusiasm all over the country during the last 
few months — the Swadeshi movement. It is necessary at 
the outset to distinguish it from another movement, 
started in Bengal, which has really given it such immense 
impetus — the boycott of British goods. We all know that 
when our Bengali brethren found that nothing would turn 
the late Viceroy from his purpose of partitioning Bengal, 
that all their protests in the Press and on the Platform, 
all their memorials to him, to the Secretary of State and 
to Parliament were unavailing, that the Government 
•exercised its despotic strength to trample on their most 
•cherished feelings and inj ure their dearest interests and 
that no protection against this of any kind was forth- 
coming from any quarter, they in their extremity resolved 
to have recourse to this boycott movement. This they 
did with a two-fold object — first as a demonstration oi 
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their deep resentment at the treatment they were receiv- 
ing ; and, secondly, to attract the attention of the people 
in England to their grievances, so that those who were in 
a position to call the Government of India to account 
might understand what was taking place in India. It was 
thus as a political weapon, used for a definite political 
purpose, that they had recourse to the boycott ; and in the 
circumstances of their position they had every justification 
for the step they took. And I can tell you from personal 
experience that their action has proved immensely efiective 
in drawing the attention of English people to the state of 
things in our country. But a weapon like this must be 
reserved only for extreme occasions. There are obvious 
risks involved in its failure, and it cannot be used with 
sufficient effectiveness, unless there is an extraordinary 
upheaval of popular feeling behind it. It is bound 
rouse angry passions on the otiher side, and no true .well- 
wisher of his country will be responsible for provoking 
such passions, except under an overpowering sense of 
necessity. On an extreme occasion, of course, a boycotting 
demonstration is perfectly legitimate, but that occasion 
must be one to drive all classes, as in Bengal, to act with 
one impulse, and make all leaders sink their personal 
dijfferences in the presence of a common danger. It is well 
to remember that the term “ boycott ” owing to its origin, 
has got unsavoury associations, and it conveys to the mind 
before everything else a vindictive desire to injure another. 
Such a desire on our part, as a normal feature of our 
relations with England, is of course out of the question. 
Moreover, if the boycott is confined to British goods only, 
it leaves us free to purchase the goods of other foreign 
countries and this does not help the Swadeshi movement 
in any way. 
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Gentlemen, the true SwadesM moYement is both a 
patriotic and an economic movement. The id^e^ ol Swadeshi 
or “ one^s own country ” is one of the noblest conceptions 
that have ever stirred the heart of humanity. As the 
poet asks,— 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, — 

This is my own, my native land ! 

The devotion to Motherland, which is enshrined in the 
highest is an influence so profund and so- 

passionate that its very thought thrills and its actual 
touch lifts one out of oneself. India needs to-day above 
everything else that the gospel of this devotion should be 
preached to high and low, to prince and to peasant, in 
town and in hamlet, till the service of Motherland becomes 
with us as overmastering a passion as it is in Japan. The 
Swadeshi movement, as it is ordinarily understood,, 
presents one part of this gospel to the mass of our people 
in a form, which brings it within their comprehension.. 
It turns their thoughts to their country, accustoms them 
to the idea of voluntarily making some sacrifice for her 
sake, enables them to take '^an intelligent interest in her 
economic development and teaches them the important 
lesson of co-operating with one another for a national end. 
All this is most valuable work, and those who undertake 
it are entitled to feel that they are engaged in a highly 
patriotic mission. But the movement on its material side 
is an economic one ; and though self-denying ordinances, 
extensively entered into, must serve a valuable economic 
purpose, namely, to ensure a ready consumption of such 
articles as are produced in the country and to furnish a 
perpetual stimulus to production by keeping the demand 
for indigenous things largely in excess of the supply, the 
difficulties that surround the question economically are so 
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..great that they require the co-operation of every available 
agency to surmount them. The problem is indeed one 
of the first magnitude. Twelve years ago, the late Mr. 
Ranade remarked at an Industrial Conference held at 

Poona : 

The political domination of one country by another attracts 
far more attention than the more formidable, though unfeit 
domination, which the capital, enterprise and skill of one country 
exercise over the trade and manufactures of another. This latter 
domination has an insidious influence, which paralyzes the springs 
of all the varied activities, which together make up the life of a 
nation. 

The question of production is a question of capital, 
enterprize and skill, and in all these factors, our deficiency 
at present is very great. Whoever can help in any one 
of these fields is, therefore, a worker in the Sioacleshi cause 
and should be welcomed as such. Not by methods of 
exclusion but by those of comprehension, not by insistii^g 
on everyone working in the same part of the field but 
by leaving each one free to select his own corner, by 
attracting to the cause all who are likely to help and not 
alienating any who are already with us, are the difficulties 
of the problem likely to be overcome. Above all, let us 
see to it that there are no fresh divisions in the country in 
the name of Swadeshi, No greater perversion of its true 
spirit could be imagined than that. 

Take the question of cotton piece-goods, of which we 
import at present over 22 millions sterling worth a year. 
This is by far the heaviest item among our imports and 
our present Sioadeshi agitation is directed mainly towards 
producing as much of these goods in our own country as 
possible. I have consulted three of the best experts avail- 
able in India on this subject — Mr. Bezanji of Nagpur, the 
right hand man of the late Mr, Tata in mill matters, the 
Hon, Mr. Yithaldas Daniodardas, who has written am 
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admirable paper on the cotton industry for the Industria! 
Conference and has kindly placed a copy of it at my dis- 
posal, and our friend Mr. Wacha They are all agreed 
about the requirements and the difficulties of the situation. 
So far as cotton fabrics are concerned, even strict Free 
Traders should have nothing to say against the encourage- 
ment which the /SftmdesM movement seeks to give to their 
manufacture in India. In the first place, many of the 
usual objections that may be urged against a system 
of State protection do not apply to helpful voluntary 
action on the part of consumers, shch as the SivadesM 
movement endeavours to promote. Moreover, the essence 
of Free Trade is that a commodity should be pro- 
duced where the comparative cost of its production is 
the least and that it should be consumed where its relative 
^alue is the highest ; and if accidental circumstances have 
thwarted such an adjustment in a given case, any agency 
which seeks to overcome the impediment works in the 
end in the interests of true Free Trade. Now everyone 
will admit that with cheap labour and cotton at her own 
door, India enjoys exceptional advantages for the manu- 
facture of cotton goods ; and if the Swadeshi movement 
helps her to regain her natural position in this respect — a 
position which she once occupied but out of which she has 
been driven by an extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances — the movement works not against but in further- 
ance of true Free Trade. Even at present the cotton 
industry in India is an important one. It is the largest 
industry after agriculture in the country ; it is also the 
only one — agriculture excepted — in which the Indians 
themselves have a substantial share. It is represented by 
a paid-up capital of about 17 crores of rupees or a little 
over 11 millions sterling, the number of mills being about 
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200, with five million spindles and fifty thousand power- 
looms. In addition to this, there are, according to the- 
census of 1901, about a quarter of a million persons- 
engaged in hand-loom weaving in the country. Our mills 
consume nearly 60 per cent, of the cotton produce of 
India and produce 58 crore lbs. of yarn. Of this quantity,. 
Mr, Vitbaldas tells us, about 23^ crore lbs. is exported 
to China and other foreign countries, about 13| crores i& 
used in our weaving mills, and about 19 crores is woven 
by hand -loom weaver’s, the remaining 2 crores going to the- 
manufacture of rope and twine. In addition to this, 3 
crore lbs. of yarn is imported from the United Kingdom 
and is consumed by the hand-looms. The hand-loom 
industry of the country thus absorbs, in spite of its hard 
struggles, about 22 crore lbs. of yarn, or nearly double the 
quantity woven by^ower-looms, and this is a most interest- 
ing and significant fact. The yarn used by the weaving 
mills produces about 55 crores of yards of cloth, of which 
about 14 crore yards is exported to foreign countries and 
about 41 crores is left for consumption in the country. If 
we put down the production of the hand-looms at about 90 
crore yards, we have about 130 crore yards as the quantity 
of Sivadeshi cloth consumed at present in India. 

The quantity of piece-goods imported from the United 
Kingdom and retained for use in the country is about 205 
crore yards a year. Of the total cloth consumed, there- 
fore, over one-third is at present Sioadeshi. This is an 
encouraging feature of the situation. But the imported 
cloth is almost all superior in quality. 

“ While our mills, Mr. Vithaldas says, “produce the coarser 
cloth, say, from yarn up to 30’s count and in a few eases up to 40’5,, 
the bulk of the imported cloth is of the finer quality, using yarn 
over 30’s count. The Indian weaving mills are obliged to restrict 
themselves for the most part to weaving coarseo cloth owing to 
the inferior quality of cotton now grown in the country,*’ 
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It may be noted that even from existing cotton, hand- 
looms can, owing to their greater delicacy of handling the 
yarn, produce finer cloth than the power-looms. Fortu- 
nately owing to the exertions of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Bombay (Government— exertions for which 
ifc is entitled to the best thanks of the whole country— 
Egyptian cotton has just been successfuJly introduced 
into Sind, and this year a thousand bales of a quality equal 
to very good Egyptian have been produced. A much 
heavier crop is expected next year, and there is no doubt 
that its cultivation will rapidly extend. The main diffi- 
culty in the way of our manufacturing the quality of cloth 
that is at present imported is one of capital. Mr. Wacha 
estimates that if the whole quantity of 205 crore yards is 
to be produced by mills, the industry requires an additional 
capital of about 30 crores of rupees. Eyen if we propose 
to spread this over ten years, we should require an addi- 
tion of 3 crores of rupees every year. Now if we turn to 
the Statistical Abstract of British India, we shall find that 
the total increase in the capital invested in cotton mills 
during the last ten years has been only about 3 crores, — an 
amount that Mr. Wacha wants every year for ten years. 
The normal development of the mill industry is thus plain- 
ly unequal to the requirements of the situation. More- 
over it is well to remember what Mr. Bezanji says — that 
the present millowners must not be expected to be very 
keen about the production of finer cloth, because its manu- 
facture is much less paying than that of the coarser cloth. 
This is due to various causes, the principal one among 
them being that English capital, similarly invested, is 
satisfied with a smaller range of profits. Capital from 
other quarters must, therefore, be induced to come for- 
ward and undertake this business. If we again turn to 
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the Statistical Abstract, we shall find that our people hold 
about 50 crores of rupees in Government Securities and 
about 1 1 crores in Postal Savings Banks. The private 
deposits stand at about 33 crores of rupees, but there are 
no means of ascertaining how much of the amount is held 
by Indians. Oonsidering the extent of the country and 
the numbers of the population, these resources are, of 
■course, extremely meagre. Still they might furnish some 
part of the capital needed. In this connection may I say 
that a special responsibility now rests in the matter on 
the Aristocracy of Bengal ! And this not merely because 
the Swadeshi movement is being so vigorously advocated in 
their Province, but also because owing to the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal they are enabled to enjoy resources, 
which in other parts of India are swept into the coffers 
of the State. If sufficient capital is forthcoming, Mr. 
Bezanji’s patriotism may, I am sure, be relied on to secure 
for the undertaking whatever assistance his great capacity 
and unrivalled knowledge can give. It must, however, be 
admitted that capital will come forward only cautiously 
for this branch of the business. But the hand -looms are 
likely to prove of greater immediate service. Mr. 
Yithaldas looks forward to a great revival of the hand- 
loom industry in the country, and I cannot do better than 
quote what he says on this point in his paper : — 

This village industry, he says, gives means of livelihood 
not only to an immense number of the weaver class but affords 
means of supplementing their income to agriculturists — the back- 
bone of India— who usually employ themselves on hand-looms, 
when field work is unnecessary and also when, owing to famine 
drought or excessive rains, agricultural operations are not possible^ 
Now the apparatus with which they work i« nearly two centuries 
behind the times, Mr. Havell, Principal of the Calcutta School of 
-Arts; Mr. Chatterton of the Madras School of Arts, and Mr, Chur- 
chill of Bangalore, along with many others. are doing yeoman’s 
service by taking keen interest in the question of supplying eeono>- 
mical and improved apparatus to the hand-loom weavers. Mr, 
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Havell has pointed oufc that in preparing the warp our hand-looni 
weavers are incapable of winding more than two threads at a time, 
though the simplest meehanieai device would enable them to treat 
50 or 100 threads simultaneously. The latest * European hand- 
loom, which successfully competes with the power-loom in Galro 
and in many places in Europe, can turn out a maximum of 48 yards 
of common cloth in a day. Mr. Havell is satisfied that the greater 
portion of the imported cotton cloth can be made in the Indian 
hand-looms with great profit to the whole community. The- 
question of the immediate revival of the hand-loom weaving indus- 
try on a commercial basis demands the most earnest attention of 
every well-wisher of India, and evidence gives promise of a success- 
ful issue to efforts put forward in this direction. 

The outlook here is thus hopeful and cheering ; only 
we must not fail to realise that the co-operation of all who 
can| help — -including the Government— is needed to 
overcome the difficulties that lie in the path. 

OUE AIMS AND ASPIRATIONS. 

Gentlemen, this is the twenty-first session of the 
Indian IlTational Congress. Year after year, since^l885, we 
have been assembling in these gatherings to give voice to- 
our aspirations and to formulate our wants. When the 
movement was first inaugurated, we were under the influ- 
ence of that remarkable outburst of enthusiasm for British 
Buie, which had been evoked in the country by the great 
Yiceroyalty of the Marquis of Ripon. The best beloved of 
India’s Viceroys was not content to offer mere lip-homage- 
to the principle that righteousness alone exalteth a nation. 
He had dared to act on it in practice, and he had braved 
persecution at the hands of his own countrymen in India 
for its sake. Lord Bipon’s noblest service to this country 
was that he greatly quickened the processes by which the 
consciousness of a national purpose comes to establish it- 
self in the minds of a people. The Congress movement was- 
the direct and immediate outcome of this realisation. It 
was started to focus and organize the patriotic forces that- 
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were working independently of one another in different 
parts of the country, so as to invest their work with a 
national character and to increase their general effective- 
ness. Hope at that time was warm and faith shone bright 
largely as a result of Lord Ripon's Yiceroyalty, and those 
who started the Congress believed that by offering their 
criticism and urging their demands from a national plat- 
form, where they could speak in the name of all India,, 
they %vould be able to secure a continuous improvement of 
the administration and a steady advance in the direction 
of the political emancipation of the people. Twenty yearS’ 
have since elapsed and during the time much has happen- 
ed to chill that hope and dim that faith, but there can be 
no doubt that work of great value in our national life has 
already been accomplished. The minds of the people have^ 
been familiarized with the idea of a united India working 
for her salvation ; a national public opinion has been creat- 
ed; close bonds of sympathy now knit together the differ- 
ent Provinces ; caste and creed separations hamper less 
and less the pursuit of common aims; the dignity of a 
consciousness of national existence has spread over the 
whole land. Our record of political concessions won is, no 
doubt, very meagre, but those that have been secured are 
of considerable value ; some retrogression has been pre- 
vented ; and if latterly we have been unable to stem the 
tide of reaction, the resistance we have offered, though it 
has failed of its avowed purpose, has substantially streng- 
thened our public life. Our deliberations have extended 
over a very wide range of problems ; public opinion in the 
country is, in consequence, better informed, and the Press 
is steadily growing in authority and usefulness. Above all,, 
there is a general perception now of the goal towards 
which we have to strive and a wide recognition of the- 
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ardaous characfeer of the straggle and the immense sacri- 
fices it requires. 

The goal of the Congress is that India should be 
goyerned in the interests of the Indians themselves, and 
that in course of time a form of government should be 
attained in this country similar to what exists in the self - 
goyerning Colonies of the British Empire. For better, for 
worse, our destinies are now linked with those of England 
and the Congress freely recognises that whatever advance 
we seek must be within the empire itself. That ^advance, 
moreover, can only be gradual, as at each stage of the pro- 
gress it ipay be necessary for us to pass through a brief 
course of apprenticeship before we are enabled to go to the 
next one ; for it is a reasonable proposition that the sense 
of responsibility, required for the proper exercise of the 
political institutions of the West, can be acquired by an 
Eastern people through practical training and experiment 
only. To admit this is not to express any agreement with 
those who usually oppose all attempts at reform on the 
plea that the people are not ready for it. 

U ia liberty alone, s%y8 Mr, Gladstone in words of profound 
wisdom, which fits men for liberty. This proposition, like every 
other in polities, has its bounds ; but it is far safer than the coun- 
ter doctrine: wait till they are fit. 

While, therefore, we are prepared to allow that an 
advance towards our goal may be only by reasonably cau- 
tious steps, what we emphatically insist *on is that the 
resources of the country should be primarily devoted to 
the work of qualifying the people by means of education 
and in other ways for such advance. Even the most 
bigoted champion of the existing system ol administration 
will not pretend that this is in any degree the case at 
present. Our net revenue is about 44 millions sterling. 
Of this very nearly one-half is now eaten *up by the 
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Army. The Home Charges, exclusive of their military 
portion, absorb nearly one-third. These two between them 
account for about 34 millions out of 44. Then over three 
millions are paid to European officials in civil employ. 
This leaves only about 7 millions at the disposal of the 
Government to be applied to other purposes. Can any one, 
who realizes what this means, wonder that the Government 
spends only a miserable three-quarters of a million out of 
State Funds on the education of the people — primary, 
secondary and higher, all put together. Japan came under 
the influence of Western ideas only forty years ago, and 
yet already she is in a line with the most advanced nations 
of the West in matters of mass education, the State find- 
ing funds for the education of every child of school-going 
age. We have now been a hundred years under 
England’s Rule, and yet to-day four villages out of every 
five are without a school-house and seven children out of 
eight are allowed to grow up in ignorance and in darkness ! 
Militarism, service interests and the interests of capital- 
ists, — all take precedence to-day of the true interests of 
the Indian people in the administration of the country. 
Things cannot be otherwise, for it is the government of 
the people of one country by the people of another, and' 
this, as Mill points out, is bound to produce great evils. 
Now the Congress wants that all this should change and 
that India should be governed, first, and foremost, in the 
interests of the Indians themselves. This result will be 
achieved only in proportion as we obtain more and more 
voice in the government of our country. We are prepared 
to bear — and bear cheerfully — our fair share of the bur- 
dens of the Empire, of which we are now a part but we 
want to participate in the privileges also, and we object 
most strongly to being sacrificed, as at present, in order 
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ishat others may prosper. Then the Congress asks for a 
xedemption of those promises for the equal treatment of 
Indians and Englishmen in the government of this country 
which have been solemnly given us by the Sovereign and 
the Parliament of England. J.t is now three quarters of a 
•century since the Parliament passed an Act, which, the 
'Court of Directors pointed out, meant that there was to be 
no governing caste in India. The governing caste, however, 
is s4ill as vigorous, as exclusive as ever. Twenty -five years 
later, the late Queen-Empress addressed a most memorable 
Proclamation to the Princes and Peoples of India. The 
circumstances connected with the issue of that Proclama- 
tion and its noble contents will always bear witness to the 
true greatness of that great Sovereign and will never cease 
to shed lustre on the English name. The Proclamation 
repeats the pledges contained in the Charter Act of 1833, 
and though an astounding attempt was made less than two 
years ago by the late Yiceroy to explain away its solemn 
import, the plain meaning of the Eoyal message cannot be 
altered without attributing what is nothing less than an 
unworthy subterfuge to a Sovereign, the deep reverence 
for whose memory is an asset of the Empire. That the 
Charter Act of 1833 and the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 
have created in the eyes of reactionary rulers a most in- 
convenient situation is clear from a blunt declaration, 
which another Yiceroy of India, the late Lord Lytton, 
made in a confidential document, which has since seen the 
light of day. Speaking of our claims and expectations 
based on the pledges of the Sovereign and the Parliament, 
he wrote : — 

We all know that these claims and expectations never can or 
will be fulfilled, We have had to choose between prohibiting them 
(the natives of India) and cheating them and we have chosen the 
least straightforward course , Since I am 
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witing confidentially, I do not hesitate to say that both the 
Government of England and of India appear to me up to the 
present moment unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of 
having taken every means in their power of breaking to the 
heart the words of promise they had uttered to the ear. . 

We accept Lord Lytton as an unimpeachable author- 
ity on the conduct of the Government in evading the 
fulfilment of the pledges. We deny his claim to lay down 
that our “ claims and expectations never can or will be 
fulfilled.” 

Our whole future, it is needless to say, is bound up 
with this question of the relative position of the two races 
in this country. The domination of one race over another, 
especially when there is no great disparity between their 
intellectual endowment or their general civilization, in- 
flicts great injury on the subject race in a thousand insidi- 
ous ways. On the moral side, the present situation is 
steadily destroying our capacity for initiative and dwarfing 
us as men of action. On the material side, it has resulted 
in a fearful impoverishment of the people. For a hundred 
years and more now India has been for members of the 
dominant race, a country where fortunes were to be made 
to be taken out and spent elsewhere. As in Ireland, the 
evil of absentee landlordism has in the past aggravated 
racial domination of the English over the Irish, so in India 
what may be called absentee capitalism has been added to 
the racial ascendancy of Englishmen. A great and ruinous 
drain of wealth from the country has gone on for many 
years, the net excess of exports over imports (including 
treasure) during the last forty years amounting to no less 
than a thousand millions sterling. The steady rise in the 
death-rate of the country — from 24 per thousand, the 
average for 1882-84, to 30 per thousand, the average for 
1892-94, and 34 per thousand^ the present average, — is a 
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terrible and conclusive proof of this continuous impover- 
ishment of the mass of our people. India’s best interests 
—material and moral — no less than the honour of England j. 
demand that the policy of equality for the two races pro- 
mised by the Sovereign and by Parliament should be 
faithfully and courageously carried out. 

THE BUREAUCEACY. 

Gentlemen, as I have already observed, the mannerin 
which the Partition of Bengal has been carried out fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the worst features of the 
present system of bureaucratic rule, Happily these fea- 
tures are not always so conspicuously in evidence. No one 
also denies that a large proportion of the members of the 
bureaucracy bring to their work a high level of ability, a 
keen sense of duty and a conscientious desire, within the 
limits of the restricted opportunities permitted by the pre- 
dominance of other interests, to do what good they can to 
the people. It is the system that is really at fault— -a 
system which relegates the interests of the people to a very 
subordinate place and which, by putting too much power 
into the hands of these men, impairs their sense of respon- 
sibility and develops in them a spirit of intolerance of 
criticism. I know many of these men are on their side 
constantly smarting under a sense of unfair condemnation 
by our countrymen. They fail to realize that if the criti- 
cism that is passed on their actions is sometimes ill-inform- 
ed and even unjust, this is largely due to the veil of secrecy 
which carefully hides oflScial proceedings from the view of 
the people in India, Moreover, theirs are at present all 
the privileges of the position, and they must bear without 
impatience or bitterness its few disadvantages. I have 
already said that our advance towards our goal can only be 
gradual. Meanwhile, there is a great deal of work to be 
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done for the country in which officials and non-officials 
could join hands. A considerable part of the way we 
could both go together, but it can be only on terms consist- 
ent with the self-respect of either side. In old times,, 
when British Rule was new and its higher standard and? 
its more vigorous purposes excited general admiration, the 
Englishman’s claim to a privileged position, even outside- 
the sphere of official duties, was allowed to pass unchalleng- 
ed. That is now no longer possible and those officials, who- 
expect the Indians to approach them with bated breath and 
whispering humbleness — and the type is not confined to 
the new Eastern Province exclusively — not only make 
useful relations between the two sides impossible but do- 
more harm to their own class than they imagine. In one 
respect the gulf between the official and educated classes- 
of the country is bound to widen more and more every 
day. The latter now clearly see that the bureaucracy i& 
growing frankly selfish and openly hostile to their national 
aspirations. It was not so in the past. In a most 
remarkable letter which I had the honour to receive,, 
while in England two months ago, from Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt — a great and venerated name among all lovers of 
peace — he tells us with what object Western education 
was introduced into this country. 

Fifty years ago, writes Mr. Pratt, who in those days was a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service, while India was still under 
the government of the East India Company, it was considered 
both just and wise to introduce measures for national edueatioit 
on a liberal scale, with adequate provision of schools, colleges, and 
universities. This event was hailed with lively satisfaction by the 
native population as heralding a new era of social progress, and 
as satisfying the active intelligence of the Hindus. Now it must 
be observed that character of the teaching thus inaugurated by 
Englishmen would necessarily reflect the ideals which have for 
centuries prevailed among them. In other words, Indian youths 
would be brought up to admire our doctrines of political liberty, 
popular rights, and national independence ; nor could it ever have-' 
52 
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been supposed that these lessous would fall upon deaf ears and 
eold hearts. On the contrary, the inevitable result of such teach- 
ing was clearly perceived by the Government of those days, and 
•was regarded in a generous spirit. In support of this assertion I 
may mention that at the time of the inauguration of these^measures 
I aoeompanied the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir 
Frederick Halliday) on one of his winter tours through the pro- 
vine©. Naturally, he Galled the attention of those who attended 
the public meetings held by him to the new education policy, and 
he always took oeeasion to declare that the schools would pro- 
mote one of the leading purposes of British Rule, which was to 
prepare the people for Self-Government. It certainly was not 
supposed that at any subsequent time a policy would be adopted 
which would disappoint the legitimate hopes thus created, 

Now, however, that the time has come for the bure- 
aucracy to part with some of its power in favour of the 
educated classes, all kinds of excuses are brought forward 
to postpone what is no doubt regarded as the evil day. One 
favourite argument is that the educated classes are as yet 
•only a very small fraction of the community. The hollow- 
ness of this plea was well exposed by the late Mr. George 
Yule in his address as President of our National Congress 
in 1888. Quoting Prof. Tharold Rogers, he pointed out 
that a hundred years ago, not one man in ten or one 
woman in twenty knew how to read and write in England. 
Going another century or two back, he added, the people 
of England, man and boy, high and low, with the excep- 
tion of a mere handful, were steeped in the grossest ignor- 
ance and yet there was a House of Commons. We have 
now in this country about 15 million people who can read 
and write, and about a million of these have come under 
the influence of some kind of English education. Moreover, 
what we ask for at present is a voice in the government of 
the country, not for the whole population, but for such 
portion of it as has been qualifled by education to discharge 
properly the responsibilities of such association. Another 
argument brought forward in favour of maintaining the 
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present bureaucratic monopoly of power is' tbat tHough tbe 
educated classes make a grievance of it, the mass of the 
people are quite indifferent in the matter. JSTow, in the 
'first place, this is not true. However it may suit the 
interests of the officials to deny the fact, the educated 
classes are in the present circumstances of India the 
natural leaders of the people. Theirs is the vernacular 
press, the contents of which do not fail to reach the mass 
of our population ; in a hundred ways they have access to 
the minds of the latter ; and what the educated Indians 
think to-day, the rest of India thinks to-morrow. More- 
over do the officials realize how their contention condemns 
their rule out of their own mouth ? For it means that 
only so long as the people of India are kept in ignorance 
and their faculties are forced to lie dormant that they do 
not raise any objection to the present system of adminis- 
tration. The moment education quickens those faculties 
and clears their vision, they range themselves against a 
continuance of the system ! 

OUR IMMEDIATE DEMANDS. 

Gentlemen, a number of important questions will 
come up before you for discussion during the nest two 
days, and following the practice of previous Congresses, 
you will no doubt record after due deliberation your views 
on them in the form of resolutions. This is of course neces- 
sary ; but may I suggest that for purposes of effective 
agitation in the immediate future, we should ’now concen- 
trate our main energies on certain selected portions of our 
programme ? Speaking broadly, most of the reforms that 
we have been advocating may be grouped under four 
heads : — (1) Those which aim at securing for our people a 
larger and larger share in the administration and control 
■of our affairs ; these include a reform of our Legislative 
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OouEciis, the appointment of Indians to the Secretary of 
Statens Council and the Executive Councils in Indiaj and 
a steady substitution of the Indian for the European 
agency in the public service of the country ; (2) those 
which seek to improve the methods of administration „ 
such as the separation of Judicial from Executive func- 
tions, Police Eeform, and so forth ; (3) those which 
propose a readjustment of financial arrangements with 
the object of securing a reduction of the burdens of the 
taxpayers and a more efficient application of our resources ; 
under this head come a reduction of military charges, the 
moderating of land-assessments and so forth ; and (4) 
those which urge the adoption of measures calculated to 
improve the condition of the mass of the people ; these in- 
clude a vigorous extension of primary education, facilities 
for industrial and technical instruction, grants for im- 
proved sanitation, and a real attempt to deal with the 
alarming indebtedness of the peasantry. Now what I 
would most earnestly and respectfully suggest is that we 
would select from each group such reforms as may be im- 
mediately urged with the greatest effect and press them 
forward in this country and in England with all the 
energy vv^e can command. In my humble opinion our 
immediate demands should be : — 

(I) A reform of our Legislative Councils, raising 
the proportion of elected members to one-half, requiring 
the Budgets to be formally passed by the Councils and 
empowering the members to bring forward amendments 
with safeguards for bringing the debates to a close in 
a reasonable time. The Presidents of the Council 
should have the power of veto. The Viceroy Legislative 
Council consists at present of 25 members of whom only 
5 are elected, one by the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta 
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— a body of Europeans — and the other four b3^ four pro- 
vinces. We must ask for the proportion' of elected mem- 
bers to be now raised to 12. Of this number, two seats 
may be given, one to commerce and one to certain indus- 
tries, and the remaining ten should be assigned to different 
provinces, two to each of the three older provinces, and 
one each to the remaining. And, to begin with, the right 
of members to move amendments may be confined to one 
amendment each. The two members for Commerce and 
Industries will generally be Europeans, and they will ordi- 
narily vote with Government. Thus even if all the ten 
provincial members voted together, they would be only 10 
out of 25. Ordinarily, they will not be able to carry a 
motion against the Government, but on exceptional occa- 
sions they may obtain the support of two or three men 
from the other side and then the moral effect of the situa- 
tion will be considerable. In the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, we must have an increase in the number, each 
district of a province being empowered to send a member. 
The objection that these bodies will in that case be some- 
what un wieldly is not entitled to much weight. 

(2) The appointment of at least three Indians to the 
Secretary of State's Council to be returned one each b}’’ the 
three older provinces. 

(3) The creation of Advisory Boards in all Districts 
throughout India, whom the heads of districts should be 
bound to consult in ‘ important matters of administration 
concerning the public before taking action. For the pre- 
sent their functions should be only advisory, the Collector 
or District Magistrate being at liberty to set aside their 
advice at their discretion. Half the members of a Board 
should be elected representatives of the different Talukas 
or Sub-Divisions of the District and the other half should- 
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consist of the principal District Officers and such 
non-official gentlemen as the head of the district 
may appoint. The Boards must not be confounded 
with what are known as District Local Boards. There 
is at present too much of what may be called Secre- 
tariat rule, with ^an excessive multiplication of central 
departments. District administration must be largely 
freed from this and reasonable opportunities afforded to 
the people concerned to influence 'its course before final 
decisions are arrived at. If such Boards are created, we 
may in course of time expect them to be entrusted with 
some real measure of control over the District administra- 
tion. The late Mr. Banade used to urge the importance 
of such Boards very strongly. If ever we are to have real 
Local Government in matters of general administration, 
the creation of these Boards will pave the ivay for it. 
One great evil of the present system of administration 
is its secrecy. This will be materially reduced, so fgy: 
as District administration is concerned, by the step pro- 
posed. 

(4) The recruitment ^of the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service from the legal profession in India. 

(5) The separation of Judicial and Executive func- 
tions. 

(6) A reduction of Military expenditure. 

(7) A large extension of primary education. 

(8) Facilities for industrial and technical educa- 
tion. 

(9) An experimental measure to deal with the in- 
debtedness of the peasantry over a selected area. 

■ I think, gentlemen, if we now concentrate all our 
energies on some such programme, we may within a 
reasonable time see results which will not be altogether 
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disappomting. One tking is clear. The present is a spe- 
cially favourable juncture for such an effort. In our own 
country, be a great rebound of public opi- 

nion after the repression to which it has been subjected 
during the last three years. And in England for the first 
time since the Congress movement began, the Liberal a-nd 
Radical party will come into real power. My recent visit 
to England, during which I enjoyed somewhat exceptional 
opportunities to judge of the situation, has satisfied me 
that a stx’dng current has already set in there against that 

narrow and aggressive Imperialism which only the other 

' day seemed to be carrying everything before it. The new 
Prime Minister is a tried and trusted friend of freedom. 
And as regards the new Secretary of State for India, what 
shall I say ? Large numbers of educated men in tJxis coun- 
try feel towards Mr. Morley as towards a master, and the 
heart hopes and yet trembles as it had never hoped or 
trembled before. He the reverent [student of Burke, the- 
disciple of Mill, the friend and biographer of Gladstone,— 
will he courageously apply their principles and his own to* 
the government of this country, or will he, too, succumb' 
to the influences of the India Office around him and thus 
east a cruel blight on hopes which his own writings have 
done so much to foster ? We shall see ; but in any case 
his appointment as Secretary of State for India indicates 
how strongly favourable to our cause the attitude of the* 
new Ministry is. Mr. Ellis, the new Under- Secretary of 
State for India, is openly known to be a friend of our 
aspirations. A more gratifying combination of circum- 
stances could not be conceived, and it now rests with us to 
turn it to the best advantage we can for our Motherland. 

CONCLUSIOir. 

Gentlemen, one word more and I have done. I have 
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no wish to underrate the difficulties that lie in our path, 
hut I am convinced more than ever that /they are not 
insuperable. Moreover, the real moral interest of a strug- 
gle such as we are engaged in lies not so much in the 
iparticular re-adjustments of present institutions which 
we may succeed in securing, as in the strength that the 
conflict brings us to be a permanent part of ourselves. 
The whole life of a people, which is broader and deeper 
than what is touched by purely political institutions, 
is enriched even by failures, provided the effort has been 
:all that it should be. For such enrichment the present 
stragglers invaluable. 

The true end of our work, said Mr. Ran ad e nine years ago, 
is to renovate, to purify, and also to perfect the whole man by 
liberating his intellect, elevating his standard of duty and develop- 
ing to the full all its powers. Till so renovated, jpurified and per- 
fected, we can never hope to be what our ancestors once were— a 
chosen people, to whom great tasks were allotted and by whom 
great deedn were performed. Where this feeling animates the 
worker, it is a matter of comparative indifference in what particu- 
lar direction it asserts itself and in what particular method it pro- 
ceeds to work. With a liberated manhood, with buoyant hope, 
with a faith that never shirks duty, with a sense of justice that 
deals iiiirly by all, with unclouded intellect and powers fully culti- 
vated, and, lastly, with a love that overleaps all bounds, renovated 
India will take her proper rank among the nations of the world, 
and be the master of the situation and of her own destiny. This is 
the goal to be reached — this is the Promised Land. Happy are 
they who see it in distant vision, happier those who are permitted 
to work and clear the way on to it, happiest they who live to see it 
with their eyes and tread upon the holy soil once more. Famine 
and pestilence, oppression and sorrow, will then be myths of the 
past, and the gods will then again descend to the earth and 
associate with men a£ they did in times which we now call 
mythical. 

Gentlemen, I can add nothing that may be worthy of 
being placed by the side of these , beautiful words. 1 will 
‘Only call to your minds the words of another great teacher 
of humanity who asks us to keep our faith in spite of trying 
■circumstances, and warns us against the presumption of 
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despairing because we do not see the whole future clearly 
•before our eyes : — 

Oar times are in His band 

Who salth * A whole I planned, » i 

Youth shows but half; trust God : see all, nor be atraid. 
{Loud and continimd applaim») 


Tioenty' second Congress — Cede utta — 1 906 , 
MR. DADABHM NAOEOJl. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Raja PeaiT Mohun Mukerjee, Dr. Rashbebari Gbose. 
and my friends,— I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for proposing me to be the President of the Indian 
National Congress on this occasion. You may rest assured 
that I feel from the bottom of my heart the honour that 
you have done me and in my humble way I would fulfil 
the important duty you have called me to perform. I 
cannot undertake at present to read my whole address 
though I expected I would be able to do so. I would ask 
my friend Mr. Gokhale to read it for me. I would just 
make the beginning and say that I thank you most sin* 
cerely for honouring me for the third time by electing me 
to the Presidentship of the Indian ISTational Congress. I 
hope I shall have your co-operation, help and support. I 
am obliged to express my deep sorr^’ at the losses which 
the country has sustained by the deaths of Mr. "W. C. 
Bonnerjee, Mr. Anand Mohan Bose, Mr. Budruddin 
Tyabji and Mrr M. Yeeraraghava Ohariar. 

Mr. Gokhale then read the following Presidential 
Address at the request of Mr. Dadabhai NaorojI : — 


president’s ADDRESS, 

“Good government could never be a substitute for govern- 
ment by the people themselves .” — Sir Henry Omnpbell-’- 
/S'iw'Zwip, 23-11-1905. 
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But this I do say that political principles are after all 
the root of onr national greatness, strength and hope.’^ 

Hall, Holhorn, 4-64901. 

“But if you meddle wrongly with economic things, - 
gentlemen, be very sure you are then going to the 
very life, to the heart, to the core of your 
national existence.” — Free-Trade Eall^ Manchester,. 
19-10-1903. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank you most sincerely 
.for honouring me for the third time with the Presidentship 
of the Indian National Congress. I hope I shall have 
your cordial help and support . 

I may here express my deep sorrow at the loss India 
has suffered in the deaths of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Justice 
Budruddin Tyabji, Mr. Anand Mohan Bose and Mr., 
Yeeraraghava Chariar. 

I offer my sincere thanks to the “ Parliament Branch 
of the IJnited Irish League,” the Breakfast Meeting, the 
North Lambeth Liberal and Radical Club and the National 
Democratic League for their enthusiastic and cordial god- 
speed to me. 

This is the first Congress after its having come of 
age. It is time that we should carefully consider what the 
position of the Indians is at present and what their future 
should be. 

In considering this important matter I do not intend 
to repeat my lamentations over the past. I want only to 
look to the future. 

The work of the Congress consists of two parts: — 
Pirst and most important is the question of the policy 
and principles of the system of government under whick 
India ought to be governed in the future. 
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Second is to watch the operation of the administration 
as it now exists, to propose from time to time any reforms 
and changes that may be deemed necessary to be made in 
the various departments, till the present system of govern- 
ment is radically altered and based npon right principles 
and policy in the accomplishment of the first part mention- 
ed above. 

I desire to devote my address mainly to the first part 
of the work of the Congress, viz., the policy and principles 
which ought to govern India in future. 

What position do the Indians hold in the British 
Empire? Are they British citizens or not is my first 
question ? X say we are British citizens and are entitled 
to and claim all British citizen’s rights. 

I shall first lay before you my reasons for claiming 
that we are British citizens. 

REASON I, THE BIRTHRIGHT. 

The acknowledgment of this birthright was declared 
on the very first occasion when England obtained the very 
first territorial and sovereign possession in India. The 
British statesmen of the day at once acted upon the funda- 
mental basis of the British constitution and character 
that any one who came howsoever and wheresoever, under 
the British fiag, was a free British citizen “ as if born and 
livingin England.” 

The f undamental basis in the words of the present 
Prime Minister is — 

Freedom is the very breath of our life . , , . We stand 
for liberty, our poliey is the policy of freedom. 

In the words of Mr. Morley : — 

Yes,gentlemen, the sacred word “ free” which represents as 
Englishmen have always thought until to-day the noblest aspira- 
tion that can animate the breast of man. 
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This birthright to be “ free ” or to have freedom is 
our right from the very beginning of our connection with 
England when we came under the British flag. 

When Bombay was acquired as the very fii^st territo- 
rial possession, the Government of the day in the very first 
grant of tenitorial rights to the East India Company 
declared thus : . ■ 

Ex*;raet from the “ Grant to the First East India Company 
of the Island of Bombay, dated 24feh March 1669.” ; — 

And it is declared that all persons being His Majesty’s sub- 
jects inhabiting within the said Island and their children and 
their posterity born within the limits thereof shall be deemed free 
deni?;ens and natural subjects as if living and born in England, ” 

And further all the terms of the first grant are extend- 
ed in it to all future British territorial acquisitions. Thus- 
is the claim of Indians to be free and to all the rights 
of British natural subjects as if living and born in Eng- 
land are distinctly acknowledged and declared from the 
very first political connection with England. 

Having given the declaration made some two and a 
half centuries back in the 17th century that the moment 
we Indians came under the British flag we were “ free 
citizens, I next give you what two of the prominent states- 
men of this the 20th century have said. When the Boers 
were defeated and subjugated, and came under the- 
British flag, the present Prime Minister said on the 14th 
June 1901:— 

These people with whom we are dealing are not only going to 
be our fellow-citizens ; they are our fellow-citizens already. 

Sir William Harcourt at the same time said : — 

This is the way in which you propose to deal with your 
fellow-citizens. 

Thus the moment a people came under the British flag 
they are “ free ’’ and British “ fellow-citizens. ” We Indians 
have been free British citizens as our birthright, as if 
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born and living in England ” from the first moment we 
came under the British Flag. 

The Boer War cost Britain more than two hundred 
millions and 20,000 dead, and 20,000 wounded. India, 
on the other hand, has enriched Britain Instead of costing 
anything — and yet this is a strange contrast. The Boers 
have already obtained self-government in a few years after 
conquest, while India has not yet received self-government 
though it is more than 200 years from the commehcemeht 
of the political connection. 

All honour and glory to the British instincts and 
principles and to the British statesmen of the I7th century. 
The Liberals of the present day and the Liberal Govern- 
ment have every right to be proud of those" old principles ” 
and now that a happy and blessed revival of those 
sacred old principles has taken place, the present Govern- 
ment ought fairly to be expected to act upon those old 
principles, and to acknowledge and give efiect to the 
birthright of Indians “as if living and born in England. ” 
England is bound to* do this. Our British rights are 
beyond ali question. Every British Indian subject has 
franchise in England as a matter of course, and even to 
become a Member of Parliament. Nobody in England 
dreams of objecting to it. Once in my case, from party 
motives, an objection was suggested to entering my name 
on the register as an elector, and the I'evising barrister at 
once brushed aside the objection, for that as an Indian, I 
was a British citizen. 

REASON II, PLEDGED RIGHTS. 

The grant to the first East India Company cited in 
Reason 1, is both a declaration of the rights of Indians as 
British citizens as welLas a pledge of those rights by , that 
declaration. 
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Qaeen Victoria, in her letter to Lord Derby asking 
him to write the Proclamation himself, said : — 

And poinfe out; tbe privileges which the Indians will receive 
in being placed on an ecjuality with the subjects ^ oT the British 
Crown and prosperity flowing in the train of civilization. 

Thereupon the Proclamation then declared and pledged 
unreservedly and most solemnly calling God to witness 
'and bless : — • 

We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian Terri- 
tories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to^ our other 
subjects, and these obligations by the blessing of Almighty God 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

Can there be a more sacred and solemn pledge before 
God and man ? 

On the occasion of the Proclamation of the Queen as 
Empress of India, she sent a telegram to Lord Lytton 
which he read in the open Durbar consisting of both 
Princes and Peoples. In this telegram the Queen Empress 
said : — 

That from the highest to the humblest all may feel that under 
our rule, the great principles of liberty, equity and justice are 
secured to them, and that to promote their happiness, to add to 
their prosperity and advance their welfare are ever present aims 
and objects of our Empire. 

And it is clear that this object of promoting our hap- 
piness, etc., etc., can only be attained by our enjoyment of 
the principles of liberty, equity and justice, i, e., we must 
have the British liberty of governing ourselves. 

On the occasion of the Jubilee of 1887, the Queen- 
Empress again pledged and emphasised the pledges of the 
Proclamation thus — 

Allusion is made to the Proclamation issued on the occasion 
of my assumption of the direct government of India, as the Charter 
of the liberties of the Princes and Peoples of India. It has 
always been and will foe continued to be my earnest desire that 
the principles of that Proclamation should foe unswervingly 
maintained. 
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We are now asking nothing more or less than the 
liberties of our Charter, — our rights of British citizenship. 

The present King- Emperor has pledged 

I shall endeavour to follow the great example of the first 
Queen-Empress to work for the general well-being of my Indian 
subjects of ail ranks. 

Again, the King- Emperor in his speech, on 19th Eebru- 
ary,19Q6,said:— 

It is my earnest hope that in these Colonies as elsewhere 
throughout my dominions (the italics are mine) the grant of 
free institutions will be followed by an increasing prosperity and 
loyalty to the Empire. 

And the Prime Minister clinches the whole, that : — 

Good government could never be a substitute for government 
by the people themselves. 

How much less is then an economically evil govern- 
ment and constitutionally an unconstitutional despotic 
government, a substitute for self-government, — and how 
much absolutely necessary it is to produce “ increasing 
prosperity and loyalty to the Empire,” by “ the grant of 
free institutions.” 

< With the solemn pledges I have mentioned above, we 
have eyery right to claim an honourable fulfilment of all 
our British pledged rights. And so we claim all British 
rights as our birthright and as our solemnly pledged 
rights. Britain's duty, humanity, honour, instincts and 
traditions for freedom, solemn pledges, conscience, righte- 
ousness, and civilization demand the 'satisfaction to us of 
our British rights. 

REASON III, REPARATION. 

All our sufferings and evils of the past centuries 
demand before God^and man a reparation, which we may 
fairly expect from the present 'revival of the old noble 
British instincts of liberty and self-government. X do not 
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enter into our past sufferings as I have already said at the 
outset, 

REASON IV, CONSCIENCE. 

The British people would not allow themselves to be 
subjected for a single day to such an unnatural system of 
government as the one which has been imposed upon 
India for nearly a century and a half. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman has made a happy quotation from Mr.. 
Bright : — 

I remember John Bright quoting in the House of Commons- 
on one occasion two lines of a poet with reference to political 
matters: — 

There is on Earth a yet diviner thing. 

Veiled thocgh it be, than Parliament or King. 

Then Sir Henry asks : — 

What is that diviner thing ? It is the human conscience in- 
spiring human opinion and human sympathy. 

I ask them to extend that human conscience, “ the 
diviner thing,” to India in the words of Mr, Morley : — 

It will be a bad day indeed if we have one conscience for the 
Mother Country and another eonseienee for all that vast territory 
over which your eye does not extend. 

And now the next question is : What are the British 
rights which we have a right to “claim 

This is not the occasion to enter into any details or 
argument. I keep to broad lines. ^ 

(1) Just as the administration of the United King- 
dom in all services, departments and details is in the 
hands of the people themselves of that country, ,so should 
we in India claim that the administration in all services^ 
departments and details should be in the hands of the 
people themselves of India. 

This is not only a matter of right and matter of the 
aspirations of the educated— important enough as these 
matters are — but it is far more an absolute necessity as 
53 
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the only remedy for tbe great inevitable economic evil 
which Sir John Shore pointed ont a hundred and twenty 
years ago, and which is the fundamental cause of the pre- 
sent drain and poverty. The remedy is absolutely neces- 
sary for the material, moral, intellectual, political, social, 
industrial and every possible progress and welfare of the 
people of India. 

(2) As in the United Kingdom and the Colonies all 
taxation and legislation and the power of spending the 
taxes are in the hands of the representatives of the people 
of those countries, so should also he the rights of the 
people of India. 

(3) All financial relations between England and 
India must be just and on a footing of equality, 
whatever money India may find towards expenditure in 
any department — Civil or Military or Kaval — to the ex- 
tent of that share should Indians share in all the benefits 
of that expenditure in salaries, pensions, emoluments, 
materials, etc., as a partner in the Empire, as she is always 
declared to be. • We do not ask any favours. We want 
only justice. Instead of going into any further divisions 
or details of our rights as British citizens, the whole matter 
can be compromised in one word— “ Self-Government ” or 
Simraj like that of the United Kingdom or the Colonies. 

Mr. Morley says very truly and emphatically (Ban- 
quet, King’s Hall, Holborn, 4th June 1901) : — 

But this I do say that poliiieal priBcIples are after all the 
root of our national greatness, strength and hope. 

So, for India also, there can be no national greatness, 
strength and hope except by the right political principles 
of self-government. 

Kow the next important question is, whether it is 
practicable to grant these rights of self-government at once 
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or when and in what way ? Nobody would, I think, say 
that the whole present machinery can be suddenly broken 
up at once and the rights which I have defined ot self- 
government can be at once introduced. 

RIGHT NO. I, EMPOYMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 

The right of placing all administration in every 
department in the hands of the people of India. Has the 
time arrived to do anything loyally, faithfully and syste- 
matically as a beginning at once, so that it may automati- 
cally develop into the full realisation of the right of self- 
government ? 

X say, — yes. Not only has the time fully arrived but 
had arrived long past, to make this beginning. The states- 
men of nearly three-quarters of a century ago not only 
considered the point of making a beginning, not merely 
made a pious declaration, but they actually passed an Act 
of Parliament for the purpose. Had that Act been honour- 
ably and faithfully fulfilled by the Government from that 
time to this, both England and India would have been in 
the position, not of bewailing the .present poverty, 
wretchedness and dissatisfaction of the Indian people, but 
of rejoicing in the prosperity of India and of still greater 
prosperity of England herself. 

In the thirties of the last century, England achieved 
the highest glory of civilization by its emancipation of 
the body and soul of man — by abolishing slavery and by 
freedom of conscience to enjoy all the rights of British 
citizenship. During these glorious days of English history, 
the statesmen of the time did not forget their duty to the 
people of India. They specially and openly considered the 
question of self-government of India, not only in connec- 
tion with Britain, but even with the result, of entire inde- 
pendence from Britain. When the Act of 1833 was passed 
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Macaulay made tJiat memorable speech about the duty of 
Britain towards India, of which Britain shall for ever be 
proud. I cannot quote that whole speech here. Every 
word of it is worth study ‘^and consideration from the 
statesmen of the day. I shall give only a few extracts. 
He first said : 

I must say that, to the last day of my life, I shall be proud 
ofhaviog been one of those who assisted in the framing of the 
Bill which contains that Clause ” . . . “ It would be 

on the most selfish view of the ease far better for us that the people 
of India were well governed and independent of us than iii-govarn- 
ed and subject to us,” • , . We shall never consent 

to administer the pousta (a preparation of opium) to a whole 
eommunity — to stupify and paralyse a great people, whom God 
has committed to our charge, for the wretched purpose of render- 
ing them more amenable to our control,” . . “ We are 

free, we are civilized, to little purpose, if we grudge to any portion 
of the human race an equal measure of freedom and civilization.” 

I have no fears. The path of duty is plain before us 
and it is also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national, 
honour.” . . . “To have found a great people sunk 

in the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled 
them as to have made them desirous and capable of all the privi- 
leges of citizens, would, indeed, be a title to glory all our own.” 

Such was the glorious spirit in and auspices under 
which was enacted in Macaulay’s words “ that wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause” : — 

That no native of the said territory, nor any natural born 
subject of His Majesty, resident therein, shall by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be 
disabled from holding anyplace, ofSce or employment under the 
said company. 

X would not repeat here what I have often stated 
about this clause. Sufficient to say that simultaneous 
examinations in India have been declared authoritatively 
as the only honourable fulfilment of the clause. 

Here is, then, the beginning that can be made at 
once not as a new thing but as one fully considered and 
settled by Act of Parliament 73 years ago. The power is 
ready imH-he hands of the Secretary of State for India to 
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be put into execution at once without the necessity of any 
reference to Parliament or any authority. 

And, in connection with this step, I would earnestly 
urge upon the Secretary of State to retrace the pernicious 
step which has lately been taken in India of abolishing 
competition for the services to which admission is made 
directly in India. In England, competition is the basis of 
all first admissions in all the services, and the same must 
be the basis in India as the fairest and most in accordance 
with justice. 

This beginning will be the key, the most effective 
remedy for the chief economic and basic evil of the present 
system. 

Mr. Morley has truly said : — I 

But if you meddle wrongly with economic things, Gentlemen, 
be very sure you are then going to the very life, to the heart, to the 
core of your national existence, I 

And so the economic^ muddle of the existing policy is | 

going to the life, to the heart, to the core of our national 
existence. A three-fold wrong is inflicted upon us, i.e.^ 
of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of everything, 
in short, worth living for. And this beginning will begin 
to strike at the root of the muddle. The reform of the 
-alteration of the services from European to Indian is the 
keynote of the whole. 

On the score of efficiency also foreign service can 
never be efficient or sufficient. Sir ‘William Hunter has 
said : — 

If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, 
we must govern by means of themselves. ' 

The Duke of Devonshire, as Indian Secretary, has said 
(23rd August 1883) : 

There can in my opinion be very little doubt that India is 
insufficiently governed. 
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In tlie very nature of things it cannot be other- 
wise, ./ . , ' ■ 

After the simultaneous examinations are carried oo 
for some years, it will be time to transfer the examina- 
tions altogether to India to complete the accomplishment 
of the rights (No. 1) of self-government without any 
disturbance in the smooth working of the adminis- 
tration. 

Co-ordinately with this important beginning for 
Bight (No, 1) it is urgent to expedite this object that 
education must be most vigorously disseminated among 
the people — free and compulsory primary education, and 
free higher education of ever}’’ kind. The Indian people 
will hail with the greatest satisfaction any amount of ex- 
penditure for the purpose of education. It was free edu- 
cation that I had at the expense of the people ^that made 
me and others of my fellow-students and subsequent 
fellow- workers to give their best to the service of the 
people for the promotion of their welfare. 

Education on the one hand, and actual training in 
administration on the other hand, will bring the accom- 
plishment of self-government far more speedily than many 
imagine. 

Heavy expenditure should be no excuse. In fact, if 
financial justice, to which I shall refer hereafter, is done 
in the relations between England and India, there will be 
ample provision even from the poor revenues of India — 
and with every addition of Indians in place of Europeans, 
the resources of India for all necessary purposes will go on 
increasing. 

RIGHT NO. II, REPRESENTATION. 

In England itself Parliamentary Government existed 
for some hundreds of years before even the rich and 
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middle classes and t lie mass of the people had any voice or 
vote in it. , ■ ■ '-‘i 

Macaulay pointed out in 1831 that the people living 
in the magnificent palaces surrounding Regent’s Park and 
in other such places were unrepresented. Tt is only so 
late as 1832 that the middle classes obtained their vote^ 
and it is only so late as 1885 that most of the mass of the 
people obtained their franchise. Women have no vote. 
Adult franchise is yet in struggle. 

It is no use telling us, therefore, that a good begin- 
ning cannot be made now in India for what Mr. Gladstone 
called ‘‘ living representation.” The only thing needed is 
the willingness of the Government. The statesmen at the 
helm of the present Government are quite competent and 
able to make a good beginning — such a systematic begin- 
ning as that it may naturally in no long time develop it- 
self into full legislatures of self-government like those of 
the self-governing colonies. I need not go into any details 
here of the scope and possibilities of representation. The 
educated and thinking classes in India who have attended 
English schools and colleges are not the only people 
to be reckoned with. There is a large body who now are 
informed of the events of the world and of all British 
institutions by the vernacular press and literature in their 
own language. 

The peasants of Russia are fit for and obtained the 
Duma from the greatest autocrat in the world, and the 
leading statesman, the Prime Minister of the free British 
Empire, proclaimed to the world, “ the Duma is dead,, 
long live the Duma ! ” Surely the fellow-citizens of that 
statesman and the free citizens of that Empire by birth- 
right and pledged rights are far more entitled to self- 
government, a constitutional representative system, than 
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the peasants of Russia. I do not despair. It is futile to 
tell me that we must wait till all the people are ready. 
The British people did not so wait for their Parliament. 
We are not allowed to be fit for 150 years. We can 
never be fit till we actually undertake the work and the 
responsibility. While China in the East and Persia in the 
West of Asia are awakening and Japan has already 
awakened, and Russia is struggling for emancipation— and 
all of them despotisms — can the free citizens of the 
British Indian Empire continue to remain subject to 
despotism^ — the people who were among the first civilizers 
of the world ? Modern world owes no little gratitude to 
these early civilizers of the human race. Are the descend- 
ants of the earliest civilizers to remain, in the present 
times of spreading emancipation, under the barbarous 
system of despotism, unworthy of British instincts, princi- 
ples an d civilization ? 

RIGHT NO. Ill, JUST FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 

This right requires no delay or training. If the 
British Government wills to do what is just and right, this 
justice towards self-government can be done at once. 

First of all take the European Army expenditure. 
The Government of India in its despatch of 25th March 
1890, says : — 

Millions of money have been spent on increasing the Army in 
India, on armaments, and on fortifications to provide for the secur- 
ity of India, not against domestic enemies or to prevent the inva- 
sions of the warlike peoples of adjoining countries, but to maintain 
the supremacy of British Power in the East. 

Again, the Government of India says : — 

It would be much nearer the truth to affirm that the Imperial 
-Oovernment keeps in India and quarters upon the revenues of that 
country as large a portion of its army as it thinks can possibly be 
required to mamtain its dominion there, that it habitually treats 
that portion of its army as a reserve force available for imperial 
purposes ; tha-t it has uniformly detached European regiments 
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-from the garrison of India to take part in imperial wars whenever 
it has been found necessary or convenient to do so ; and naore 
than this that it has drawn not less freely upon the native army of 
India towards the maintenance of which it contributes nothing to 
aid it in contests outside of India with which the Indian Govern- 
ment has had little or no concern. 

Such is the testimony of the Government of India 
that the European Army is for Imperial purposes. 

ISTow I give the view taken in the India OflS.ce itself. 

Sir James Peile was a member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, and represented the Indian 
Secretary on the Royal Commission (Welby^s) on Indian 
expenditure. Sir James Peile, in a motion, after pointing 
out that the military policy which regulated Indian 
military expenditure was not exclusively Indian, urged 
that : — 

It is worthy of consideration how far it is equitable to 
charge on a dependency the whole military cost of that policy, when 
that dependency happens to be the only part of the Empire which 
has a land frontier adjacent to the territory of a great European 
power. 

Here then these extracts of the Government of India 
and the India Office show that the European Army expen- 
diture is entirely for British imperial purposes, and yet 
with flagrant injustice the burden is thrown by the 
Treasury upon the helpless Indian people. 

In the same way all the Government expenditure in 
England which entirely goes to the benefit of the people 
in England, and which is for British purposes, is imposed 
on the Indian people while the Colonies do not pay any por- 
tion for similar expenditure in England. This expenditure 
should in common justice not be imposed on India. It is 
unjust. Here then, if we are relieved of burdens which 
ought not in common justice to be imposed npon us, our 
revenues, poor as they are at px-esent, will supply ample 
means for education and many other reforms and improve- 
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ments which are needed bj US. This question is simply a 
matter of financial justice. I have put it on a clear just 
principle and on that principle India can be quite ready to 
find the money and its own men for ail her own needs — 
Military^ Naval, Civil or any other, For imperial expendi- 
ture we must have our share in the services in proportion 
to our contribution. 

These just financial relations can be established at 
once. They require no delay or preparation. It only needs 
the determination and will of the British Government to- 
do justice^ Lastly, as to self-government. If the British 
people and statesmen make up their mind to do their duty 
towards the Indian people, they have every ability and 
statesmanship to devise means to accord self-government 
within no distant time. If there is the will and the con- 
science, there is the way. 

Now I come to the most crucial question — particularly 
crucial to myself personally. 

I have been for some time past repeatedly asked whe- 
ther I really have, after more than half a century of my 
o%vn personal experience, such confidence in the honour and 
good faith of British statesmen and Government as to 
expect that our just claims to self-government as British 
citizens will be willingly and gracefully accorded to us 
with every honest effort in their power, leaving alone and 
forgetting the past. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall give you a full and free 
answer. 

In 1853, when I made my first little speech at the in- 
auguration of the Bombay Association, in perfect inno- 
cence of heart infiuenced by my English education into 
great admiration for the character, instincts and struggles 
for liberty of the British people, I expressed my faith and 
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confidence in the British Rulers in a short speech from- 
which I give a short extract : — 

When we see that out* GoverDraent is often ready to assist us 
in e¥ery thing eaieulated to benefit us, we had better than merely 
complain and grumble, point out in a becoming manner what our 
real wants are. 

And I also said : 

If an association like this be always in readiness to ascertain 
by strict enquiries the probable good or bad effects of any proposed 
measure and, whenever necessary, to memorialise Government on 
behalf of the people with respect to them, our kind Government 
will not refuse to listen to such memorials. 

Such was my faith. It was this faith of the educated 
of the time that made Sir Bartle Frere make the remark 
which Mr. Fawcett quoted, viz., that he had been much 
struck with the fact that the ablest exponents of English 
policy and our best coadjutors in adapting that policy to 
the wants of the various nations occupying Indian soil 
were to be found among the natives who had received a 
high-class English education. And now, owing to the 
non-fulfilment of solemn pledges, what a change has taken 
place in the mind of the educated ! 

Since my early efforts, I must say that I have felt so 
many disappointments as would be sufficient to break any 
heart and lead one to despair and even, I am afraid, to 
rebel. 

My disappointments have not been of the ordinary 
kind but far worse and keener. Ordinarily a person fi.ght&, 
— and if he fails he is disappointed. But I fought and wou 
on several occasions, but the executive did not let us have 
the fruit of those victories — disappointments quite enough, 
as I have said, to break one^s heart. For instance, the 
Statutory ’’ Civil Service, Simultaneous Examinations,, 
Lord Lawrence Scholarships, Royal Commission, etc. I 
am thankful that the repayment from the Treasury of 
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some unjust charges has been carried oufc, though the 
Indian Secretary’s salary is not yet transferred to the 
Treasury as it was hoped. 

Bub I have nob despaired. ITot only that I have not 
despaired, but at this moment, you may think it strange, I 
stand before you with hopefulness. I have not despaired 
for one reason — and I am hopeful for another reason. 

I have not despaired under the influence of the good 
English word which has been the rule of my life. That 
word is “ Persevere.” In any movement, great or small, 
you must persevere to the end. You cannot stop at any 
stage, disappointments notwithstanding, or you lose all you 
have gained and find it far more difficult afterwards even 
to begin again. As we proceed, we may adopt such means 
as may be suitable at every stage, but persevere we must 
to the end. If our cause is good and just, as it is, we are 
sure to triumph in the end. So 1 have not despaired. 

N'ow to the reason of my hopefulness which I feel at 
this moment after all my disappointments. And this also 
under the influence of one word “ Revival ” — the present 
“revival ” of the true old spirit and instinct of liberty and 
free British institutions in the hearts of the leading states- 
men of the day. I shall now place before you the declara- 
tions of some of the leading statesmen of the day and then 
you will judge that my faith and hope are well-founded, 
whether they will be justified or not by future events. 

Here, I give you a few of those declarations. But I give 
an Appendix A of some of these declarations out of many. 

SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

We believe in self-government. We treat ife not as an odious 
necessity, not as a foolish theory to which unfortunately the 
British Empire is committed. We treat it as a blessing and a 
healing, a sobering and a strengthening influence.— -Bradford 
15 - 54901 . ' ' 
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I remain as firm a believer as ever I was in the virtue of 
self-government. — Ayr, 29-10-1902. _ 

But here is anc.ther--S8lf-government and popular control— . 
and vte believe ia that principle. 


ME. JOHN MOELEY. 


Yes. gentlemen, the sacred word ‘free ’ which represented, 
as Biiglishmen have always thought until to-day, the noblest 
aspirations that can animate the breast of man.- Palmerston Club, 
9-6-1900. 

Ill his view the root of good government was not to be found 
in bureiiueraey or pedantoeraoy. They must seek to rouse up 
the free and spontaneous elements lying deep in the hearts and 
minds of the people of the country.— Arbroath, 2d-10-190d. 


The study of the present revival of the. spirit, 
instincts and traditions of Liberty and Liberalism among 
tbe Liberal statesmen of the day has produced in my heart 


full expectation that the end of the evil system, and the 
dawn of a righteous, and liberal policy of freedom and 
self-government are at hand for India. I trust that I 
am justified in my expectations and hopefulness. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have all the powerful moral 
forces of justice, righteousness and honour of Britain, but 
our birthright and pledged rights and the absolute 
necessity and humanity of ending quickly all the sufierings 
of the masses of the people, from poverty, famine, plague, 
destitution and degradation, etc. On our side if we use 
those moral forces, which are very efiective on a people 
like the British people, we must, we are bound to, win.. 
What is wanted for us is to learn the lesson from English- 
men themselves— to agitate most largely and most persever- 
ingly by petitions, demonstrations and meetings, all 
quite peacefully but enthusiastically conducted. Let us 
not throw away our rights and moral forces which are so 
overwhelming on our side. I shall say something again 
on this subject. 
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With such very hopeful and promising views and 
declarations of some of the leaders of the present Govern- 
ment, we have also coming to our side more and more 
Parliament, Press and Platform. We have some 200 
Members in the Indian Parliamentary Committee. The 
Labour Members, the Irish Nationalist Members, and 
the Radicals are sympathetic with us. We have several 
Liberal papers such as “ The Daily News,” “ The Tribune,” 
“The Morning Le.ader,” “The Manchester Guardian,” 

“ The Star,” “ The Daily Chronicle,” “ Justice,” “Investors’ 
Review,” “ Reynolds,” “ New Age,” and several others 
taking a juster view of India’s rights and needs. We 
must make “ India” a powerful organ. W'e have all 
sections of the Labour or Democratic Party, the British 
Nationalist Party, the Radicals and Liberals generally 
taking larger interest in Indian matters. The large sec- 
tion of the British people, to whom conscience and 
righteousness are above every possible worldly thing, aie 
also awakening to a sense of their duty to the vast popula- 
tion of India in their dire distress and poverty, with all 
its dreadful consequences. When I was in Parliament and 
the only Indian, Ijhad the support of the Irish, Radical and 
Labour Members. I never felt helpless and alone, and I 
succeeded in several of my efforts. We must ha-^e many 
Indian Members in Parliament till we get self-government. 
Under such favourable circumstances let us not fail to 
make the mostof our opportunity for our political emanci- 
pation. Let us, it is true, at the same time do, 'what is in 
our power, to advance our sociaUand industrial progress. 
But for our political emancipation, it will bo a great folly 
and misfortune for us to miss this good fortune when it has 
at last come to us, though I fully admit we had enough 
of disappointments to make us lose heart and confidence. 
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I base my liope npon the “revival” of the old 
British love of liberty and self -^government, of honour for 
pledges, of our right of fellow British citizenship. Within 
the short life, that may yet be vouchsafed to me, I hope to 
see a loyal, honest, honourable and conscientious adoption 
of the policy for self-government for India — and a 
beginning made at once towards that end. 

I have not expressed to you my hopes and reasons 
for such hopes for ourselves. But as the Moral Law, the 
greatest force of the Universe, has it, — in our goodwill be 
England’s own greatest good. Bright has wisely said : — 
The good ot England must come through the channels of the 
good of India. . . . In order that England may become rich, 

India itself must become rich. 

Mr. Morley has rightly said : — 

No, goutlemen, every single right thing that is done by the 
Legi'^U^-ure, however moderate be its area, every single right thing 
is sure to lead to the doing of a great number of unforeseen right 
things, — Dundee, 9-12-1889, 

If India is allowed to be prosperous by self-govern- 
ment, as the Colonies have become prosperous by self- 
government, what a vista of glory and benefits open up 
for the citizens of the British Empire, and for mankind, 
as an example and proof of the supremacy of the moral 
law and true civilization ! 

While we put the duty of leading us on to self- 
government on the heads of the present British statesmen, 
we have also the duty upon ourselves to do all we can to 
support those statesmen by, on the one hand, preparing 
our Indian people for the right understanding, exercise 
and enjoyment of self-government and, on the other hand, 
of convincing the British people that we justly claim and 
must have all British rights. I put before the Congress 
my suggestions for their consideration. To put the matter 
in right form, we should send our “ Petition of Eights ” 
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to His Majesty the King-Emperor, to the House of 
■ Oommons and to the House of Lords. .By the British 
Bill of Eights of 1689— by the 6th Clause — “ the subjects 
have the right to present petitions to the Sovereign.” 

The next thing I suggest for your consideration is 
that the well-to-do Indians should raise a large fund of 
patriotism. With this fund we should organise a body of 
able men and good speakers, to go to all the nooks and 
corners of India and inform the people in their own 
languages of our British rights and how to exercise and 
enjoy them. Also to send to England another body of 
able speakers, and to provide means to go throughout the 
country and by large meetings to convince the British 
people that we justly claim and must have all British 
rights of self-government. By doing that I am sure that 
the British conscience will triumph and the British people 
will support the present statesmen in their work of giving 
India I’esponsible self-government in the shortest possible 
period. We must have a great agitation in England, as 
well as here. The struggle against the Corn Laws cost, I 
think, two millions, and there was a great agitation. Let 
us learn to help ourselves in the same way. 

I have said at the beginning that the duties of this 
Congress are twofold. And of the two, the claim to a 
change of the present policy leading to self-government is 
the chief and most important work. 

The second part of the work is the vigilant watch 
over the inevitable and unnecessary defects of the present 
machinery of the Administration as it exists and as long 
as it exists. And as the fundamental principles of the 
present Administration are unsound, there are inherent 
evils and others are naturally ever arising from them. 
These the Congress has to watch and adopt means to 
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remedy them, as far as possible, till self-government is- ^ 
attained, though it is only when self-government is attain- 
ed that India will be free from its present evils and 
consequent sufferings. This part of the work, the Congress j 

has been doing very largely during all the past twenty-one 
3 ’ears, and the Subjects- Committee will place before you 
various resolutions necessary for the improvement of the 
existing administration, as far as such unnatural and un- 
economic administration can be improved. I would not 
have troubled you more but that I should like to say a few 
words upon some topics connected with the second part of 
the work of the Congress— Bengal Ptirtition and Swadeshi 
movement. 

In the Bengal Partition, the Bengalees have a just 1 

and great grievance. It is a bad blunder for England. I 
do not despair, but that this blundei*, I hope, may yet be 
rectified. This subject is being so well threshed out by 
the Bengalees themselves that I need not say anything 
more about it. But in connection with it we hear a great 
deal about agitators and agitation. Agitation is the life 
and soul of the whole political, social and industrial history 
of England, It is by agitation the English have accom- 
plished their most glorious achievements, their prosperity, 
their liberties and, in short, their first place among the 
nations of the world. I 

The whole life of England, every day, is all agitation. 

You do not open your paper in the morning but read from | 

beginning to end it is all agitation — Congi^esses and Con- 
ferences — Meetings and Resolutions — without end, for a 
thousand and one movements, local and national. Prom 
the Prime Minister to the humblest politician, his occupa- 
tion is agitation for everything he wants to accomplish. 

The whole Parliament, Press and Platform is simply ail 
61 
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agitation. Agitation is the civilised, peaceful weapon of 
moral force, and injSnitely preferable to brute physical 
force when possible. The subject is very tempting. But 
I shall not say more than that the Indian journalists are 
mere Matriculates while the Anglo-Indian journalists are 
Masters of Arts in the University of British Agitators. 
The former are only the pupils of the latter, and the 
AngloMndian journalists ought to feel proud that their 
pupils are doing credit to them. Perhaps a few words 
from an English statesman will be more sedative and 
satisfactory. 

Macaulay has said in one of his speeches : — 

I hold that we have owed to agitation a long series of benefi- 
cent reforms which would have been effected in no other way . . 

, . . the truth is that agitation is inseparable from popular 

government , . , . . Would the slave-trade ever have been 

abolished without agitation? Would slavery ever have been 
abolished without agitation ? 

For every movement in England — hundreds, local and 
national — the chief weapons are agitation by meetings, 
demonstrations and petitions to Parliament. These peti- 
tions are not any begging for any favours any more than 
that the conventional ‘‘ Your obedient servant ” in letters 
makes a man an obedient servant. It is tbe conventional 
way of approaching higher authorities. The petitions are 
claims for rights or for justice or for reforms,— to influence 
and put pressure on Parliament by showing how the public 
regard any particular matter. The fact that we have more 
or less failed hitherto, is not because we have petitioned too 
much but that we have petitioned too little. One of the 
factors that carries weight in Parliament is the evidence 
that the people interested in any question are really in 
earnest. Only the other day Mr. Ast|uith urged as one 
of his reasons against women’s franchise, that he did not 
see sufficient evidence to show that the majority of the 
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-women themselves wei’e earnest to acquire the franchise. 
We have not petitioned or agitated enough at all m ^ our 
demands. In every important matter we must petition 
Parliament with hundreds and thousands of petitions 
with hundreds of thousands of signatures from all parts 
of India. Taking one present instance in England, the 
Church party has held till the beginning of October last 
1,400 meetings known and many more unknown against the 
Education Bill and petitioned with three-quarters of a mil- 
lion signatures and many demonstrations. Since then they 
have been possibly more and more active. Agitate, agitate 
over the whole length and breadth of India in every nook 
and corner — peacefully of course — if we really mean to get 
justice from John Bull. Satisfy him that we are in ear- 
nest. The Bengalees, I am glad, have learnt the lesson 
and have led the march. All India must learn the lesson 
—of sacrifice of money and of earnest personal work. 

Agitate ; agitate means inform. Inform, inform the 
Indian people what their rights are, and why and how they 
should obtain them, and inform the British people of the 
rights of the Indian people and why they should grant 
them. If we do not speak, they say we are satisfied. If 
we speak, we become agitators ! The Indian people are 
properly asked to act constitutionally while the Govern- 
ment remains unconstitutional and despotic. 

Next about the “ settled fact.” Every Bill defeated 
in Parliament is a “ settled fact.” Is it not ? And the next 
year it makes its appearance again. The Education Act of 
1902 was a settled fact. An act of Parliament, was it not? 
And now within a short time what a turmoil is it in ? And 
what an agitation and excitement has been going on about 
it and is still in prospect ? It may lead to a clash between 
the two Houses of Parliament. There is nothing as an 
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eternal ‘‘ settled fact. Times change, circumstances are 
misunderstood or changed, better light and understand- 
ing or new forces come into play, and what is settled to- 
day may become obsolete to-morrow. 

The organizations which I suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in all the Provinces,, 
will serve many purposes at once — to inform the people of 
their rights as British citizens, to prepare them to claim 
those rights by petitions and when the rights are obtained 
to exercise and enjoy them. 

“ Swadeshi ” is not a thing of to-day. It has existed 
in Bombay as far as I know for many yeai’s past. I am a 
free-trader, I am a member, and in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cobden Club for 20 years, and yet I say that 
“Swadeshi” is a forced necessity for India in its un- 
natural economic, muddle. As long as the economic condi- 
tion remains unnatural and impoverishing, by the necessity 
of supplying every year some Es. 20,00,00,000 for the- 
salary, pensions, etc., of the children of a foreign country 
at the expense and impoverishment of the children of 
India, to talk of applying economic laws to the condition 
of India is adding insult to injury. I have said so much 
about this over and over again that I would not say more 
about it here — I refer to my book. I ask any Englishman 
whether Ehglishmen would submit to this unnatural eco- 
nomic muddle of India for a single day in England, leave 
alone 150 years?. No, never. No, Ladies and Gentlemen,. 
England will never submit to it. It is, what I have 
already quoted in Mr. Moriey’s words, it is “ the meddling 
wrongly with economic things that is going to the very 
life, to the very heart, to the very core of our national 
existence.” 

Among the duties which I have said are incumbent 
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upon the Indian there is one, whicbj though I mention 
last, is not the least. I mean a thorough political union 
among the Indian people of all creeds and classes. I make 
an appeal to all — call it mendicant if you like — I am not 
ashamed of being a mendicant in any good cause and 
under necessity for any good cause. I appeal to the Indian 
people for this, because it is in their own hands only just 
as I appeal to the British people for things that are entirely 
in their hands. In this appeal for a thorough union for 
political purposes among all the people I make a particular 
one to my friends, the Mahomedans. They are a manly 
people. They have been rulers both in and out of India. 
They are rulers this day both in and out of India. They 
have the highest Indian Prince ruling over the largest 
State, viz.y H. H. the Nizam. Among-other Mahomedan 
Princes they have Junagad, Radhanpur, Bhopal and 
others. 

Notwithstanding their backward education, they have 
the pride of having had in all India the first Indian Bar- 
rister in Mr. Budrudin Tyabji and the first Solicitor in Mr. 
Kamrudin Tyabji, two Mahomedan brothers.'*' What a 
large share of Bombay commei^ce is in the hands of Maho- 

* As regards the first Indian Barrister and the first Indian 
Attorney, it appears that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was wrongly 
informed. Of course, any community would be proud of two such 
distinguished members as were the Tyabji brothers, both of whom 
met with great success and attained the highest positions in their 
respective professions, but the}*^ were not the first Indiana to adopt 
those professions. Mr, Budrudin Tyabji was called to the Bar 
on the 30th April, 1867, and there were at least two or three Indian 
Barristers before him. Mr, M, Ghose was called on the 6th June, 
3866, and Mr. G. M. Tagore, who is believed to be the first Indian 
Barrister, was eal'ed to the Bar on the 11th June, 1862, and long 
before that, Babu Baney Madhub Banerjee became an Attoimey 
of the Calcutta High Court, and he was believed to have been the 
first Indian Attorney, whereas Mr. Kamrudin Tyabji was a eon- 
^ emporary of his other brother. 
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medans is well known. Their chief purpose and effort a^. 
present must be to spread education amodg themseives. 
In this matter among their best friends have been Sir 
Syed Ahmed and Justice Tyabji in doing their utmost to 
promote education among them. Once they bring them- 
selves in education in a line with the Hindus, they have 
nothing to fear. They have in them the capacity, energy 
and intellect, to hold their own and to get their due share 
in all the walks of life — of which the State Services are 
but a small part. State Services are not everything. 

Whatever voice I can have, I wish Government would 
give every possible help to promote education among the 
Mahomedans. Once self-government is attained, then will 
there be prosperity enough for all, but not till then. The 
thorough union, therefore, of all the people for their 
emancipation is an absolute necessity. 

All the people in their politicaL position are in one 
boat. They must sink or swim together. Without this 
union, all efforts will be vain. There is the common say- 
ing — but also the best commonsense — “ United we stand — 
divided we fall” 

There is one other circumstance I may mention here. 
If I am right, I am under the impression that the „ 
bulk of the Bengalee Mahomedans were Hindus by race 
and blood only a few generations ago. They have the tie 
of blood and kinship. Even now a great mass of the Ben- 
galee Mahomedans are not to be easily distinguished from 
their Hindu brothers. In many places they join together 
in their social joys and sorrows. They cannot divest 
themselves from the natural affinity of common blood. On 
the Bombay side, the Hindus and Mahomedans of Gujarat 
all speak the same language, Gujarati, and are of the same 
stock, and all the Hindus and Mahomedans of Maharashtr ie 
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Annan — ^all spfeak the same language, Marathi and are of 
the same stock— and so I think it is all over India, except- 
ing in North India where there are the descendants of 
the original Mahomedan invaders, but they are now also 
the people of India. 

Sir Syed Ahmed was a nationalist to the backbone. I 
will mention an incident that happened to myself with 
Mm. On his first visit to England, we happened to meet 
together in the house of Sir 0. Wingfield. He and his 
friends were waiting, and I was shown into the same room. 

One of his friends recognising me introduced me to him 
As soon as he heard my name, he at once held me in strong 
embrace and expressed himself very much pleased. In 
various ways, I knew that his heart was in the welfare of 
all India as one nation. He was a large and liberal-minded 
patriot. When I read his life some time ago, I was inspir- 
ed with respect and admiration for him. As I cannot find 
my copy of his life, I take the opportunity of repeating 
some of his utterances which Sir Henry Cotton has given 
in India of 12 th October last : 

Mahometans and Hindus were, he said, the two eyes of 
India. Injure the one and you injure the other. We should 
try to become one in heart and soul and act in unison ; if united,, 
we can support each other, if not, the efieet of one against the ; 

other will tend to the destruction and downfall of both. ' 

He appreciated when he found worth and freely ex- j 

pressed it. He said : — 

I assure you that the Bengalees are the only people in our | 

country whom we can properly be proud of, and it is only due 
to them that knowledge, liberty and patriotism have progressed in 
our country. I can truly say that they are really the head and 
crown of all the communities of Hindustan, In the word nation 
1 include both Hindus and Mahomedans, because that is the only 
meaning which I can attach to it. 

Such was the wise and patriotic counsel of .that great I 
man, and our Mahomedan friends will, I hope, take it to I 
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heart. I repeat once more that our emancipation depends 
upon the thorough union of all the people of India without 
any obstruction. 

I have often read about the question of a constitution 
for the Congress. I think the gentlemen who raise this 
<][uestion would be the proper persons to prepare one like a 
Bill in the House of Commons in all its details. The 
Congress then can consider it and deal with it as the 
majority may decide. 

Let every one of us do the best he can, do all in 
• harmony for the common object of self-government. 

Lastly, the question of social reforms and industrial 
progress — each of them needs its own earnest body of 
workers. Each requires for it separate, devoted attention. 
All the three great purposes — Political, Social and Indus- 
trial — must be set working side by side. The progress in 
each will have its influence on the others. But, as Mr. 
Morley truly and with deep insight says : — “ Political 
principles are, after all, the root of our national greatness, 
strengch and hope,” and his other important utterance 
which I repeat with this one sums up the whole position 
■of the Indian problem. He sajs : “ The meddling wrongly 
with economic things, that is going to the very life, to the 
very heart, to the very core of our national existence.” 

This meddling wrongly with economic things is the 
whole evil from which India suffers— and the only remedy 
for it is — Political principles are, after all,, the root of 
our national greatness, strength and hope.” And these 
political principles are summed up in self-government. 
Self-government is the only and chief remedy. In self- 
government lies our hope, strength and greatness. . 

I recommend to your serious notice the treatment of 
British Indians in South Africa, 
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Weil, ladies and gentlemen, I Ijave finished my task. 
I do not know what good fortune may be in store for me 
during the short period that may be left to me, and if I 
can leave a word of afiection and devotion for my country 
and countrymen, I say, be united, persevere and achieve 
self-government, so that the millions now perishing by 
poverty, famine and plague, and the scores of millions that 
are starving on scanty subsistence may be saved, and India 
may once more occupy her proud position of yore among 
i3he greatest and civilized nations of the world. 


Twenty4Mrd Congfess^Siirat — 1 907, 
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INTEODUCTIOK. 

Brother- Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — My first 
duty is to tender you my thanks for the signal honour 
you have done me in asking me to take the chair. 
Believe me, I am more than grateful for the distinction 
you have conferred on me, unsought and unsolicited —a 
proud distinction, the proudest in your power to confer,, 
but a distinction which carries with it a very heavy 
responsibility. For the position which I am occupying 
so unworthily is full of anxiety and was never more so 
than at the present juncture when heavy clouds have 
floated into the political sky ; and in standing before you. 
to-day I feel as if I was summoned to drive the chariot of 
the Sun ; and if I am spared the fate of Pha3ton, I shall 
owe my good fortune only to your forbearance and 
indulgent kindness on which I am confident I can safely 
rely. I can rely, too, with confidence on your willing 
co-operation ; for are we not all animated by one common 
purpose and do we not know that co-operation is the 
very life of concerted action which can never thrive in an 
atmosphere of continuous strife and difference ? 

PRESENT SITUATION. 

Every one must admit that we are passing through 
a sad and eventful period— -a period of stress and storm 

The above address was delivered in part at the Indian 
National"€ongress, Surat, 
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— and if ever there was a time when we ought to close up 
our ranks and present a firm, serried and united front,, 
that time is this; for the situation is of more than 
ordinary gravity. It is full of difficulty and full of peril, 
and unless we are imbued with a strong sense of discipline 
and of responsibility, the vessel of the Congress may be 
steered direct upon the rocks. It would be idle to deny^ 
and I do not deny, that ^domestic dissensions have raised 
angry storms which are now sweeping across some parts 
of the country ; but there is no real occasion for pessimism 
or despair, though the incidents which recentlj^ occurred 
at Kagpiir might well fill some minds with misgivings. 
There is, however, every reason to think that these dis- 
turbances were mainly the work of some misguided young 
men who had been carided off their feet by the wild talk 
of irresponsible persons. Of one thing, however, I am 
certain ; those who have compelled us to change our 
place of meeting have no right to be proud of their 
achievement. 

GREATNESS OP SURAT. 

And here, on behalf of the assembled delegates, I 
must gratefully acknowledge the readiness and alacrity 
with which the people of Surat invited us to hold our 
sittings in their historic city. In offering their hospita- 
lity to the Congress they have’only acted in accordance 
with their traditional generosity; for they are citizens of no 
mean city. Surat, as history tells us, was the queen of 
"Western India, a busy and famous mart before the lake 
village of Llyndyn was staked out, and long, long before 
Venice rose from the sea. But, perhaps, her greatest 
distinction, it is certainly her best title to our gratitude, 
is that Surat was the first resting place on Indian soil — 
where dissent was never suppressed by the sword, the 
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gibbet or the stake — o£ the Parsi pilgrim fathers who 
cheerfully left home and kindred for the sake of consci- 
ence and whose descendants have ; inherited the virtues 
with the blood of their ancestors and repaid their debt a 
thousand-fold to India ; for I make bold to say that there 
is no community whose love [for the country is greater 
than that to which so many of our leaders belong, and 
which has given to us our “ Grand Old Man.” 

LATE BABU KALI C'HAEAN BANEEJEE. 

I am glad to see in this assembly almost all our 
prominent leaders— men whose names are as household 
words and who have already taken an abiding place in 
the minds of the people. But I miss some well-known 
faces. Kali Charan Banerjee is no longer amongst us, 
A pious Christian, an accomplished scholar, an eloquent 
speaker and an ardent patriot, he was an ideal leader, 
respected by every community in the country. A most 
strenuous and earnest worker, his whole heart was in the 
Oongress and his love for it was strong even in death. 
For who does not remember how he left a sick bed to 
attend our last meeting in Calcutta? Who does not 
remember how, though overcome by the heat and warned 
by the doctors, he refused to leave the assembly till he 
fell into a swoon and had to be carried out of the pandal ? 
He died only a few days afterwards and when we think 
of the lonely Scotch cemetery in Koraya, where his remains 
were laid, we cannot help feeling how much learning, how 
much modest and unassuming simplicity, how much 
piety, how much winsome tenderness and how much 
patriotism lie buried in the grave of Kali Charan 
Banerjee. That hand which everybody was glad to 
touch is vanished. That voice which everybody was glad 
to hear is still. But if to live in the hearts and memo* 
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ries of those whom we leave behind is not to die, Kali 
Oharan is not dead but is still alive. True, he no longer 
lives in his own person bub he lives in us and will live on 
in those who succeed us, enjoying an immortality which 
is not given to all the sons of men. 

LATE PANDIT BISWAMBHAENATH. 

Pandit Biswambharnath, too, of Allahabad, has been 
gathered to his fathei’S, and we shall miss his mellow 
patriarchal wisdom in our councils. But though his work 
on earth has been done, in that high sense of duty which 
ajone could have nerved him when, as President of the 
Reception Committee in 1892, he welcomed the delegates 
to Allahabad, though only three weeks before a paralytic 
seizure had brought him to the verge of the grave, he has 
left an example which will continue to inspire genera- 
tions of his countrymen. The Pandit was in many ways 
a most remarkable man, and it will be long before there 
arises among us another jurist, scholar and patriot who , 
can make us forget the loss of Biswambharnath. 

THE RECENT DEPORTATIONS. 

Gentlemen, the year that is now fast drawing to a 
close has seen the country convulsed to its depths and has 
truly been a dramatic year. The first Act opened with 
the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and of Ajit Singh .. 
This was followed by the Ordinance against public meet- 
ings, the Rawalpindi trial, and the Press prosecutions in 
the Punjab and in Bengal, and the curtain dropped on 
what, it is to be hoped, was the last scene in the Council 
Chamber at Simla, when the Public Meetings Act was 
passed. 

It has been said in defence of the resuri*ection of 
Regulation III of 1818, that it is a standing law. It is 
not a standing law but a standing negation of all law ; 
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not a standing law, but a standing menace to our liberty, 
a standing reproach in our Statue-Book. A prosecution, 
we have been gravely told, attracts public attention and a 
trial for sedition is, therefore, not always desirable. This 
is the good old rule, the simple plan, which used to be 
followed in an ancient Scotch border town which also 
possessed a standing law, though even in Jedburgh the 
formality of a trial was not wholly dispensed with, only it 
took place after the execution. It may be a mere weak- 
ness in a lawyer ; but I confess I cannot congratulate 
the Indian Government on their use of a weapon which is 
as obsolete in civilised jurisprudence as the rack or the 
screw. Their action in deporting a man for reasons which 
they dared not disclose was illegal,” unconstitutional,” 
“ tyrannical,” arbitrary,” ‘‘impudently absurd ” and “ pre- 
posterous.” None of these epithets are mine. They have 
all been taken by me from Hansard and were used by a 
. staunch Liberal on a memorable occasion. And was not 
Mr. Morley’s answer in the House of Commons the most 
outrageous and indefensible answer ever given since Simon 
de Montfort invented Parliament ? But it seems that 
what is true under one degree of longitude is not true 
under another. What is true in Cape Town is not true in 
the Punjab. ' 

Who but must laugh, if sneli a man there be, 

Who would not weep if Morlieus were he? 

And wdio was the first victim selected for the exercise 
of this arbitrary power ? An earnest, religious and social 
reformer, a man whose character was above all reproach, a 
man who lived mot for himself but for others — the idol of 
the Punjab. Such a man is suddenly discovered by the 
secret police to be a revolutionary and political enthusiast 
animated by an insane hatred of the British Government 
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and secretly plotting its forcible subversion. If Lala 
La j pat Rai bad been put on his trial, he could have trium- 
phantly vindicated his innocence and shown that even 
strong Lieutenant-Governors are not infallible. He could 
have triumphantly shown that the garbled extracts in 
the Wafaclar gave a most untruthful version of his speech. 
He could have triumphantly shown that all his aims and 
methods had been^ strictly constitutional and that he had 
always set his face against agitation which tended to sedi- 
tion or disoMer. But this privilege, which may be claimed 
by the meanest criminal, was denied to one of our foremost 
men ; and if Lala Lajpat Rai is now regarded as a martyr 
by his countrymen generally, it is the Government and the 
Government alone that have elevated him to that position 
and placed that priceless crown of thorns upon his head. 
If the Fort of Mandalay is now regarded as a holy place, 
as I know it is by some of my countrymen, it is the Gov- 
ernment and the Government alone that have invested it 
with that holiness. 

THE RAWALPINDI CASE. 

In Etawah, too, a similar tragedy would have taken 
place had it not been averted by the good sense of Sir 
John Hewett, who was able to see through the disgraceful 
conspiracy which had been so cunningly planned. But 
the spectre of an impending Mutiny had obscured the 
vision of the Punjab officials, and they saw in a mob riot 
a deep-laid scheme for the overthrow of the British Rule. 
The result was the Rawalpindi prosecution which has 
thrown a lurid light on the methods of sedition hunters. 
Men occupying the highest position in society and looked 
up to as their leaders by the people in the Punjab were 
placed in the dock as felons, who had by their seditious 
speeches incited violent riots. For six long months these 
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men were detained in prison, as bail was refused on the 
ground that they could not, with safety to the State, be 
allowed to be at large. But what was the end of this 
prosecution ? A complete vindication of their innocence 
and a most scathing exposure of the case for the Crown. 
The judgment of the Special Magistrate shows that panic 
had magnified into rebellion a perfectly lawful agitation 
against very substantial grievances. The evidence on 
which the six lawyers had been kept in prison for months 
was suspicious if not fabricated, ” and there was not the 
shadow of a shade of evidence to establish any sort of 
complicity on their part with any conspiracy against the 
British Crown. 

And this leads me to remark that the situation in the 
Punjab was succinctly summed up by Lala Lajpat Eai in a 
letter which was written by him only a few hours before 
his arrest. The discontent, he said, was due to several 
causes which he set forth in chronological order. 

(«) The letters and articles that appeared in the Civil 
and Military Gazette some time in July and August last 
year under the heading, “ Signs of the Times.’^ 

(6) The prosecution of the Panjahee coupled with the 
refusal of the Government to take similar action against 
the Civil and Military Gazette, 

(c) The Colonisation Bill. 

(d) The Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 

(e) The increase of the Canal rates on the Bari-Doab 
Canal. 

(/) The abnormal increase of Land-Eevenue in the 
Eawalpindi District. 

{g) The appalling mortality from plague which had 
ijaade the people sullen and labour scarce, and raised the 
vfages abnormally. 
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This diagnosis was perfectly correct ; for as soon as 
the most pressing grievances were removed, the Punjab- 
became quiet, though the bureaucracy will probably 
persuade themselves that this happy result was entirely 
due to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and of A jit 
Singh, and that another Mutiny had been averted solely by 
their foresight and timely precautions. 

PRESS PROSECUTIONS. 

The Press prosecutions, too, which were entered upon 
so lightly by the Government, did not show much wisdom. 
In some instances the Crown failed to secure a conviction,, 
and a defeat in such cases must always cover the Govern- 
ment with humiliation. Then, again, the prosecutions in 
Calcutta showed unmistakably the new spirit with which 
the people are prepared to face all attempts at coercion. 
In many of these cases the defendants refused to plead and 
cheerfully went to prison, and they must be blind indeed who- 
cannpt see in it a new consciousness of nationality, which 
at the present day inspires Young India and has penetrated 
even the seclusion of the zenana. When the Editor of the 
Yugantar was sent to jail, there was a crowded meeting 
of Indian ladies in Calcutta not to condole but to present 
a congratulatory address to his mother, and what did the 
old lady say in her reply ? ■ ‘Bepin^s useful career has just 
begun,” she said, “with his recent incarceration and his 
example will do more good than his mere presence as a 


humble worker in the midst of his countrymen.” Again, at 
the Barisal ^Conference, which was forcibly dispersed,, 
some ladies hung away their ornaments on witnessing the 
humiliation of their husbands and sons and took a vow 
to forego all luxuries till the men had learnt to assert 
their lawful rights, Kot satisfied with these prosecutions,, 
the Government undertook a crusade against mere school- 
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boys, and our^^young barbarians were either publicly flogged 
or condemned to hard labour. Is it a matter for wonder 
that all this should have called for the most intense indig- 
nation throughout the country ? The official may not 
believe it, but we can assure him the Indiai\has eyes and 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, and passions. 

Is it a matter for wonder that the political movement 
should have waxed stronger and stronger, driving even 
many moderate men into active sympathy with those 
whom they ^had previously regarded as impracticable 
visionaries. 

UNREST IN BENGAL, 

And this brings me to the unrest in “Bengal, the 
partition of which has not only strained the loyalty of many 
people but has led to tragic results, which ought to have 
been foreseen by the author of that measure. One of its 
objects was to strengthen ]^the Mahomedan influence in 
East Bengal. The influence has been strengthened ; but 
its strength has been manifested in a peculiar way. I do 
not wish to dwell on the Mahomedan riots and the atroci- 
ties which occurred in East Bengal, but this I am bound 
to say, that the local officials were lacking in that firmness 
and impartiality which are the best title of England to our 
allegiance. I wish to speak with moderation, but what 
are we to think when a Sessions Judge divides witnesses 
into two classes, Hindus and Mahomed ans, and prefers the 
evidence of Mahomedans to Hindus, because they are 
Mahomedans. This avowed bias has naturally alienated 
Hindus who are burning with resentment, 

DIVIDE AND RULE POLICY. 

Every one familiar with the recent history of 
Macedonia — -and our officials are certainly familiar with 
it- — knows that it is very difficult for^ a country to obtain 
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autonomy when it is torn by raligious and racicil hatreds. 
To divide and rule, however, is a maxim which must be 
hateful to every Englishmin, and we should be sorry to 
charge any English official with such tactics. But the fact 
remains that, for the first time in Bengal, racial and reli- 
gious hatreds have been surging in the new Province 
among communities who formerly lived on the most 
friendly terms. Lord Curzon, I find, protests against the 
notion that he meant to play off the Mahomedans against 
the Hindus, and w'e are bound to accept His Lordship^s 
denial ; but there is a well known maxim in law that 
every man must be presumed to foresee the consequences 
of his own acts ; though in the case of His Lordship, with 
his well known foibles, we are not driven to rely upon 
this old legal saw. 

The officials still fondly believe or pretend to believe 
that the Mahomedans were goaded to madness by the 
boycott movement of the Hindus! and that this was the 
real cause of the general lawlessness of ^the lower classes 
among the Mahomedans which burst into fiame in East 
Bengal only a few months ago. It is, however, singu- 
lar that this lawlessness did not reveal itself when the 
movement was at its height. Again, if the official view is 
■correct, we have a remarkable instance of the innate 
perversity of the Oriental mind ; for the boycott benefit- 
ed the Mahomedans and not the Hindus, by reviving the 
weaving industry on which they had lived Jfor generations. 
It is, however, unnecessary to discuss this question at 
length, because it has now been placed beyond all contro- 
versy by the solemn judgments pronounced not by Hindu 
but by English and Mahomedan Magistrates. 

At Jamalpur, where the disturbances began in the 
Mymensingh District, the first information lodged at the 
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Police Station contained no reference whatever to boycott 
or picketting, Mr. Beatson Bell, the trying Magistrate at 
Dewangunj, observed that boycott was not the cause of 
the disturbances. Another Special Magistrate at Dewan- 
gunj, himself a Mahomedan gentlemen of culture, re- 
marked : 

There was not the least provocation for noting ; the common 
object of the rioters was evidently to molest the Hindus. 

In another case the same Magistrate observed : 

The evidence adduced on the side of the prosecution shows 
that, on the date of the riot, the accused had read over a notice to 
a crowd of Muss&lmans and had told them that the Government 
and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca had passed orders to the effect 
that nobody would be punished for plundering and oppressing the 
Hindus. So, after the Kali’s image was broken by the Mussal- 
mans, the shops of the Hindu traders were also plundered, 

Agan, Mr. Barniville, the Sub-Divisional Officer of 
Jamalpur, in his Beport on the Melandahat riot, said : 

Some Mussalmans proclaimed by beat of drum that the 
Government had permitted them to loot the Hindus, 

And in the Hargilchar abduction case the same 
Magistrate remarked that the outrages were due to the 
announcement that t^e Government had permitted the 
Mahomedans to marry Hindu widows in nikka form. 

The true explanation of the savage outbreak is to be 
found in the red pamphlet ” which was circulated so 
widely among the Mahomedans in East Bengal, and in 
which there is not a word about boycott or Hindu volun- 
teers. “ Ye Mussalmans,” said the red pamphlet, “ arise,, 
awake, do not read in the same schools with Hindus. Do 
not buy anything from a Hindu shop. Do not touch any 
article manufactured by Hindu hands. Do not give any 
employment to a Hindu. Do not accept any degrading 
office under a Hindu. You are ignorant, but if you ac- 
quire knowledge, you can at once send all Hindus to 
Jehannum (hell). You form the majority of the popu- 
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lation of this Province. Among the cultivators also you 
form the majority. It is agriculture that is the source of 
wealth. The Hindu has no wealth of his own and has 
made himself rich only by despoiling you of your wealth. 
If you become sufficiently enlightened, then the Hindus 
will starve and soon become Mahomedans.” The man who 
preached this Jihad was only bound down to keep the 
peace for one year ! You are probably surprised at such 
leniency. We in Bengal were not, or were only, surprised 
to hear that the man had been bound down at all ! 

At the present moment there is undoubtedly a lull in 
East Bengal ; but who knows that the Province may not 
be swept again by another violent storm of wild frenzy and 
brute ferocity ? For the devil of religious jealousy and 
hatred may be easily evoked ; it cannot be as easily dis- 
missed. 

THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT. 

The partition of Bengal is at the root of all these dis- 
orders and the discontent created by it has spread to other 
parts of the country. The result is a general unrest, and in 
the opinion of the Government, the situation is becoming 
serious. But is not the solution of the problem within easy 
reach ? You cannot govern India without^ the sympathy and 
•confidence of the people. That sympathy and that confi- 
dence have been imperilled by Lord Curzon’s autocratic 
measure and the only way to win back our sympathy and 
confidence is its reversal and not the Seditious Meetings 
Act which was passed on the 1st November last. Of that 
Act I find it difficult to speak with patience. But, as my 
honourable friend Mr. Gokhale said in the Council Cham- 
ber, even more dangerous than the Act itself is the policy 
that lies behind it — a policy which is unwise in the highest 
'd e gree and which is bound to fail in India as it has failed. 
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everywhere else. It will burn into the minds of the people 
harsh memories which even time may be powerless to effacey, 
and will, there is every reason to fear, enhance the very 
evil which it is intended to control. ’ 

We hope, however, that this new weapon with which 
the Executive have been armed, will be very sparingly 
used. For the Prime Minister said only a few days ago 
that he was in favour of the free toleration of all agitation 
that is not directly and openly subversive of order. And 
I have no doubt that these principles of toleration will be- 
loyally carried out by the Indian Government, when they 
recover from the panic which has seized them. All agita- 
tion is not subversive of order. Every agitator is not a 
rebel though he is labelled as such by a section of the* 
Anglo-Indian Press. A speech may be objectionable in 
expression and temper, but it ought not to be repressed 
merely because it might indirectly be subversive of order. 

LORD CURZOJf. 

By a strange ironj^ of fate, it was left to a sympathe- 
tic Viceroy and a Liberal Secretary of ^State to adopt a 
policy of repression which Lord Curzon never ceases to 
remind us he had no occasion to call in aid. But the res- 
ponsibility for this new policy primarily rests upon His 
Lordship, not upon Mr. Morley or Lord Minto w’ho did 
not come into a “ haven of peace.” Heavy storms had 
broken out before the retirement of Lord Ourzon, who left 
undone everything which he ought to have done and did 
everything which he ought not to have done. People for 
the first time began to distrust the good faith of their 
rulers, for His Lordship made no secret of his conviction 
that England ^s true mission was to govern India, but not 
through the people or with their assistance. The commer- 
cial exploitation of the country and its administration by 
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Englishmen were his ideal of imperialism. ' 

to be excluded from all offices of trust and responsibih y 
and were to be denied even aU opportunities of qualitymg 
themselves for such offices, which were to be reserved 
exclusively for the ruling race. And in every _ 

of the public service a large number of highly par o cer 
were created by him to be filled by his own countrymen. 


LOED CUEZON AND THE NEW PARTY. 

We have, gentlemen, a long and heavy indictment to 
bring against Lord Cuvzon. We charge him with having 
arrested the progress of education. We charge him wid 

having set back the dial of local self-government. We 

charge him with having deliberately sacrificed the interes s 
of the Indian people in order to conciliate English exploiters 
and administrators. And, lastly, we charge him with 
having set Bengal in a blaze. It is Lord Curzon and Lord 
Curzon alone who is responsible for the rise of the new 
party, for he drove the people to despair and to madness. 
It is true Lord Curzon has retired, and yet the new 
party is growing in numbers. But we maintain, that 
Lord Curzon is responsible for this growth, and if it is 
also growing in bitterness. Lord Curzon and Lord Curzon 
alone is responsible for it. Mr. Morley speaks of his duty 
to arrest the hand which would set the prairie on fire. 
Why did he not then, though in opposition, seek to arrest 
Lord Curzon’s hand ? He could not have rendered a greater 
service both to England and' to India, for no English 
man has done more to undermine our loyalty than the 
Viceroy who sought to humiliate not only His Majesty s 
Indian subjects but also the great ruling chiefs. It is 
quite possible we have failed to appreciate His Lordship s 
good intentions, but the herald who recorded only 
the other day the virtues of Lord Olive may console him- 
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self with the reflection that justice may yet be done 
to him in the avenging pages of history — in the Greek 
Kalends, 

PARTITION OP BENGAL— .A PESTERING SORB. 

If the Punjab is quiet it is only because the griev- 
ances of the people have been redressed. If Bengal is still 
in a disturbed condition, it is only because the partition 
of Bengal is a festering sore which will not be healed. Let 
the Bengali-speaking people be placed under a Governor 
with an Executive Council, and you will see the winter of 
our discontent made glorious summer. Force is no remedy, 
and the best security for the peace of the country is 
the conviction' that ail real grievances will be redressed ; 
not deportations or coercion Acts ; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that timely concessions alone can arrest the 
progress of the discontent which, though at present is 
a cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, may in time over- 
shadow the whole land. 

MR. MORLEY. 

And this reminds me that Mr. Morley made a fatal 
mistake, fatal to his reputation as a Liberal and a states- 
man, when he refused to undo the partition of Bengal and 
•sought shelter behind a settled fact. If he had only shown 
more courage, Bengal would not have been convulsed and 
there would have been no excuse for the reactionary 
policy which has done so much to tarnish his fair fame as 
a Liberal statesman. And y^t though unwilling to disturb 
the partition of Bengal, in his first Budget speech Mr. 
Morley spoke sympathetically of the new spirit which is 
abroad in India. The Indian system of government could 
not, he admitted, move in the old narrow groove but 
■called for improvement. Speaking of the Indian Congress, 
he said that there was no x'eason to be frightened at its 
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demands, as it did not insist on any violent or startling i 

new departures. Dissatisfaction with the administration, j 

i said the great disciple of Mill, is not disaffection. It is | 

j true he did not think that India should have universal ^ 

it suffrage or be placed on the same footing as the self- 

governing colonies, but he insisted upon the spirit, the i 

f temper, the principles and the maxims of English institu- 

I tions being applied to the Government of India. Mr. Mor- 

ley also said that a definite and deliberate move ought to ' 

be made with a view of giving competent and able Indians j 

the same access to the higher posts in the administration ! 

that are given to their British fellow^subjects, and pointed \ 

out that the Proclamation of Queen Yictoria should be | 

construed in a liberal and generous sense and not refined I 

away with the ingenuity of a quibbling Attorney’s clerk. I 

We should be untrue, said the friend and biographer of Glad- | 

stone, to all the traditions of this Parliament and to those who, f 

from time td time and from generation to generation, have been 
the leaders of the Liberal Party, if we were to show ourselves | 

afraid of facing and recognising the new spirit with candour and | 

consideration. | 

We know how these professions have ended in deport- I 

ations, ordinances, public prosecutions, punitive police, I 

military constabulary and the Public Meetings Act, . | 

UNREST IN THE PUNJAB. | 

On the last Budget debate this great Liberal Minister 
boldly said that he has no apology whatever to offer for the 
deportations in the Punjab, and he recommended a policy 
of firmness which in India means repression. Now we are I 

quite willing to believe in Mr. Moriey’s kindness, sympathy 
and love of justice, though it may cost us a painful i 

mental efiort, but when he says his anchor still holds 
we are bound to remind him that his vessel has veered ! 

round with the tide. He will not probably admit that he 
has changed his ground, but he has certainly changed I 

I , 
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his front. It is not, however, at all difficult to account for 
this sad change in Mr. Morley^s attitjude. He has been 
evidently misled by his responsible advisers whose know- 
ledge of the condition of the country is derived from secret 
police reports, and who told him of widespread sedition 
and the imminence not of a mere mutiny but of a revolt 
against the English rule with all its attendant horrors, — a 
rising of the women and children against the men. A 
large section of the English Press also sought to create 
enmity between the two races by stirring up the memory 
of the dark days of the Indian Mutiny, stained with so 
many crimes and so much carnage ; and the London 
Times^ true to its traditions, recounted the old story with 
embellishments in order to embitter our rulers against us. 
What wonder, then, if that apostle of freedom, to whom 
reasons of State are only the tyrant’s plea, has been com- 
pelled tp yield to the pressure put upon him by responsible- 
advisers and by the Press. I will not say, with the Tory 
Press in England, that Mr. Morley has been translated,, 
but we are painfully reminded of Ariel in the hateful- 
bondage of Sycorax''. The truth is politics, even in our 
day, is like pitch. You cannot touch it without being 
defiled, and the Secretary of State might have profited by 
the warning of Oomte that a philosopher who holds up 
from his closet lofty ideals of conduct should not take an 
active part in the practical administration of a country 
like India where a Liberal statesman must frequently 
stoop to arts which may be reconciled to the official con- 
science but not to the conscience of the plain man. 

Mr. Morley, I repeat, has fallen under the spell of 
the bureaucracy. We are quite willing to believe he 
means well. Indeed, the India Office, like the fioor of the 
House of Commons, is paved with good indentions. But 
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under the present system of administration, it is impossible 
for any single man to do any real service to ns. The 
Secretary of State has to take his facts from the Indian 
officials, and the only public opinion of which he knows 
anything is not the public opinion in India, but the 
public opinion in England, nourished upon the lies told by 
unscrupulous correspondents which are faithfully repro- 
duced in the English Press. 

THE GROWTH OP A NEW PARTY. 

The growth of a new party in India has also served 
as a very useful excuse for delaying ail reforms. I am,, 
however, bound to say that this party is not, at the present 
moment, at fall dangerous. Every sensible man dis- 
approves of its methods ; if the Government can only rally 
the Moderates to their side by gradually preparing the 
country to take its position as a self-governing State or a 
federation of States united together under the supreme 
authority of England, they will extinguish the new party 
completely, and the ominous shadow which has projected 
itself over the future fortunes of the country will dis- 
appear. The bureaucracy, however, is unable to distin- 
guish, or refuses to distinguish, between those who earnestly 
seek for reform and the irresponsible agitators who would 
have nothing to do with the Government. They are all 
tarred with the same brush. Those who demand a larger 
share in the administration of their country, as essential 
to the welfare and the stability of the British Government,, 
are confounded with the pestilent demagogue who would 
drive the hated foreigner into the sea. Those who counsel 
their countrymen to have patience, confident that their 
rulers would in time give them all they can reasonably 
want, if they confine their agitation to constitutional 
methods, are confounded with those who assert that 
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nothing good can come out of England, and that passive 
resistance, if persisted in, would compel the English to retire 
from the country. But is it not a serious blunder, which 
in politics we all know is worse than a crime, to denounce 
the whole of the educated classes as disloyal ? Such 
denunciations have sometimes a fatal tendency to realise 
themselves. 

WHO AEE THE ENEMIES OP ENGLAND ? 

Mr. Morley recently spoke of the enemies of Eng- 
land,” but who are these enemies ? Not certainly the 
educated classes who represent the better mind of India, 
The real enemies of England are those Englishmen who 
lose no opportunity of showing their hatred and contempt 
for the people of this country. Flushed with the insolence 
of a ruling caste they treat them as an inferior race with 
whom friendly or sympathetic relations are impossible. 

The danger of such an attitude was clearly discerned 
by Lord Salisbury, who, when he was Secretary of State 
for India, addressed this memorable warning to the Cooper’s 
Hill College students more than thirty years ago : — 

No system of government, he said, can be permanently 
safe where there is a feeling of inferiority or of mortification 
-affecting the relations between the governing and the governed. 
There is nothing I would more earnestly wish to impress upon all 
who leave this country for the purpose of governing India than 
that, if they choose to be so, they are the only enemies England 
has to fear. They are the persons who can, if they will, deal a 
blow of the deadliest character at the future rule of England. 

Since this warning was given, the relations between 
the two classes have grown worse and have given rise to 
racial hatred which is sure to cause serious trouble ; for, as 
Mr. Morley said only the other day, bad and overbearing 
manners in India are apolitical crime. 

The real enemies of England are those who talk of the 
lofty duty of England towards India but believe or pretend 
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to believe, that this can only be discharged by a foreign 
bureaucracy and that, in the interest of the people them- 
selves, they ought not to have any real share in the 
administration of the country. For, as Mr. Morley, the 
most tender, lofty, cheerful and delicately sober of ail 
moralists says, “ the usual excuse of those who do evil to 
other people is that their object is to do them good.” 

The real enemies of England are those who try to 
stir up racial hatred in the Press by the most unblushing 
lies whenever reform is in the air. I am afraid to trust 
myself to speak of the conduct of these men who are a 
standing menace to British Pule, and will only say that 
we deeply regreh that at this critical period the Govern- 
ment of India should have selected a correbpondent of the 
Daily Mail, to supply them with Indian news at an extra- 
vagant salary. Who does not know the achievements of 
that paper in all parts of the world,— in Africa, in China, 
i and in India ! Who does not remember the story of the 

I ^‘coronation” of Babu Surendranath Bannerji, of the 

reign of terror established in Eastern Bengal by the 
“ ll^ational Volunteers,” the “ Barisal Scare,” the incipient 
mutiny and last, though not least, the treasonable incite- 
ments of Mr. Keir Hardie ? This is certainly not the way 
to restore the confidence of the people who are overcome 
by a sense of utter helplessness and despair. 

COXGEESS PEMAJSTDS. 

Mr. Morley said in his last speech that he could not 
discover what we want our Rulers to do which they are 
not slowly and gradually taking steps to accomplish, and 
seems to think that we were crying for the moon. But 
the National Congress does not surely cry for the moon 
when it asks for the reduction of the military expenditure. 
The National Congress does not surely cry for the moon. 
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when it protests against degrading Colonial Ordinances 
and demands for the Indian the ordinary rights of British 
•citizenship in the Colonies. The National Congress does 
not surely cry for the moon when it seeks the separation 
of Judicial from Executive functions or protests against 
the partition of Bengal. The National Congress does not 
surely cry for the moon when it insists upon the extension 
of primary education or the limitation of the revenue on 
lands which belong to the State. The National Congress 
does not surely cry for the moon when it insists upon a 
truly effective representation of the people in the Legisla- 
tive Councils or upon their representation in the Executive 
Councils of the Viceroy and of the Governors of Madras 
and of Bombay. 

We do not demand the immediate recall of Lord 
Kitchener or the disbandment of the Indian Army, We 
do not demand universal suffrage. And yet these were 
some of the red herrings Mr. Morley dragged across the 
path of English public opinion in his Arbroath speech. 
What we do demand is that our Eulers should introduce 
reforms as steps towards giving us that self-government 
which is now the aspiration of a people educated for three 
generations in the political ideas of the West. Mr. Morley 
admits that the English are here not for their own interest 
but for the interest of the millions committed to their 
charge. Now, though this assertion has an unctious theo- 
logical flavour about it, and must be taken with a few 
grains of Kurcutch salt, I take it no Englishman will deny 
that the supremacy of the English is not to last for ever 
and that their real object is to teach India to rule herself. 
I am confident that every true Englishman who has an in- 
born sense of freedom and justice has faith in self-govern- 
ment, And I can affirm with equal confidence that, how- 
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^ver beneficent a foreign rule may be, no people in whom 
all manhood has not been killed out will ever willingly 
submit for ever to the yoke though it may be wreathed 
with fiowers. This is a natural sentiment which must 
commend itself to every true-hearted iLnglishman. The 
brightest jewel in the British Crown must not be 
regarded merely as a market for British goods or a field 
for the safe investment of British capital or as an opening, 
a dignified career to “ our boys.” Now, can any one 
honestly say that England has done all that she might 
have done towards accomplishing her mission ? What, 1 
ask our Eulers, have you done during the one-and half 
centuries of your stewardship ? Given increased material 
prosperity ? Granted ; though the people with Oriental 
perversity still continue to die of famine. Given us high 
education ? Granted ; though here again in ways peculiar 
to the East where the law of cause and effect does not hold 
good that education has, according to ymu, led not to con- 
tentment hut to disaffection. But if that education, as we 
assert, has with all its faults given you public servants as 
able and as loyal as their English brethren, has not the 
time come to give the educated classes a larger share in 
the administration of the country? We look at the 
achievements of Japan in less than fifty years. We look 
at Persia, we look at China, and our minds are filled with 
despair. We cannot any longer be fed with worn out 
platitudes ; and when Mr. Morley deals in them, he forgets 
that we too may claim to have kindled our modest ^rush- 
lights at Burke and Mill’s benignant lamps. We too 
know the painful journey that lies before us before we can 
be welded into the political unity of a nation. Long, long 
is the way, rugged is the ground and the weary steps must 
be trodden with bleeding feet, with bleeding knees and 
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•with bleeding hearts. But do not, we pray you, stand 
with a drawn sword to impede our Journey. 

I repeat that we are not crying for the moon. I 
repeat, that all we ask is that our country should take her 
rightful place among the nations under the £egis of Eng- 
land. We want in reality and not in mere name to be the 
sons of the Empire, Our ambition is to draw closer to 
England and to be absorbed in that Greater Britain in 
which we have now no place. The ideal after which we 
are striving is autonomy within the Empire, and not 
absolute independence. Let England help us in attaining 
our object and her name will continue to shine with 
undimmed glory, even when the Few Zealander sits on 
the ruined arches of Westminster Bridge. 

NEW SPIRIT. 

A new spirit is abroad in India which calls for an 
improvement in the Indian system of Government which 
has now become an anachronism. Men nurtured on 
Western ideals and literature must be animated by new 
aspirations which must be satisfied. The time that 
Macaulay foresaw — the most glorious day for England — 
has now arrived. With the growth of new ideas and new 
aspirations, the Indians insist upon a greater share in the 
administration of their own affairs. This demand is 
resisted by an autocratic bureaucracy who are Jealous of 
the slightest encroachment on the privileges of their order. 
It is admitted on all hands that the people of this 
country are most docile and law-abiding and yet portions 
of the cotin try are in a state of ferment. This is due 
not only to the resistance to the demand of the people for 
a large share in the management of their own affairs, but 
DO the reactionary policy persistently followed in recent 
years by the Government, and their contempt for public 
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opinion and the legitimate aspirations of tbe people.. 
Political life is stirring in India which must be faced in a 
considerate spirit ; but there has been, as yet, no serious 
attempt to do so by the Government. The result is 
general discontent. The bureaucrats are certainly wise in 
their generation. They defer all reforms till the discon- 
tent gathers in volume and leads to seditious movements^, 
ivhen they readily seize on them as a pretext for repres- 
sion and for indefinitely postponing any experiment in 
self-government. The Spanish matador, as we all know^ 
maddens the bull with his muleta and then plunges his 
sword into its neck. 

WANTED SYMPATHY. 

The supreme necessity of the hour is sympathy. We 
wish to see less and less of the strong hand, and more and 
more of the strong nerve, the strong head and the kind 
heart. As the Prime Minister recently said, the Indian 
administration should be brought into closer contact with 
the Indian people, and that it is only by an honest, 
courageous and persistent attempt to do so that England 
would discharge her momentous trust, — the ^most moment- 
ous trust that was ever committed to a great State. And 
there never was a time when sympathy was more needed ;- 
for India is truly a country of many sorrows and is stricken 
sorely by plague and famine. 

MR. MORLBY’S reforms. 

And this brings me to the reforms which Mr. Morley 
shadowed forth towards the end of his speech on the last 
Indian Budget debate. These were, in addition to a Eoyal 
Commission, to enquire into the evils of over-centralisation^ 
(first) the institution of an Advisory Council of Notables, 
(second) the enlargement of the Legislative Councils, 
(third) the fuller discussion of the Budget in the Viceroy’s 
56 
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Council, and (fourth) the nomination of one or two 
Indians to the Secretary of State’s Council in London. 

DECEKTRALISATI02V COMMISSION. 

It would be premature to express any opinion on the 
work of the Decentralisation Commission. We have^ 
however, every reason to think that it will strengthen the 
elective element on Municipal and Local Boards and that 
the representatives of the people will be associated with 
the District Officer in the work of Local Administration. 
I know that most people distrust Commissions, though 
Lord Curzon was free from any such weakness. But we 
trust that the Decentralisation Commission will prove an 
exception to the general rule and lead to great improve- 
msnts in the administration, as the terms of reference are 
wide enough to include proposals for advancing the cause of 
Local Self-Government by strengthening and developing 
Municipal and Local Boards and by decentralising District 
Administration. The distribution of power between the 
Supreme and Provincial Governments is a matter of second- 
ary iinporfcance to us. But to what extent our conti’ol of 
Local aiTairs in Municipalities and District and Local 
Boards is real — also to what extent the administration of 
a district by the Collector and District Magistrate is 
influenced directly and indirectly by the opinion of the 
people of the district — these are matters of supreme import- 
ance. Though we may not be yet io a position to make a 
correct forecast of the result of the labours of the Commis- 
sion, our best men must direct their energies towards 
making these labours fruitful, and this can only be effected 
by our coming forward in sufficient numbers to give evi- 
dence before it. Of course, only such persons should come 
forward for the purpose as have a fair grasp of these 
cjuestions and some personal acquaintance with either Local 
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Belf-Government or District Administration. The present 
disposition which, I fear, ^ general all over the country, 
to leave the Commission alone is most unfortunate and will 
only do us harm . We should insist that the composition of 
Municipal and District and Local Boards should now foe 
entirely or almost entirely elective. We should also insist 
that the resources at their disposal should be larger than 
at present. And we should lastly insist that the control of 
Government over local bodies should be similar to that of 
the Local Government Board in England, and, as there, it 
should be exercised only in the interests of efficiency and 
purity of administration, and that, subject to this control, 
local bodies should be free to manage local affidrs and spend 
local resources as they deem best. Then, and then only, 
vsrould they feel a real sense of responsibility in*the matter 
of local self-government which can never be developed 
under the present system of constant and harassing inter- 
ference on the part of officials. As regards district adminis- 
tration, everybody will admit that the Collector and Dis- 
trict Magistrate should be emancipated from the present 
excessive Secretariat control, and, in place of it, every head 
of a District should have associated with him a Board com- 
posed of elected and nominated members, which may at 
first be entirely or almost entirely advisory, but which, in 
course of time, should be entrusted with definite and 
gradually expanding powers of control. All important ad- 
ministrative matters concerning a district, except such as 
may have to be treated as strictly confidential, should be 
laid before this Board for advice, which the Collector and 
District Magistrate should not be at liberty to set aside ex- 
cept for reasons to be recoiffied in writing. If the experi- 
ment succeeds, as it is bound to do, the Board should be 
empowered to exercise substantial control over most matterjs 
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of district administration like the administration of excise^ 
and forest rules, famine and plague administration. 

THE SIMLA SCHEME OE NEW BEPOEMS. 

The first three reforms adumbrated by Mr. Morley are- 
now embodied in what is known as the Simla scheme^, 
and I propose to deal with these reforms very briefiy. 
The idea of a Council of Kotables is not quite new; A 
similar measure was tried by Lord Lytton in 1877, but,, 
as Mr. Morley admits, it was a complete failure ; and I 
fear that unless the scheme is considerably modified, the- 
proposed reform will share the same fate. For the Coun- 
cil is sure to be a reactionary body, — an Indian House of 
Lords, with this diSeience, that the English House of 
Lords contains many able and accomplished men who have 
been trained in Politics from their earliest youth and who 
are in a large measure in touch with the general trend of 
public opinion. I do not, however, deny that the pro- 
posed Council, if it is properly constituted and its func- 
tions enlarged, may be a useful institution. But the pre- 
sent scheme is open to a variety of objections. In the 
first place, though Ruling Princes may well be invited to a 
Council which has to deal with matters touching the wel- 
fare of their States or their relations to the paramount 
power, British subjects alone should be eligible as members' 
of a Council whicii will have to deal exclusively with 
questions relating to administration in British India on 
which Ruling Chiefs are not likely to be able to give much- 
useful advice. 

The proposed Council is also open to objection on the 
ground that the Councillors are not to be consulted collec- 
tively but only individually. Then, again, it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to create confidence and to secure in 
;Some measure popular representation, that a certain pro- 
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fporbion of the Members should be elected by the difterent 
Provinces, The Council should also meet at stated times, 
and whenever any proposed measure is not accepted by a 
majority of the Members it should be dropped, or, at any 
.rate, postponed for further consideration. You cannot 
vinvite opinions only to flout them. 

The proposed reform of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council is also open to very serious objections, if indeed 
it is not a step backwards. It has been almost univer- 
sally condemned, as the proposal to allow the Local Councils 
to return only seven out of fifty-four Members would 
-seriously reduce the influence of the educated community 
who, notwithstanding the sneers at intellectuals, lawyers, 
and schoolmasters, are the real leaders of public opinion. 
/Distrust, we all know, breeds distrust, and the Govern- 
ment ought not to be surprised if my countrymen regard 
their proposals with the same suspicion with which the 
Trojans regarded the friendly gifts of the Greeks. 

The functions of the Council should also be enlarged 
:and the debate on the Budget ought to be made a reality 
dnstead of a mere academic exercise. This can only be 
•done by allowing the Members to divide on any question 
.on which there may be a difference of opinion on any bead 
in the Bulget. The Council should also be given an 
•opportunity of discussing, under proper safeguards, ques- 
tions relating to administration on which there is a 
.-strong public feeling. 

The Provincial Councils should also be expanded on 
4he same lines, and every District should be allowed to 
return a Member. And the Advisory Boards for assisting 
Local Governors in carrying on the administration should 
Qje constituted on the model of the Council of Notables. 
All important matters connected with Local Administra- 
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iiion should be referred to these Boards for opiaion before- 
any action is taken. This is the only way to bring the- 
administration into touch with the people. 

1 would ask you to consider the Reform Scheme- 
carefully, for I am sure the Government will give due- 
weight to any recommendations which may be made by 
you. It has been put forward before the public for 
Criticism, and it is our duty to suggest such additions 
and alterations as would, in our opinion, improve the 
scheme. It would certainly not be wise to reject the 
proposal simply because they do not go far enough in a 
petulant spirit. On the other hand, the Government hav^e 
no right to be "surprised if, in their present mood, my 
countrymen refuse to be consoled by these rather doubtful 
concessions for the deportation of British subjects without 
a trial or the partition of Bengal. 

It remains only to add with regard to the fourth pro- 
posal of Mr. Morley, that it has already been carried out. 
It is no doubt a great step forwards but its usefulness- 
will entirely depend on the careful selection of the mem- 
bers. But the selections which have been made, have not 
commanded general approval. Such approval can only be 
secured by giving the people a voice in the selection. We 
must, therefore, ask that whenever an Indian has to be ap- 
pointed, all elected Members of the several Legislative Coun- 
cils should be invited to submit three names to the Secre- 
tary of State, who should then select one out of the three. 

Division in THE CONGRESS CAMP. 

I will now pass ^on to the present position of the- 
isfational Congress. Gentlemen, it has been said that 
there is a hopeless division in our ranks and that we have- 
BOW come to the parting of wajs. It has been said that 
we are divided into two parties, — those who place their- 
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laibli in constitutional methods and those who have lost all 
faith in them— and that it is impossible for the two parties 
an j longer to act together. Kow in a vast organisation 
like the Indian Congress, which embraces every section of 
the community, differences of opinion must be inevitable 
though they cannot be allowed to reach a point which 
would paralyse our action. Quarrels when they stop short 
of this only prove not the weakness but the sty-ength of our 
combination. llh§y show the vigour of life and not the 
langour of decay. One thing, however, we must not forget. 
We must not forget that the National Congress is definite- 
ly committed only to constitutional methods of agitation 
to which it is fast moored, and if the new party does not 
approve of such methods and cannot work harmoniously 
with the old, everybody must admit it has no place within 
the pale of the Congress. Secession, therefore, is the only 
course open to it. But I most fervently hope and trust 
that nothing of the kind will happen, for are we not all 
soldiers fighting in the same cause and under the same 
flag marching together to the golden trumpet note sounded 
by Dadabhai Naoroji last year for the great battle of 
Swaraj ? Are we not all inspired with the same ideas, the 
same thoughts, the same desires and the same aspirations ? 

WHY THE CONGRESS EXISTS. 

The Congress exists to draw us together and not to 
di\dde us. It stands pledged as ever to the larger employ- 
ment of the people of this - country in the Public Services 
so as to gradually dispense with the present expensive 
administration. It stands pledged as ever to our larger 
representation in the Legislative Councils, It stands 
pledged as ever to the reduction of the enormous] military 
expenditure and to a more equal division of the burden 
between England and India. It stands pledged as ever 
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to the limitation of the Land Revenue. It stands pledged 
as ever to the sepaiation of Executive and Judicial func- 
tions. It stands pledged as ever to the fSvjadeshi move- 
ment. It stands pledged as ever to the resolution that the 
Boycott movement in Bengal inaugurated by way of pro- 
test against the partition of the Province is a legitimate 
movement. It stands pledged as ever to the reunion of 
the people of Bengal under one Administration. And, 
lastly, it stands pledged as ever to win ^ralually for the 
country by ail constitutional means that a itonomy which 
England has so wisely granted to her Colonies. 

INDUSTRIAL REGENERATION. 

We all recognise the supreme need of unity and of 
patriotic sacrifice. We are all agreed that nations are 
made by themselves. We are all agreed on the necessity 
of education on National lines and the general elevation 
of the masses so essential to the attainment of a higher 
political life. We are all agreed on the necessity of 
industrial development. For even deeper than political 
reform, before mere reforms of Government, lies the great 
question of the industrial regeneration of the country. Let 
us stand by the Simdeshi movement which is founded not on 
hatred but on love — ^love of our own country, not hatred 
of the foreigner. Our creed is short and consists in the 
development of India for ourselves ; but Siaadeshi within 
the limits of the law. It is a patriotic sentiment which 
involves no disloyalty. We are determined not to use 
foreign goods so far as practicable, and no amount of re- 
pression will deter us from carrying out our resolution. 
We cannot protect our industries by tariff legislation, but 
we can show our love for the country by our sympathy for 
the masses who are now steeped in unspeakable poverty, 
The Anglo-Indian community, however, have taken fright 
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at this movement, and the Governmeot, too, have been in- 
fected bj it. They draw a sharp distincfcion between Swa- 
rdeshi and Boycott ; but unless Boycott is accompanied by 
violence, is there any real difierence between the two ? 

WORK IN HARMONY. 

I confess I see no reason why we should not still be 
able to work in harmony. A house divided against itself 
■ cannot stand, and we must be on our guard against the 
deadly peril of disunion. The race may not always be to 
the swift nor the battle to the strong, but depend upon it, 
without patient discipline and self-control, without cour- 
age and determination, without a sense of loyalty, of order 
and of duty, our enterprise is bound to fail. The citadel of 
bureaucracy is much stronger than the walls of Jericho. 
Brother-Delegates, the night is dark and tempestuous. Let 
us hold together and wait in patience for the dawn, not 
resting till the bright morning comes, fearless in our faith 
and strong in our hopes. But this I am painfully com- 
pelled to say, that unless wiser counsels prevail, there is 
bound to be a cleavage when we must part company and 
the Congress left free to fcdlow the path of constitutional 
agitation marked out by its founders, — the only path 
which promises a successful issue. 

WHAT THE NEW PARTY SAYS. 

The new party seeems to have persuaded itself that it 
is hopeless to expect any concessions from our Rulers and 
that political agitation on the lines of the ISTational Con- 
gress are a delusion and a snare. The true bureaucrat, it 
says, does not appreciate moderation and always treats the 
• constitutional reformer with secret contempt. Like the 
Binn Fein party in Ireland, it has lost all faith in consti- 
tutional movements but it must be said to its credit that 
dt has also no faith in physical force ; nor does it advise 
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the people not to pay taxes with the object of embarrassing' 
the Government, I am of course speaking of the leaders.. 
All its hopes are centred in passive resistance of a most 
comprehensive kind, derived, I presume, from the modern 
history of Hungaiy, the pacific boycott of all things Eng- 
lish. If I understand its programme aright, we must re- 
fuse to serve Government in any capacity either as paid 
servants or as members of Legislative Councils, Local 
Boards or Municipalities. British Courts of Justice too 
should be placed under a ban and courts of arbitration 
substituted for them — a proposal, by the way, which shows 
that the agitation is not the work of hungry lawyers. All 
schools and colleges maintained by the Government should 
also be boycotted. In a word, we must get rid of our, 
habit of leaning on the Government and create in its place- 
a habit of thinking and acting as if the Government were 
not. All this, however, is to be effected not by physical 
force but by social pressure ; for there has as yet arisen no 
party to counsel violence or any other breach of the law. 

A COUNSEL OF DESPAIR. 

Now it seems to me, to put it mildly, that this is a 
counsel of despair which may appeal to ^Hhe impatient 
idealist,” but which is foredoomed to failure. I speak 
not in anger but in sorrow, for it is quite possible to 
sympathise with this new phase of patriotism, this yearn- 
ing for an unattainable ideal. But we must look facts in 
the face. We must recognise them loyally, and if it is 
true that no man is ever good for much who has not in 
his youth been carried oflf his feet by fiery enthusiasm,, 
it is equally true he needs the bit and the bridle. For 
enthusiasm, unless controlled by sound judgment, fre- 
quently ends in ghastly tragedies, 

You all know the story of the city with the three- 
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gates with their inscriptions; the first said “Be bold;^’ the* 
second “ Be bold and ever more be bold;^^ while the third 
and last inscription which the horseman read was “ Be 
not too bold/^ You forget that rashness is not courage. 
You forget that hasty maxims drawn from the history of 
other nations and other times are extremely dangerous, 
as the conditions are never the same, and action which 
produces a certain result in one country at one time may 
lead to directly opposite result in another country and at 
another time. You forget that there is no doctiine so 
universal and comprehensive that you - are bound to act 
upon it at all hazards. You forget, it may be a cynical 
remark, but it is perfectly true, that though a martyr may 
he worshipped for his sufferings and his sacrifices, he is not 
always counted among the wisest of men and his example 
is more frequently admired than followed, I need not go 
far afield to seek for illustrations. You pride yourselves 
on the idea that you alone have the courage of your con- 
victions and that the Moderate party are disloyal to their 
country and would betray her with a kiss. But you forget 
that there is a faith, and, perhaps, as has been rightly 
said, a deeper faith which knows how to stand still and 
wait patiently till the fruit is ripe and may be gathered 
without violence. Your aims may be generous but do not 
drag the country into perils which you do not foresee but 
which are sure to follow on your methods. The millen- 
nium surely will not arrive when all Government Colleges 
and Schools are closed, when all Municipal and District 
Boards are abolished and elected members refuse to sit in 
the Legislative Councils of the Empire. Petulance is not 
manliness. It is easy to revile authority in season and 
out of season, but not so easy to build up a nation. Of 
one thing I am sure. One thing I know. Mere rant^. 
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however full of fire, will not help us. What we want is 
action, leadership and discipline. What we want is earnest 
work in co-operation with the Government, if possible, but 
in anj case in conformity with moral and constitutional 
methods. Temporary failures must not discourage us. 
Hopes deferred must nob sicken us. We most pursue our 
course with that courage which inspires the soldier in a 
forlorn hope with heart for any fate, conscious of our 
integrity and conscious of the nobleness of our cause. 

I implore you not to persevere, in your present course. 
■Do not be beguiled by mere phantoms. You cannot put 
an end to British Rule by boycotting the administration. 
Your only chance under the present circumstances of 
.gaining your object lies in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment in every measure which is likely to hasten our poli- 
tical emancipation; for so long as we do not show ourselves 
worthy of it, rely upon it England will maintain her rule, 
and if you really want Self-Government, you must show 
that you are ‘ fib for such responsibility. Then and then 
only will the English retire from India, their task com- 
pletely accomplished, and their duty done. 

TEE NEW PARTY NOT TO BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY. 

But suppose your movement is successful and the 
English retire from the country, leaving the people to 
stew in their own juice. Imagine the chaos and disorder 
into which the whole country would be immediately 
plunged. I really cannot — I hope to be forgiven for this 
remark — take the members of the new party seriously ; 
I believe they are at present only in a sulky mood, because 
constitutional and peaceful methods have failed. They say 
ishat the National Congress has been for years only plough- 
ing the sands of the sea-shore, that all prospects of reasou- 
-able concessions are more and more receding into the 
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distance and that we are deluding ourselves and our 
countrymen in persevering in our mendicant policy. 
Arguments, they say, are of no avail nor supplications 
however humble. They are always met by insult and by 
contempt. Now I venture to think that this mood betrays 
an impatience which the history of every reform shows to 
be in the highest degree unreasonable — a sullen and angry 
mood which may readily slide into a temper which would 
be a menace to law and order and would furnish our 
enemies with the plea that public tranquillity can only be^ 
secured by repression. You may deny it. but I fear you 
are in danger of slowly but surely drifting into treason, 

Do not, I beseech you, play the game of our enemies- 
but be staunch to the Congress as ever and abide by the 
principles, and follow the chai’t laid down by its founders. 
Do you believe that we do not feel as strongly as you do 
the unjust disabilities under which we labour? Do you 
believe that we do not feel as strongly as you do our 
exclusion from our legitimate share in the administration 
of the country ? Do you believe that we do not feel as 
strongly as you do the annual drain which is impoverish- 
ing the country ? Do you believe that we do not feel as 
strongly as you do the burden of the military expenditure 
which arrests all progress and but for which the country 
v/ould have been covered with a network of schools, with 
free primary education within the reach of the masses ?' 
Do you believe that we are not as determined as you are 
to work out our political emancipation ? 

CONGRESS WORK IN ENGLAND. 

But I ask you seriously if it would not be madness 
to give up constitutional agitation either here or in 
England, especially in England, where public opinion, 
not of the classes but of the great democracy, is now the 
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dominating factor in politics, I do not invite you to 
supplicate with bated breath and whispering humbleness^ 
but to demand of a nation, Jealous of its honour, a fulfil- 
ment of the pledges which have been repeatedly given to 
us. What lies in our way is the utter ignorance of the 
English people about us. They have been led to believe 
that the administration of India is perfect ; but if they 
were made acquainted with the real condition of the 
country at the present day, they would gladly support 
such reforms as we demand t though we must be prepared 
for the opposition of those classes whose vested interests 
might be imperilled by any reform. We must, therefore, 
try to educate English public opinion. And that public 
opinion, when well informed and not warped by lies, is 
sure to be essentially just, it is only by enlisting such 
opinion on our side that we can hope to achieve our objects. 
We must, therefore, endeavour to place our views before 
the people of England by every means in our power, by 
active agitation on the Platform and in the Press, 
Bemember that we have very powerful enemies, who try 
their best to mislead the nation, and we can only hope to 
meet them by creating a powerful body of opinion in our 
favour among the people who have been so recently 
emancipated and whose sympathy must always be with 
those who are only claiming the ordinary rights of British 
citizenship. 

BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

This is now the task of the British Committee in 
London, whose services, however, have not received that 
recognition or support, which is undoubtedly due to them. 
Our friends in England have been unremitting in their 
■exertions and if we have escaped more rigorous repressive 

■measures, we owe it to them and to them alone. They 
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liave not only laboured to promote onr welfare but have 
spent their own money for us, and I am not using the 
language of exaggeration when I say that they have 
poured out money like water in our cause. 

INDIAN AGITATION IN ENGLAND. 

I do not deny that we must rely on our own right 
hand to build up our national strength ; but the only power 
that can control the bureaucracy now is to be found in 
England. Depend upon it, political agitation in England 
is not a mere waste of energy and of money. It is sure 
to improve the system of administration and to galvanize 
it into new life. Measures like free primary education, 
for instance, will appeal readily to the sympathies 
of the English people and will be forced on the 
bureaucracy, who, if left to themselves, would put it off 
indehnitel}" ; for they have studied one art in perfection, 
the art; of writing minutes and of not doing anything. 
Then, again, the exposure of official wrong-doing is sure 
to have a sobering effecb on the bureaucracy. Agitation, 
therefore, in England must be carried on actively and 
persistenty, not apathetically or intermittently, and I 
would specially recommend this question to the attention 
■of the Congress. But we must work with courage and 
determination, without; expecting immediate results and 
confidently leave the issue to time. Above all, we miisfe 
try to win back the confidence of the English Nation 
which has been forfeited by the wild utterances of some 
irresponsible agitators and the lies and calumnies indus- 
triously spread by those who hate the people and would 
keep them in a state of perpetual tutelage. It is these 
men who led Mr. Morely and the Indian Government to 
believe that there was real danger of a confiagration, 
which, we know, never existed. It is these men who 
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have deterred a Liberal Government from making any sub- 
stantial concessions. It is these men who have induced 
the English people to distrust not only our loyalty but 
also our competency to manage our own affairs. 

CONCLUSION. 

I repeat that though our progress may be slow, we 
must not lose heai't ; no, not even if the dial is set back 
for such things are inevitable in the course of human 
affairs. But depend upon it, unless History is a record 
of lies, Englishmen love freedom as their most cherished 
possession ; bub do not forget that the freedom they love 
is freedom broadening slowly from precedent to precedent. 
I repeat that our object can only be achieved by constitu- 
tional agitation and not by leaving Government severely 
alone. Tisioiis may be sublime but they are not real ; and' 
a universal Boycott, which would make administration 
impossible, seems to be the figment of a disordered imagin- 
ation, Privileges have to be manfully fought for, and it 
would be puerile to turn *a way from the struggle, simply 
because our first attempts are not crowned by tangible 
immediate results. For my part, I have never despaired! 
and I refuse to despair. 


Twenty' th ird Q ongress— Madras— 1 908 » 
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Brother- Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,— The 
which for months haunted the minds of some of us have- 
proved groundless. The genial predictions of our enemiei^ 
so confidently made have also been falsified. For 
Indian National Congress is not dead, nor has Surat been 
its grave. It has been more than once doomed to 
but, rely upon it, it bears a charmed life and is fated 
to die. It is true a few men have left us, but the Congress 
is as vigorous as ever. We have now closed up our ranks,, 
and though some of us clung convulsively to the hope that- 
those who have now deliberately committed political sui- 
cide would still continue to fight the good fight and keep 
the faith, they soon found out their mistake. There can 
be no reconciliation with the irreconcilable. 

The first ominous sign of a movement which has since 
unmasked itself appeared in the Benares Congress 
December, 1905, after the reactionary policy of Lord 
Curzon had culminated in the partition of Bengal. It was- 
at Benares that the boycott of English goods which had 
been started in Bengal by way of protest against the parti- 
tion of the province was declared to be legitimate, not 
however without some opposition from those who thought 
that such a step might ultimately end in active hostility 
to the Government. The new movement started in 1905* 
reached its second stagC’ in Calcutta,- where 
57 
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iStormy session, and an open rupture was averted only by 
the tact and authority of Mr, Badabhai Ij^'aoroji. By that;- 
time the new party, who made no secret of their contempt 
for the Moderates, had sketched out a comprehensive 
policy of passive resistence modelled on the Irish Sinn 
Fein. They insisted on a boycott not only of English 
goods but of the English Government itself, though their 
policy was veiled under the name of self-help and self- 
reliance. The relations between *the two parties thus 
became strained almost to the breaking point in 1906, and 
the struggle had reached a still more menacing stage 
before we met at Surat last year, when the session had to 
be suspended amid tumultuous and iinedifying scenes. And 
why ? — simply because the Congress refused to be dragged 
from its old moorings by the new currents which, had been 
eet in motion. Our National Congress has, [ need .hardly 
remind you, from the very beginning strictly adhered to 
constitutional methods of agitation and has never encour- 
aged disloyalty of any sorb or kind. It is true, like all 
other institutions, it has psssed throughjthe inevitable pro- 
cess of evolution, but it has never, never faltered in its 
loyal devotion to the Empire, ^nd at Surat it remained 
:hrm to its creed and refused to purchase unity at the 
price of principle and of loyalty. 

Now, I will not wander into the boundless realm o£ 
the might-have-been but will only say this : Those who 
'have gone out of us were never of us, for if they had been 
of us they would no doubt have continued with us. Our 
paths now He wide apart, and a yawning gulf separates us» 
It is, however, permissible to us still to hope that these 
wayward wanderers, if I may say so without offence, may 
yet come back to us and be ours again, joining hands and 
hear liS with u3 an 1 fighting thi oil banier — jhe 
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%aDiier to which we have always been true, and by which 
we have again solemnly pledged ourselves to stand, never 
again to part. But we will not, we cannot, we dare.nqt 
'extend the hand of fellowship to them so long as they 
^persist in their present policy. 

We have been charged with having imposed a new 
-eonstit^tiion without a niandate from the Congress, but I 
can hardly believe that our accusers are serious. In the 
€rst place, I would remind them that there is- no question 
whatever of compulsion or of a brand new constitution, 
'The constitution is not brand new nor is anybody com- 
pelled to accept it. In the next place, is it not the idlest 
pedantry to say that the convention which we were driven 
to summon at Surat when the regular machinery hadl 
broken down —a convention at which over eight hundred 
delegates were present — had no authority at all to act in the 
•^unforseen emergency which had arisen? If we were always 
-obliged to move only in the beaten path, we could not 
move at all. In a wilderness,” said Maynard on an 
historical occasion, a man should take the track which 
will carry him home and should not stand crying ‘ Where 
is the King’s highway ? I walk nowhere but on the King^e 
highway.’ ” There are also other precedents familiar to 
every student of history. But what is the use of speaking 
of precedents or of history or of the counsels of common 
eense to those who, for their own purposes, are determined 
to belittle the Indian National Congress ? 

Brother Delegates, [ must confess it was not without 
considerable misgiving that I accepted the invitation of 
^he Reception Committee to preside at the present session 
I was then inclined in common with most of my country- 
men to take a very gloomy view of our position and 
prospects. For if th situation last year was full of graven 
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anxiety, the jear which is Just closing was marked by stilB 
more sinister omens, I am not, I trust, a pessimist ; bti% 
It succession of repressive laws and 'deportations under 
it lawless law will sap even the most robust optimism, iti 
the course of the last few days, however, the condition of ' 
things has entirely changed, and the clouds which darkened^ 
the political sky and which we watched so long with fear - 
fend trembling are now dissolving in rain. 

The clouds you go much dread 

Are big with mercy and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 

They’are now breaking in blessings over your heads,., 
alaking the parched and thirsty earth. English statesman- 
ship which, as Lord Morley justly boasted, has never yet- 
failed in any part of tfce world, has risen to its fullest 
lieight at this critical time, and has seized the golden 
moment, for it knows the season when to take occasion by 
the hanel, not to suppress but to guide the hew spirit 
which England has created in India, To have dropped 
the policy of conciliation at the [present moment would' 
have been a sign not of stiength but of weakness ; for iia 
Justice alone lies the strength [of rulers — ^justice which 
owes no account to the little pi udences of the hour. And 
English statesmanship Las dared to be Just, because Eng- 
land has a national conscience. It has dared to be just 
because it knows no fear. It has dared to be Just 
because it has no real faith in the cult of cankeii ballads— 
the tinsel imperialism, which tells us that the white man 
W’-as created only to bear the burden of the brown. 

The reforms nhich have now been announced were 
foreshadowed in the King* EmperorV message which came 
to cHeer 'us in our hour of deepest'gloom and dejection, of 
iaffiictibn ’and of shame. It was truly a message of peace* 
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gQDdwill/faH tke most kindly, most sympatlleti<?,^ | 

‘m33t fdeadly feslings fcow.i^*ds his Indian sabjeots breath- 
ving the same noble ssntimeats which inspired the Procia- | 

mation of Q i03n Victoria. It his b^en said that ^ 

«miaifesto is spiritless and rather superHaous. It wais&, ; 

.Bot, I make bold to assert, spiritless nor saperflnoas. Jfc I 

'f was not spiritless, bee luse it solemnly reaffirmed the great | 

I td^harter of 1858- It was not saperEuoas because it dis- 

4inctly annoiincsi a policy of progressive development m 

t « the direction of self*’ government. 

The language of the Q leen’s Proclamation, the 
..keynote of which was the equality of races, was perhaps | 

.^equally plain on one point. But cm any one truthfully [ 

-assert that it receive i a generous interpretation in prac- 
tice ? Did not a brilliant Viceroy attempt to explain ifc | 

f -away in a famous speech and deliberately laydown tha 

I' .policy of excluding In liausfro n the higher branches of 

; the service ? The 5^* itioual 0 ingress protested againsfc 

this policy, but Lord Gurzen would not piy the slightest 
I attention to our protest He would not be Lord Curzon. 

f;' ^ 

J if he did. We have a right to bring against his Lord- [' 

rship the same charge that Shylock brought againsfe I 

ir Antonio : — ‘he hath scorned my jaation ’ — i nation justly 

.proud of their literature, justly proud of their philosophy 
.and justly proud of their ancient civilization. 

We are now, Brother- Delegates, on the threshold of a. [' 

; mew era. An important chapter ha^ been opened in tha ■! 

daistory of the relations between Great Britain and India — :■ 

' chapter of constitutional reform which promises to unite | 

I 4he two countries together in closer bonds’thaa ever. A fair 


I ^hare]m the government of our own]|couatry has now been 

^ .given to us. The problem of reconciling^^order withlprogress, 

.efficient administration with the satisfaction of aspirationi^ ' 
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encouraged by our rulers themselves, wbicli timid peoples 
thought was irisoluble, has at last been solved. Th©^ 
people o£ India will now be associated with the Govern- 
ment in the daily and hourly administration of their 
affairs, A great step forward has thus been taken in the* 
grant of representative government for which the Congress- 
had been crying for years. 

One of the leading features of the proposed re- 
forms which are all based upon a progressive policy 
is the extension of local self-government, perhaps the most^ 
potent instrument 'of political education. This is not- 
entirely a new departure, but the policy with which the- 
honoured name of Lord Bipon will always be a,ssociated» 
never had a fair trial. A single-minded English nobleman 
ef the best type, Lord Bipon believed that righteousness^ 
exalteth a nation. He believed that a nation like an in-* 
dividual has a conscience, and that [England's duty tO' 
India would be discharged only by making the people- 
gradually fit for self-government. The development off 
local self-government was, therefore, one of the objects- 
nearest to his heart. But who does not know the fate of 
the measures introduced by him ? Who does not remem- 
ber the angry controversy which surged round Lord 
Bipon's administration ? Who does not remember .the- 
threats of a white mutiny ? Who does not remember the- 
open insults to the Queen’s representative ? It was not the 
Ilbert Bill, Brother-Delegates, which convulsed the Anglo- 
Indian wwld but Lord Bipon’s attempt to give the locaP 
representative councils some actual share in the govern- 
ment of their district. And it was certainly not his- 
Lordship’s fault if the lefoims pioposed by him proved 
"ere Barmecide feast. . 

But we are no longer going to be fed on illusions.- 
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Hencefortli we shall have an voice in directing 

the policj of the Oovernment in the adniinistration of the^ 
country. Henceforth we shall be able to initiate discus- 
sion on all questions of public importance, and to pass- 
resolutions which, though they may not be binding upon 
the Government, are sure to receive attention, Indian 
members will also be admitted to the Executive Councils^ 
The debate on the Budget again will be a real debate and 
not a mere academic discussion, while the right of inter- 
pellation will be considerably widened, Henceforth too 
the executive will not be able to control all pro vincia 1 
legislation. In a word, we shall now have something like 
a constitutional government in the place of an autocratic 
and irresponsible administration. Lord Morley has also' 
promised, not obscurely, that the Bombay and Madras- 
sjstem will be introduced into the larger sister-provinces. 
And if the principle of dispensing with an official majority 
has not been for the present extended to the Imperial 
Council, ’we have no doubt its application will not long be 
withheld, if the result of the experimentdn the Provincial 
Councils proves satisfactory. 

The reform scheme has no doubt been very carefully 
thought out, but it is impossible to say that it is not 
susceptible of improvement. And it is quite open to you 
to suggest such alterations as would facilitate its practical 
working, and I am sure any reasonable representations- 
made by you will receive every attention from the authori- 
ties. I would therefore invite your attention to the best- 
method of securing the proper representation of the people 
in the Legislative Councils, and in this connection I would 
ask you to consider the question of the constitution of the 
-electoral colleges. It would also be for you to consider 
whether the appointment at least of one Indian member 
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to the Executive Councils shotild not be guaranteed bj 
Statute, instead of being left to the pleasure of the Secre- 
tary of State for India for the time being. We cannot 
always have a Morley at the helm in. England, nor a 
Minto at the head of the administiration in India. 

Brother Delegates, we do not know what the future^ 
destiny of India may be. We can see only as through a 
glass darkly. But of this J am assured, that on our 
genuine co-operation with the British Government depend 
our future progress and the development of a fuller social 
and political life. Of this also I am assured that the 
future of the country is now in a large measure in our own 
hands. And we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to the 
Government which have generously recognised the justice 
of many of our claims, to show that we are deserving of 
the confidence of our rulers. And, above all, we owe it to 
our cduntryijcien to give that generous support to the 
Government which can alone promote their happiness and 
lead to further reforms. If we are apathetic or do not 
wisely exercise the privileges now given to us, we shall 
show to the world that we are unfit for the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. The fault will be ours — 
•ours too the humiliation and the disgrace. Bemember 
that our enemies will always be on the watch, and if we 
fail to discharge bur duties properly , the fate of the coun- 
try will be sealed. Speaking for myself, I have no such 
craven fears. I am ^confident that we shall all loyally co- 
operate with the Government in promoting the welfare of 
the country. And I am equally confident that such co- 
operation will strengthen existing authority and impart to 
the administration ^an efficiency which a foreign bure- 
ucracy with the best intentions can never hope to attain. 

To the impatient reformer who thinks t hat the p ro- 
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^jKjsed measures are in some respects inadequate my answer 
4s, that to disdain an thing short of an organic change in 
institutions is nothing short of political madness. Remem- 
ber there is no finality in politics, and the most ardent 
.patriot must see the wisdom of accepting reforms, which 
if they give satisfactory results are sure to lead up to larger 
.reforms. Of one thing I am certain. The nation as a 
whole will accept these reforms not in a spirit of carping 

• criticism, but with the deepest gratitude. < 

And this reminds me that we cannot be too thankful 
to Lord Minto, who has displayed a rare courage and 
firmness in trying times and has steadily refused, though 

• determined to put down lawlessness, to follow the unwise 
.policy of his predecessor, which has given rise to all those 
troubles he is meeting so manfully. 

Lord Curzon seems to think that he has seized the 
full meaning of the new movement. In his lordship’s 

• opinion, and we know jthat what Lord Curzon asserts 
even once must be true, the whole of the unrest is due to 
the study of Mill on Liberty and Burke on the French 
Revolution. Lord Curzon also speaks of the victory of 
Japan over Russia and the whispering galleries of the 
East, and protests against the notion that the readjustment 
of the boundaries of Bengal — his euphemism for the parti- 
tion of the province — has in any way contributed to the 
ferment. Now I confess I cannot speak with the autho- 
rity of Lord Curzon ; for I know of no calculus which can 
integrate the minute but powerful forces which are stirring 
in the hearts of New India. But I may remind you tlat 
the history of the unrest was sketched by a master hand 
only the other day in England, and I am not presump- 
-tuous enough to think that I can improve on the picture 
drawn by Mr. Cokhale. I will only venture to add that 
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acquittals or very light sentences in some criminal casesi^ 
in which the accused belonged to the governing race have^: 
contributed not a little to the general discontent. Another 
potent cause which many thoughtful Englishmen have • 
noticed with deep regret is the insolence and the overbear- 
ing language of some members of the ruling class. Of: 
course, we do not, for obivous reasons, expect to find im 
the manners of every Englishman in this country the 
repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Yere, but aggres- 
sive rudeness in language and behaviour might easily bo 
avoided. 

By one of those strange ironies of fate, so common 
in political history, Lord Minto was called upon to face the- 
unhappy consequences of Lord Curzon’s policy. He felt 
himself compelled owing to the growing discontent to enact 
repressive laws to restrain freedom of speech and of public 
meetings. But as all experience tells us, secret crime- 
invariably dogs the footsteps of coercion. That which has 
happened in every other country happened in India- 
discontent was driven beneath the surface. The effect of 
repression on those who were too young to be wise, too 
impulsive to be rational, has been simply disastrous. Some 
of them who at first refused to meddle with Cjesar or with 
the things that belonged to Csesar and said they would 
■obey him in his place, began to dally with treason and- 
•were not long in embracing it ; for the first false step in 
all such cases generally leads by a tragic necessity to that 
easy descent with which we are all familiar. But the- 
number of such persons was very small, infinitesimally 
small. And Mr. Tilak, for many years the central figure 
in the new movement in which he played a notable part,., 
shall be my witness. That gentleman very candidly told' 
an Englishman who was travelling in this country last.- 
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year, “ Certainly, there is a very small party which talks- 
about abolishing British rule at once and completely ; that 
does not concern ns; it is much too far in the future 
Unorganised, disarmed, and still disunited we should not- 
have a chance of shaking the British suzerainty.’^ It 
cannot certainly be shaken by a little picric acid and 
few flasks of gunpowder. 

And this leads me to remark that we have been 
charged with having maintained an ignoble silence in this 
time of crisis. Our first answer to this indictment is that 
we have not been silent. Our second answer is that we 
have no faith in mere pro-testations of loyalty which must, 
be superfluous. When certain British subjects in the 
Cape told Lord Milner that they were loyal to the Crown,., 
his lordship replied, “ Loyal, of course you are loyal, it 
would be monstrous if you were not.” Let us free our 
minds of cant, of ‘‘ nonsense talk ” to use the language of 
the Maharaja of Benares, a phrase which, I believe i& 
destined to be historical. What, I ask, would an English- 
man say if he was asked to join in a loyal demonstration, 
— what would be his feeling ? Would he not treat the in- 
vitation as an insult ? As I said only the other day from 
my place in the Viceregal Council, we must be mad if we 
were really disloyal. But we disdain all spurious loyalty. 
We are not Pharisees. We do not w^ear our loyalty on 
our sleeves, for it is above all suspicion. To doubt our 
loyalty is to doubt our sanity. We condemn from the 
bottom of our hearts all seditious movements and we con- 
demn anarchism most; because it is opposed to the laws 
of God as well as of man. But with the reforms in the- 
administration, we are confident that sedition will wear 
itself out. Anarchism sometimes dies hard. But it wilh 
die, it is bound to die in Hindusthan, because it is in op- 
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position to the best traditions of our race. Anarcbistn, I 
repeat, is bound to die, because it is in opposition to all 
those precepts of pity and of compassion for the lowest of 
•<^^od^s creatures, which are our great, our priceless herit- 
age, and which have raised man from a brute, to^a height 
a little lower than the angels. 

A season of universal rejoicing is not the time to 
.make unfriendly criticisms on the action of the Govern- 
ment in enacting repressive laws, and I hope and trust 
• that the memoi'y of these drastic measures will now be 
buried in oblivion in the same grave with the misdeeds 
of a few misguided political fanatics. We must also re- 
member that though the Government have been armed 
with some new weapons, they have been rarely used. 
Thus the Public Meetings Act was put into force only in 
•one district and that only for one year. The Press Act 
again has been called in aid only in three cases. Speaking 
for myself, I am not enamoured of a measure which is a 
serious menace to the freedom of the Press. But in 
fairness to the Government we should remember that in 
the present state of the country a temporary measure of 
the kind was perhaps necessary. The diestinction between 
"the approval of a recent crime and the discussion of an 
abstract proposition, like the morality of the action of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, is always very fine ; but those 
who engage in such discussions in times of public excite- 
ment should know that they can only do so at their peril. 
I trust, however, that when the present excitement sub- 
sides, prosecutions for seditious writings or speeches will 
be very rare. Incitements to violence must be punished 
and organised lawlessness must be put down with a strong 
hand. But history shows that you cannot prevent the 
spread of opinions, however mischievous, by sending the 
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speaker or writer to gaol ; for you cannot imprison th©^ 
mind. Outrages, and direct incitements to outrages, must, . 
I repeat, he punished and punished severely. But argu- 
ment can only be mefe by argument. Coercion and even 
the appearance of coercion tend to create only distrust- 
and suspicion. We ail know the story of Jupiter 
and the rustic who listened with attention as long as tbe- 
god tried to convince him by argument, but when, on hie 
happening to hint a doubt, Jupiter threatened him with his 
thunder, said, Now I know that you are wrong, Jupiter^ 
for you never appeal to your thunder when you are right.'' 

And this brings me to the numerous prosecutions for- 
sedition during the course of the year. There have been 
altogether, I believe, about twenty prosecutiions and 
as many convictions. A prosecution for sedition 
however, ought not to be started merely because a convic^ 
tion is certain ; for in moments of political passion when 
feeling runs high, an editor or speaker who is convicted of 
sedition, however rightly, is sure to be regarded by a 
section of the people as a martyr. And we do not want 
any fresh additions to the new Indian hagiology. The 
roil is already long enough. “,He has set his heart ^upoh 
being a martyr,” said William the Third of an acrimonious 
Jacobite, ‘‘ and I have set mine on disappointing him.” 
Lord Macaulay contrasts the policy of William the Third 
with that of Ms father-in-law, who refused to remit a. 
cruel sentence of iiogging passed upon a clergyman, saying 
Mr. Johnson has the spirit of a martyr, and it is fit 
that he should be one.” “ These two'speeches,” observes the 
historian, would alone suffice to 'explain the widely 
different fates of the two princes.” I am I know, stat- 
ing a mere commonplace fit to adorn copy books, when 
I say, that criticism, however trenchant or drastie,. 
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cannofe do much harm, so long as the administration is 
in a sound condition. It is sure to come to naught ; 
for it must always be powerless against the innate con- 
servatism of a settled and civilized society. The true 
secret of the power of agitators is, as Macaulay pointed 
-out long ago, the obstinacy of the rulers. A liberal 
.government always makes a moderate people ; and this 
is as true of the East as of the West. 

It has been said by a well-known writer on con- 
stitutional law that the legal defiuition of a seditious 
libel might, if rigidly interpreted, put down all pre- 
vailing forms of political agitation. But a Jury are not 
bound by a too strict interpretation of law, and a man, 
therefore, may publish anything in England, which 
twelve of his countrymen think is not blamable. In 
India, where in trials for sedition, the safeguard of a 
Jury composed of the countrymen of the accused is 
wanting, a prosecution can only be Justified, when the 
.public peace is imperilled by wild writings or speeches. 
As the Court of Directors said, not only should Justice 
be done, but people should be made to see that Justice 
is being done. When, however an Indian is convicted 
of a political offence I do not know of any glasses 
Wirhich will make his friends see that Justice has been done. 

However this may be, the severity of the sentences 
in many cases has undoubtedly called forth very 
strong comments even from those who have no 
sympathy whatever with seditious utterances. Brax- 
-field was not a model Judge. But no candid man can 
deny that the convention which sat in Edinburgh towards 
the end of the 18 th century actually aimed at revolution. 
Jt was only the harsh sentences that sank deep into the 
iminds of the Scottish people, whose feelings found expres- 
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'^sion half a century afterwards in the Martyrs' Memorial 
^on Cotton Hill. Now the East may be the East, and the 
West may be the West, as the uncrowned Poet Laureate 
-of the new imperialism assures us. But the propriety of 
-a sentence is not a question of latitude and longitude^ * It ‘ 
is also permissible to doubt whether a system which places 
•political offenders on a level with ordinary criminals is 
-absolutely perfect. They should at least be spared the 
-humiliation of herding with felons. 

Would it be too presumptuous to hope that if every- 
thing goes on well and the country settles down, as it 
must in a short time, a general amnesty will be granted to 
all political offenders and that those who have been deport- . 
ed will be restored to their homes ? Would it again be too 
presumptuous to hope that the Partition of Bengal will be 
modified ? A more unpopular measure was never passed 
by the Government. Our grievance may be a mere senti- 
mental grievance, but a sentimental grievance really means 
•a grievance that is felt. The wound which was inflicted 
in 1905 will never heal, and it would be lamentable, if the 
success of Lord Moiiey's liberal policy was jeopardised in 
the slightest degree by his failure to undo a grave adminis- 
trative error — the greatest blunder, according to Lord 
McDonnell, ever made in India. I have pleaded more 
than once for the modification of the Partition, and have 
no desire on the present occasion to repeat myself. But 
this, 1 am bound to say, even the liberal concessions now 
made may, in some measure, lose their savour, if this great 
administrative blunder is long allowed to remain unredres- 
sed. The Partition may be a settled fact, but it is still an. 
unsettled question. 

I find I must stop. I should have liked to say a few 
words on^the rapid and appalling growth of military ex- 
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penditure and the recent addition of an annnal burden of' 
forty-five lakhs of rupees against which Lord MInto and his- 
Council, always watchful of the interests of the Indian 
tax-payer, have entered a strong protest. I should have 
also liked to say something on the delay in carry ingout the- 
solemn promise made nearly two years ago, that primary 
education shall be free and Judicial functions separated 
from the executive. I should have also liked to make a 
few remarks on the high mortality from plague and malaria,, 
on the Universities Act and Eegiilations which many 
people fear are likely to hinder the growth of high educa- 
tion in this country. But I feel, I cannot detain you much 
longer. 

I cannot, however, conclude without referring to the 
very severe loss which the Indian National Congress has- 
sustained in the death of Mr. Ananda Charlii. India was 
still mourning the loss of her foremost lawyer, when our 
friend followed Sir Bhashyam Ayyangar to the grave. A 
distinguished scholar and a great lawyer, Mr. Charlu will 
perhaps be best remembered as one of the pioneers of the 
Congress movement. Behind a playful humour, there was 
in him a singleness of purpose, a devotion to duty, and an 
independence of character, which made him a most promi- 
nent figure in the public life hot only of Madras but of 
the whole country. He has been taken away from us .at a 
most critical moment when more than ever his wisdom and- 
experience would have helped us in our deliberations. But 
as I have said more than once men like Mr. Ananda Oharlix 
do not really die, 

Mouen not therefore, nor lament it, 

That the world outlives their life ; 

' Voice and vision yet they give lis, 

. Making strong our bands for strife. - ‘ • 
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It only remains for me now to thank you for tho 
honour which you have conferred upon me. Believe me I 
am not using merely an idle phrase when I say that I am 
proud of the distinctiion ; and I am especially proud of my 
good fortune in being privileged to preside at this meeting,, 
as the present year will be a memorable year in the history 
of the country, But those who succeed me will, I will 
make bold to say, be still more fortunate. For they will,, 
I ho|)e, at no distant date be able to congratulate the 
country on a substantial reduction in the military expendi- 
ture and a more equitable division of the burden. They 
will also, I hope, be able to point to the steady substitution 
of Indian for European agency in the public service, to the 
wider and wider diffusion of primary education, to more 
and more improved sanitation, to a larger and larger re- 
duction of the land revenue, and the ultimate repeal of the 
tax on salt which is still a heavy load on the poor. Th^y 
will also, I hope, be able to tell the assembled delegates 
how the success of the experiment which is now going to 
he made has encouraged the Govern ment to give the people 
a larger and larger control oyer the financial and executive 
administration of the country. They will also, I hope, be 
able to tell their audience how tlia Indian is no longer 
treated as an undesirable alien in suy part of the Empire, 
and how the bar-sinister has been completely wiped out. 
They will also be able to congratulafee the country on tho 
repeal of Eegulation III of 1818, a barbarous relic from 
the past — an unweeded remnant wliich ought to have been 
extirpated long ago. They will also, I hope, foe able to 
point with pride to social and material progress, to the 
growth of indigenous industries, to the investment of 
Indian capital in the development of the resources of the 
country, to improvements in agricuUure and to the grow- 
58 
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ing prosperity of the masses now plunged in hopeless 
poverty. They will also, I hope, be able to tell their 
audience that the establishment of technical colleges and 
the promotion of works of irrigation have for ever driven 
away the gaunt spectre of famine from the land. And 
■when in the fulness of time the people have outgrown the 
present system of administration and have proved them- 
;selves fit for self-government, an exultant President of the 
Indian Kational Congress will be able to announce to a 
united people amid universal rejoicing the extension to 
India of the colonial type of Government. 

But pray do not misunderstand me ; and, to guard 
myself against any possible misconception, I am bound to 
iiell you that this ideal is not likely to be realised in the 
near future. But to those who say that , it is absolutely 
Impossible of attainment and mock at our hopes our answer 
is^plain. We may assm'e them that we are not the 
slaves of mere phrases. We are • not impatient 
Utopians filled with ecstatic visions ; ' for we know of no 
talisman which can make a nation in an hour. We know 
that our hopes are not likely to be realised in a day. We 
know that for years we may not have even a Pisgah sight 
of the promised land. But to blot out the itle.al is, accord- 
ing to the Greek saying, to take the spring from out of 
the year. It is at once our solace and our inspiration, our 
pole-star to guide us. We know that in the struggle we 
■shall suffer many defeats. But there are defeats which do 
not involve any disgrace. There are repulses which carry 
no humiliation. And if ever we are seized with despond- 
ency we shall not forget that, in a national movement, 
•endurance itself is a victory and the keeping alive of the 
national spirit is itself an end. Our triumph may be 
very remote but, depend upon it, we can never 
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suffer permanent defeat. And we are determined to ffght 
the good fight with unextinguishable faith, with unwaver- 
ing hope and strenuous patience, nerved and sustained by 
the conviction that a just cause can never fail with the 
people of England. In quietness and in confidence ghall 
be our strength and persuasion and discussion shall be our 
only weapons. 

The wisdom of confining ourselves only to aims which 
are immediately capable of being realised is not true wis- 
dom, for I believe with Lord Acton, most philosophic of 
historians, that the pursuit of a remote and ideal object ar- 
rests the imagination by its splendour and captivates the 
reason by its simplicity, and thus calls forth energy which 
would not be inspired by a rational, possible end, confined 
to what is reasonable, practicable, and just. But we are 
not impracticable reformers, for we know that there is a 
time and season for everything and that all questions are 
not for all times. I repeat we cherish no illusions. We 
know that the way is long and hard, we know the danger 
of taking even a single unwary step, but we are deter- 
mined to make the road easier for those who will follow us 
in ever-increasing numbers. 

Man goes forth unto his work and to his labour until 
the evening. But the evening comes before his work or* 
task is done. Others however will take up the work which 
is left unfinished: Yes, a younger generation will take up 
the work who will, I trust, have some kindly thoughts for 
those who too in their day strove to do their duty, how- 
ever imperfectly, through good report and through evil 
report, with, it may be, a somewhat chastened fervour 
but, I may say mthout boasting, with a fervour as genuine 
-as that which stirs and inspires younger hearts. 

Others I doubt nofc, if not we, 

The issue of our toils shall see ; 

Young children gather as their own, 

The harvest that the dead had sown ; 

The dead forgotten and unknown. 
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Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — When 1 
received intimation in a rather out-of-the-way place in the ■ 
mofussil where I was engaged in professional work, that 
some Congress Committees had very kindly nominated me 
for election as President of the Congress, I wired, as there* 
was no time to be lost in the matter, to my honoured friend 
Mr. Wacha, the General Secretary of the Congress, to 
inform him that I was too weak from the effects of a recent 
illness, as I am sorry to say I still am, to be able to under- 
take the duties and responsibilities of the high office of 
President of the Congress, I need hardly say, ladies and 
gentlemen, that it was not that I did not fully appreciate- 
the high honour virhich it was proposed to confer upon me. 
The Presidentship of the Congress, as has often been said, , 
is the highest honour that can come to any Indian. But,. 
I am sorry to confess, I was not cheered up by the pros- 
pect of receiving it, because I really believed that I did not 
deserve it, I knew how unworthy I was to occupy the 
chair which had been filled in the past by a succession of 
eminently able and distinguished men who had established- 
their title to the esteem and confidence of their country - 
men long before they were called on to preside over this 
great national assembly of India, Besides this general 
consideration, I had present to my mind the special fact 
that I would be required to fill the chair which Congress- 
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men all over the country and the public at large had been 
“expecting would be graced by that distinguished country- 
man of ours who towers above others by his commanding 
'ability and inhuence, I need hardly name Sir ■ Pherozeshah 
"Mehta ; and I felt that the election of a humble soldier 
'from the ranks as I am, to step into the breach created by 
■the retirement of such a veteran leader, could but deepen 
the already deep disappointment and regret which has been 
felt all over the country by his resignation of this office. 
In addition to all this, I could not forget that with the 
-exception of a single short speech, I had never in my life 
-been able to write out a speech, and I could not expect^ 
-especially when there were hardly six days left before me 
to do it, to be able to write out anything like an address 
which is expected from the Presidential Ohair of the 
Congress, But, ladies and gentlemen, all my objections 
■expressed and implied, were over-ruled, and such as I am, 
I am here, in obedience to the mandate issued under your 
authority, to serve you and our Motherland as best I may 
relying on the grace of God and the support of all my 
brother- Co ogress men. This fact cannot however diminish, 
it rather deepens, the gratitude which I feel to you for 
the signal honour you have conferred upon me in electing 
me your President at this juncture. Y/ords fail me to 
express what I feel. I thank you for it from the bottom 
of my heart. You will agree with me when I say that no 
predecessor of mine ever stood in need of greater indul- 
.gence and more unstinted support from the Congress than 
I do. I trust you will extend it to me with the same 
generosity and kindly feeling with] which you have voted 
'■me to this exalted office. • 

MESSES. LAL MOHAN GHOSH AND E. 0. BUrr. 

Beiore X proceed to deal with other matters, it is mj 
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painful but sacred duty to offer a tribute of respect to tb©* 
memory of two of the past Presidents of the Congress and 
of one distinguished benefactor of the country whom the 
hand of death has removed from our midst. In the death 
of Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose we mourn the loss of one of th©' 
greatest orators that India has produced . Of his match- 
less eloquence it is not necessary for me to speak. He 
combined with it a wonderful grasp of great political ques- 
tions, and long before the Congress was born, he employed 
his great gifts in pleading the cause of his country before' 
the tribunal of English public opinion, The effect which 
his eloquent advocacy px-oduced on the minds of our fellow- 
subjects in England was testified to by no less eminent a 
man than John Bright, the great tribune of the English 
people. To Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose will always belong the 
credit of having been the first Indian who made a strenu- 
ous endeavour to get admission into the great Parliament 
of England. It is sad to think that his voice will not be 
heard any more either in asserting the rights of his 
countrymen to equality of treatment with their European 
fellow- subjects or in chastening those who insult them,, 
after the manner of his memorable Dacca speech. 

Even more poignant and profound has been the regret 
with which the news of the death of Mr. Bomesh Chandra 
Dutt has been received throughout the country. Mr. Dutt 
has had the glory of dying in harness in the service of hiS' 
Motherland. It is not for me to dwell here on the varied 
and high attainments and of the various activities of a life 
which was so richly distinguished by both. Tim© would 
not permit of my referring to Mr. Dutt 'S work on the 
Decentralisation Commission or in Baroda, or to his 
numerous contributions to literature, history and econo- 
mics. But I cannot omit to mention his contributions to* 
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the vernacular literature of Bengal. Mr. Dutt recognised 
with the true insight of a statesman that to build up a 
nation it was necessary to create a national literature and 
lie made rich and copious cfjntributions to the vernacular 
of his province. An able administrator, a sagacious states- 
man, a distinguished scholar, a gifted poet, .a charming 
novelist, a deep student of Indian history and economies^ 
and, above all, a passionate lover of his country who united 
to a noble pride and deep reverence for its glorious past, a 
boundless faith in the possibilities of its future, and 
laboured incessantly for its realisation up to the last 
moments of his life, Mr. Dutt was a man of whom any 
country might be proud. (Cheek's.) It was no small 
tribute to his work and worth that that patriot- prince, 
the Gaekwar chose him for his adviser, and found in him 
a man after his heart. Grievous v/ould have been the loss 
of such a man at any time ; it is a national calamity that 
he should have been taken away from us at a time when 
his country stood so much in need of his sober course! 
and wise guidance. 

DEATH OP LOED RIPON. 

Last but not the least do we mourn the loss of the 
greatest and most beloved Viceroy whom India has known, 
— I need hardly name the noble Marquis of Kipon. Lord 
Ripon was loved and respected by educated Indians as I 
believe no Englishman who has ever been connected with 
India, excepting the father of the Indian National Con» 
gress, Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, and Sir William 
Wedderburn, has been loved and respected. Lord 'Expo n 
was loved because he inaugurated that noble scheme of 
Local Self-Government which, though it has never yefe 
had a fair trial, was intended by his Lordship to train 
Indians for the very best form of government, namely, a 
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:goverai]aent of the people by the people, which it has been 
the proudest privilege of Englishmen to establish in their 
•own land and to teach ail other civilised nations to adopt. 
He was loved because he made the most coura.geous 
attempt to act up to the spirit of the noble Proclamation 
•of 1858, to obliterate race distinctions and to treat his 
Indian fellow-subjects as standing on a footing of equality 
with their European fellow-subjects. He was respected 
because he was a 

Statesman, yefe friend to truth, of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear. 

He was respected because he was a God-fearing man, 
and showed by his conduct in the exalted office he filled as 
Yiceroy of India, that he believed in the truth of the 
teaching that righteousness exalteth a nation. He was 
loved because he was a type of the noblest of Englishmen 
who have an innate love of justice, and who wish to see 
the blessings of liberty which they themselves enjoy 
extended to all their fellowmen. Educated Indians were 
deeply touched by the last instance of his Lordship’s desire 
to befriend the people of India when he went down to 
the House of Lords from his bed of illness in the closing 
•days of his life, to support Lord Morley’s noble scheme of 
Eeform and to bid the -noble lords who were opposing 
some of its beneficent provisions to be just to the people 
of India. It is a matter of profound grief that such a 
noble Englishman is no more. And yet the Marquis of 
Eipon lives, and will ever live in the grateful memory of 
generations of Indians yet to come. (Cheers.) 

Truly has the poet said : — 

But strew his ashes to the wind 

Whose voice or sword has served mankind, 

, And is he dead whose noble mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 
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To live in minds we leave behind 
Is not to die. (Gheers,") 

Ijadies and gen tlemen^ among the many subjects of 
importance which have occupied attention during the year, 
the foremost place must be given to the Beguiations which 
have been promulgated under the scheme of Constitutional 
Reform for which the country is indebted to Lord Morley 
and to Lord Aiinto. That scheme was published a few days 
before the Congress met last year in Madras. It was hailed 
throughout the country with deep gratitude and delight. 
And nowhere did this feeling find warmer expression than 
at the Congress. The Regulations, on the other hand, 
which were published nearly five weeks ago have, I am 
sorry to say, created widespread disappointment and 
dissatisfaction, except in the limited circle of a section of 
our Moslem friends. The fact is, of course, deplorable. 
But no good will be gained and much evil is likely to 
result fi’om ignoring or belittling it, or by trying to throw 
f the blame for it on wrong shoulders. The interests of the 

I country and of good government will be best served by 

f trying to understand and to explain the reason for this 

5 great change which twelve months have brought about in 

« the attitude of the educated Indians. The question is, are 

■ they to blame for not hailing the Regulations with the 

I same feelings of thankfulness and satisfaction with which 

/ they welcomed the main outlines of the scheme, or have 

the Regulations so far deviated from the liberal spirit of 
Lord Morley’s despatch as to give the educated classes just 
- cause for dissatisfaction ? To obtain a full and satisfactory 

I answer to this question it is necessary to recall to mind the 

! Listory of these reforms. And this I propose to do as 

. ^"vibiiefiy" as ■ I .can. ■ ■ 

, Ladies and gentlemen, it was the educated class in 

i' 
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India who first felt the desire for the introduction of Self- 
Government — the government of the people through the 
elected representatives of the people — in India. This desire 
was the direct outcome of the study of that noble literature 
of England which is instinct with the love of freedom and 
eloquent of the truth that Self-Government is the best 
form of government. To my honoured friend, Babu 
Surendranth Banerjee, whom we are so pleased to find 
here to-day, growing older and older in years but yet 
full of the enthusiasm of youth for the service of the 
Motherland, — to Babu Surendranath will ever belong 
the credit of having been among the very first 
of Indians who gave audible expression to that desire. 
(Cheers,) It was he and our dear departed brother Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Bose who established the Indian Associa- 
tion of Calcutta in 1876, with the object, among others,, 
of agitating for the introduction of a system of representa- 
tive government in India. This desire was greatly 
strengthened by the deplorable acts of omission and 
commission of Lord Lytton’s administration, to w^hich, by 
the way, the administration of Lord Curzon bore in many 
respects a striking family resemblance. The discontent 
that prevailed in India towards the end of Lord Lytton^s 
Viceroyalty was but slightly exceeded by that which 
prevailed at the close of Lord Curzon’s regime. The over- 
throw of the Conservative ministry and the great Liberal 
victory of 1880 was consequently hailed with joy by 
educated Indians, as they read in it an assurance of relief 
from the effects of Lord Ly tton's maladministration and a 
promise of the introduction of liberal measures in India. 
Public expression was given to this feeling at a great meet- 
ing held in Calcutta at which, in the coarse of an eloquent 
speech, our friend Babu Surendranath uttered the follow- 
ing pregnant words;— 
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The question of representative government looms not in the 
fp>o£^ distance. Educated India is beginning to feel that the 
time has come when some measure of Self-Government might be 
conceded to the people. Canada governs itself. Australia 
governs Itself. And surely it is anomalous that the grandest 
dependency of England should continue to be governed upon 
wholly different principles. The great question of representative 
government will probably have to be settled by the Liberal party, 
and I am sure it will be settled by them in a way which will add to 
the credit and honour of that illustrious party and will be worthy 
of their noble traditions. 

This feeling was not confined to Bengal. About the 
same time a remarkable paper was published in mj own 
Province, the then N. W. Provinces, by the late Pandit 
Lakshmi Narayan Dar in which he strongly advocated 
the introduction of representative government in India. 
The Liberal party did not disappoint India, and it could 
not, as it was then under the noble guidance of that- 
greatest Englishman of his age, William Ewart Gladstone, 
who was one of the greatest apostles of liberty that the 
world has known. Mr. Gladstone never rendered a greater 
service to this country than when he sent out Lord Ripon 
as Viceroy and Governor- General of India. {Cheers,) His 
Lordship^s advent at the end of Lord Lytton^s Yieeroyalty 
proved like the return of a bright day after a dark and 
chilly night. His benign influence was soon felt. Discon- 
tent died out, and a new hope, a new joy soon pervaded 
the land. India rejoiced to find that her destinies were 
entrusted to the care of a V^iceroy who regai'ded her 
children as his equal fellow-subjects and was righteously ^ 
determined to deal with them in the spirit of Queen 
Victorians gracious Proclamation of 1858. Lord Ripon 
studied the wants and requirements of India. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that his lordship had taken note 
of the desire of educated Indians for the introduction of 
the principle of Self-Government in India, holding^ 
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evidently with Macaulay and a whole race o£ liberal- 
minded Englishmen that no nation can be perfectly 
well-governed till it is competent to govern itself.*^ Lord 
Itipon inaugurated his noble scheme of Local Self- (3-overn- 
ment, not primarily as he was careful to point out in his 
Resolution, with a view to any immediate improvement 
in administration, but chiefly as an instrument of politic- 
al and popular education ” which was to lead in course of 
time to Self-Government in the administration of the 
provinces and eventually of the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Lord Ripon also tried to disregard distinctions 
of race, colour and creed and appointed Indians to some of 
the highest posts in the country. His measures were 
intensely disliked by a large body of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, oificial and non-official. And when he endeavour- 
ed subsequently, by means of what is known as the llbert 
Bill, to place Indians and Europeans on a footing of 
equality in the eye of the law, the storm of opposition 
which had long been brewing in Anglo-India burst against 
him in full force. It was not an opposition to the llbert 
Bill alone, but, as his lordship himself told Mr. Stead not 
long ago, to the scheme of Local Seif-Government and 
to his whole policy of treafeiug Indians and Europeans as 
equal fellow subjects. BaiTing, of course, honourable excep- 
tions, our European and Anglo-Indian fellow subjects 
arrayed themselves in a body not against Hindus alone, 
not yet against the educated classes alone, but against 
Hindus, Mahomedans, Christians, Parsis, and ah Indians 
alike, making no exception in favour of either the Maho- 
medans or the landed aristocracy. It was the educated 
class then, who organised the Indian National Congress 
with a view to protect and promote, not the interests of 
any class or creed, but the common interests of all India^iS 
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irrespective of any considerations of race, creed or colour. 
iM’ot the worst! enemy of the Congress can point to even a 
single Resolution passed by it which is opposed to this 
basic principle of its existence, to this guiding motive of its 
action. {Bem\ hem\) Indeed no such Resolution could he 
passed by it as the eradication of all possible race, creed or 
provincial prejudices and the development and consolidation 
of a sentiment of national unitj^ among all sections of the 
Indian people was one of the essential features of the 
programme of the Congress. This Congress of educated 
Indians put forward a Reform of the Legislative Councils 
in the forefront of its programme, because it was not only 
good in itself but it has the additional virtue, as the late- 
Mr. Yule happily put it, of being the best of all instru- 
ments for obtaining other Reforms that further experience 
and our growing wants might lead us to desire. It res- 
pectfully drew the attention of the Government to the 
poverty of vast numbers of the population and urged that 
the introduction of representative institutions would prove 
one of the most important practical steps towards the 
amelioration of their condition. The Congress also pressed 
for many other Reforms among them being the employ- 
ment of Indians in the higher branches of the public ser- 
vices and the holding of simultaneous examinations in 
India and England to facilitate the admission of Indians 
into the Indian Civil Service. Instead of welcoming the 
Congress as a most useful and loyal helpmate to Govern- 
ment, the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy unfortunately regard- 
ed it as hostile to Government. The Anglo-Indian Press, 
with some honourable exceptions, railed at it as if its object 
was to overthrow the British Government. Owing to this 
hostility of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and of the 
Anglo-Indian Press, which is generally regarded as the 
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mouthpiece of that bureaucracy, the bulk of our Maho- 
medan fellow-subjects held themselves aloof from the 
Congress — I say the bulk, because we have always had 
the benefit of the co-operation of a number of patriotic 
men from amongst them. And for fear of ofiending the 
same body of Anglo-Indian officials, tfie landed aristocracy 
also as a body kept itself at a safe distance from the 
Congress. 

It is sad to recall that as the Congress continued to 
grow in strength and influence, some of our Mahomedan 
fellow- subjects of the Aligarh School and some members 
of the landed aristocracy came forward openly to oppose it. 
Notwithstanding however, all the opposition of the Anglo- 
Indian Press and of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, not- 
withstanding also the opposition of our Mahomedan fellow- 
subjects and the indifference of the landed aristocracy, the 
•educated middle class continued to carry on the good work 
they bad begun. They soon found a powerful champion 
in the late Mr. Bradlaugh, and achieved the first victory of 
the Congress when, as the direct result of its agitation, 
the Indian Councils Act was passed in 1892 and the 
Legislative Councils were reformed and expanded. 

The attitude of the bureaucracy towards the 
educated class did not, however, show any change for the 
better. In fact, their dislike of them seemed to grow as 
they continued to agitate for further Eeforms. And lest 
- they might displease the officials, our Mahomedan fellow- 
subjects, as a body, continued to hold themselves aloof 
from the Congress and never asked for any Reform in the 
constitution of the Government. So also the landed classes. 
The educated middle class, the men of intellect, character 
and publKj spirit, who* devoted their time to the study of 
public questions and their energies to the promotion of 
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public good, felt, however, that the Beforms which had 
been effected under the Act of 1892 still left them with- 
out any real voice in the administration of their country. 
They found that administration was not being conducted 
in the best interests of the people of the country ; they 
found that it continued to be conducted on extravagantly 
costly lines ; they found that the level of taxation was 
maintained much higher than was necessary for the pur- 
poses of good administration ; they found that the Militai’y 
expenditure of the Government was far beyond the 
capacity of the country to bear, and they were alarmed 
that there was a heavy and continuous increase going on 
year after year in that expenditure ; they found that an 
excessively large portion of the revenues raised from the 
people was being spent on what we may call Imperial pur- 
poses and a very inadequate portion on purposes which 
•directly benefit the people, such as the promotion of 
general, scientific, agricultural, industrial and technical 
education, the provision of medical relief and sanitation ; 
they found that the most earnest and well-reasoned repre- 
sentations of the Congress fell fiat upon the ears of the 
bureaucracy which was in power ; and the conviction grew 
in them that their country could never be well or justly 
governed until the scheme of constitutional Reform which 
the Congress had suggested at its very first session was 
carried out in its entiret 3 ^ {Hear^ hear.) 

At this stage came Lord Curzon to India. On almost 
•every question of importance he adopted a policy the very 
reverse of that for which educated Indians had for years 
been praying. He showed unmistakable hostility to the, 
educated class in India, and he is responsible for having 
greatly fostered it among some of his countrymen whom 
be has left behind in power. His attempt to lightly 
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explain away the pledges solemnly given by the Sovereign* 
and Parliament in the Proclamation of 1858 and in the 
Act of 1833, his officialising Universities Act, his overt 
attack upon Local Self-Government, and last, but not the 
least, his high-handed Partition of Bengal in the teeth of 
the opposition of the people of that province, filled the cup 
of discontent to the brim, and deepened the conviction in 
the minds of educated men that India could never be well 
or justly governed, nor could her people be prosperous or 
contented until they obtained through their representa- 
tives a real and potential voice in the administration of 
their affairs. 

This conviction found the clearest and most emphatic 
expression in the Congress which met in Calcutta in 1906, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the revered patriarch of the 
educated community {cheers)^ speaking with the knowledge 
and experience born of a life-long study of the defects 
and shortcomings of the existing system of administration 
and oppressed with the thought of the political and 
economic evils from which India has been suffering, declar- 
ed in words of burning conviction that “ Self-Government 
is the only and chief remedy. In Self-Government lies 
our hope, strength and greatness.” Mr. Dadabhai did not 
urge that full-fledged representative institutions should at 
once be introduced into India. But he did urge, and the 
whole of educated India urged through him, that it was 
high time that a good beginning were made — “ such a 
systematic beginning as that it may naturally in no long 
time developed itself into full legislatures of Self-Govern- 
ment like those of the self -governing colonies,” 
{Hear, hear.) 

. Happily for India, Just as has happened at the 
end of Lord Lytton's administration, there was a change 
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at the close of Lord Carzon^s reign, of the ministry in 
England and the Liberal Government came into power. 
The faith of a large body of educated Indians in the 
efficacy of constitutional agitation had "been undermined by 
the failure of all the efforts of the people of Bengal, made 
by prayer and petition, to avert the evil of the partition. 
But Mr, John Morley, who had long been admired 
and adored by educated Indians as a great lover of liberty 
and justice, happily became Secretary of State for India,, 
and the hearts of educated Indians began to beat with the 
hope that their agitation for a real measure of Self-Govern- 
ment might succeed during the period of his office. Our 
esteemed brother Mr. Gokhale was appointed its trusted 
delegate to England by the Congress which met at Benares 
and over which he so worthily presided, to urge the more 
pressing proposals of Reform on the attention of the 
authorities there. What excellent work our friend did in 
England, how he pressed the urgent necessity and the* 
entire reasonableness of the Reforms suggested by the 
Congress and prepared the minds of the men in power 
there to give a favourable consideration to our proposals,, 
it is not for me here to tell. In the meantime, gentlemen,, 
our liberal minded Yiceroy, Lord Minto, who found him- 
self face to face with the legacy of a deep and widespread? 
discontent which his brilliant hut unwise predecessor had 
left to him, had taken a statesmanlike note of the signs of 
the times and the needs of the country, and had appoint- 
ed a Committee of his Council to consider and report what 
changes should be introduced in the existing system of 
administration to make it suitable to altered conditions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, up to this time, up to the- 
beginningof October 1906, our Mahomedan fellow-subject& 
did not trouble themselves with any questions of Refoi^mE 
59 
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in the system of administration. But there were some 
members of the Indian bureaucracy who were troubled 
with the thought that the liberal-minded Viceroy seriously 
contemplated important constitutional changes in that 
system, and they knew that the statesman who was at the 
helm of Indian affairs in England was the high priest of 
liberalism. They saw that there was every danger, from 
their point of view, that the prayer of the educated class 
for the Beform and expansion of the Legislative Gouncils 
on a liberal basis, might be granted. They frankly did not 
like it. And it was at this time that our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects of the Aligarh School were roused from 
their apathy and indifference. They suddenly developed 
an interest—and an excessive interest too — in politics. ' A 
Mahomedan deputation was soon got up and waited on 
Lord Minto ! It claimed that Mahomedans were politically 
a more important community than other communities in 
India, and that they were therefore entitled to special 
consideration and even preferential treatment. I regret to 
say it, gentlemen, but it is my duty to say it, that the 
concession which His Excellency the Viceroy was persuaded 
to make to this utterly unjustifiable claim in his reply to 
that deputation, has been the root of much of the trouble 
which has arisen in connection with these Be forms. The 
bureaucracy had, however, gained a point. The proposals 
for Beform which were formulated in the letter of Sir 
Harold Stuart, dated 24th August, 1907, gave abundant 
evidence of the bias of that body, against those who had 
n-gitated for Beform. The proposals for the special repre- 
sentation of Mahomedans contained in it, tended clearly 
to set one religion against another and to counterpoise the 
influence of the educated middle class. The proposals for 
the special representation of landholders who had never 
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asked to be treated as a separate class, also bad their origin 
evidently in the same kind of feeling. So also the propo^ 
sals for creating Imperial and Pi’ovincial Advisory Ooun- 
cils. Those proposals met with a general condemnation 
from thoughtful men all over the country, excepting, of 
course, some among the landholders and the Mahomedans, 
They could not meet with a welcome because they did not 
•deserve it. {Hear^ hear.) 

Later on the Government of India revised their pro- 
visional scheme in the light of the criticisms passed upon 
it, and with some important modifications submitted it to 
the Secretary of State for India. Lord Moiley did not 
share the bias of the bureaucracy against the educated 
class, — it would have been as strange as sad if he did. He 
recognised that they were an important factor, if not the 
most important factor, who deserved consideration. In 
his speech on the Indian Budget in 1907, his lordship 
observed : “You often hear men talk of the educated sec- 
tion of India as a mere handful, an infinitesimal fraction. 
'So they are in numbers. But it is idle— totally idle — to 
say that this infinitesimal fraction does not count. This 
'educated section makes all the difference, is making and 
) will make all the difference.” His lordship appointed a 

Committee of his own Council to consider the scheme 
; which the Government of India had submitted to him, and 

after receiving its report framed his own proposals which 
were published in the now famous Despatch of the 27th 
November, 1908. His Lordship had, indeed, accepted the 
substantial part of His Excellency the Yiceroy’s scheme, 
but he had liberalised it by the important changes he had 
made in it into a practically new scheme. The proposals 
for the Imperial and Advisory Councils which had been 
condemned by educated India were brushed ceremoniously 
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majority of non-ofaeial members, jvho were to be, with very 
few exceptions, elected and not nominated members. His 

lordship had already appointed two distinguished Indians 
as members of his own Council, Indians were now to be 

appointed to the Executive Council of the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India and of the Governors of Madras and Bombay. 

Executive Councils were to be established, with 
one or more Indian members in them, in the other large 
provinces, which were still ruled by Lieutenant-Governors. 
Under a scheme of Decentralisation, Municipal and District 
Boards were to be vested with increased powers and res- 
ponsibilities and to be freed from official control. The 
cause of Local Self-Government was to receive an effectual 
advance. Its roots were to be extended deep down into 
the villages. Taking full note of the various interests for 
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lack behiad aiiy other classes ia welcoming the scheme ? 
Did the feelings of grateful satisfaction find a warmer ex- 
pression anywhere than in the speech of my honoured pre- 
decessor in office, who speaking, in reference to it exclaimed 
that the time of the singing of birds is come and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land ” ? The Congress 
unanimously passed a Resolution giving expression to the 
deep and general satisfaction with which the Reform pro- 
posals formulated in Lord Moriey’s despatch had been 
received throughout the country, and it tendered its most 
sincere and grateful thanks to his lordship and to Lord 
Minto for those proposals. It expressed the confident 
hope at the same time that the details of the proposed 
scheme would be worked out in the same liberal , spirit in 
which its main outlines had been conceived* This unfor- 
tunately has not been done, and a very important part of 
the scheme has been so modified as to give just grounds of 
complaint in a large portion of the country. 

INDIANS IN EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

Xow, gentlemen, the feature of the Reforms which 
most appealed to the minds of educated Indians was the 
proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive Councils of 
the Governor-General of India and of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the proposal to create similar 
Councils in the other large provinces of India, which were 
placed under Lieutenant-Governors. The most unmistak- 
able proof of this fact was found in the thrill of grateful 
satisfaction which passed ail over the country when the 
announcement was made of the appointment of Mr. Sat- 
yendra Prasanna Sinha as a member of the Yiceroy^s Coun- 
cil. And I take this opportunity of tendering our most 
cordial thanks for that appointment both to Lord Minto 
and to Lord Morley. That appointment ha.^ 
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afforded the best proof of the desire of both their lordships 
to obliterate distinctions of race, creed and colour, and to 
admit Indians to the highest offices under the Crown for 
which they may be qualified, and it has been most sincerely 
and warmly appreciated as such by thoughtful Indians 
throughout the country. Our friends in Bombay and 
Madras will soon have the satisfaction of finding an Indian 
appointed to the Executive Councils of the Governors of 
their respective provinces. And thanks to the large- 
hearted and liberal support given to the proposal by Sir 
Edward Baker, our brethren in Bengal too, will shortly 
have the satisfaction of seeing an Executive Council esta- 
blished in their province with an Indian as one of its 
members. But, gentlemen, the people of my own provinces- 
— the United Provinces, and of the Punjab, of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and of Burma,, have been kept out of 
the benefit of the undoubted advantages which would 
result by the judgment of the Lieutenant-Governor being 
“ fortified and enlarged ” in the weighty words of Lord 
Morley's despatch, by two or more competent advisers, 
with an official and responsible share in his deliberations.’^ 
We in the United Provinces had looked eagerly forward to 
having an Executive Council created there at the same 
time that one would be established in Bengal. Hindus 
and Mahomedans, the landed aristocracy and the educated 
classes, were unanimous in their desire to see such Councils 
^established. Bombay with a population of only 19 millions, 
Madras with a population of only 38 millions, have each long 
enjoyed the advantage of being governed by a Governor in 
Council. The United Provinces which have a population 
of 48 Biillions, have been ruled all these many years and 
must yet continue to he ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor t 
Bengal, the population of which exceeds the population 
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of the United Provinces by barely 3 millions, will have 
the benefit of an Executive Council. Not so the United 
Provinces ; nor yet Eastern Bengal and Assam which 
have a population of 31 millions, nor the Punjab which 
has a population somewhat larger than that of the 
Presidency of Bombay ! This is clearly unjust, and the 
injustice of it has nowhere been more keenly felt than in 
my own Provinces. 

PBOVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

The people of the United Provinces have special 
reasons to feel aggrieved at this decision. So far back as 
1833, Section 56 of the Charter Act of that year enacted 
that the Presidencies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort 
St. George, Bombay and Agra shall be administered by a 
Governor and three Councillors. But this provision was 
suspended by an Act passed two years later mainly on the 
ground that ‘‘the same would be attended with a large 
increase of charge. ’’ The Act provided that during such 
time as the execution of the Act of 1833 should remain 
suspended, it would be lawful for the Governor-General 
of India in Council to appoint any servant of the East 
India Company of ten years^ standing to the office of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
When the Charter Act of 1853, was passed it still contem- 
plated the creation of the Presidency of Agra under the 
Act of 1833. Those enactments have never been repealed. 
In the long period that has elapsed since 1833, the provin- 
ces have largely grown in size and population by the an- 
nexation of Oudh and the normal growth of population. 
The revenues of the provinces have also largely increased. 
If the objection that the creation of an Executive Council 
would be attended with a large increase of charge was at 
any time a valid one, it has long ceased to be so. The 
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provinces are not so poor that they cannot afibrd to bear 
the small increase in expenditure which the new arrange- 
ment will involve. They have for years been making 
larger contributions to the Imperial Exchequer than the sis- 
ter Provinces of Bombay, Madras and Bengal. On the other 
hand, the arguments for the creation of such a Council 
have been growing stronger and stronger every year. The 
question was. taken ^up by the Government of India in 
1867-68 but unfortunately the discussion did not lead to 
any change in the system. The eminent author of Indian 
Polity, whose views on questions of Indian administration 
are entitled to great respect, strongly urged the introduc- 
tion of the change fifteen years ago. Wrote General 
Chesney : — * 

In regard to administration, the charge (the North-Western 
Provinces) is as important as Bengal. It comprises 49 districts as 
against 47 in the latter, nearly twice as many as in Bombay, and 
more ths^^i thy ice the number of districts in Madras, and every 
consideration which makes for styling the head of the Bengal 
Government a Governor, applies equally to this great province. 
(This was said when Bengal had not been partitioned.) Here also, 
as in Bengal, the Governor should be aided by a Council. Sir 
George Chesney went on to say : The amount of business to be 
transacted here is beyond the capacity of a single administrator to 
deal with properly, while tbo province has arrived at a condition 
when the vigour and impulse to progress which the rule of one 
man can impart, may be fitly replaced by the greater continuity of 
policy which w’^ould' be secured under the administration of a 
Governor aided by a Coiinei). So far from the head of the admi- 
nistration losing by the change— not to mention the relief from 
the pressure of work now imposed on a single man, and that a 
great deal of business which has now to be disposed of in his name 
by irresponsible Secretaries would then fall to be dealt with by 
members of the Government with recognised authority —it would 
be of great advantage to the G over r or if sll appointments and 
promotions in the 'public service of this province, a much larger 
body than that in Madras and Bombay, were made in consultation 
with and on the joint responsibility of colleagues, instead of at 
Ms sole pleasure. 

The work of administration has very much increased 
since this was written. And we have it now on the 
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unimpeachable testimony of the Boyal Commission on 
Decentralisation, who submitted their report early this 
year, that “ with the development of the administration 
in all its branches, the growth of important industrial 
interests, the spread of education and political aspira- 
tions, and the growing tendency of the public to criti- 
cise the administration and to appeal to the highest 
Executive tribunals, the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
larger provinces are clearly over-burdened.” Sir Antony 
MacDonneli who ruled over the Dnited Provinces not 
many years ago, could not bear the strain of the work 
continuously for more than four years, and had to take 
six months’ leave during the period of his Lieutenant- 
Qovernorship. The present Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces also has, I regret to learn, found it 
necessar}^ to take six months’ leave at the end of only 



surprised and grieved to learn that both Lord MacDonneli 
and Sir John Hewett have opposed the creation of an 
Executive Council for the United Provinces. The Decen- 
tralisation Commission did not, however, rest the case for 
a change in the existing system on the sole ground 
that the head of the province was over- burdened with 
work. They rested it on a much higher ground. They 
rightly urged that ‘‘ even if a Lieutenant-Governor 
could dispose of all the work demanding consideration at 
the hands of a Provincial Government, we think that 
such powers are too wdde to be expediently entrusted to 
one man, however able or zealous.” And they unani- ^ 
mously recommended the establishment in the larger 
provinces of India, of a- regular Council Government 
such as obtains in Bombay and Madras, improved with 
the addition of an Indian member to them. Lord Morley 
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was pleased to accepfe this recommendation witb the im- 
portant modification that the head of the Provinces- 
should continue to be a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ; and though we did not approve of this modifi- 
cation, we were content and thankful that a Council 
Government should be introduced even in this modified 
form. But even that has been withheld from us, and 
the high hopes that had been raised have naturally given 
place to a correspondingly deep disappointment. There 
is a widespread belief in my Provinces that if our 
Lieutenant-Governor had not been opposed to the pro- 
posal in question, the Provinces would have had an Exe- 
cutive Council just as Bengal will soon have. And the 
fact has furnished a striken instance of the disadvantage 
of leaving vital questions which affect the well-being of 48- 
millions of people to be decided by the judgment of a 
single individual, however able and well-meaning he may 
be. (Hear, hear,) 

Gentlemen, this is not a mere sentimental grievance 
with us. We find that the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay which have had the benefit of being governed 
by a Governor-in-Council have made far greater progress 
in every matter which affects the happiness of the people 
than my own Provinces. And a conviction has gained 
ground in the minds of all thoughtful men that the 
Provinces will have no chance of coming abreast even of 
Bombay and Madras until they have a Government 
similar to that of those Provinces, s© that there may be 
a reasonable continuity of policy in the administration 
and the proposals of the Provincial Government may 
receive greater consideration than they do at present 
from the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. Gentlemen, the noble lords and the members^ 
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of the Anglo-Indian biireaucracj — ^both those who have 
retired and those who are still in service, who opposed 
the creation of an Executive Council for the United 
Provinces— have, I regret to say, done a great dis- 
service to the cause of good Government by opposing this 
important portion of the scheme "of Reform. That oppo- 
sition has caused deep dissatisfaction among the educated 
classes and has greatly chilled the enthusiasm which was 
aroused among them when the proposals of Lord Morley 
were first published. 1 would strongly urge upon the 
Government the wisdom of taking steps to give an Exe- 
cutive Council at as early a date as may be practicable,, 
not only to United Provinces but also to the Punjab, 
to Eastern Bengal and Assan, and to Burma. The 
creation of such Councils with one or two Indian members 
in them will be a distinct gain to the cause of good ad- 
ministration. It will aftbrd an ejffectual safeguard against 
serious administrative blunders being committed, parti- 
cularly in these days of repressive measures and deportations 
without trial. England is just now on the eve of a 
general election. But the elections will soon be over. Let 
us hope for the good of this country that it will result in 
bringing the Liberal Government again into power. Let 
us hope that in the i-esult the House of Lords will become 
somewhat liberal. Let us hope that soon after Parliament 
has been constituted again the Secretai y of State for 
India, who, let us also hope, will be Lord Morley again, 
and the Governor-General of India in Council will be 
pleased to take the earliest opportunity to create Executive 
Councils in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, by either getting the- 
Indian Councils Act modified, or by obtaining the^ 
assent of both the Houses of Parliament to the creation 
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of such Councils under the provisions of the existing 
Act. (Cheers,) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to make it clear here 
that we have no complaint whatsoever in this connection 
either against Lord Morley or Lord Minto, We know— 
and we acknowledge it with sincere gratitude— that both 
the noble lords did all that they could to get the original 
■clause (3) of the Bill passed as it had been framed. We 
know that we owe our discomhtude to the action of Lord 
Curzon, who seems unfortunately for us to be afflicted 
with the desire of swelling the record of his ill services to 
India, and to the opposition of Lord MacDonnell, fAm 
whom we of the United Provinces had hoped for support 
to our cause, and lastly, to the regrettable attitude adopted 
towards the proposal contained in that clause by the pre- 
sent Lieutenant-Governor of our Provinces. I still 
venture to hope, however, that Sir John Hewett will be 
pleased to reconsider his position, particularly in view of 
the important fact that our sister Province of Bengal also 
is shortly going to have an Executive Council, and that 
his Honour will earn the lasting gratitude of the people 
over whom Providence has placed him, and whose destinies 
it is in his power to mar or make, by moving the Govern- 
ment of India to take early steps to secure to them the 
benefit of Government by a Council before he retires from 
his exalted offlce. (Cheers,) 

THE REGULATIONS. 

Gentlemen, the question of the creation of Executive 
Councils affects, however, only particular provinces of 
India but the Regulations that have been promulgated 
under the scheme of Reform have given rise to even more 
widespread and general dissatisfaction. I will therefore 
now ask you to turn your attention to these Regulations, 
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We all remember that Lord Morley had put forward a 
most carefully considered scheme of proportional represent- 
ation on the basis of population. We therefore regretted 
to find that, in the debate which took place on the Bill, 
Ills lordship accepted the view that the Mahomedan 
community was entitled on the ground of the political 
importance which it claimed, to a large representation than 
would be justified by its proportion to the total population. 
His Lordship was pleased, however, to indicate the extent 
of the large representation which he was prepared to 
ensure to the Mahomedans after taking into account even 
their alleged political importance ; and though the educat- 
ed non-Moslem public generally, and many far-seeing men 
among our Mahomedan fellow-subjects also, were, and still 
are opposed to any representation in the Legislatures of 
the country on the basis of religion, yet there were several 
amongst us who recognised the difficulty that had been 
created by Lord Minto’s reply to the Mahomedan deputa- 
tion at Simila, and were prepared not to demur to the 
larger representation of Mahomedans to the extent sug- 
gested by Lord Morley. We were prepared to agree that 
a certain amount of representation should be granted to 
them ; that they should try to secure it through the gene- 
ral electorates, and that if they failed to obtain the number 
of representatives fixed for them, they should be allowed 
to make up the number by election by special Mahomedan 
electorates formed for the purpose. The Eegulations which 
have been published, however, not only provide that they 
shall elect the number of representatives which has been 
fixed for them on a consideration not only of their propor- 
tion to the total population but also of their . alleged 
political importance, by special electorates created for the 
purpose, but they also permit them to take part in 
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-elections by mixed electorates, and thereby enable them to 
secure an excessive and undue representation of their 
particular community to the exclusion to a corresponding 
extent of the representatives of other communities. The 
system of single votes which was an essential feature of 
Lord Morley’s scheme has been cast to the winds ; the 
injustice of double and plural voting which Lord Morley 
tried to avoid has been given the fullest play. In my 
Provinces, and I believe in other provinces also, some 
of my Mahomedan fellow-subjects have voted in three 
places. So long as there was still a chance of getting the 
■Government to increase the number of seats which were to 
be specially reserved to them, our astute friends of the 
Moslem League swore that none of them would seek an 
election to the Councils by the votes of non-Moslems. 

When the Regulations were passed, they lost no time in 

eanoelling the Resolution of their League, and put forward 
candidates to contest almost every seat for which elections 
were to be made by mixed electorates. Members of 
Municipal and District Boards to whom the general fran- 
chise has been confined were elected or appointed at a time 
' when the Moslem League had not preached the gospel of 
separation. The electors did not then acceptor reject a 
candidate on the ground of his religion. Mahomedans, 
therefore, fiUed a far larger number of seats on Municipal 
and District Boards than their proportion to the total 
population or their stake in the country would entitle 
them to hold. The result has been that in addition 
to the four seats specially reserved to the Mahomedans, 
they have won two more seats in the United Provinces in 
the general elections, and these with the nominations made 
by the Government have given them eight seats out of a 
total of 26 non-official seats in the legislature of the Pro- 
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vince, where they form, but one-sixth of the population ! 
This is protecting the interests of a minority with a 
yengeance. It looks more like a case of allowing the 
majority to be driven to a cornor by a minority. What 
makes the matter worse, however, is that this advantage 
has been reserved only to the favoured minority of pur 
Mahomedan fellow- subjects. I:To such protection has been 
extended to the Hindu minorities in the Punjab and 
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Eastern Bengal and Assam. The Hindu minorities in the* 
said two provinces have been left out severely in the cold. 
.And yet they are found . fault with for not waxing warm 
with enthusiasm over the Eeforms ! {Hear^ kearJ) 

Gentlemen, let us now turn to the question of the 
franchise. Direct representation has been given to Maho- 
medans. It is been refused to non-Mahomedans. All 
Mahomedans who pay an income-tax on an income of three 
thousand rupees or land revenue in the same sum, and all 
Mahomedan graduates of five years’ standing, have been 
given the power to vote. Now I am not only not sorry * 
but am sincerely glad that direct representation has been 
given to our Mahomedan fellow-subjects and that the 
franchise extended to them is fairly liberal. Indeed, no 
taxation without representation being the cardinal article 
of faith in the political creed of Englishmen, it would 
have been a matter for greater satisfaction if the 


franchise had been extended to all payers of income- 
tax. The point of our complaint is that the franchise 
has not similarly been extended to the non- Maho- 
medan subjects of Hjs Majesty. A Parsee, Hindu or 
Christian who may be paying an income-tax on three lakhs" 
or land revenue in the sum of three times three lakhs a 
year, is not entitled to a vote, to which his Mahomedan 
fellow-subject, who pays an income-tax on only three 
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thousand a year or land* revenue in the same sum, is 
entitled ! Hindu, Parseeand Christian graduates of thirty 
years' standing, men like Sir Gurudas Banerji, Dr.. 
Bhandarkar, Sir Subi’amania Iyer and Dr. Rash Behnri 
Ghose, have not been given a vote, which has been given 
to every Mahomedan graduate of five years' standing ! 
People whose sensitiveness has been too much sobered 
clown by age may not resent this. But can it be doubted 
for a moment that tens of thousands of non- Mahomedan 
graduates in the country deeply resent being kept out of 
a piivilege which has been extended to -Mahomedan . 
graduates? it is to my mind exceedingly deplorable that 
when the Groveimment decided to give direct representation 
and a fairly liberal franchise to Mahomedans, it did not 
also decide to extend them to non-Mahomedans as well. 

Let us next consider the restrictions that have been 
placed on the choice of electors in choosing candidates. In 
the Eegulations for Bombay and Madras, and in those 
for Bengal also, eligibility to a membership of a Povincial 
Council has been confined to members of Municipal and 
District Boards only. This is a novel departure from the 
practice which obtained f6r the last seventeen years under 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892, and I regret to think 
that it is a departure taken without a full consideration 
of its result. That result is most unfortunate. It is 
acknowledged that the scheme of Local Self-Government 
w^hich Lord Eipon introduced into the country, hds not 
yet had a fair trial. Lord Morley in his despatch of last 
year took note of the fact that the ezpecfcations formed of 
it bad not been realised, and in explanation thereof ' his 
lordship was pleased to say, adopting the language of the 
Resolution of 1 882, that “ there appears to be great force 
in the argument that so long as the chief Executive 
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officers are, as a matter of course, Chairmen of Muuicipai* 
and District Committees, there is little chance of these- 
Committees affording any effective training to their mem- 
bers in the management of local affairs or of the non- 
official members taking any real intei'est in local business.’^ 
Further on, his lordship truly observed that “ non-official 
members have not been induced to such an extent as was 
hoped to take real interest in local business, because their 
powers and their respdusibilities were not real.’^ Owing 
to this fact Municipal and District Boards have, with a 
few exceptions her^and there, not attracted many able and 
independent members. The result of confining eligibility 
as a member of Council to members of Municipal and Dis- 
trict Boards has, therefore, necessarily been to exclude a 
number of men of light and leading in every province — 
excepting in my own where, I am thankful to say, no such- 
restriction has been made — from being eligible for election* 
Under the operation of this short-visioned rule in Bengal 
a number of the public men of the province were found ta 
be ineligible for election ; and Sir Edward Baker had to 
modify the Regulations within barely three weeks of their 
having been published, to make it possible for some at least 
of the public men of his province to enter the Provincial 
Council. In Madras, Sir Arthur Lawley had to resort to 
the expedient of nominating some ot* the ex- members of 
the Legislative Council, as members of Municipal and Dis- 
trict or Taluq Boards in order to make them eligible as 
members of the Provincial Council under the new Regula- 
tions. In Bombay, two ex-members of the Council had ta 
enter Municipal Boards, which they were only enabled to 
do by the courtesy of obliging friends who resigned their 
seats to make room for them, in order to qualify them- 
selves for election to the Council. 

60 
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This does not, I regret to say, exhaust the grounds of 
•our objections to the Regulations. A property qualifica- 
tion has for the fi.rst ±ime been laid down in the case «of 
candidates for membership of the Provincial Councils. ITo 
•such qualification is required of Members of Parliament in 
England. Kone such was required in India under the 
Regulations which Avere in force for nearly seventeen years 
under the Indian Councils Act of 1892. No complaint 
was ever made that the absence of any such restriction on 
the choice of the eleetoi'S had led to the admission of any 
undersirable person into any of the Councils. The posses- 
sion of property or an income does not necessarily predi- 
cate ability, much less character, and does not by itself, 
secure to any man the esteem or confidence of Ms fellow- 
men. No more does the absence of property necessarily 
indicate want of capability to acquire it. It certainly does 
not indicate want of respectability. The ancient law-giver, 
Mann, mentions five qualifications which earn for a man the 
respect of others. Says he : — 

.Wealth, relations, age, good deeds and learning are 
the five titles to respect ;of these each succeeding qualifi- 
cation is of greater weight than each preceding one.’’ 

. ' .According to this time-honoured teaching, education 

’ is the highest qualification and the possessioii O'f Vvealtli the 
lowest. The Regulations have not merely reversed the 
order but have excluded education from the category of 
qualifications required to make a man eligible as a member ' 
of the Legislative Councils ! The framers of the Regulation 
have taken no note of the fact that in this ancient land 
thousands of men of bright intelligence and pure character 
have voluntarily wedded themselves to poverty and con- 
secrated their lives to the pursuit or promotion of learning 
or religion or other philanthropic objects. The result is 
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that so far as the Provincial Ooancils are concerned, in 
several provinces selfless patriots like Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji or Mr. Gokhale would not be eligible as members 
of those Councils. Regulations which lead to such result's 
stand self-condemned, (Okeet's,) ■■■-''-- 

Again, the clause resulting to disqualiflcations for 
membersliip has been- made unnecessarily stringent and 
exclusive. A person who has been dismissed from Govern- 
nient service is to be disqualifled for ever for a member- 
ship of the Coimciis, Whether he was dismissed for any- 
thing which indicated any hostility to Government or any 
moral turpitude, or whether he was dismissed merely for 
disobeying or not carrying out any tj’umpery order, cm 
merely for failing to attend at a place and time when or at 
which he might have been required, he must never be 
permitted to serve the Government and the people again 
even in an honorary capacity ! It does not matter whether 
his case was rightly or wrongly decided, his having been 
dismissed constitutes an ojSence of such gravity that it 
cannot be condoned. So also does a sentence of imprison- 
ment however short it may be, for any offence which - is 
punishable with imprisonment for more than six months. 
Here again, no account is taken of the fact whether the 
offence for which the punishment was inflicted, implied 
■any moral defect in the man-, hfo - such disqualification, 
exists in the case of a membership of Parliament, , Mr. 
John Burns w'as once sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment ; he is now a Cabinet Minister. {Hear^ 
hear,) Mr. Lynch actually fopght against the British 
Government in the Boer war ; he was sentenced to death, 
but the sentence was mitigated later on, and eventually 
entirely commuted, and he has since been elected a Mem^ 
ber of Parliament. What then can be the reason or 
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justification for laying down such a severe^ and sweeping 
disqualification in a country where the judicial and execu- 
tive functions are still combined in one officer, and where 
the administration of justice is not as impartial and pure 
as it is in England ? 

More objectionable still is clause (i) of the disqualify- 
ing section which lays down that a man shall not be 
eligible as a member of the Council if he has been declared 
by the Local Government to be of such reputation and 
antecedents that his election would, in the opinion of 
the head of the Local Government, be contrary to the 
public interest. Now, gentlemen, you will remember 
that in the debates in Parliament the question was 
raised;: whether the deportation of a man under Regu- 
lationlill of 1818 and similar Regulations would by itself 
disqualify him for sitting in a Legislative Council. Bearing 
probably in mind that a man might be deported without 
any just or reasonable cause, as it is believed happened in 
the esse of Lala LajpatRai, Lord Morley could not perhaps- 
bring himself to agree to a deportation being by itself 
iiade a ground of disqualification. We may take it that 
Ms lordship gave his assent to clause (i) being enacted in 
the belief that it was less open to objection. But with due 
respect to his lordship, I venture _ to submit that this 
clause is open to even greater objection than the disqualifi- 
cation of deportees as such would have been. -In the case 
of a deportation the Local Government has to satisfy the 

Government of India why action should be taken under any 
of the drastic Regulations relating thereto. This new 
clause empowers the Local Government on its own autho- 
rity to declare a man to be ineligible, and thereby to do 
^reparable injury to his character. The judgment of the 
Local Government may be entirely unjust, but there can 
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Oe no appeal from it. How seriously liable to abuse this 
clause is, is demonstrated by the case of Mr. Keikar, editor 
•of the Mahratta, Mr. Kelkar offered himself as a candi- 
date for election to the Bombay Council. Thereupon his 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay made a declaration 
under the clause in question that in his Excellency’s opinion 
Mr. Keikar’s reputation and antecedents were such that 
his election would be contrary to the public interest, How, 
gentlemen, the knowledge which his Excellency the Gover- 
nor has of Mr. Keikar’s reputation and antecedents, is pre- 
sumably not his own persoi'ial knowledge, but must have 
largely been derived from reports, There^ happens to be 
another man, however, in the Bombay Presidency, aye, in 
Poona itself, where Mr. Kelkar has lived and worked, 
whose solicitude for the public interest is, it will perhaps 
be conceded, not less keen, and whose opinion, as to what 
would be contrary to the public interest, is not entitled to 
less weight than that of even Sir George Clarke or his 
colleagues, and that is my esteemed brother Mr. Gokhale, 
He has one great advantage in this respecb over Sir George 
‘Clai’ke, that he has a personal knowledge, born of many 
years of personal contact in public work, of Mr. Keikar’s 
character. When the declaration in question was made, 
Mr. Gokhale felfc it to be his duty to protest against the 
action of the Governor of Bombay and to publicly bear 
testimony to the good character of Mr. Kelkar. Mr. Kelkar 
appealed to the Governor, but his appeal has been rejected, 
■and he remains condemned unheard ! {Shame,) 

NON-OFFICIAL MAJORITIES. 

One of the most important features of the reforms 
which created widespread satisfaction was the promise of a 
non-official majority in the Provincial Councils. The 
Congress had, in the scheme which it put forward so far 
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back as 1886, urged that at least half the members of 
both the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils 
should be elected and not more than one-fourth should be 
officials. Congressmen regarded this as the sine 
for securing to the representatives of the people a real %mice 
in the administration of their country’s . affairs. Lord 
Morley did not think it fit, however, to give us yet a non- 
official majority in the Imperial Legislative Council. We 
tegretted the decision . But Lord Morley had been pleased 
to accept the recommendation for a non-official majority in 
the Provincial Legislative Council, and we decided to accept 
it with gratitude, in the confidence that after the Provincial 
Legislative Councils have worked satisfactorily for a few 
years under the new scheme, the more important conces- 
sion of a non-official majority in the Imperial Council was 
certain to come. 

We are glad and thankful to find that a real non- 
official majority has been provided in the case of Bengal. 
And I take this opportunity of expressing our high 
appreciation of the large-hearted and liberal support which 
Sir Edward Baker has given to Lord Morley’s proposals of 
Eef orm . It is due to that support that Bengal will shortly 
have the advantage of a Council Government. To Sir 
Edward Baker alone, among all the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors of the different provinces, belongs 
the credit of having secured a non-official majority of elected 
members in the Legislative Council of the great Province 
over which he rules. The regulations for Bengal lay down 
that out of a total of|49 members of the Council 26,i.e., more 
than half shall be elected, and that the members nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor shall not exceed 22, not more 
' than 17 of whom may be officials, and 2 of whom shajl 
be non-officials to be selected one from the Indian com 
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merciai community and one from the planting comm unity ► 
But in sad contrast to this stands the case of the second 
largest province of India, the United Provinces. The 
provision for a non- official majority has there been reduced 
to a practical nullity. Sir John Hewett had warmly 
supported the proposals for the creation of Imperial and 
Provincial Advisory Councils. Those proposals, as we 
know, were rejected by the Secretary ;of State for India. 
But his Honour seems to have been so much fascinated by 
them that he has done a good deal to make his Legislative- 
Council approach the ideal of what were proposed to 'be 
Advisory . Councils. (Hear, hsar,) Out of the total 
number of 46 members of the Council, only 2Q are to be 
elected, and 26 to be nominated, of whom [as many as 
20 may be officials. Sir John Hewett has 'nominated the 
maximum number of 20 official members, and his Honour 
has shown great promptitude in nominating six non- 
official members. Two of these are independent Chiefs, 
his Highness the Nawab of Bampur and his Highness 
the Raja of Tehri, and the third is his Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares who is practically ^regarded as an 
independent Chief. No subject of the British Government 
has any voice in the administration of the affairs of these 
Chiefs. What justification can there be then for giving 
them a voice in the discussion of any legislation or other 
public questions which affect the Veal or woe of the sub- 
jects of the British Indian Government ? I mean no dis- 
respect to these Chiefs when I say that they do not study 
the wants of the latter. They cannot be expected to do so. 
And even when they have formed an opinion about any 
matter that may come up for discussion, they cannot always 
afford to express it, except when it should happen to 
coincide with that of the^Government. {Hear, hear,) It is 
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thus obvious that they cannot be useful members of the 
Council which they are to adorn. Why then have they 
been nominated, if it be not to act as a counterpoise 
to the influence of the educated class? Of the three 
other nominees of Sir John Hewett, one is a Maho- 
medan ISTawab who is innocent of English, and one a 
European indigo planter. The sixth nominee is a re- 
presentative of the non-official Indian commercial com- 
munity, which the Begulations required him to be, but he 
too is innocent of English ! 

Some of the other objections to which the Begula- 
tions are open have also been most forcibly illustrated in 
the case of my unlucky Province. Our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects constitute only 14 percent, of the popula- 
tion there. But four seats have been allotted to them out 
of the total of 20 seats which are to be filled up by elec- 
tion in consideration of their proportion to the total popu- 
lation plus their alleged political importance. In addition 
to this they have been allowed to participate in the elec- 
tions by mixed electorates, and they have won two seats 
there. The Government has, besides, nominated two 
Mahomedans as non-official members. Thus out of 26 
non-official members 8 are Mahomedans. Among the 
elected members as many as 8 are representatives of the 
landed aristocracy, and only five of the educated classes. 
The non-official majority has thus been reduced to a force. 

Time will not permit me to deal at length with the 
case of the other provinces. But I cannot pass over the 
case of the Punjab, the grievances of which are very real. 
Having regard to its position, its population, and the 
educational, social and industrial progress made by it, the 
number of members fixed for. its Legislative Council is 
quite inadequate, and the number of elected members is 
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'extreoaely meagre, beieg only 5 in a total o£ 25. Besides 
this the francliise for the general electorates, throngh 
which alone the non- Moslem population can take any p^t 
in the election of any member for the Council, has been 
limited to an extremely small number of persons. The 
number of Municipalities in the Punjab is larger than in 
any other province of India. In more than one hundred of 
them, elected representatives of the people have been serving 
for a long time past. Yet the privilege of voting for the 
election of members of the Council, has, I regret to find, 
been confined to only nine of these bodies ! Can there be 
any justification for narrowing the franchise in this manner? 
The people of the Punjab would seem to be entitled to as 
much consideration as the people of any other province in 
the Empire, and if a large number of members of Munci- 
pal and District Boards in other provinces were considered 
to be fit to exercise the franchise usefully and beneficially, 
the privilege should have been extended in at least an 
equal degree to the people of the Punjab, I do not wish 
to dwell upon the resentment which has been caused in the 
province by its being so unjustly dealt with. I trust the 
Government will be pleased to consider whether the exclu- 
sion — on the face of it an unreasonable and un j ustifi.able 
exclusion — of vast numbers of educated men in a progres- 
sive province like the Punjab from a privilege which has 
been extended to their fellow-subjects in other parts of 
the country and even in their own province, is not quite a 
serious political blunder, (ifear, Aear.) The allaying of 
discontent was one of the main objects of the scheme of 
Beform. I venture humbly to say that the way in which 
the Eeform has been worked out here is certainly not 
oalculated to achieve that end, Every consideration for 
the welfare of the people and of good administration seems 
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to me to demand that as large a number of men of Intel* 
iigence, education and iniuence as may be availabie should 
be given the right to exercise a constitutional privilege and 
thus invited to employ their time and energy in the service 
of their country. 

Gentleman, I will not detain you by dwelling on the 
defects of the Regulations for the other provinces. Speak- 
ing generally, we find that the regulations have been 
vitiated by the disproportionate representation which they 
have secured to the Mahomedans and to the landed classes 
and the small room for representation which they have left 
for the educated classes; also by the fact that they have 
made an invidious and irritating distinction between Moslem 
and non -Moslem subjects of His Majesty, both in 
the matter of the protection of minorities and of the 
franchise, and lastly in that they have laid down un- 
necessarily narrow and arbitrary restrictions on the choice 
of electors. 

Such are the Regulations which have been promulgat- 
ed under the Reform scheme. I would respectfully invite 
Lord Morley himself to judge how very far they have 
departed from the liberal spirit of the proposals wdiich he 
had fashioned with such statesmanlike care and caution. 
I also invite Lord Minto tjo consider if the Regulations do 
not practically give effect, as far as they could, to the 
objectionable features of the scheme which was put for- 
ward in Sir Harold Stuart’s letter of 24th August 1907, 
which were so widely condemned, and also to Judge how 
different in spirit they are from the proposals for which 
the people of India tendered warmest thanks to his Lord- 
ship and to his noble chief at Whitehall. Is it at all a 
matter for wonder that the educated classes in India are 
intensely dissatisfied with the Regulations ? Have they not 
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every reason to he so ? For more than a quarter of a 
century they have laboured earnestly and prayerfully 
through the Congress to promote the common interests of 
all classes and sects of the people, and to develop a common 
feeling of nationality among the followers of all the differ- 
ent religions in India, which is not less necessary for the 
purposes of a civilized Government than for the peaceful 
progress, prosperity and happiness of the people. The 
Begulations for the first time in the history of British rule 
have recognised religion as a basis of representation, and 
have thus raised a wall of separation between the Mahome- 
dan and non-Mahomedan subjects of His Majesty which it 
will take years of earnest effort to demolish. They have 
also practically undone, for the time being at any rate, the 
results of the earnest agitation of a quarter of a century 
to secure an effective voice to the elected representatives 
of the people in the government of their country. It is 
not that the Congress did not want, or does not want,, 
that our Maliomedan fellow-subjects should be fairly 
and fully represented in the reformed Councils. It 
firmly believed, and it fully expected, that if a general 
electorate would be formed on a reasonable basis, a 
sufficient number of representatives of all classes of 
the community would naturally find their way into 
the Councils. But it desired that as they would have to 
deal as members of the Councils, with questions which afiect 
equally the interests of all classes and creeds, they should" 
be returned to the Councils by the common suffrages of 
their countrymen of all classes and creeds, and that their 
title to the confidence of their countrymen should be based 
on their ability to protect and promote their interests by 
their education, integrity and independence of „ character, 
and not on the accident of their belonging to any particular 
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faith or creed, or of their having inherited or acquired a 
oertain number of broad acres. {Hem^hear,) We are 
naturally grieved to find that when we had caught a 
glimpse of the promised land by* the extremely fortunate 
combination of a liberal statesman as Secretary of State 
and a liberal-minded Yiceroy, our old friends of the 
bureaucracy have yet succeeded in blocking the way to it 
for at least some time to come. 

Gentlemen, the attitude of educated Indians towards 
"the reforms has been misinterpreted in some quarters. 
Some of the criticisms has been quite friendly and I am sure 
we all fully appreciate it. But I wish that our friends 
looked a little more closely into the facts. Their criticism 
puts me in mind of a very instructive ancient story. 
Yishvamitra, a mighty ILshatriya king, the master of vast 
hordes of wealth and of extensive territories, felt that there 
was a still higher position for him to attain, viz,^ that of 
bmng a Brahman, whose title to respect rests not on any 
earthly possession or power but on learning and piety and 
devotion to philanthropic work. He accordingly practised 
eaintly and severe austerities, and, with the exception of 
one Brahman, every one acclaimed him a Brahman. That 
one Brahman was Yasishta. Yishvamitra first tried to 
persuade Yasista to declare him a Brahman ; then he 
threatened him ; and having yet failed in his object, he 
killed a hundred children of Yasishta in order to coerce 
him into complaince with his desire, Deeply was Yasishta 
distressed. If he had but once said that Yishvamitra had 
qualified himself to be regarded a Brahman, he would 
have ^ saved himself and his hoary-headed wife and the 
rest of his family all the sorrow and suffering which 
Yishvamitra indicted upon them. But Yasishta had 
realised the truth of the ancient teaching. He valued 
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truth more than a hundred sons. {Hear^ hea7\) He would 
not save them by uttering what he did not believe to 
be true. In his despair, Yishvamitra decided to kill Yasishta 
himself. One evening he went armed to Yasishta's 
hermitage with that object. But while he was waiting in a 
corner for an opportunity to carry out his evil intent, he 
overheard what Yasishta said to his wife, the holy Arun- 
dhati, in answer to a query as to whose tapmya shone as 
bright as the moonlight in the midst of which they were 
seated. “ Yishvamitra^s ’’ was the unhesitating answer ! The 
hearing of it changed Yishvamitra. He cast aside the arms 
of a Kshatriya, and with it the pride of power and 
anger. And as he approached Yasishta in true humility, 
Yasishta greeted him a Bmmhm'shi» Yishvamitra was 
overcome. After he had got over the feelings of 
gratefulness and reverence which had overpowered him,- 
and had apologised for all the injures inflicted by him 
upon Yasishta, he begged Yasishta to tell him why he 
had not acknowledged him a Brahman earlier, and thus 
saved himself the sorrow and Yishvamitra from the sin 
of killing his sons. “ Yishvamitra,” said Yasishta, “ every 
time you came to me ere this, you came with the pride 
and power of a Kshatriya, and I greeted you as such. 
You came to-day imbued with the spirit of a Brahman ; 
I have welcomed you as such. I spoke the truth then, 
and I have spoken the truth to-day.” Even so, gentlemen, 
I venture humbly to claim, have my educated countrymen 
spoken in the matter of the reforms. The first proposals 
published in Sir Harold Stuart's letter were open to serious 
and valid objections, and they were condemned by them. 
The proposals published by Lord Morley last year were 
truly liberal and comprehensive in spirit, and they were 
welcomed with warm gratitude and unstinted praise. The 
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Begnlations framed to give effect to them have unfortunate- 
ly departed, and widely too, from the spirit of those 
proposals, and are illiberal and retrogressive to a degree. 
Educated Indians have been compelled to condemn them. 
They have done so more in sorrow than in anger. Let 
the Government modify the Regulations to bring them 
into harmony with the spirit of Lord Morley’s proposal, 
and in the name of this Congress, and, I venture to say, 
on behalf of my educated countrymen generally, I beg to 
assure the*'Government that they will meet with a cordial 
and grateful reception. ((7/ieers.) Ido not ignore the 
fact that there is an assurance contained in the Govern- 
ment’s Resolution accompanying the Regulations that 
they will be modified in the light of the experience that 
will be gained in tlieir working. That assiii*ance has been 
strengthened by what his Excellency the Yiceroy was 
pleased to say in this connection both at Bombay and 
Madras. But I most respectfully submit that many of 
the defects pointed out in them are such that they can 
be remedied without waiting for the light of new ex- 
perience. And I respectfully invite both Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto to consider whether in view of the widespread 
dissatisfaction v/liieh the Regulations have created, it will 
be wise to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is 
not desirable in the interests of good administration, and 
to fulfil one of the most important and avowed objects of 
'the Reforms, namely, ‘the allaying of discontent ■ and' the 
promoMon of good will between the Government and the 
people, to take the earliest opportunity to make an official 
announcement that the objections urged against the 
Regulations will be taken early into consideration. 
{H'ear^ Jimr^ and cheers 
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POVERTY AND HIGH PRICES. 

f I have done, gentlemen, with the Eeform Eegnla- 

' tions. There are a few other matters, however, to which 
I wish, with jour permission, to invite attention. There 
is no doubt that at the present moment the Eegulations 
occupy the greatest portion of public attention. But 
. there are other causes of discontent, and some of them far 
deeper than the objections urged against the Eegulations. 
i , Amongst them all there is none greater than the deep'' 

' poverty ’which pervades the land. I do not wish to enter 

here into the controversy whether the poverty of the peo- 
. pie has increased or diminished since the country came 

; under British rule. What I ask is whether the condition 

of the people to-day is such as much reasonably have been 
expected from their being placed under a highly organised, 
civilised administration ? Is that condition such as to be a 
ground for congratulation either to the Government or to 
the people ? It is true that a fraction of the population 
have become more prosperous than they were before. But 
vast millions of the people are still dragging a miserable 
existence on the verge of starvfation and large numbers of 

I them have been falling easy victims to plague and fever. 

: ''This is a €|iiestion of vital importance, and deserves - far 
■ graver consideration than it has yet received, {Rear, hear.) 

I „ The sufferings of the people have been greatly increased by 
f the high prices of food stuffs which have ruled for the last 

few years. The hardships to which the middle and poorer 
classes have been subjected can be better imagined than 
described. Gentlemen, I do not know whether our- rulers 
have taken note of the evil effects* which have been produced 
upon the minds of the people by these hardships to which 
they have been thus exposed for several years now, from 
I one end of the country to the other, from year to year, 

I 

I 

I 

I , , , , 
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from montii to month, from week to week and from day 
to day. I do not know whether they have obtained any 
odicial estimate of the numbers of those that have thus 
been suffering in silence so long. E’early two years ago 
the Government of India was pleased to promise an enquiry 
into the high prices of food stuffs. Has the enquiry been 
made ? If not, why not ? It is not unreasonable to ask 
that when the Government finds that a vast proportion of 
the people entrusted to its care are so poor as they are in 
India, and that the prices of food stuffs have suddenly 
gone up as high as they have, it should lose no time in 
instituting an expert enquiry into the matter and hasten 
to adopt the remedies which may be suggested by such an 
enquiry. 

SANITATION AND EDUCATION, 

Along with the high prices that have prevailed, there 
have been other troubles which have added to the woes of 
our people. A wave of malarial fever has passed over 
large portions of the country, and has inflicted a vast 
amount of suffering and loss upon the people. Death rates 
have been running high. These are indications not of 
prosperity but of deep and widespread poverty. The ap- 
palling numbers of deaths from plague during the past few 
years are again a sadly eloquent and yet an unmistakable 
indication of the weak condition of the people. It is of 
course the duty of the Government to take every reason- 
able step it can to promote the health, the stamina and the 
national prosperity of the people. And we are grateful for 
what the Government has done in any of these directions. 
But we urge that the steps taken have been quite inade- 
quate, and that much more should be done to meet the 
requirements of the situation. Take, for instance, the 
question of sanitation. Sanitation is in a most unsatisfac- 
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tory condition among vast portions of the population and 
in the greater portion of the country. The grants made 
hitherto for it have been wholly inadequate. Take again 
the question of education. The provision made for it also 
is woefully short of the needs of the country. The people 
as a whole are still steeped in ignoi*ance, and that ignorance 
forms an obstacle to every improvement. Every time an 
attempt is made to reach them by instructions to help to 
save them from any great evil, as, for instance, to itell them 
to seek the benefit of inoculation against plague, or even 
to use quinine to protect themselves from malaria, the- 
Government finds itself face to face with the stupendous 
difficulty that they are so largely illiterate. ISTow, that illi- 
teracy, that ignorance, lies really at the root of every 
trouble to which the people are exposed. And yet it is 
sad to find that progress is not being made in the matter 
of education as it should be. IsTearly two years ago the 
Government of India virtually promised that primary edu- 
cation would be made free all over the country. But that 
promise has not yet been fulfilled. The Government of 
India have for fifty years past by their declarations held 
out the hope that primary education would be made univer- 
sal in India. We have been waiting and waiting to see 
this done. Many measures costing money which should 
not have been introduced have been carried out. Measures 
which should have been carried out have been kept back. 
Among this latter category has unfortunately fallen the 
question of making elementary education free and univer- 
sal. Elementary education was made free and compulsory 
in England so far back as 1870. Japan, an Asiatic power,, 
also made it compulsory nearly forty years ago. It has 
long been compulsory in America, in Germany, in Prance,, 
in all the civilised countries of the West, Why should 
61 
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India aione be denied the great advantages which accrue 
from a system of free and compulsory primary education ? 
{Hear^ hem\) That is the one foundation upon which the 
progress of the people can be built. Is agricultural im- 
provement to be promoted and agricultural education to be 
imparted for that purpose ? Are technical instruction and 
industrial training to be given ? Are habits of prudence 
and self-respect and a spirit of helpfulness to be fostered 
among the people ? A system of free and general element- 
ary education is needed equally as the basis of it ail. I 
earnestly appeal to the Government of India to take up 
this question of free and universal primary education as 
one of the most important questions which affect the well- 
being of the people, and to deal with it as early as may be 
practicable. 

TECHNICAL ANB INBUSTRIAL EBUCATION. * 

Along with this question should be taken up the 
question of technical education. If vast millions of 
people in this country are to be rescued from poverty, if 
.new avenues of employment are to be opened and prospe- 
rity spread over the land, it is essential that an extensive 
system of technical and industrial education should be 
introduced in the country. The examples of other 
countries point out that to be the road to prosperity. 
Germany was not at one time noted as a manufacturing 
country. It has so greatly improved its position as to 
become a formidable rival to England. America has 
enriched herself beyond description by multiplying her 
manufactures and industries. Japan has, in the course of 
thirty yeai-s, altered her position from a mainly agricultural 
nto a largely manufacturing country. The industrial 
progress and prosperity of every one of these countries 
has been built upon a widespread system of scientific^ 
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technical and itidastrial education. The people of India 
are not wanting in intelligence or industry. They are 
willing to undergo any amount of labour that may be 
required of them. But they lack the education, the skill 
of the trained man, and are therefore being beaten day by 
day by the manufacturers of every foreign country which has 
built up a system of technical education, and thereby laid 
the foundation of its industrial prosperity. The manu- 
factures of these countries are flooding our markets and 
impoverishing our people. It is high time that the 
Government took up the question in right earnest, and 
-adopted a system of technical education co-eztensive with 
the needs of the country. 

PROVINCIAL DECENTRALISATION, 

Gentlemen, I have no doubt that the Council Begula- 
tions will be improved. I have no doubt that the Reforms 
foreshadowed in Lord Morley’s despatch will sooner or later 
be carried out in their entirety. But even when the 
Regulations have been improved and those Reforms have 
been carried out, there will still not be much hope for a 
real improvement in the condition of the people, unless and 
until one other essential measure of reform is carried out, 
and that is a Decentralisation of financial power and 
responsibility from the Government of India to the various 
Provincial Governments. It appears from some remarks 
in one of Lord Morley’s speeches that this question of a 
larger decentralisation than has been dealt with by the 
Royal Commission, has not escaped his lordship's keen 
eye, but that he has allowed it to stand over for considera- 
tion in the future. In order to effect a real advance in the 
condition of the people, it is essential that the Government 
of India should make very much larger, grants to the 
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various provinces, should allow Provincial Governments to 
appropriate a much larger share of provincial revenues to 
be devoted to provincial needs than at present. But I 
must say that I have not much hope of this being done 
unless the vital change that I have referred to above 
is brought about in the existing system of financial 
administration. Under that system the Government of 
India holds itself to be the master of all the revenues of 
the various provinces, and makes allotments to them, by 
means of what are called Provincial settlements for 
provincial expenditure. Under this system nearly three- 
fourths of the entire revenues of the country is taken up 
for Imperial purposes and only about one-fourth is left to 
provide for all Provincial expenditure. What hope can 
there be for improvements being effected in the condition of 
the people, of primary education being made free and uni- 
versal, of technical education being promoted, of agricultu- 
ral improvement being brought about, of sanitary surround- 
ings being secured to the people, and of their being saved 
from malaria, plague and famine, unless a very much larger 
proportion of the revenues derived from the people is 
allowed to be spent by Provincial Governments on 
purposes which directly benefit the people ? {Hear^ hear,) 
What is needed is that the Government of India should 
require a reasonable amount of contribution to be made for 
Imperial purposes out of the revenues of each province, 
and should leave the rest of the revenues to be spent 
for Provincial purposes. It should require Provincial 
Governments to make |an addition to their contributions 
when any special cause may arise therefor, but 
should look to revenues derived from what are called 
Imperial heads to meet the rest of its ordinary 
expenditure.: 
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REDUCTION OP EXPENDITURE. 

One great advantage of such a system will be that the 
<jovernm0nt of India will have to somewhat curtail or 
restrict its expenditure. And it is hardly necessary to say 
that there is a crying need for such a reduction. In the 
present condition of the people, it is not possible, it will 
not be just, to raise taxation to a higher level than where 
it stands. But there is a source of revenue derivable from 
economy itself, and Justice and the highest considerations 
of good Government demand that this source should be 
tapped to a reasonable extent. For years together the 
'Congress has been begging Government to practise economy 
in the various departments of its administration. In the 
first place, there is the military expenditure. Such a large 
proportion of the revenues is absorbed by it that there is 
not sufficient money left for expenditure on many more 
useful directions. The Congress has been urging for years 
that the expenditure should be reduced ; but it has unfor- 
tunately been very much increased. There are several 
ways of reducing that expenditure. One is to reduce the 
number of the men in the army. That probably the 
•Government will not agree to. The second is that as the 
army is maintained not merely for the benefit of India but 
for Imperial purposes as well, the British treasury should 
contribute a fair proportion of the military expenditure of 
the British Indian Empire. This is a prayer which has 
often been urged in the past, and it is a prayer which we 
must urge yet again. 

HIGHER CAREERS TO INDIANS. 

The cost of the civil administration also is extrava- 
gantly high, and can well be reduced. The Congress has 
urged times out of number that the cheaper indigenous 
agency should be substituted wherever practicable for tha 
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costly foreign agency in. all the various departments of the 
administration. It has urged that higher appointments 
should be thrown open to Indians in a much larger mea- 
sure than they have been heretofore. We have urged this 
on the ground of economy as well as of Justice. We are 
thankful to Lord Morley that he has appointed two of our 
Indian fellow-subjects as members of his Council. We are 
deeply thankful both to him and to Lord Minto for their 
having appointed an Indian to the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General. What we feel, howeverf is that the 
claims of Indians to a reasonable share in the higher 
appointments in the service of their country will continue 
to have but a poor chance of being satisfied until all exa- 
minations relating to India which are at present held in 
England only, shall be held simultaneously in India and in 
England, and until all first appointments which are made 
in India shall be made by competitive examinations only. 
{Hear^ hear,) You know, gentlemen, how keenly, how 
earnestly and perseveringly, that prince of patriots, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji {cheers) has been advocating this import- 
ant reform for nearly forty years. But unfortunately for 
us the change has not yet come. In order to qualify 
themselves for service in their own land, the educated 
youths of India are still required to go several thousands 
of miles away from their homes, to pass an examination in 
England for admission to the Civil Service of India ! This 
is entirely unjust. It is unjust not only to our educated 
young men but to our people as a whole. The system is 
responsible for keeping up the expenditure on the civil 
administration at a much costlier scale than is Justifiable. 
We must, therefore, earnestly press that simultaneous 
examinations should be held in India and England for 
admission into the Indian Civil Service. 
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Before I leave this subject, I should refer to the 
appointment of the Eight Honourable Mr. Ameer Ali as 
a member of His Majesty’s Privy Council. We all know 
with what satisfaction the news of that appointment has 
been received throughout the country. I beg in your name 
to tender our thanks to Lord Morley for this further re- 
markable instance of his desire to appoint Indians to 
higher offices under the Crown. {Cheers,) 

Gentlemen, it is very much to be hoped that the 
Government will earn the gratitude of Indians by throwing 
open higher careers in the army also to them. It is too 
late in the day to say that the Indians shall not be appointed 
to the higher offices in the Arm}" in India. Indians who are 
loyal, who have proved their loyalty by the life-blood 
which they have shed in the service of His Majesty, the 
King-Emperor, and whose valour and fidelity have been 
repeatedly recognised, ought no longer to be told that 
they cannot rise to appointments in the army higher than 
Subadar-Majorships and Eisaldar-Majorships. Eeason 
and justice favour the departure for which I plead. The 
Proclamation of 1858 has promised that race, colour or 
creed shall not be a bar to the appointment of Indians to 
any posts under the Crown, the duties of which they shall 
be qualified to discharge. We ask Government to give 
effect to that noble Proclamation, to do justice to the 
claims of the people of India, by opening the higher 
branches of the army for qualified Indians to enter. If 
the Government will accede to this reasonable prayer, it 
will deepen the loyalty of vast numbers of people in India^ 
and I venture humbly to say, it will never have any cause 
to regret having taken such a step. On the other hand, 
the exclusion of Indians from such appointments is a 
standing ground of dissatisfaction and complaint. It is in 
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every way desirable that it were removed. By throwing 
higher careers in the army open to Indians, the Govern* 
ment will open another important door for satisfying the 
natural and reasonable aspirations of important sections of 
His Majesty ^s subjects. Their attachment to the Govern- 
ment will thereby be enhanced, and if the opportunity 
ever arose, the Government would find a large army of 
Indians trained and prepared to fight under His Majesty’s 
flag to defend the country against foreign invasion and to 
help the Government in maintaining peace on every possi- 
ble occasion. {Cheers.) 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

This brings me to the question of the status of Indians 
in other countries. It is not necessary for me to say how 
deeply it has grieved us all to hear of the unjust, the cruel, 
the disgraceful treatment to which our countrymen in the 
Transvaal have been subjected. {Hear, hear.) The indignities 
which have been heaped upon them, the hardships and 
harassments to which they have been exposed, have excited 
deep feelings of indignation and grief throughout the 
coun6*y. These feelings are not confined to educated 
Indians. They are shared by the literate and the illiterate 
alike. They have penetrated even into the zenana, as is 
evident from the lists of subscriptions collected by ladies 
which have appeared in the Press. Touching appeals have 
•come to us from our sisters in the Transvaal for brotheidy 
help and sympathy in their trials. We admire the unflinch- 
ing courage, the unbending determination with which our 
noble brothei", Mr. Gandhi, and our*other countrymen have 
been fighting for the honour of the Indian name. {Cheers.) 
Our hearts go forth to them in sympathy, and we are sorely 
grieved to find that the Government of His Majesty have 
not yet been able to come to their rescue . Our brethren 
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/ liave repeatedly appealed for protection and support to tlie 

I Sovereign and Parliament of England, whose sway they 

j live under. And it is a matter of deep grief to them, and 

j , to us, that being the subjects of His Majesty, the King- 

I Emperor of India, and being fellow-subjects of Englishmen, 

> they should find themselves so long without protection 

f against cruel and unjust treatment, against humiliating 

. insults, in a colony of the British Empire. {Shmne^ shame.) 

f It is not right to say that the British Government cannot 

exercise any infiuence upon the Boer- British Government. 
It was but yesterday that the Government of England went 
to war with the Boers, one of» the avowed grounds 
being that Indians had been badly treated by the Boers, 
Has the position become weaker since the Government has 
established the might of its power there, that it is afraid 
to require that the Boer- British Government should follow 
; a course of conduct tow^ards its Indian fellow-subjects 

difierent from the one pursued before — a course of conduct 
consistent with the claims of a common humanity and of 
fellowship as subjects of a common Sovereign ? {Cheers!) 
I I have no doubt, gentlemen, that the Government of India, 

! have made many and earnest representations in this matter 

f to the Imperial Government. I liave no doubt that they 

1 will make further representations still. For the honour 

I of the Empire itself, let us hope that the Imperial 

\ Government will yet interfere to bring about an early and 

i honourable settlement of this painful but momentous 

[ question. (ZZawr, hear.) But however that may be, the 

Government of India are bound in honour and in duty to 
their Indian fellow-subjects to take steps now to actively 
resent and to retaliate the treatment which is accorded to 
I them in South Africa. {Hear, hear.) And the least that 

I they ought to do is to withdraw all facilities for 
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enlisting indeDtured labour for South Africa, until the 
white colonists there agree to recognise Indians as their 
equal fellow-subjects. {Cheers.) The matter has been 
under discussion too long. The intensity of feeling which 
it has created throughout the country demands that it 
should no longer be allowed to rest where it is. I will not 
detain you longer on this question, as time will not 
permit me to do so. I have no doubt that you will pass a 
strong resolution expressing your sympathy and admin^ 
tion for our brethren, Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees and 
Christians, who are fighting a heroic fight for the honour 
of the Motherland in South Africa, and urging upon the 
Grovernment both in India and in England the justice and 
necessity of an early and honourable settlement of this 
great Imperial problem. {Cheers.) 

ANARCHICAL CRIMES, 

Gentlemen, there is yet another painful matter for 
which I must claim attention, and that is the evil advent 
of anarchical ideas— of the assassin’s creed — into our coun- 
try. {^Hear^hear.) It has filled us with grief to find that 
this new evil has come to add to our sorrows and to in- 
crease our misfortunes. Earlier in the year the whole 
country was shocked to hear that Sir William Gurzon- 
Wyllie was shot dead by a misguided young man, and that 
while attempting to save Sir William, Hr, Lalkaka also 
lost his life at the hand of the assassin. The detestable 
crime filled all decent Indians with grief and shame ; — with 
grief that a gentleman who had done no one any harm,, 
who had, on the contrary, befriended many young Indians- 
in England, and who was trying to befriend his assassin 
even at the moment when he was attacked by him, should 
have been killed without any cause, without any justifica- 
tion ; with shame, that an Indian should have been guilty 
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of such an atrocious crime. The pain caused by the news 
was widespread and deep. There was one circumstance, 
however, of melancholy satisfaction in the tragedy ; and 
that was that if one Indian had taken the life of Sir 
William, another Indian had nobly given up his own in 
the attempt to save him. Gentleman, in the name and on 
behalf of the Congress, I beg here to offer to Lady Curzon- 
Wyllie and to the family of Dr. Lalkaka our deepest 
sympathy with them in their sad bereavements. {Cheers,) 

As though we had not had enough cause for sorrow, 
we have recently had the misfortune to hear of another 
equally atrocious crime committed at Nasik. The murder 
of Mr. Jackson has sent another thrill of horror and 
sorrow throughout the country. Mr. Jackson was being 
entertained at a party by Indians who honoured and 
esteemed him because of the good service he had rendered,, 
and because of the sympathy he bore to them. And it was 
at such a party that a young man, filled with idea as impo- 
tent to produce any good as they are wicked, took away 
his life ! The news has been received with unutterable- 
grief throughout the country, and the deepest sympathy is 
felt for Mrs. Jackson in her cruel bereavement. I beg 
to offer to her also our sincerest condolence. 

And there was another wicked attempt at a similar 
crime, though it happily proved unsuccessful. I refer, of 
course, to the bomb which was thrown the other day at 
Ahmedabad on the carriage of his Excellency the Viceroy . 
It is a misfortune that Lord Minto has had to introduce 
several measures of repression. But I believe that there 
is a general feeling all over the country that his lordship 
has throughout meant well, and that he has laboured as a 
friend to promote what he has conceived to be the interest 
of the people. {Cheers,) The 
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ness whicli Lord Minto has shown in connection with the 
scheme of Reform has entitled him to our lasting gratitude 
and esteem. And it has been a matter for profound regret 
throughout the country that an attempt should have been 
made even upon his Excellency’s life. That feeling has 
happily been relieved, however, by an equally profound 
■feeling of satisfaction and thankfulness at his lordship’s 
providential escape. {Cheers.) 

I do not know, gentlemen, in what words to express 
the abhorrence that I am sure we all feel for these 
detestable, dastardly and useless crimes. It fills me with 
grief to think that in this ancient land of oui’s where 
abstention from causing hurt —has been taught 
from the earliest times to be one of the greatest virtues 
which can be cultivated by civilised man; where the 
great law-giver, Manu, has laid down that no man should 
kill even an animal that does not cause any hurt to 
others ; where the taking away of life generally is regard- 
ed as a great sin, the minds of any of our young men 
should have been so far perverted as to lead them to com- 
mit such inhuman acts of cold-blooded murders without 
any provocation. Such crimes were confined until a few 
years ago to some of the countries of Europe. We had 
no doubt occasional cases of religious fanatics, called ghazis 
who now and then took away the life of an Englishman 
on the frontier. But we are grieved to find that these 
new political ghazis have now risen in our midst, and have 
become a new source of shame and sorrow to the country. 
I am sui-e we are all of one mind in our desme to do all 
that we can to eradicate this new evil from our land. But 
we do not know what steps should be taken to do so. We 
have repeatedly denounced these outrages, but those who 
commit them have obviously gone beyond the reach of our 
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influence. It should be obvious to the meanest under- 
standing that these crimes cannot do any good to our 
country— they have never done any good to any country,. 
— but, on the contrary, they have done and are doing us a 
great deal of injury. They are condemned by our 
ShasU^m and are opposed to the noblest traditions of our 
race, — “ the killing of a man who is not standing up to 
fight is a sin which leads to the extinction of the sinner,’’ 
-—says the Mahabharata, The whole of the MahabJiarata 
illustrates and emphasises the great truth that it is righte- 
ousness alone that wins, because its victory . is real and 
lasting, and that unrighteous and wicked deeds though 
they may secure a temporary seeming advantage, lead 
eventually to certain degradation and destruction. It 
proclaims that even in a war, we should not think of 
winning a victory by wicked means — “better death by 
pursuing a righteous course of conduct, than victory by 
means of a wicked deed,’* {Hear, hear.) It is inexpres- 
sibly sad to think that in a country where such wise and 
noble teachings have come down to us through long ages, 
the ass^sin’s creed should have found acceptance in the 
mind of any person, young or old. Let us endeavour to 
instil these noble teachings into the minds of our young 
men. We owe it to them and to our country, to try so 
far as it lies in our power, to keep them from being misled 
into the path of evil and dishonour* Let us do it, and let 
us hope and pray "that such crimes, which we all deploi’e and 
detest,'will soon become matters of past history 
DEPORTATION AND THE PARTITION. 

Gentlemen, I have referred in an earlier portion of 
my address to some of the causes of discontent. I should 
refer to two other matters which have contributed largely 
to swell it in the last few years. One of them is the 
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deportation of Indians without any trial. {Bear, hear.) 
The Government cannot be more anxious than we are m 
the interest of our country’s progress, to see goodwill and 

the people. And we are pained to find ° 

to a lawless law like the Regulation of 1818, to punish 
men against whom no offence has been openly urged^^and 
f WUbed ^the Government by its own action excites a 
of Ul-feeliEg against itself. We all remember 
r !ie y trongL th^ feeling excited by the deport- 
"2:7^ Sat Rai. and how deep and general was 
twsaif action Xn after six months’ confinement, he was 

restored to liberty. Since then, however, nine other gen 

men from Bengal have been similarly ^ been 

La which have led to their deportation have not been 
, known Every effort to induce the Government to 
ur Whose Isons has failed. Public sympathy is 
'^^uentlv all on • the side of those who have been 
conseq against the Government. This cannot e 

deported and all ag Oration. {Bear,h^r.) 

X Gornlnt will only have recourse to the Ordinary 
Ifthe Gover any person or persons 

T lilt be guilty of encouraging violence or lawlessness 
who migh ^ g hostility to Government, there 

liran eminently reasonable people. Let them 

'r°^ that a brother has been guilty of a crime; let 
know that public that there is 

* lor de^Sg 01 

and tney entirely die out, its nature 

'f 

Ifii. L But to toud mou -h. 
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' liave been leading peaceful and honourable lives to distant 

lands, and to confine them under the deportation regulation 
without giving them any opportunity to hear and answer 
charges which have been formulated behind their backs, 
is a course unworthy of the British Government, and it 
ought to be put an end to as early as possible. {Chee7*s,) 

: Even the Egyptian law of deportation is better in this 

respect than the Indian law. Under that law an opportunity 
is given to the person whom it is proposed to deport to 
hear the charges laid against him, though in camera, and 
to answer them. In that way injustice is largely if not 
entirely avoided. I hope that if the Government is 
determined to retain the Regulation of 1818 and similar 
regulations in the Statute Book, it will at any rate 
recognise the necessity in the interest of good administration 
as much as in the interest of justice, of introducing 
amendments in the said Regulations to make them similar 
in the particular respect pointed out, to the law of Egypt. 
{Hear, hear.) I cannot leave this subject without referring 
to the great service which Mr. Mackarness has been 
‘ rendering to the people of India in this connection. 

, {Cheers.) It is only right that we should make a grateful 

i acknowledgment of that service. {Cheers.) 

. The other matter to which I think it my duty to 

[ invite attention is the question of the Partition of Bengal. 

It is unnecessary for me to say what an amount of 
' discontent and bitterness this question has created in 

Bengal, That discontent and that bitterness has travelled 
far beyond the limits of Bengal, and has produced a most 
deplorable influence in the country. It may appear to 
be a vain hope, but I do hope that the Government* will 
yet reconsider this question, I do not propose to take up 

I your time by recapitulating the arguments which have 

■ 
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been urged against the Partition and the pleas which have 
been put forwar a modification of the Partition so 

as to bring together the entire Bengali- speaking commnnity 
in Bengal under one Government. But I will mention 
one new and important fact in support of my recommenda- 
tion. And that is this, that under the Reform 
scheme the people of Western Bengal are to receive 
the benefit of a Council Government, Eastern Bengal is 
not to have it, and finds that the destinies of its 
31 millions of people are still left to be guided by 
one single man. {Her<r^ hear,) This gives an additional 
ground of complaint and dissatisfaction to the people of 
Eastern Bengal. The Partition as it has been made cannot 
be defended. It ought therefoi*e to be mended. If the 
Government will modify the Partition it will restore peace 
to Bengal, and win the goodwill and gratitude of millions 
of men there. It will also enhance thereby its prestige in 
the eyes of the people throughout the country, as they will 
feel that the Government can afibrd to be as just as it is 
strong, 

The mention of these grievances of Bengal reminds me 
of some of the grievances of the Punjab. My friend, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, has already referred 
to some of them. They will be laid in due course before 
you, and I trust that you will give them the consideration 
which they deserve. It is true that some of these ques- 
tions affect only one province now : but they involve 
questions of principle, ^and may affect other provinces in 
future. One of these, the imposing of restrictions on the 
alienation of land, already affects two provinces. The 
Punjab Land Alienation Act has been followed by a 
similar act for a portion of the United Provinces, and 
there is no knowing when similar acts may not be extended 
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to other areas. These acts have revived a procedure of 
protecting the interests of agriculturists which has become 
obsolete in civilised countries. The right course for the- 
Government to follow is to illumine the minds and streng- 
then the wills of zamindars and agriculturists by means of 
^ education, so that they may be able to protect their inter- 

est and increase their incomes. Instead of pursuing that 
natural and healthy course, the Government has had re- 
course to an obsolete and not very rational method of 
helping them to protect their properties by depriving 
them of the power of dealing freely with them, and by 
compelling the agriculturist to sell his land to a brother- 
agriculturist only. This gives the richer agriculturist the- 
opportunity of buying up his humbler brother, and pre- 
vents the latter from obtaining as fair a price as he would: 
get if he were to sell his property in the open market. It 
also prevents non -agriculturists from acquiring land, and 
from investing their capital in enriching it. The subject 
is a very important one, and I trust you will give it your 
attention. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGEESS. 

!; Ladies and gentlemen, I have detained you very long. 

* But I must crave your indulgence for a few minutes more. 

I wish before I conclude to say a few words about the- 
constitution and the present position of the Congress.. 
Ever since the unfortunate split at Surat, the Congress^ 
has come in for a great deal of criticism, both friendly and- 
unfriendly. It is said that there has been a division in the- 
Congress camp. It is true, it is sad. We should have been 
\ happy if it was not. We hear a great deal of disapproval,, 

of condemnation, of a disunited Congress, and a great 
desire expressed for “ a united Congress.’’ I ask, gentle- 
men, how are we ‘‘a disunited Congress Are we not here 
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R united Congress, united in our aims and our methods, 
and in our determination to adhere to them ? { ff ear ^ hear.) 
If we are not a united Congress who is responsible for the 
disunion ? Have we departed in the smallest degree from 
the lines on which the Congress was started twenty-four 
years ago. Have we shut out any fellow-countryman of 
ours who wishes to work with us on those lines from com- 
ing to the Congress ? I emphatically say, no. It is said 
that we have adopted a creed. Yes, we have done so 
because it had become necessary, owing to the influx of 
some new ideas into the country, to define the objects for 
which the Congress was organised to prevent a misinter- 
pretation or misrepresentation of those objects. The creed 
we.have adopted is, however, no new creed. It has been 
the creed of the Congress from the beginning. The found- 
ation of the Congress rests on loyalty to the British 
(Government. {Hear ^ hear and cheers.) That has always 
been the basic principle of the Congress. The Congress 
has at no time done or sanctioned anything being done 
which would give the smallest countenance to any idea 
that it wanted to overthrow the British Government, 
I believe that the vast bulk of the thoughtful people 
in India, I mean, of course, those who can and do 
understand such questions, are as much convinced 
to-day as they were when the Congress was started, 
that British rule is good for India, and that it is 
to our advantage that it should continue for a long 
time to come. {Cheers) That certainly is the feeling of 
the vast bulk of educated Indians. And, my countrymen, 
let me personally say this, that if I did not believe that 
British rule was good for India, I would certainly not 
say so. If the fear of the law of sedition would deter 
me then from speaking against it, I would hold my peace, 
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but not soil my lips with a lie, and thereby expose myself 
to a far more terrible punishment than any that can be 
inflicted for infringing the law of sedition. {Cheers) I 
do believe that British rule is meant for the good of India, 
meant to help ns to raise our country once more to a 
position of prosperity and power. Our duty to our country 
itself demands that we should loyally accept that rule, and 
endeavour steadily to improve our position under it, so 
that while we suffer some certain inevitable disadvantages 
of that rule, we should realise all the advantages which 
we can undoubtedly derive by our being placed under it. 
That being our position, gentlemen, ever since the Con- 
gress was organised, it has made it its duty to bring the 
grievances of the people to the notice of the Government, 
with a view to their removal by the Government, and 
to secure constitutional changes in the administration 
which could only be brought about by the Government. 
I may say in passing, that it is the strongest and most 
unanswerable proof of the loyalty and goodwill of the 
Congress towards the Government that it has tried during 
all these years to press those questions on the attention 
-of the Government which affected the weal or woe of 
the people and therefore constituted a real grievance of 
the people. The raising of the minimum of assessment 
of the income-tax, the reduction of the salt-tax, the prayer 
for the larger admission of Indians into the public services 
and the many other reforms urged by the Congress, all 
illustrate the point. If the Congress were hostile or 
unfriendly to the Government, it would have left the 
grievances of the people alone, and let discontent grow 
among them. It is true that there were at one time 
Eome narrow-minded officials who regarded the Congress as 
-disloyal. Their race, I hope, is now extinct. I hope that 
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among the officials of Government there is not a responsi- 
ble man now who thinks that the Congress means any harm 
to the Government. I believe that there are a good many 
among them now who are satisfied that it is the best help- 
mate that the Government could have to help it to conduct 
the administration of the country on sound and popular 
lines. I have referred to this not to defend the Congress 
against any accusation of unfriendliness to Government, 
but to emphasise the fact that though the Congress did not 
for a long time adopt a written constitution, it was clear as 
daylight from the very beginning that it was an organisa- 
tion whose object it was to bring about reforms in the 
existing system of administration and a redress of' the 
grievances of the people by appealing to the constituted 
authority of Government. Later on when some of our 
brethren earnestly urged that the Congress should have a 
written constitution, such a constitution was agreed upon,, 
at the Lucknow session in 1899, and it laid down in clear 
words that the object of the Congress was to agitate for 
reforms on constitutional lines. That is the object of the 
Congress to-day. The cardinal principle of the Congress 
has now been formulated in even more explicit, more 
unmistakable language. The change has been in the 
direction of amplifying the objects not of narrowing them. 
The first Article of the Constitution of the Congress, the 
Congress creed as it has been called, runs as follows : 

The Objects of the Indian National Congress are the attain- 
ment, by the people of India, of a system of Government similar 
to that enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British 
Empire, and a participation by them in the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the Empire on equal terms with those members. These 
Objects are to be achieved by constitutional means, by bringing 
about a steady reform of the existing system of administration^ 
and by promoting national unity, fostering public spirit, and 
developing and organising the intellectual, moral, economical, and 
industrial resources of the country. 
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I should like to know, gentlemen, if there exists 
another organisation throughout the length and breadth of 
this vast Empire which has set nobler objects before itself 
to achieve. {Cheers.) We have made it absolutely clear 
that we want self-government within the British Empire ; 
a system of Grovernment, that is to say, similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British 
Empire ; and that we want to participate on equal terms 
in the rights and responsibilities of that Empire with 
those other members, {Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, what higher aim could a sensible, practical 
patriot and statesman place before himself ? Bear in mind 
the present status of our country, and you at once see how 
noble, how honourable is the desire to raise it to the posi- 
tion of being a member of a great federation, of a great 
Empire under one Sovereign, holding some objects in 
common for the benefit of the Empire and pursuing others 
independently for its own special benefit. Japan is an 
entirely independent power. And yet Japan has consider- 
ed it an advantage to enter into a friendly alliance with 
England, and England, to do the same with Japan. Some 
good people tell us that we have gone too far in fixing 
our aim. Others tell us that we have not gone sufficiently 
far. But I have not heard one single responsible man 
put forward any programme of agitation which goes even 
so far as ours, leaving alone of course one or two irrespon- 
sible talkers, whose wild talk is happily not heard now in 
this country. We have fixed our aim with the utmost 
deliberation, We consider it high enough to give oppor- 
tunity for the utmost exercise of patriotic feeling. We 
feel that with this ideal before us, we can rise to the height 
of our growth under the British Government by agitating 
by lawful and constitutional means for obtaining all tha 
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privileges wliich our fellow-subjects in Eogland and other 
countries enjoy. {Hear^hem\) 

It is sometimes urged against us that our representa- 
tives are not heard or heeded, and that in spite of many 
years of constitutional agitation, we are still labouring 
under various disabilities and disadvantages. That is un- 
fortunately true ; but only partly so. The success achieved 
by us is by no means ignoble. But even if we had entirely 
failed that .would not establish the inefficacy of constitu- 
tional agitation. It would only prove the necessity for 
more persistent, more strenuous agitation. It is again 
said that several repressive measures have been introduced 
during the last two years and that they have made the task 
of even honest workers difficult. I fully share the regret 
that these measures have been passed. Let us hope that 
they will soon cease to be operative, if they may not be 
repealed. But making allowance for all that, I^venture to 
say that the freedom of speech and action which we yet 
enjoy under the British Government will enable us to carry 
on a constitutional agitation to achieve all the great 
objects which the Congress has set before us. I ask you, 
my countrymen, not to allow the aspersions which are made 
against the Congress to go unanswered any longer and to 
dispel the wrong notions which have been created in the 
minds of some of our people about its objects. 1 ask you to 
tell all our people that those objects are high and honour** 
able enough to demand the steadfast devotion of the most 
patriotic minds, and to ask them to co-operate with us in 
realising them. It is a great change that we want to bi’ing 
about in the system of administration,— a change by which 
the affairs of the people shall be administered by the voice 
of the representatives of the people. That change cannot 
be effected in a day, nor yet in a decade. But I venture 
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to say that if we can educate all our people to stand aloof 
from and to give no countenance whatever to seditious 
movements ; — I do not mean to suggest that they in any 
way do encourage such movements at present ; if we can 
prevent sedition from throwing obstacles in our path, and 
teach our people to devote themselves to build up national 
unity, to promote public spirit among ourselves and to- 
agitate more earnestly and steadfastly than we have yet 
done to further constitutional reform, we shall in ten 
years’ time succeed in obtaining a large measure of reform 
than w^as foreshadowed in Lord Morley’s despatch. {Hear^ 
hear.) The objects of the Congress are large and compre- 
hensive enough to afford occupation to the most varied 
inclinations in the minds of our people. If there are some 
amongst us who do not wish to take part in agitation for 
polibical reforms, let them devote themselves to the promote 
ing of national unity, to the fostering of public spirit, and 
to the developing of the intellectual, the moral and the 
economic resources of the country. Here is work enough 
for every Indian who feels the fervour of a patriotic impulse 
to take up. Let him choose the work which he finds most 
after his heart and labour to promote it. But let it not be 
said that the Congress has narrowly circumscribed the 
scope of its organisation. Let it not be said, for it is not 
true, that the objects of the Congress are not high and 
honourable enough to satisfy the cravings for activity of 
the most patriotic minds. The problems which press for 
consideration at our hands are both vital and numerous. 
The condition of our people is deplorable. Yast millions- 
of them do not get sufficient food to eat and sufficient 
clothing to protect themselves from exposure and cold. 
They are born and live in insanitary surroundings and die 
premature preventible deaths. Humanity and patriotism 
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alike demand that, in addition to what the Government 
is doing, and may do, we should do all that lies in our 
power fco ameliorate their condition. Let every particle of 
•energy be devoted to the loving service of the Motherland. 
There is no land on earth which stands more in need of 
such service than our own. It is true that we are 
labouring under numerous difficulties and disadvantages, 
Let not those difficulties and disadvantages daunt us. 
Duty demands that we must solve them ; and let us 
remember that they will not be solved by having small 
divisions and narrow parties amongst us. In union alone 
lies the hope of a happy future for our country. Differences 
there often arise among workers wherever there is a 
large association of men. But differences should be 
brushed aside, and all earnest patriots, all true lovers of 
the country, should unite in a common endeavour to 
promote common objects by methods and ways about which 
there is a common agreement throughout the country. 
{Chem.) 

THE NATIONAL IDEAL. 

And here, gentlemen, 1 wish to say a few words to 
•our brethren of the Moslem League. I deeply grieve to 
say it, but I think it would be well perhaps that I should 
say it. I am grieved to think that our brethren have allowed 
the interests of a sect,nay,of a party, to predominate in their 
•counsels over the interests of the country ; that they have 
allowed sectarian considerations to prevail over patriotic 
considerations. Gentlemen, no Indian is entitled to the 
honour of being called a patriot, be he a Hindu, Maho- 
medan, Christian or Parsee, who would desire for a 
moment that any fellow-countryman of his, whatever his 
race or creed may be, should be placed under the domination 
•of the men of his own particular persuasion or community. 
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or that any one section should gain an undue advantage 
over any other section or all other sections. Patriotism 
demands that ive should desire equally the good of all our 
countrymen alike. {Cheers,) The great teacher Yeda 
Yyasa held forth the true ideal for all religious and 
patriotic workers to pursue the noble prayer which he 
taught centuries ago : 

May all enjoy happiness ; may all be the source of happiness 
to others ; may all see auspicious days ; may none suffer any 
injury. 

That is the ideal which the Congress has placed 
before us all from the moment of its birth. {ffem% hear.) 

r am a Hindu by faith, and I mean no disrespect to 
any other religion when I say that I will not change my 
faith, for all the possessions of this world or of any other. 
{Cheers.) But I shall be a false Hindu, and I shall deserve 
less to be called a Brahman, if I desired that Hindus or 
Brahmans should have any unfair advantage as such over 
Mahomedans, Christians, or any other community in India, 
{Cheers.) Our brethren of the Moslem League have by 
their sectarian agitation, at a critical period of our history, 
thrown back the national progress which we have been 
•endeavouring for years to achieve. It is painful and 
" humiliating to think that this has been so. But it is no 
good fretting too much about an irrevocable past. Let 
us try to forget it. It is a relief to know that there are 
many amongst them who realise that a mistake has been 
committed ; many who realise that any temporary advan- 
tage which a few members of one community may gain 
over the members of their communities, is a trifle which 
does not count in the consideration of large national 
interests. What does it matter to the vast masses of the 
.people of India that a few Hindus should gain some slight 
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advantage over a few Mahomedens, or that a few Mahome- 
dans should gain some small advantage over a few Hindus ? 
How ennobling it is even to think of that high ideal of 
patriotism where Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis and 
Christians, stand shoulder to shoulder as brothers and 
work for the common good of all. And what a fall is there 
when we give up that position, and begin to think 
of furthering the sectarian interests of any particular 
class or creed at the expense of those of others. {Cheers.) 
I invite my brethren to respond to the higher call, 
and to feel that our lot having been cast in this 
now our common country, we cannot build up a national 
life such as would be worth having, in separation, but 
that we must rise or fall together. {Cheers.) 

And I have to say a word in this connection to some 
of my Hindu brethren also. {Hear, hear.) I have been 
grieved to learn that owing to the unfortunate action of 
the members of the Moslem League — and let me say here 
once again that I do not make a single one of these 
remarks without a feeling of pain : I say what I say not to 
offend any brother, but in order that a better understanding 
should grow between the two great communities I say,, 
gentlemen, that owing to the action of our brethren of the 
Moslem League, owing to the manner in which the 
agitation for securing what they had persuaded themselves 
to believe would be a fair representation for their 
community, and especially owing to several unfortunate 
and regrettable things that were said during the course 
of that agitation, a great estrangement has taken place 
between Hindus and Mahomedans generally all over the 
country, but particularly in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. Under the influence of this feeling, some of 
my Hindu brethren have been led to think and to advocate 
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that Hindus should abandon the hope of building up 
a common national life, and should devote themselves to 
promote the interests of their own community as Mahome- 
dans have tried to promote those of theirs. They have 
also said that the Congress agitation has done harm to the 
Hindu community. With all respect to those who have 
taken this view, I wish to ask what harm the 
Oongress has done to the Hindus. Have not Hindus 
benefitted equally with other communities by the raising 
of the minimum of assessment of the income tax and the 
reduction of the salt tax, and by the other measures 
of reform which the Congress has successfully agitated 
for ? But, it is said, some of the officials of Government 
have shown preference for Mahomedans over Hindus in 
the public service because the Hindus have offended them 
by agitating for reforms, while the Mahomedans have not, 
Well, I am sorry to think that there seems to be some- 
ground for such a complaint as this in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. But, gentlemen, these are mere passing 
incidents, things of the moment. {CJieei's) The favours 
shown are not to live. Let it be remembered that ex kypothesi 
those favours have been shown not out of any love for our 
Mahomedan brethren, but in order to keep them quiet, 
to keep them from standing shoulder to shoulder with 
their Hindu brethren to agitate for reforms. Let the- 
delusion disappear, let Mahomedans begin to take their 
fair share in agitating for the common good of all their 
countrymen, and these favours will cease to come. {Hear^. 
hear^ and cheers,) If there was a real partiality for our 
Mahomedan , brethren, one should have expected to see 
some real concession made to them, for instance, in some 
privileges which are denied bo us all in the matter of the 
Arms Act or Yolunteering, being extended to them. 
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{CImm and laughter.) But the thought of extending 
such a privilege to Mahomedans has not, you may safely 
assume, ever entered the minds of even those among the 
officials, who have been known to be most inclined to favour 
them, No, gentlemen, this policy of partiality will not 
live, as it does not deserve to live. And any temporary 
disadvantages which may have been caused by it to our 
Hindu brethren in some parts of the country ought 
not to lead them to swerve from the path of duty, 
wisdom and honour which the Congress has chalked 
out for all partiotic Indians to follow. {Hear^hear,) Ido 
not object to representations being made to prevent any 
unjust preferential treatment being shown to the members 
of any particular community. It seems to me to be not 
inconsistent with the true spirit of a Congressman to point 
■out and protest against any partiality shown to any mem- 
ber or members of any community on the ground of his or 
their belonging to that particular community. If a 
Mahomedan, Hindu or Christian is appointed to a post 
in the public service on account of his merit, such an 
appointment is for the benefit of the public, and no one 
•can have any reason to complain. If a Hindu is preferred 
to a Mahomedan, not because he has superior qualifications 
to serve the public, but merely because he is a Hindu, that 
is a just ground of grievance to the Mahomedans ; and 
not only Mahomedans but all communities will be entitled 
without departing from the principles of the Congress, to 
protest against such an appointment on the broad ground 
of equal justice for all, and because it will excite jealousy 
and promote ill-will and disunion among people who ought 
to live in amity and goodwill. If, on the other hand, a 
preference is shown to a Mahomedan over a Hindu who is 
mot superior but inferior to him in merit and qualifications 
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a Hindu can protest as much as any other community 
against such an appointment without departing from the 
principle of the Congress. But pray let it be done, when 
it must be done, out of a regard for public interests which 
demand equality of treatment, equal justice, for all commu- 
nities. Let it be done with the desire of avoiding causes of 
disunion. Let it not be done out of a feeling of narrow^ secta- 
rian jealousy. Let us endeavour to win over our brethren 
who differ from us to the noble ideals which we have 
hitherto placed before us. Let not their faults lead us to 
turn away from those ideals. I have faith in the future 
of my country. I have no doubt that the policy of the 
preferential treatment of one community over another and 
all other obstacles which keep the great communities of 
India from acting together, will slowly but steadily dis- 
appear, and that under the guidance of a benign Provi- 
dence feelings of patriotism and brotherliness will continue 
to increase among Hindus, Mahomedans, Christians and 
Parsis, until they shall flow like a smooth but mighty 
river welding the people of all communities into a great 
and united nation, which shall realise a glorious future 
for India and secure to it, a place of honour among the 
nations of the world. {Loud and continued applaim,) 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, — In selecting me to 
for the second time, over your National Assembly, you 
have bestowed upon me a signal mark of your confidence. 
The honour is great ; the responsibilities are also great ; 
and I must ask from you a full measure of indulgence. 
At the same time, whatever my shortcomings may be, 
there is one respect in which I shall not be found wanting, 
and that is in good-will towards you and the cause you 
represent. My sympathy with your aspirations is whole- 
hearted ; and I cherish an enduring faith in the future 
destiny of India. India deserves to be happy. And I 
feel confident that brighter days are not far of. There is 
a saying that every nation deserves its fate ; and my con- 
fidence in the future of India is “founded on the solid 
merits of the Indian people— their law-abiding character, 
their industry, their patient and gentle nature, their 
capacity for managing their own afiairs, as shown in their 
ancient village organisation. Further I put my trust in 
the intelligence, the reasonableness, and the public spirit 
of the educated classes. And last, but not least, I have 
confidence in the Congress, whose pious duty it is to guide 
the people in their peaceful progress towards self-govern- 
ment within the Empire. 

A few days ago, speaking at a gathering of friends in 
England, who commissioned me to bring you their hearty 
greeting, I quoted the words of my dear old friend Sir 
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Wilfred LawsoB, who during his long life was ever en- 
gaged in some uphill battle for the cause of righteousness. 
He said that we should hope all things, but expect 
nothing. This is the spirit which defies discouragement 
and is beyond the reach of disappointment. During the 
last 20 years it has been difficult for the friends of India, 
even to hope. Poor India has suffiered pains almost be- 
yond human endurance. We have had war, pestilence and 
famine, earthquake and cyclone ; an afflicted people, 
driven well-nigh to despair. But now, at last, we see a 
gleam of light. Hope has revived, and the time has come 
to close our ranks and press forward with ordered disci- 
pline. There is ‘much arduous work to be done, but the 
reward will be great. In the words of the poet, let us, 
march with our face to the light ; put in the sickle and 
reap.” 

OUR WATCHWORDS. 

Our watchwords must be Hope” — Conciliation ” — 
^‘ United Effort.” 

HOPE ” 

The late King-Epaperor, Edward the Peace-maker, 
whose loss we shall ever deplore, in his message to the 
Princes and peoples of India on the occasion“of the Jubilee, 
gave us every ground for hope. In that gracious Decla- 
ration, which confirmed and developed the principles laid 
down in Queen Victoria's Proclamation of 1858, he pro- 
mised concessions to the wishes of the people, including 
the steady obliteration of race distinctions in making 
appointments to high office, the extension of representative 
institutions, and a kindly sympathy with Indian aspira- 
tions generally. Effect was given to those promises by 
Lord Mor ley's appointment of Indians to his own Council, 
and to the Executive Council (the inner Cabinet) of the 
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Tieeroy and of the Local Governments, and when he 
successfully carried through both Houses of Parliament 
hi.s far-reaching measure of reform for the expansion of 
the Legislative Councils on a wider representative basis. 
A hopeful spirit as regards the near future is also justified 
by the' sympathetic tone of the speeches of both the out- 
going and the incoming Viceroy. India honours Lord 
Minto as a man who, under the most trying circumstances, 
has bravely and honestly striven to do his duty. Accord- 
ing to his view, the unrest and political awakening in 
India is evidence that “ the time has come for a further 
extension of representative principles in our administra- 
tion.” And Lord Hardinge has promised to “do his 
utmost to consolidate the beneficent and far-reaching 
scheme of reform initiated by Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto for the association of the people of India more 
' closely with the management of their own affairs, and to- 
conciliate the races, classes and creeds.” 

“conciliation.” 

And this brings us to the duty of conciliation, as now 
the first step towards constructive work. As long as 
Indian leaders could only offer a criticism of official 
measures from outside, it was necessary that their main 
energies should be directed towards securing a modification 
of the system of administration under which they lived. 
And in such work it was inevitable that hard and un- 
pleasant things should occasionally be said on either side,, 
rendering harmonious co-operation difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. But now that opportunities have been provided for 
popular representatives to discuss, in a serious and res- 
ponsible spirit and face to face with official members, the 
grievances of the people which they would like to see 
removed or the reforms which they wish to be carried out. 
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the ddrainant note of their relations with official classes^ 
as also among themselves, should, I think, be one of con- 
ciliation and CO- operation. There is an enormous amount 
of good, solid, useful work for the welfare of the people of 
India to be done in various directions, needing devoted 
workers, who will labour strenuously and with a genuine 
appreciation of one another's difficulties. Such is the 
work for the economic and industrial regeneration of the 
country, and for the development of education — element- 
ary education for the masses, technical education, and the 
higher education of the West — England's greatest boon to- 
India — the magic touch, which has awakened to new life 
the ancient activities of the Indian intellect. Besides 
these, there are other important items in the Congress 
programme calling loudly for early attention and settle- 
ment. All this means effort, strenuous, well-directed, and 
self-sacrificing : and it needs co-operation from every 
quarter. In facing this high enterprise, let us forget old 
grievances, whether of class or creed or personal feeling. 
Let ns not dwell on matters of controversy, but cultivate 
a spirit of toleration ; giving credit to all that, however 
i different their methods may be, they are true lovers of 

} Mother India and desire her welfare. If, as I trust will 

j be the case, you accept these general principles, I will ask 

^ you briefly to consider the specific cases in which, from the 

nature of things, we must anticipate some difficulty in 
; obtaining the hearty co-operation we so much desire. In 

j so vast and composite an entity as India, there exist 

I necessarily divergent views and divergent action in matter© 

political and social, leading to friction. Among important 
classes and groups, difficulties have hitherto arisen in three 
principal directions ; we have the difierences (1) between 
European officials and educated Indians, (2) between 
63 ■ 
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Hindus and Mahomedans, and (3) between Moderate 
Eeformers and Extremists. Such tendencies to discord 
cannot be ignored. But my proposition is, that the con- 
flict of interest is only apparent ; that if we go below the 
surface, we fi.nd identity of object among all these classes 
and groups ; that all are equally interested in the pros- 
perity and happiness of India ; and that the only true wis- 
dom is for all to work together in harmony, each casting 
into the common treasury his own special gifts, whether of 
authority, or of knowledge, or of unselfish devotion. 

“ CONCILIATION (1) OFFICIALS AND NON-OFFICIALS. 

Let us then consider briefly the facts regarding each 
of the three cases above noted, beginning with that of 
European officials and independent Indian opinion. In 
order to trace the growth of the existing tension, we can- 
not do better than refer to the records of the Congress, 
■which during the last 25 years has mirrored popular feel- 
ing, and registered the pronouncements of many trusted 
leaders ; some of whom, alas, have passed away, as Mr. 
W. C. Bonnerjee, Mr. Justice Tyabji, Mr. Romesh Ghun- 
der Dutt, and Mr. Ananda Oharlu ; others, as the Grand 
Old Man of India, are still with us, to cheer us with 
their presence and guide us on our way. Now what was 
the feeling 25 years ago of the Congress leaders towards 
British policy and British administrators ? There could 
not be a more sincere and uncompromising exponent of 
independent Indian opinion than Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
but nothing could be stronger than his repudiation of any 
feeling unfriendly to British policy or British methods. 
As President of the Second Congress in 1886, he said 
“ It is under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people 
of England that we meet here together, hindered by none, 
. and are freely allowed to speak our mind without the 
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least fear aBcl without the least hesitation. Such a thing 
Is possible under British rule and British rule only.” He 
then goes on to recount some of the great and number- 
less blessings which British Buie has conferred on us,” 
and concludes as follows : — “ When we have to acknow- 
ledge so many blessings as flowing from British rule, — and 
I could descant on them for hours, because it would be 
simply recounting to you the history of the British Empire 
in India, — is it possible that an assembly like this, every 
one of whose members is fully impressed with the know- 
ledge of these blessings, could meet for any purpose inimi- 
cal to that rule to which we owe so much?” Such were, 
not so long ago, the cordial feelings of educated Indians 
towards British policy and British administrators. A change 
of policy produced a change of sentiment. The various 
measures which caused this sad estrangement are well 
known ; and 1 will not now recapitulate them, because I 
am above all things anxious that by-gones should be by- 
gones. Happily, also, the introduction of the reforms of 
Lord Morley and Lord, Min to has done a good deal to 
mitigate existing bitterness. Conciliation on the part of 
the Government has already produced some effect, but it 
has not been carried far enough to bear full fruit. With 
a view, therefore, to restore .old friendly relations, I will 
venture to make a two-fold appeal to the official class; 
“iirst, to accept and work the new policy represented by the 
reforms in an ungrudging, even, generous spirit, and to 
carry it further, especially, in the field of local self- 
government — in the district, the taluka and the village j 
and, secondly, to facilitate a return of the country to a 
normal condition by an early repeal of repressive measures 
or, in any case, by dispensing, as far as possible, with the 
^exercise of the extraordinary powers which they have con- 
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f erred .on the executive, and by making it easy for those* 
who have seen the error of their ways to go back quietly 
to the path of law and order. Any fresh offences musty 
of course, be dealt with, but moderate men would have a 
chance of working effectively for peace, if the public mind= 
was not kept in a state of tension by indiscriminate house- 
searchings, prosecutions and other processes in pursuit of 
offences of an older date. There is a saying that it takes- 
two to make a quarrel. May I, therefore, at the same- 
time make an appeal to Indian publicists, in the interest of 
their own people, to facilitate forbearance on the part of 
the authorities by realising the difficulties of the adminis* 
tration and by avoiding the use of language, which rouses 
official suspicion and gives rise to vague apprehension ? In 
this way both parties would make their contribution to* 
peace and goodwill. 

As an old Civilian, and as belonging to a family long 
connected with India, I appreciate the merits of the 
Indian Civil Service, and believe that there never existed 
a body of officials more hard-working and trust wotthy. 
But the time has come for a modification of the system. 
The guardian, if somewhat austere, has been honest and 
well-meaning I but the ward has now reached an age at 
which he is entitled to a substantial share in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs. Is it not the pait of wisdom to 
accord this to him with a good grace ? During the last 
few years, official duties, connected with repression, have 
been carried out with characteristic thoroughness ; severe- 
punishments have been awarded and such advantages as- 
could possibly accrue to law and order from this policy 
have been realised. But the performances of such duties- 
must have been irksome and uncongenial to the British 
temperament, All, therefore, wili^be glad of a truce in 
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those proceedings. It is now the turn of cdncilation, 
'which will give encouragement to the great body of well- 
affected citizens, whose hopes are blighted by disorder, and 
whose dearest wish is to bring back peace to a troubled 
land. This policy is both the wisest and the most conge- 
nial. I am sure, and I speak from personal experience, 
the Civilian will find his life pleasanter, and his burdens 
lighter, if he will frankly accept the co-operation which 
•educated Indians are not only willing but anxious to afford. 
This was the view taken by Sir Bartle Frere who said ; — 
** Wherever I go, I find the best exponents of the policy 
of the English Government and the most able co-adjutors 
in adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the natives 
of India among the ranks of the educated Indians.” But 
apart from the satisfaction, and personal comfort of work- 
ing in harmony with his surroundings, the young Civilian 
naturally craves for a high ideal in the career he has 
-chosen ; and he cannot but feel aglow of sympathy for 
the views of the older genei^ation of administrators — 
Elpliinstone and Malcolm, Munro and Macaulay — who 
•foresaw with gladness the day of India’s emancipation. 
Every profession needs its ideal. Without that, it is but 
a sordid struggle for livelihood ; and every man of a gene- 
>rous spirit, who puts his hand to the Indian plough, must 
regard the present discord as but a temporary phase, and 
look forward to the time when all will work together to 
rescue the masses from ignorance, famine and disease, and 
ito restore India to her ancient greatness. 

CONCILIATION (2) HINDUS AND MAHOMEDANS. 

We come next to the case of the Hindus and Maho- 
-medans. This is a domestic question, and it is doubtful 
dK»w far an outsider can usefully intervene. But I will 
wen ture to say a few words on the subject, because I feel 
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SO strongly the danger to peace and progress, if these two 
great communities come to be arrayed in two hostile 
camps. Also in the position I how occupy as your 
President, I feel to a certain extent justified in my inter- 
vention, because one of the principle objects of the Con- 
gress, as declared by Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee at the opening 
of the first Congress in 1855, was “ the eradication, by 
direct friendly personal intercourse, of all possible race, 
creed or provincial prejudices among all lovers of our 
country.” Fortified by these considerations, I approached 
the subject, before leaving England, in consultation with 
esteemed Indian friends who were anxious to promote 
conciliation ; and I am glad to say that hopeful beginning- 
has been made. His Highness the Aga Khan, in 
agreement with Sir Pherojseshah Mehta and Mr. Ameer 
Ali, has proposed a Conference, where the leaders of both 
parties may meet, with a view to a friendly settlement of 
differences ; and at their request, I addressed a letter to 
some of the leading representatives of the various commu- 
nities in different parts of India, explaining the proposals 
ai\d inviting their co-operation. In this connection we 
may refer to the words of our lamented friend, Mr. Justice 
Tyabji, who presided over the third Congress - at Madras. 
He recognised that each of the great Indian communities 
has its own peculiar social, educational and economic prob- 
lems to solve. “ But,” he said, “ so far as general political 
questions affecting the whole of India — such as those 
which alone are discussed by this Congress— are concerned,, 
I, for one, am utterly at a loss to understand why Maho- 
medans should not work shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow-countrymen of other races and creeds for the com- 
mon benefit of all.” This pronouncement seems to place 
the whole question in its true light. This also is the view 
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taken by Mr. Wilfred Blunt than whom there is no truer 
friend of Islam. He urges the Mahomedan community to 
join the Congress movement, “ if they would share the 
full advantages of the coming self-government of their 
country.” Mr. B. M. Sayani, a' Mahomedan gentleman of 
wide experience, who was your President in 1896, carefully 
analysed the facts of the case, tracing the historical origin 
of the friction between Hindus and Mahomedans, and at 
the same time indicating the influences which make for 
conciliation. No doubt certain recent events have brought 
into prominence the differences between the two communi- 
ties ; but these differences should not be exaggerated, and 
we should rather direct our attention to the solid interests 
in which all Indians are equally concerned. I would, 
therefore, commend to the special attention of both Hindus 
and Mahomedans the facts and arguments contained in 
Mr. Sayani’s presidential address, which will be found at 
pages 319 to 346 of the handy volume, entitled The 
Indian National Congress,” which we owe to the public 
spirit of our friend, Mr. G-. A. Natesan of Madras. 

A recognition by the two great communities of the 
essential identity of their real interests, however long it 
may be delayed, is, I feel convinced, bound to come at last. 
Meanwhile, as practical men, it behoves us to hasten the 
consummation by utilising every opportunity that presents 
itself to promote joint action as also by avoiding, as far as 
possible, those occasions or controversies which led tc 
friction. A good illustration of what may be achieved by 
the Hindus and Mahomedans standing shoulder to 
shoulder in the service of India is supplied by the latest 
"news from South Africa. Here, if anywhere, the Indian 
cause appeared to have arrayed against its overwhelming 
odds. But thanks to the determined stand made by the 
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Indian comnninity under the splendid generalship of Mr, 
Gandhi, the long night seems to be drawing to a close and 
we already see the faint glimmerings of a hew dawn, 
There is no doubt that the manner in which the people of 
India, without distinction of race or creed, have come 
forward to support their suffering brethren in the Trans- 
vaal, has made an impression on both fche Imperial and 
the South African Governments. In the new Councils, 
too, members of the two communities have excellent oppor- 
tunities of working together for the common good, and 
much may be achieved by them in matters like the education 
of the masses, higher and technical education, and the 
economic and industrial development of the country. Such 
co-operation, besides producing substantial results directly, 
will also have the indirect effect of strengthening those 
tendencies which make for joint action in public affairs 
generally. 

“ CONCILIATIOH (3) MOBEEATES ANB EXTEEMISTS. 

Lastly, we have to consider the differences which have 
arisen among Indian reformers themselves, between those 
who are known as “ Moderates^’ and those who are called 
^Extremists.” In 1885, when Mr. Allan Hume, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee founded the 
Indian National Congress on strictly constitutional lines, 
there were no differences : for more than 20 years from 
that date all Indian reformers worked together harmo- 
niously, and, year by year, patiently and respectfully 
placed before the Government of India a reasoned state- 
ment of popular needs. But in 1907, at Surat, there was 
a split in the Congress. The more impatient spirits, des- 
pairing of success by Congress methods, broke away from 
their former leaders, and sought salvation in other direc- 
tions, and by other methods. iJ^ow, as a mere matter of 
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^ tactics and expediency, to put it no higher, I would ask, 
have those other methods been successful ? It appears to 
me that they have resulted in wholesale prosecutions and 
much personal suffering, without tangible benefit to the 
popular cause. On the contrary, all departures from 
constitutional methods have weakened the hands of sym- 
pathisers in England, while furnishing to opponents a case 
for legislation against the Press and public meeting, and 
an excuse for drawing from its rusty sheath the obsolete 
weapon of deportation without trial. I should like to put 
another question, and it is this : If now the tide of 
reaction has been stayed, and if, in any respect, we have 
had the beginning of better things, is not this mainly due 
to the la|>ours of the Congress ? I do not wish und'hly to 
magnify Congress results. But what other effective orga- 
nisation exists, either in India or in England, working for 
Indian political reform ? For a quarter of a century the 
Congress has been at work, openly and fearlessly, without 
haste and without rest, educating public opinion, and, at 
the close of each year, pressing upon the Government a 
' well-considered programme of reforms. It would be a 
•reflection on the intelligence of the Government to suppose 
^ that such a practical expression of popular wishes was 

[ without its effect. And, as a matter of fact, Lord Morley's 

I . beneficent measures have followed Congress lines, the 
I reform and expansion of Legislative Councils having been 

I the leading Congress proposal from the Very first session 

I in 1885. I would, therefore, submit to our impatient 

idealists ’’ that there is no cause for despair as regards 
Congress methods, and I would ask them not to play into 
the hands of our opponents by discrediting the results of 
Congress work. Advanced reformers should not preach 
-the doctrine of discouragement, but rather carry the flag 
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boMly forward, as the seouts and Uhlans of the army of 
progress. We have heard something about mendicancy ” 
in connection with petitions to Parliament and the higher 
authorities. But Mr. Dadabhai Kaoroji, as President at 
Calcutta in 1906, pointed out that “ these petitions are 
not any begging for any favours any more than the con- 
ventional ‘ your obedient servant ^ in letters makes a man 
an obedient servant. It is the conventional way of 
approaching higher authorities. The petitions are claims- 
for rights or for justice or for reforms, — to influence and 
put pressure on Parliament by showing how the public 
regard any particular matter.” Assuredly the authors of 
the Petition of Bight were not mendicants. On the con- 
trary, 'they were the strong men of the 17tli centpry, who- 
secured to the people of England the liberties they now 
enjoy. In following this historical method, therefore,, 
there is nothing to hurt the self-respect of the Indian 
people. 

I sincerely hope that those who have broken from the- 
Congress, because they have ceased to believe in Congress- 
methods and in constitutional agitation, will consider dis- 
passionately what I have said above and revert to their 
older faith. But in addition to such men, there is, I 
understand, a considerable number of old Congressmen, 
whose attachment to Congress principles is intact, but who- 
are not now to be found in the ranks of the Congress,, 
because they are not satisfied about the necessity of the 
steps taken by the leaders of the constitutional party, after- 
the unhappy split at Surat, to preserve the Congress from 
extinction. These friends of ours obviously stand on a- 
different footing from those who profess Extremist views,, 
and I would venture to appeal to their patriotism and ask 
them not to be over-critical in their -judgment on a situa- 
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tion, admitted bj everybody to be extraordinary, wbicb. 
could only be met by extraordinary measures. I %youlcl 
at the same time appeal to you, gentlemen of the Congress^ 
to consider if you cannot, without compromising the prin- 
ciples for which you stand, make it in some way easier for 
those old colleagues of your« to return to the fold. Re- 
member that the interests at stake are of the highest 
importance, and no attempt that can reasonably be made 
to close your divisions ought to be spared. 

** UNITED EFFORT.” 

We now come to a very practical part of our business* 
Supposing we obtain agreement on the principles above 
indicated and secure co-operation among the 'forces of 
progress, in what directions can our efforts be most use- 
fully exerted ? Hitherto Congress w’^ork has come mostly 
under three headings: T. Constructive work in India, educa- 
ting and organising public opinion ; II. Representations 
to the Government of India regarding proposed reforms ; 
and III. Propaganda in England. The expansion of 
Legislative Councils and the admission of Indians into the 
Executive Councils of the Viceroy and Local Governments 
has vastly extended the scope of the work under the Isb 
heading. Independent Indians will now be in a position 
to take the initiative in many important matters, and press 
forward reforms, which hitherto have only been the subject 
of representations to the Government. In order to pro- 
mote co-ordination and united action in this most import- 
ant work, might I suggest that, in consultation with in- 
dependent members of the Legislative Councils, the Con- 
gress might draw up a programme of the reform measures 
most desired, for which, in their opinion, the country is ripe, 
and on which they think the members should concentrate 
till success has been attained ? As regards the 2nd heading,. 
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Ho doubt the Congress Besolutions will, as usual, be 
forwarded to the Government of India and the Secretary 
•of State. But it would, I think, be desirable to bring 
your views specially to the notice df His Ezcellency the 
Viceroy. This might be done by a Deputation presenting 
a short addresSj showing the measures to which the 
Congress attaches the most immediate importance, Among 
these might be included such matters as the separation of 
the Executive and Judicial, the reduction of military 
expenditure, larger grants for education, and the economic 
village inquiry asked for by the Indian h’amine Union. It 
would be vei’y useful to know the general views on such 
topics held by the head of the Government, and the sym- 
pathetic replies, given by Lord Hardinge to addresses from 
other public bodies, makes it certain that we should receive 
a courteous hearing. In our representation we might 
■include a petition for an amnesty or a remission of 
sentences to political offenders, as also a prayer for a 
relaxation of the repressive legislation of the last few years. 
Personally I should also like to ask for a modification of 
the Bengal Partition, But at the present moment, on the 
'first arrival of a new Viceroy, such a move would, in my 
opinion, not be judicious. I have always held that this 
■most unhappy mistake must ultimately be rectified ; a 
'modification will be made more practicable for the Govern- 
ment, if, in friendly conference, all those concerned can 
come to an agreement on the subject, and satisfy the 
Government that the best administrative arrangement 
would be a Governor-in -Council for the whole of the old 
Bengal Lieut-Governorship, with Chief Commissioners 
-under him for the component provinces. 

PROPAGAXBA IN ENGLAND. 

There remains the 3rd heading, Propaganda in 
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England. Will you bear with me when I say that you 
never seem sufficiently to realise the necessity of this work, < 

the supreme importance of making the British people' / ; 

understand the needs of India, and securing for your | 

cause the support of this all powerful ally. I pressed this- \ 

upon you in 1889, when I came with Mr. Bradlaugh, and | 

again in 1904 with Sir Henry Ootton. Once more, in 1910,, . ! 

I entreat you to give j^our attention to this vital matter. ‘ ! 

Let me remind you of the twofold character of the Oon^ j 

gress work. There is first the work in India : the political 1 

education of the people, having for its object to create* 
solidarity of Indian public opinion, founded on the widest • 

experience and the wisest Counsels available. This part 
of the work has been in great measure accomplished. 

During the last 25 years the Congress programme, stated in* 
the form of definite resolutions, has been gradually matur- 
ed, and is now practically accepted as expressing indepen- 
dent public opinion throughout India. ' The Congress- 
Besolutions contain the case for India, the brief for the 
appellant is complete ; and what is now wanted is a vigor* 
ous propaganda in England, in order to bring the appeal j 

effectively before the High Court of the British Nation. !' 

The whole to be done is of a missionary kind, and must be- ! 

mainly directed to infiuencing the British people, in 
whom the ultimate power is vested ; and any one who on 
behalf of India, has been in the habit of addressing large- 
audiences in England, and especially audiences of working c- 

men and women, can bear testimony to the ready sympa- 
thy shown by the hearers, and their manifest desire- I s i 

that justice should be done. It must be borne in mind I;!' j 

that in England public opinion guides the Parliamentary ^ I 

electors ; the votes of the electors decide what manner of |: i j 

men shall compose the majoxlty in the House of Commons * ^ 
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the majority in the House of Commons places in power 
the Government of which it approves ; and the Goyernment 
appoints the Secretary of State for India and the Yiceroy^ 
who, between them, exercise the supreme power at White- 
hall and Calcutta, If Indians are wise, they will keep 
these facts in view and follow the line of least resistance. 
Instead of knocking their heads against a stonewai], 
they should take the key which lies within their 
grasp. Those of the older generation will remember 
what striking success attended the labours of Messrs 
Mano Mohan Ghose, Ohadavarkar and Mudaliar, when they 
came to England in 1885. And only those who under- 
stand the true inwardness of things can realise what India 
owes to men like Mr. Dadabhai ISfaoroji, Mr. W. 0. 
Bonnerjee, Mr, Lai Mohan Ghose, Mr. A. M. Bose, Mr, 
Surendranath Banerjee, Mr. Wacha, Mr. Mudholkar and 
Mr. Gokhale, for the work they have done in England, by 
addressing public, meetings, and by personal interviews 
with influential statesmen. But the visits of these 
gentlemen have been at long intervals. What is wanted is 
a systematic, continuous, and sustained effort, to bring- 
before the English public the Indian view of Indian 
affairs. 

In India, there is a new-born spirit of self-reliance. 
That is good ; but do not let it degenerate into dislike for 
the people of other lands. Race- prejudice is the palladium 
of your opponents. Do not let any such feelings hinder 
you from cultivating brotherhood with friends of freedom 
all over the world, and especially in England. It is only 
by the goodwill of the British people that India can 
attain what is the best attainable future — the ‘‘United 
States of India ” under the asgis of the British Empire, a 
step towards the poet -s idea! of a Federation of the world 
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In liis eager desire for Self-Government, let not the “ im- 
patient idealist ” forget the solid advantages of being a 
member of the British Empire ; the Fax Britannioa within 
India’s borders; the protection from foreign aggression 
by sea and land ; the partnership with the freest and 
most progressive nation of the world. JSTo one supposes 
that under present conditions India could stand alone. 
She possesses ail the materials for Self-Government; an 
•ancient civilisation ; reverence for authority ; an industrious 
and law-abiding population ; abundant intelligence among 
the ruling classes. But she lacks training and organisa- 
tion. A period of apprenticeship is necessary, but that period 
need not be very long, if the leaders of the people set 
themselves to work together in harmony. Hand in hand 
with the British people, India can most safely take her 
first steps on the new path of progress. 


Twenty -sixth Congress — Calcutta — 191 1 . 


PAKDIT BISHAN NARAYAN DHAR. 

Brother* Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank 
you most sincerely for the signal honour you have 
conferred upon me by electing me as your President.. 
The presidency of the National Congress, it has been 
rightly observed, is the highest honour which it is within 
your power to bestow upon any of your countrymen. In 
my case it is also unprecedented, because your generosity 
has conferred it upon one who is not a: prominent jSgure in 
the public life of the country and is not known to fame^ 
who has, by a chronic illness, been disabled from taking 
any active part in the great work in which you are engag- 
ed and has been living in the solitude of the Himalayan 
hills for the last six years — watching, no doubt, with deep- 
interest, your noble and patriotic struggle, but unfit to 
take part in the fray. To me, therefore, the high office 
which by your generous sufirage I have been called upon 
to fill is not only a matter of the highest personal gratifi- 
cation, but it is more, for I take it as an honour conferred 
upon the province to which I belong. I believe 1 am ex- 
pressing the unanimous sentiment of this assembly when 
I say how happy would we all have been to-day to have 
M Ramsay Macdonald as our President, had not a most 
cruel bereavement prevented him from fulfilling the en- 
gagement he had so kindly made with you. The untimely 
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death of Mrs. Macdonald, an irreparable loss to him, has 
saddened us all, for we know how, like her distinguished 
husband, she was deeply interested in everything that 
concerned the welfare of India, and her chapters on the 
position of Indian women in her husband’s remarkable 
book on ^‘The Awakening of India” give some indication- 
of her keen womanly insight into the life of her Indian 
sisters and her touching sympathy with their lot. I beg 
to offer Mr, Macdonald, on your behalf and on mine, our 
deepest and sincerest sympathies in the sad and cruel 
bereavement that has made his hearth desolate. Gentle- 
men, Mr. Kamsay Macdonald is one of that band of noble- 
minded and philanthropic Englishmen whose liberal sym- 
pathies and humanitarian sentiments are not bounded by 
race or clime, who love justice and hate wrong as much in- 
India as in their own country, and to whose silent and 
unobtrusive but active and sleepless moral influence, we 
Indians owe many blessings which are never recorded in 
Government documents. Mr. Macdonald’s interest in- 
Indian questions has always been keen, intelligent and 
sympathetic, as even his Anglo-Indian detractors admit 
and to such prejudiced presentation of the Indian case as 
is supplied by Mr. Chirol’s book on “ Indian Unrest,’^ 
there is no better antidote, in my opinion, than “ The 
Awakening of India.” He is one of the leaders of British 
democracy, which in the last resort is the arbiter of our 
destinies, and it is a source of inward strength and hope 
to us all that he and several of his able colleagues are so 
sympathetically and generously disposed towards India and 
are always so prompt in pleading on our behalf before their 
nation and their Parliament. Freaks of fortune are 
proverbial ; and I assure you that nobody was more astonish- 
ed than myself that in the unavoidable absence of such an 
able, experienced and influential English politician, I 
should have been called upon to preside over the delibera- 
tions of this great national assembly. The honour, as I 
have already said, is great, but the duty which it imposes^ 
upon me is equally great. If I had relied upon my own 
ability , and experience, I should never have dared to accept 
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•it ; but trusting to the help and guidance of the merciful 
Providence and to }?our prayer for the success of the great 
work in which we all are engaged, I have come forward to 
obey your call, 

India’s losses. 

Before I proceed any further, it is my sad duty to ex- 
press our sincere grief for the heavy loss we have sustained 
this year by the disappearance from the stage of our pub- 
lic life of some of the best and most illustrious figures of 
our day. The sudden and premature death of the late 
^izam of Hyderabad is justly mourned throughout the 
whole country, because he was one of those two or three 
Indian Princes whose names are heard in every Indian 
household and whose just and enlightened methods 
■compare favourably, in some respects, even with those of 
the British Government. The late Nizam was a prince 
who knew no race or religious distinction in the work of 
government ; his justice was equal as between Hindus and 
Mahomedans, his bounty was impartial to all. His re- 
markable letter to Lord Minto on the subject of ‘sedition ’ 
contains principles of wise and generous statesmanship, not 
unworthy even of the best English statesmen who have 
ever ruled the Indian Empire. 

By the death of Sir Charles Dilke, England has lost a 
staunch and sagacious liberal statesman of world-wide 
human sympathies, and India a wise, generous and true- 
hearted friend. We of the Congress can never forget his 
invaluable services to the cause of Indian economy and of 
equal justice for India. He was a tower of strength to us 
in Parliament, and would have come out to attend the 
Allahabad Congress last year, if he had not been prevent- 
ed by the Parliamentary situation of the time. We mourn 
his loss, but his memory will always remain enshrined in 
■our hearts. , ' 

Prom the field of Indian journalism and public life 
have passed away two most honoured and prominent 
figures— -Babu Norendro Nath Sen and Babu Shishir 
Humar Ghosh. Narendro Nath Sen was a remarkable 
personality in every way ; and whether we approvedL or dis- 
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approved of his views upon any public question, we always 
felt that we were in the presence of a man transpai^ently 
honest, scmpuiously just to the views of others, liberal to 
the poor, but hating gush and exaggeration — a man of 
immovable convictions and unquenchable faith in the 
future of his country. 

Babu Shisbir Kumar Ghosh is another great name in 
the same field. His activities perhaps were not so varied 
as those of Mr. Sen, and not quite so widely known in the 
remoter parts of India, but within the sphere to which he 
confined his energies, he wielded a potent influence, and the 
charm of his passionate religious faith was felt by a whole 
generation of the people of Bengal. The passing away of 
these two memorable figures from the arena of our public 
life is a national loss, bub they have left behind them noble 
memories to inspire the hearts and guide the steps of the 
younger generation. 

LORD HARDINGE AlYD THE CONGRESS. 

And now, gentlemen, it is my most pleasant duty to 
refer to a happy incident in the life of the Congress, name- 
ly, the gracious reception by our Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, 
of the Congress deputation headed by Sir William Wed- 
derburn in the beginning of last January. That act of 
kindness and grace was universally appreciated and 
applauded at the time and will always be gratefully re^ 
membered by the people. 

THE ROYAL VISIT AND THE DURBAR. 

Gentlemen, my first duty as well as my proudest privi- 
lege as your President to-day is to tender on behalf of this 
great assembly and all those whom it represents, a most 
loyal and heart-felt homage and welcome to their most 
gracious Majesties King- Emperor George Y and Queen- 
Empress Mary on their coming visit to this great city — 
“the first city of their Eastern Empire. The visit of a 
British Sovereign to his great Eastern Dominion is a 
unique event in our history, and has sent a thrill of joy 
and gratitude through the length and breadth of this 
ancient land, but the memory of the acts of splendid bene- 
ficence that have marked that visit will never pass away 
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froni tlie hearts of the Indian people. The great Corona- 
tion Darbar held at Delhi was a spectacle of 
unprecedented magnificence; but the beneficence of the 
Sovereign was even greater ; for the boons he has confer- 
red upon the whole country are worthy of one who wears 
the Crown of Fictoria the Good, whose great Proclama- 
tion of 1858 is the charter of our liberties, and Edward 
the Peace-maker, whose royal messages of 1903 and 1908 
are our most precious national possessions-— one who as 
Prince of Wales, on a memorable occasion, struck the golden 
note of Sympathy in England's dealings with India, and 
who as their King-Emperor, addressing the loyal Princes 
and faithful people of India at Delhi, assured them of his 
affection for them and said: — 

I rejoice to have this opportunity of renewing in tny own 
person those assurances which have been given you by my revered 
predecessors of the maintenance of your rights and privileges and 
of my earnest concern for your welfare, peace and contentment. 
May the Divine favour of Providence watch over my people and 
Assist mein my utmost endeavour to promote their happiness and 
prosperity. 

Gentlemen, these precious words have been immediate- 
ly followed by unprecedented measures of beneficence and 
genuine regard for the welfare of the Indian people, which 
have touched their imagination and forged fresh bonds 
of affection betw^een India and England, which no calamity 
can sever and no misfortune can dissolve. 

ANNULMENT OP THE PARTITION. 

The Royal boons not only are a proof of British 
justice and benevolence ; they show that the old order is 
changing, giving place to something new and better, that 
the Supreme Government is determined to rule us accord- 
ing to its best and noblest traditions, and that if we appeal 
to it in a just cause and convince it by our persistent and 
. patriotic endeavours that we are earnest and sincere, it will 
never fail to respond to our appeal. The greatest wound in 
the heart of India was the Partition of Bengal~a most un- 
. wise and unfortunate measure of a reactionary Viceroy — a 
-measure which more than anything else contributed to the 
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f -general unrest of recent years, which inflicted a grievous 
wrong upon the Bengali race and helped to implant those 
feelings of racial and religious antagonism between Hindus 
and Mahomedans which we all deplore and which have 
given rise to some most unfortunate troubles in the ad- ‘ 
ministration of the country. The leaders of Bengal from 
the very beginning had warned the Government against 
f the evils that were sure to follow in the track of that ill- 

starred measures but for years these warnings were addres- 
sed to deaf ears. Still they did not lose faith in the just 
instincts of their rulers, and their faith has at last been 
justified. Lord Hardinge’s Government, whose dispatch 
s to the Secretary of State dated the *2 5 th August, 1911, 

J is a document that will live in our history, realised the 

: justice of the anti-partition agitation and expressed its 

views in some remarkable passages of that most remark- 
? able dispatch. ‘‘Various circumstances,” says the dispatch, 

have forced upon us the conviction that the bitterness 
I of feeling engendered by the Partition of Bengal is both • 

* widespread and unyielding.” 

I ‘‘ That the resentment among the Bengalis in both provinces 

I of Bengal... .....is as strong as ever”; that though the opposition 

I to the partition was at first based mainly on sentimental grounds 

I yet since the enlargement of the Legislative Councils on a repre- 

I sentative basis the grievance of the Bengalis “has become much 

I more real and tangible and is likely to increase instead of 

to diminish. Every one with any true desire for the peace and 
t prosperity of this country must wish to find some manner of ap- 

f peasement if it is in any way possible do so,” 

I ^ Among the many evils of the partition Lord Har- 

V dingers Government point out, one is “ that.it is, in part 

■ at any rate, responsible for the growing estrangement 

which has now unfortunately assumed a very serious char- 
[ aeter in many parts of the country between Hindus and 

I Mahomedans.” Recording these serious evils Lord Har- 

dinge’s Government recommended to the Secretary ofi 
State the annulment of the Bengal Partition, and so it* 
has come to pass that our most gracious Sovereign, on the 
.advice of the two distinguished and generous-hearted 
f ^statesmen who are at the head of the Indian administra^ . 
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tion, lias reversed that raeas are and, in place of that, giveis; 
the Bengalis a United Presidency nnder a Governor in 
Gouhcil, a boon for which not only Bengal but the whole- 
of India is most deeply grateful to His Majesty ; for the 
cause of Bengal is the cause of all India, and its triumph 
marks the triumph of the claims of justice over those of 
prestige and will go far to strengthen our faith in the 
efficacy of constitutional agitation, carried on in a loyal 
and law abiding spirit, under British rule. Bengal waged 
a brave struggle against a great army, and it has won a 
great victory. The victory is due to the heroic courage 
and self-sacrifice of those selfless and patriotic leaders who, 
through all the storm that raged round them and the 
clouds of sorrow and suffering that darkened their 
path, 

Saw the distant gates of Eden gleam 

And did not dream it was a dream, 

but retained their undying faith in their cause and an" 
immovable trust in British Justice, have at last succeeded 
in the most momentous constitutional struggle of 
modern India, and have thereby set an inspiring example 
to the whole nation. 

THE CHANGE OF CAPITAL. 

The transfer of the political capital of the Govern- 
ment of India from Calcutta to Delhi is an announcement 
even more striking and more far-reaching in its effects upon 
our national fortunes. Delhi is the eternal city of Hindu- 
stan and is associated with the most glorious and roman- 
tic memories of both the Hindu and Maliomedan times, 
and the high honour which has been conferred upon it by 
our King -Bmperor will be most deeply appreciated by 
millions of his subjects. Calcutta will not lose its impor- 
tance, for that lies in the wealth, culture aifd public spirit 
of its people, who will retain their eminent position in 
future as befifcs their remarkable qualities, while a new 
life will spring up in the ancient and historic city of Delhi. 
And great and noble as are the monuments of her past 
splendour, yet greater and nobler monuments will 
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arise, not to dim but to add to that splendour 
by associating it with the bounty and beneficence 
o£ 08 te of the noblest sovereigns that historic India has. 
ever known. 

Gentlemen, in mental and moral endowments the 
people of Upper India are not inferior to the people of 
any other Indian province ; but the social and political 
conditions obtaining there have, in a great measure, tended 
to obstruct their progress, and some years will elapse 
before we can expect to see that public life there which we 
see in our Presidency towns. For some years, undoubted- 
ly, the new capital will not be able to show political activi- 
ty for which Calcutta is justly famous, and its public 
opinion cannot perhaps carry anything like the same 
weight ; but when it becomes the seat of the Supreme 
Government, and new institutions arise there, as in course 
of time they must, and men from the four quarters of the 
globe are drawn to it for business or pleasure, and it 
becomes the theatre of important political actions, a new 
spirit will arise among its inhabitants, which spreading 
beyond its limits will carry its contagion to the Punjab- 
on the one side and the United Provinces on the other, 
and may, as the years roll by, be expected to send a vivify- 
ing thrill through the veins of the feudal system of the 
Indian States. A great future lies before Delhi, and 
through her influence, before the whole of Upper India 
and it is my firm belief that the cause of Indian nationa- 
lism, which owes so much to the people of Bengal, will 
gain, not lose, by the establishment of conditions under 
which the Hindustanis and the Punjabis will ba 
induced to shake off their sloth and enter with zest and 
vigour in the larger, wider and more stirring life of the 
new times. 

NEW LIEUTENANT- GOVERNORSHtP AND EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

As a necessary consequence of the momentous changes 
to which I have just referred, Behar, with Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa, has been given a Lieutenant-Governor with an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council, which is a 
most wise and most generous concession to the best public* 
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opinion of that important and rising province, and has 
been hailed with gratitude throughout all India. Indeed 
in that concession the United Provinces, the Punjab, and 
the Central Provinces detect a happy augury for their 
own future, Self-Government on a wider, more popular 
and more independent basis is the chief note of the Royal 
boons ; Lord Hardin ge’s liberal and broad-minded states- 
manship is the surest pledge and guarantee that the policy 
of autonomy will be pursued in every province and that 
Executive and Legislative Councils will be set up where 
they do not exist at present. The Central Provinces 
cannot remain long without a Lieutenant-Governor and a 
•Council, nor the Punjab without an Executive Council. 
The claim of the United Provinces to have an Executive 
•Council is so strong and has been so persistently urged by 
the unanimous voice of the people that but for the present 
Lieutenant-Governor, who apparently favours a more 
•autocratic and less constitutional system of government, 
it would have been conceded long ago. But it is reason- 
able to hope that it would be conceded before long under a 
new and liberal-minded Lieutenant Governor. My hope 
is strengthened by the spontaneous concession to Behar of 
Council- government which, I feel sure, be taken as a 

pledge that the older United Provinces for which such Gov^ 
•ernment Was promised long years ago, will very soon have 
an Executive Council. May I not also express the hope 
that the United Provinces, which now is the first of all the 
provinces in population while it is second to none in im- 
portance, may not have to wait long for a Governor sent 
out from England ? 

OTHER DURBAR BOONS. 

The generous grant to popular educition will be 
•deeply appreciated not only by the educated classes but 
also by the masses, lor in her present condition India 
needs nothing more urgently than that the light of know- 
ledge should penetrate her households, and the King’s 
interest in her intellectual advancement, of which the 
Durbar boon is only an earnest, is a message of hope to 
<our reformers who are trying so nobly to lay the founda- 
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tions of mass education in India. The boon conferred 
upon the Indian army cannot fail to send a thrill of joy 
and thankfulness through the hearts of one of the most 
loyal and devoted class of his gracious Majesty’s Indian 
subjects, and we are justified in hoping that before long 
higher ranks in the military service will be opened to the 
Indian people. There are other acts of clemency and 
generosity for which the King’s visit will be for ever 
memorable. The Indian people have seen their Sovereign 
and have been enabled to appreciate his boundless genero- 
sity, his deep and touching regard for the true welfare, 
his great justice, and his mercy, which is even greater. 
-Gentlemen, loyalty to their sovereign is innate in the 
Indian people of all colours and creeds ; it is enjoined by 
their religion and is one of the basic principles of their 
morality ; and it flows naturally, spontaneously, and with- 
out measure and stint towards a monarch who is just, 
merciful, benevolent and magnanimous. Queen Victoria 
was the first British sovereign who, by her own personal 
influence, united India and England by ties of sympathy 
and affection ; King Edward strengthened those ties still 
further ; and now King Emperor George V and his most 
noble Queen have shewn by their visit that India is as 
dear to them as England, that the two nations are com - 
rad|S in a common cause, and entitled to equal opportuni- 
ties in their en leavours to realise a common destiny. May 
they live long tu rule over a happy and prosperous 
Empire I 

BRITISH ACIBVEMENTS IN INDIA. 

Gentlemen, we have met to-day on a most auspicious 
occasion — the eve of the King^s visit to this great city — 
which is likely to make this sitting of the Congress a most 
memorable one. * While about to review the present poli- 
tical situation, that visit brings most vividly before my 
mind, as I have no doubt it does before the minds of 
all of you, the countless blessings we enjoy under British 
rule — specially the last fifty years of our direct connection 
with the British Crown have been marked by great and 
lasting benefits to the Indian people. • 
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Peace, order and perfect security of life and property 
liave been secured to us to a degree never known to th& 
old Eoman Empire and even now not to be seen anywhere 
beyond the limits of the British Empire. A genuine and) 
an active interest in the welfare of the masses, as is shown 
by its famine, plague, sanitation and agrarian measures, is> 
its abiding and noblest feature. Perfect religious and 
social freedom it has given us unasked; and Railways,. 
Telegraphs, Post Office and a thousand other instruments 
and appliances are the means by which it has added to our 
material comfort and social advancement. The education- 
al system which has immortalised the games of Bentinck 
and Macaulay is perhaps its greatest gift to the people of' 
India. The spread of English education, as it has instruct- 
ed our minds and inspired us with new hopes and aspira- 
tions, has been accompanied by gradual and cautious con- 
cessions of political rights —the admission of Indians into* 
the public service, the introduction of local self-govern- 
ment and the reform of the Legislative Councils on a 
partially representative basis. AVe have a government 
whose justice is exemplary and a civil service which in 
ability, integrity, zeal, and genuine regard, according to 
its own lights, for those entrusted to its care, has no rival 
in the world. When I think of the dependencies ruled 
by other European powers — of Algeria and Tonquin under 
the French, of parts of Africa under the Germans — of the* 
large negro populations in the United States, as the 
republican Americans treat and govern them — -I thank 
God that I am a British subject, and feel no hesitation in 
saying that the government of India by England — faulty 
as it is in many respects and greatly as it needs to be- 
reformed and renovated from top to bottom^is still the 
greatest gift of Providence to my race ! for England is the- 
only country that knows how to govern those who cannot 
govern themselves. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE BUREAUCRACY. 

Having said thus much, I will not be misunderstood' 
when I venture to point that like many human institu- 
tions British rule in India has its defects and short- 
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comings — which are neither few nor slight — which it i& 
well for its own sake as well as for ours that it should try 
to remove, and that it is the equal duty of both Indians 
and Englishmen to work and strive together for their 
removal. So far as it rests with Indians to discharge that 
great duty, it is done by the Congress by its humble but 
earnest endeavours. For the last 23 years it has been 
telling the people what they owe to the British Govern- 
ment, and the British Government what it might do to 
make its rule even more beneficent than it is. But by a 
strange perversity of fate this organisation — national in 
its composition and loyal and patriotic in its aims — has 
been maligned, misrepresented, abused and ridiculed. The 
European community — official and non- official boycotted 
the Congress from the beginning, the Anglo-Indian press 
made it a target for its scorn and contumely ; and it was 
after it had passed through many ordeals and weathered 
many storms, that Lord Hardinge’s wise statesmanship- 
extended to it that friendly and sympathetic reception 
which it ought to have received a quarter of a century ago. 

A new India has, however, arisen under the injpact 
of western influences. We have learnt western modes 
of thought, western conceptions of liberty, western ideals 
of government ; a wholesome discontent with the existing 
order of things has sprung up and a perfectly just dissatis- 
faction with many political evils and disabilities which are 
a relic of the past and are discordant with the needs and 
aspirations of the present. 

The root-cause of most of our misfortunes, which, if 
not corrected, forebodes serious disasters in the future,, 
is the growth of an unsympathetic and illiberal spirit in 
the bureaucracy towards the new-born hopes and ideals 
of the Indian people. While a new India has gradually 
been rising up, that spirit too has been growing and so the 
critical situation has arisen : on the one hand, the educat- 
ed classes, filled with new knowledge and conscious of new 
political rights, but hampered by the bars and letters of a 
system perhaps good enough for other da} s but 
now obsolete : on the other, the bureaucracy with its vested 
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interests, its domineering habits, its old traditions of 
obsolete and unquestioned authority, suspicious of know- 
ledge and averse to innovation like every close corporation, 
cut off from the people by its racial exclusiveness, and 
wedded to a paternal system of government under which it 
has so long enjoyed power and pelf but which is discordant 
with the more liberal ideals of the present day. 

The champions of the bureaucracy stoutly contest this 
statement and say, as Mr. Chirol does, that the contrary 
is the case, for to him (the Anglo-Indian Civilian) belongs 
the credit of almost every measure passed during the last 
•50 years for the benefit of the Indian masses, and passed 
frequently in the teeth of vehement opposition from the 
Indian politician,” and that he has always been sympathe- 
tic in dealing with the larger problems of Indian states- 
manship. There is Just that half-truth in this statement 
which so easily deceiv'es the unwary. Undoubtedly Anglo- 
Indian officials have done great things for the people, 
undoubtedly some of them have been large-hearted and 
far-seeing statesmen. But the history of the last 25 or 
30 years shows that, leaving out a few noble exceptions, 
as a body they have not been in sympathy with the new 
aspirations of educated India, which owes few of its politi- 
cal rights to their initiative and support. In Lord Eipon’s 
time they opposed the llbert Bill which was introduced to 
establish some equality of criminal law as between Indians 
and Ei^glishmen. They opposed his measure of local self- 
government, and although it was passed, yet they have 
succeeded (as Lord Moriey acknowledged) in making it 
more or less ineffectual down to the present day. In Lord 
Bufferings time the Congress was started, and their hosti- 
lity to it has been notorious. Lord Lansdowne accepted 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892 because it was a too cauti- 
ous measure, and the bureaucracy was unaffected by it. 
Lord Elgin proved a weak Viceroy, and the reactionary 
tendencies of the bureaucracy began to manifest themselves 
in a variety of ways. Lord Curzon adopted a frankly 
•narrow and autocratic policy, and was heartily supported 
iby the bureaucracy. His Edqgational policy dealt a severe 
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blow to onr higher education, and the bureaucracy 
blessed him. He flouted public opinion, treated the 
educated classes with marked contempt, proudly 
declared that he was opposed to all political concession,, 
treated the Queen’s Proclamation as an impossible 
charter,” and he was praised. In order to break up the 
solidarity of the Bengali race, one of the most active and 
intelligent section of his Majesty’s Indian subjects, he 
devised the partition scheme, in which he was most loyally 
supported by the bureaucracy. The fateful measure 
shook all India and was not a little responsible for so many 
of our recent misfortunes. But when even Lord Curzon 
attempted once or twice to deal out even-handed justice 
between Indians and Englishmen, the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity — official and non-official — became indignant and 
he was made to feel his indiscretion. His rule created 
that situation which Lord Morley and Lord Minto had to 
face. Did the bureaucracy suggest that policy of reform 
with which these two statesmen set about to allay the 
discontent which the preceding administration had creat- 
ed or intensified ? No ; their advice was, coercion — not 
conciliation. But Lord Minto idealised the real nature of 
the Indian discontent and in Lord Morley he found even 
a more thorough-going reformer than himself. The bure- 
aucracy, if not actively hostile, were certainly cool in the 
matter. The first draft scheme published by the Govern- 
ment of India was their handiwork and was at once con- 
demned by the whole Indian public. Lord Morley trans- 
formed it into a more liberal and popular scheme, the 
bureaucracy mangled and mutilated it. The point, how- 
ever, is that the policy of reform did not originate with 
them, on the contrary it was opposed by them. Even the 
President of that extremely loyal body, the Muslim League,, 
was constrained to say at Nagpur that there can be little 
doubt that had Lord Morley relied chiefly on official sources 
of information, and looked at Indian aflTairs through official 
glasses only, we should, in all probability, have been landed 
in a terrible mess, if not actual disaster,” But when 
Lords Morley and Minto were, under the pressure 
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>of certain circumstances, led to embark upon 
.coercion, the bureaucracy supported them most heartily 
■and cried for more coercion. The Muslim League found 
«very encouragement to act as a counterpoise to the national 
movement and virtually forced Lord Morley to introduce 
< 3 ommuiial representation on the separatist principle into 
the Legislative Councils. It was not |he bureaucracy who 
suggested the appointment of Indians to the Governor- 
^■Generars Executive Council and the India Council. They 
are still opposed to our admission to the higher grades of 
the public service, and our local Governments have already 
expressed their disapproval of free and compulsory primary 
education for India. When on .the occurrence of certain 
abominable crimes, the cry for “ martial law and no damned 
nonsense ” arose in India, it was Lord Morley and not the 
bureaucracy who first called upon the Government “ to 
rally the moderates ” to its side ; Lord Minto and not the 
body of the Civil Service who at once realised the legiti» 
mate character of Indian unrest and decided to meet it by 
measures of reform and conciliation. When the Calcutta 
High Court vindicated British justice in certain important 
political cases, the ofiicials became restive and the note of 
alarm was sounded in the Anglo-Indian press. When 
Lord Hardinge passed the Seditious Meetings Act, against 
the best opinion of the country, he was heartily applauded 
by the Anglo-Indians : but when like a wise and far-seeing 
ruler, he relaxed the policy of coercion and put a stop to 
wholesale political prosecution, they began to suspect his 
wisdom and firmness and the Tim<i8 came out with its 
warnings and admonitions in the cause of law and order. 
And now that Lord Hardinge’s Government have made 

a pronouncement of one of the most weighty decisions ever 
taken since the estabisbment of British rule in India, ahold 
stroke of statesmanship which would give unprecedented satisfac* 
tion and will for ever associate so unique an event as the visit of 
the reigning Sovereign to his Indian dominions with a new era in 
the history of India, 

the Anglo-Indian community are "pouring [the vitriols 
of their wrath in the most undignified manner upon the 
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^ devoted heads of our good Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy. 

I am sorry to have to say all this against a body of 
Englishmen whose ability, honesty and high sense of duty 
we all gladly acknowledge, but when exaggerated claims are 
made on their behalf, with the deliberate intent of dis- 
I paraging the educated classes, it is necessary that the truth 
must be spoken out. And the truth is that a general 
distrust of the educated classes and an utter disregard of 
^ their opinions have unfortunatety become the characteristic 
marks of Anglo- India. 

The educated classes speak out and criticise Govern- 
ment measures freely and their views are said to be selfish 
and at variance with the interest and sentiments of the 
general population. The masses are silent and their silence 
is supposed to show their contentment with their lot and 
everything that the Government does. This is a familiar 
method of disposing of opponents of an unpopular system, 
A governor who like Lord Curzon, does not want to make 
any reforms, says : 

I am for the silent masses whom nobody represents except 
myself; the leducafced area selfish lot and do not understand their 
eoantrymen. 

But there is another view which also deserves some 
■consideration. The calraour of the educated classes means 
that those who are intelligent enough to understand 
^ British rule are discontended with many of its acts, while 
those who are silent — are quite contended, if you will — are 
the ignorant masses. Surely a civilised Government has 
' no reason to feel proud of this. Seeking refuge in the 
contentment of ignorance from the attacks of knowledge 
and intelligence is surely not an enviable position for the 
British Government to be placed in. To disparage the 
■educated classes is to discredit western civilization and to 
cast an unmerited suspicion upon the real justification of 
British rule in India. The policy of distrust of the educat- 
ed classes and antipathy to the new aspirations is respon- 
sible for the recent Press legislation and other coercive 
measures. 
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It is true that Lord Minto came at a time when 
India ^ was seething with unrest, due partly to general 
causes and partly to the unsympathetic and reactionary 
policy of Lord Ourzon. He sowed the wind and Lord Minto 
had to reap the whirlwind. The unrest in some parts of 
Bengal and some other provinces took the form of anarchi- 
cal crimes and sedition, and it became the duty of the 
Government to suppress it with a strong hand. So far it 
had the support of every sensible Indian ; but its hands 
were forced by the panic-stricken Anglo-Indian community^ 
and both Lord Morley and Lord Minto, while busy on the 
one hand with framing reform measures to allay public 
discontent, inaugurated on the other hand a policy of 
coercion. The most loyal of their Indian supporters pro- 
tested against it, but in vain. Deportations without trials, 
prosecutions for sedition, ordinances for the suppression 
of public meetings, prosecutions of schoolboys for their 
follies, became the order of the day. In justice to Lords 
Morley and Minto it must be said that at first they were 
slow to move, and when Sir Bampfylde Fuller insisted 
upon establishing a reign of terror in East Bengal, he had 
to go. But the Anglo-Indian community grew impatient,, 
and the cry for repressive measures became stronger than 
before. Lord Mintons Government set about suppressing 
seditious crime by two methods — first, by passing repres- 
sive laws to curtail the liberty of the press and of public 
meetings ; and secondly, by invoking the help and co- 
operation of Indian Chiefs. The wise advice to rally the 
moderates was forgotten, and the Government, instead of 
listening to such appeals as were made to them by Dr, 
Rash Behari Ghosh and Mr. Gokhale in the Imperial Coun- 
cil, turned to those who as a class are not noted for liberal 
political sentiments. The sight of the Government of 
India turning to Indian Chiefs for help in r^estoring peace 
and order in India by gagging the press and suppressing 
public meetings and deporting men without trial, reminds 
me of a story about St. Simon, the founder of a school of 
Socialism, as to how he preferred himself in marriage to 
Madame de Stael. He said : ‘‘Madam, you are the most 
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extraordinary woman in the world — I am the most 
ectraordinary man> Between us, we should, no doubt^ 
make a child more extraordinary stilL^^ So, probably, 
thought the Government of India when it proposed 
to Indian Chiefs to unite with it and by this 
happy union to produce some policy better than the 
unaided brains of either of the parties could produce. But 
when the Government of India was eager to devise repres- 
sive measures to put down Indian unrest, the late Nizam 
wrote a letter to Lord Min to, which must have caused 
deep searchings of the Anglo-Indian heart and which, 
coming from an Indian Prince to an English Viceroy, is 
certainly one of the most remarkable documents of our 
time. On the point how the so-called sedition was to be 
combated the late Nizam said : 


The experience that I have acquired within the last 25 years 
in ruling my State encourages me to venture upon a few observa* 
tions which I trust will be accepted in the spirit in which they are- 
offered, I have already said that my subjects are, as a rule, con- 
tented, peaceful and law-abiding. For this blessing I have ta 
thank my ancestors. They were singularly free from all religioua 
and social prejudices. Their wisdom and foresight induced them 
to employ Hindus and Mahomedans, Europeans and Parsis “alike, 
in carrying on the administration and they reposed entire confi- 
dence in their officers, whatever religion, race, sect or creed they 

belonged to It is in a great measure to this policy 

that I attribute the contentment and well-being of ray dominions. 


The Government, however, was bent upon a different 
course at that time and adopted a series of repressive 
measures. An old Bengal Regulation was unearthed 
under which a number of persons were deported without 
trial. A stringent Press Act was passed last year. The 
late Sir Herbert Risley who was in charge of the measure 
explained to the Council what he meant by * sedition ^ in 
India, According to him, to say that “ the Government 
is foreign and therefore selfish " ; that “ it drains the 
country of its wealth and has impoverished the people” ;; 
that it allows Indians to be ill-treated in British colo- 
nies ” ; that ‘‘ it levies heavy taxes and spends them on the- 
army “ pays high salaries to English- 

65 
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men and employs Indians only in the worst paid posts” 

is sedition. j; rr n 

H.is statement is exti'emely interesting, for I tully 

believe it represents the views of Europeans in this 
try - and a good many Anglo-Indian magistrates would be 
too glad to interpret ‘ sedition ’ in the spirit of that state- 
ment Even as it is, the Act affected for the worse a large 
.number of Indian papers, good, bad, and indifferent ; and 
perhaps all live with the sword of Damocles hanging^ over 
their heads. The Executive has obtained a direct hold over 
the press, because it can demand heavy security from any 
paper, and from this order there is no appeal to a court 
•of W. If this is not discouraging free criticism I do not 
■know what is. It may be that good papers have no fear; 
but the existence of a bad law is a standing menace to all, 
for it is the Executive which sets the criterion of jour- 
nalistic goodness. We can understand why the Anglo- 
Indian Press and the Anglo-Indian community supported 
the Press Act. They know that they are quite safe : they 
may abuse us to their heart’s content, remind us of ‘ the 
tiger qualities ’ of the ruling race, call Lord Morley an 
accomplice of the murderer of Mr. Ashe ; but they know 
that no governor will have the temerity to call them to 
account for their conduct. Let the Anglo-Indian papers 
be treated under the Press Act as the Indian papers are 
treated, and it is my firm belief that either their violent 

•writing against Indians will stop or the Act iteelf.will 

cease to exist. Talk of Indian journaUsts spreading sedi- 
tion why if I were an enemy of British rule, I would not 
write a line of my own, but translate articles from om 
Anglo-Indian papers and spread them broadcast among the 
people- There is no more potent cause of the strained 
■relaWns between the rulers and the ruled than the _ grow- 
ing sense in the Indian people that they are abused by a 
section of the Anglo-Indian press and yet the Government 
would not take any notice of their writings. Will a states- 
man ever arise who will have the courage to put a stop to 

*his evil? . . . 

The Seditious Meetings Act is of a piece with the 
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JFress Act, If you gag the pregis, you cannot let free the 
platform. It was first passed as a temporary means when 
sedition was said to be at its height in this country. In 
the beginning of this year, the close of which was to wit- 
ness the King’s visit, it was placed permanently upon the 
Sfcatufce-Book. Like the Press Act, it was opposed by 
Indian opinion and by some of the ablest and most ex- 
perienced members of the Imperial Council. But it was 
passed ; and the only thing that can be said for it is that 
Lord Hardinge’s Government have removed some of its 
most objectionable features and kept it in abeyance. But 
the measure is on the Statute- Book, and we cannot expect 
to have always a Lord Hardinge at the helm of the Govern- 
ment. Even in constitutionally governed countries it is 
the tendency of the executive to encroach upon the pro- 
vince of the judiciary ; in a country governed as India is, 
the executive is always suspicious of every power not held 
directly from itself and not amenable to its arbitrary con- 
trol. The weapons have been forged for the suppression 
of public opinion and are in the arsenal of the Government 
of India. As soon as we have a Viceroy who is not so wise 
and liberal-minded as the present Viceroy, and if at the 
same time we happen to have a Conservative Government 
in England, rest assured we shall feel the full effect of 
those weapons. This point is worthy of the consideration 
of the English people. For in the last resort it is the 
British democracy whose servant the Indian Government 
is and for whose wise or unwise actions it is responsible. 

But British democracy cannot properly supervise the 
work of its agents, if it is not kept well informed of the 
real facts of the situation. It has channels enough 
through which it can receive official information, but ihe 
people’s view of public questions it can have only through 
the agency of the press and the platform. If th^e 
avenue^ are closed to it, it is deprived of all power to 
•exercise any wise and intelligent control over the Govern- 
ment here. And no greater calamity can befall India 
than that the check now exercised by British democracy 
through its Parliament over our affairs, should be slacken- 
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ed or removed. No one recognises this truth more fully 
than Lord Morley, and yet he is as much responsible for 
the repressive measures of our day as any one connected 
with the Government of India. He has, in many respects, 
been the greatest Indian Secretary of State, but the stain 
of the policy of repression will remain upon his otherwise 
glorious and beneficent administration. 

COUNCIL BEGULATIONS. 

But in spite of all these repressive measures there are 
signs on the horizon to show that ouc rulers are beginning 
to be alive to the needs and requirements of the new India, 
and the following remarkable passage in Lord Hardinge’s 
great dispatch foreshadows some most important changes 
on popular lines which we may expect to take place in the 
existing system 

Yet the country will have to be satisfied and the question will 
be how this devolution of power can be conceded without impair- 
ing the supreme authority of the Governor-General in Council 
Pie only possible solution of the difficulty would appear to be 
gradually to give the provinces a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment until at last India would consist of a number of adminis- 
trations, autonomous in ail provincial affairs, with the Govern- 
ment of India above them and possessing power to interfere in 
case of misgovernment ; but ordinarily restricting the functions to 
matters of Imperial concern. 

It is in the spirit of the above passage that the 
following criticisms on the Council Regulations are offer- 
fed. The benefits of the reforms associated with the names 
of Lords Morley and Minto are, to my mind, quite obvi- 
ous, and I, for one, can never bring myself to agree with 
those who minimise their importance or their beneficence. 
Conoipare the old and new Councils in point of the propor- 
tion of Indian members, the recognition of the elective 
principle, and their functions ; and the great step forward 
which has been taken becomes at once apparent.TheEeforms 
are incomplete and in many respects are defective, and 
bannever be considered final ; but they are substantial, 
and our sincerfest gratitude is due to their authors. Our 
present complaint is against the Regulations framed under 
the new Councils Act, which are extremely faulty, and in 
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tsome important respects defeat the object of that Act,. 
Lord Min to’s Government made a great mistake in not. 
consulting the public at the time of framing the Regula-; 
tions. The Act was hailed with joy by the whole. 
Indian people, but the Regulations courted a wide-spread 
disappointment. Lord Minto declared that the Regula- 
liions were tentative and would be amended in the light of 
experience. 

But the Government of India’s announcement, made 
the other day, that no substantial amendment of the 
Regulations was contemplated has filled the public mind 
with disappointment. If the announcement was intended 
to close all discussion of the question of amending the* 
Regulations for the time being, then it is one against, 
which this Congress wiil be perfectly justified in entering 
its respectful but most emphatic protest ; for the Regula- 
tions are full of such glaring defects as amount to positive’ 
injustice to large classes of his Majesty’s Indian subjects, 
‘defects which are calculated to turn the elective principle 
into a mockery and the enlarged functions into an illusion* 
which mar the beneficence of a great concession, and will, 
if not speedily corrected, prove detrimental to the best 
interests of the Government itself. But since there is to 
be a territorial redistribution, necessitating a substantial 
modification of the Regulations, I trust that the occasion 
will be utilised by the Government to remove at least the^ 
more serious of their defects. And in this hope I now 
invite your attention to a brief examination of some of 
their most objectionable features. 

First, as to the principle of communal representation; 
That it is an inrtvoation in the governmental system, will, I 
hope, be readily admitted. But for the purpose of my 
argument, I assume its expediency under the present static 
■‘Of things and contend only against the method of its appli- 
cation, India is unfortunately split up into many com- 
munities, each of which is entitled to its proper share of 
representation and no sensible man has ever disputed this 
claim. Bufe to secure representation in the Councils tO' 
'^very important community by a general electorate is one^ 
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thing, and to secure it by its own communal and exclusive 
suffrage is quite another. While the former is a unifying 
agency which enables men of each community to co-ope- 
rate wifch those of others in the common interests of the 
whole country, the latter is a disintegrating agency by 
which sectional interests come to' claim the first regard 
of every member and those difficulties and troubles 
arise which we notice in respect of the separate repre- 
sentation of Mahomedans and landlords. 

I shall take up the Mahomedan case first. This is 
a delicate question, but those who know me well, I hope, 
need no special assurance from me how deep and sincere 
is my regard for the great Mahomedan community ; how 
much I legret the feeling of estrangement which have 
sprung up between the two communities in recent years ; 
for, believing as I do that the ultimate good of India lies 
in the union of both ; it is the most cherished desire of 
my heart that this estrangement may be healed and that 
some basis of compromise and accommodation may be 
found which may be honourable to both and detrimental 
to neither. 1 know whatpndia owes to Mahomedans; I 
know what mark they have made in the world’s history; 
I know how cordial have been our relations with 
them, how even now outside the dusty atmosphere of 
politics those relations remain undisturbed. It is 
therefore not to rake up old disputes, nor to cast 
any aspersions upon the Mahomedan community,, 
but to state a case which needs to be frankly and honestly 
stated that I venture to place before you a few facts bear- 
ing upon the question of Mahomedan representation in the 
Legislative Councils, 

^ In the first draft scheme of the Government of India 
the principle of communal representation appeared in its 
most extreme form. It was denounced by the whole 
country but approved by an influential section of the 
Mahomedans who had interpreted a certain passage in 
Lord Minto’s speech to the AlMndia Mahomedan deputa- 
tion, in tlieir own way. Lord Morley transformed and 
. liberalised that scheme— accepting the principle of communaB 
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represerifcation on the basis of the numerical proportion of 
the Hindu and Mahotnedan communities and of joint 
elect »i*ates for both. The Muslim League agitation arose- 
and demanded a separate electorate and excessive repre- 
sentation, mainly on the ground of ‘ historical and political' 
importance.’ The bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian press 
^ in India, and the Tory press and some retired Anglo- 

Indian officials in England, supported this claim. Lord' 
Morley reluctantly yielded to the opposition in the end* 

^ and conceded to the M ihomedans both separate and ex- 

cessive representation, injustice was done to the Hindus 
but they remained quiet. When the regulations- 
were published, they realised for the first time how 
much they had lost by their silent trust in the authorities- 
here. 

They sufifered not only injustice but indignity and> 
humiliation at the hands of those who ought to have- 
safeguarded their interests. Some local Governments 
were openly unsympathetic to the Hindus. In the United 
, Provinces and the Punjab they were treated as the rem- 
nants of a disinherited race. Some of the most public- 
spirited Mahomed ans have always sympathised with this • 
grievance of the Hindus. The Hon. Mr*. Mazhar-ul Haque* 
and Mr. Hasan Imam, who I believe, are as true Maho- 
medans as any in India and the former of whom is also 
an important member of the Muslim League, have always 
^ stood by us upon this question of the excessive representa- 

tion of Mahomedans. Lord Macdonnell has always been 
' opposed to it ; and one of the very first utterances of the- 

j present Viceroy was that special favours to one communi- 

ty meant disablity to others. On what ground is it possi- 
ble to justify tliis unequal treatment ? The Mahomedans,. 
I admit, are in every way qualified for political franchise 
and for membership, but are the Hindus less qualified 
[ The argument of “ political importance ” as it is put for- 

I ward by the Muslim League, is beyond the pale of rational 

[ discussion. The only sense in which it can apply to any 

i community in India is that which Mr. Gokhale, who knows 

; if any Indian does, how to expose dialectical sophistries,. 
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‘explained before tlie Yiceroy’s Council in the course 
•of the debate which took place on Mr. Malaxi^a’s 
Eesolution on the aniendment of the Council Begula- 
tions. 

That Kesolution excited an angry debate and the 
argument of ‘ political importance ^ was paraded, tricked 
-out in the costumes of sham history. Any how history 
is like the child’s box of the letters of alphabet, which 
you may arrange in any way you please and spell any 
word you please. I, therefore, wish to say nothing further 
about that argument than this, that the Hindus will never 
■tolerate that argument or admit any kind of superiority 
•of any Indian community over themselves, that they are 
the King’s equal subjects and claim to be treated as such, 
that they feel that they have been subjected to an unmerit- 
ed humiliation by their 'Government, and that they shall 
never rest contented so long as that humiliation is not 
removed; Mr. (Now Sir Lewis) Jenkins, the Home 
Member, perpetrated a cynical joke at their expense when, 
to Mr. Malaviya’s Eesolution, he leplied that before the 
Government could undertake to correct the disproportion- 
. ate representation of Mahamedans, the Hindus must 
first convert the Mabomedans to their view. It is official 
pronouncements like this which compiomise the strict 
•equity of British rule. 

Now it must never be forgotten that the Hindus 
never said that the Mahomedan representation in the 
Councils sliould be strictly according to the numericai 
-strength of the Mahomedan community and consequently 
they never grudged Lord Mor ley’s concession of re presen t- 
.ation to the Mahomedans, “ somewhat in excess of their 
numerical strength,” although they urged that there 
should be one general electorate for both communities and 
that the excess should be made up by Government nomi- 
nations. Subsequently^, finding themselves face to face with 
the demand for total separation, they agreed to the present 
system of Mahomedan representation as the lesser of the 
two evils, and in the belief that only a few seats would be 
left open for the separate Mahomedan electorate. But the 
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Regmlations secured to the Mahomedans excessive repre- 
sentation by means of their separate electorate, and over 
and above tshat, gave them the right to secure as many 
seats as they could through the joint electorate. This 
was a great deal more than Lord Morley had ever intend- 
ed, and for this the Government of India is wholly res- 
ponsible. 

Undoubtedly joint electorates have their advantages ; 
they are a check upon the evil of total separation and 
hence some of our most enlightened leaders have always 
supported them. But it is my decided opinion which I 
believe is shared by a considerable body of my countryuien 
and wliich I here venture to express with due deference 
to some of my most public-spirited Mahomedari friends, 
that with the excessive representation secured to the 
Mahomedans, through their separate electorates, joint 
electorates are incompatible, and that if this excessive 
representation remains it would be impossible to maintain 
them. For the existing arrangement puts the Hindus in 
a very awkward position. If, when the Mahomedans have 
secured a share of representation in excess of what their 
numbers justify by means of their separate electorate, the 
Hindus oppose them in the elections by joint electorates, 
they lay themselves open to the charge of sectarian hosti- 
lity and other charges which partisanship can invent : but 
if they act otherwise they deprive themselves even of that 
little which they owe to the bounty of Anglo-Indian im- 
partiality. Is it fair to the Hindus that they should be 
thus placed between the devil and the deep sea ? You 
will observe, gentlemen, that in urging this point I set up 
no claim of historical, or political or any other sort of im- 
portance on behalf of the Hindus, but only the claim of 
•justice and equity. 

Then there are other concessions which have been 
made to the Mahomedans and refused to the Hindus. 
They have been given direct representation which has not 
been given to the Hindus. Their voting qualifications are 
easier and more liberal than those laid down for the 
Hindus. I do not object to these concessions to the Mabo- 
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medans ; I think they are just and wise, but I contendl 
that the Hindus are equally entitled to them. The Regu- 
lations concerning this matter need to be amended, for as 
they are, they are unfair to the Hindus, and indeed to 
every other community except the Mahomedans. 

Some local Governments, it would seem, were not 
satisfied even with the excessive representation conceded 
to the Mahomedans under the Regulations, and 
they added to it by further nominations. The Govern- 
ments of the Punjab and the United Provinces have been 
conspicuous for this liberality to the Mahomedans, though 
the Hindus have suffered. 

It is this one-sided policy of the Government on the- 
one hand and the separatist propaganda started by a 
section of the Mahomedans on the other, which have 
excited and to some extent even embittered the Hindu 
mindv In polities the Hindus of modern times have never 
been sectarian, the greatest political movement in which 
they have always taken a conspicuous part has been 
national from the beginning, and they have always been 
the staunchest opponents of the separatist policy in any 
shape or form. But the enemies of Indian nationalism 
have proved too strong after all. Whenever there is an 
attempt — however feeble it may be — to bring about recon- 
ciliation between the two great communities, they do their 
worst to frustrate it. When, under the advice of Sir 
William Wedderburn and H. H. the Aga Khan, the re- 
presentatives of the two communities were about to meet at 
Allahabad a year ago, wifch the object of reconciling their 
differences, an Anglo-Indian paper, which is believed to be 
an organ of the Civil Service, remarked, “ Why do these 
men want to unite the two communities if it is not to 
unite them against the Government This on© remark 
throws a ghastly light upon the political situation in India. 
And yet in some quarters the Hindus have sometimes 
been blamed for starting their own organisations while no 
objection seems to be felt to the Muslim League. Sectarian 
political organisations are always objectionable, and now- 
here more so than in India, where racial, religious, and 
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social prejudices are apt to enter into their composition 
and colour and pervert the real aim for which they &r& 
started. But when once a communitj^ adopts the policy of 
exclusiveness and separation and is encouraged in its 
unwise course by those who ought to know better, tho 
other communities, whose interests are thus threatened, 

^ cannot be blamed if they adopt a similar policy in sheen 

self-defence. It is not easy to preach the virtue of for- 
bearance to those who are smarting under a sense of 
I humiliation and whose every effoi*t for reconciliation is 

attributed to some dark and sinister design on their part. 

I am a nationalist and detest sectarianism in politics^ 
but I think the circumstances of the time furnish ample- 
justification for the starting of Hindu Sabhas at least m- 
some parts of the cotin try. 

Still my faith in Indian nationalism is so strong that 
I look upon the rise of sectarian movements as a passing 
phase. Whatever partisans on both sides may say, the- 
I Hindus and Mahomed«ans are the two indestructible factors- 

; of Indian nationality, the interests of both are identical 

and the one cannot do without the other. Beyond the- 
questions of their share in Council representation or in 
the public service, lie questions of far wider and deeper 
importance, in the right solutions of which both are* 
equally interested but which will never be rightly solved 
without the mutual efibrts of both. I think sensible men 
I are beginning to feel in their heart of hearts that the Univer- 
sity schemes of the two communities would not at this 
moment be confronted by certain difficulties and labouring 
; under certain disadvantages, if the Hindus and Maho- 

medans were more united than they are, and if the Gov- 
ernment felt that it was face to face with the demand of 
a united people for education upon its own independent 
and national lines. Thus, while there are some disinte- 
grating forces on the one hand, the inteliecfcual upheaval 
of recent times has revealed to us, on the other hand, the 
working of some forces which make for unity ; and that- 
\ man — be he Hindu or Mahomedan, Parsl or European — 

would be guilty of the gravest disservice to the country,, 
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who for the sake of some paltry personal or sectarian 
advantage would do anything to retard that unifying pro- 
oess, by raising false political issues or by reviving the 
memories of “ old, unhappy, far-off things” over which 
time has thrown the curtain of oblivion. 

The separate representation of the landlords is open 
to most of the objections raised against separate and 
•excessive Mahomedan representation The excessive 
representation of the landed interests of the Councils may 
be judged by the number of landlords that are there. 
Now, nobody denies the importance of the landed interest 
in India, but is its present representation fair to other 
classes and interests ? Most of the landlords belong to 
the general middle class of the country and form, there- 
fore, a considerable proportion of the' electorates which 
•are supposed to elect representatives of that class. The 
landlords, therefore, have a good chance of being elected 
by these electorates, and many of them have, as a matter 
of fact, been thus elected. But in addition to this, they 
have been given a substantial separate representation* 
They dominate the District Boards, they are strong in the 
Municipal Boards, and a large proportion of nominative 
seats are ordinarily kept open for them. The represent- 
atives of the educated classes are nowhere. And yet 
one of the main objects of Lord Morley’s reforms was to 
make room in the Councils for an adequate proportion of 
these classes ; and it was based upon a very sound princi- 
ple. You want in the Councils men who are educated 
and more or less versed in public affairs, who have the 
intelligence to appreciate the ideals of British civilization 
•and British government, and who alone are fitted by their 
training to help the Government in moulding our institu- 
tions according to the needs of the new times. The 
landed magnates are at best a conservative, force — not in 
the sense in which that phrase is applicable to the land- 
lord class in England, which is educated, intelligent and 
conversant with' public affairs — but a body of men who 
are backward in knowledge and wedded to retrospective 
habits of thought, and whose golden age lies behind * the 
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mists of the past. Their preponderence in the Councils 
can never be helpful to the Government in its work of 
reform, and especially in respect of agrarian legislation it 
is a positive drawback. They may be useful to the bure- 
aucracy by way of a counterpoise to the opinions of the 
advanced classes — and this purpose they not unoften 
serve when Government has to brush aside some impor- 
tuate demand of the educated classes — but they in no- 
way represent the view and sentiments of the masses. 

, Our next complaint against the Regulations is that 

they have given us an extremely limited franchise, and” 
except in the case of Mahomedans and landlords, the repre- 
sentation of the middle classes has been secured by indirect 
elections, For the Imperial Council, the general population* 
has no vote whatever— Indian members of each Provincial 
Council, themselves elected by a certain number of dele- 
gates from the local boards, including one member for the 
local University, return two members to the Imperial 
! Council. The process of election of members to the Pro- 

vincial Council may be broadly stated thus : a limited pro- 
portion of the general population elects a certain number 
! of members to the municipal and district boards, to which 

a certain proportion of nominated members is added. 
The boards composed of both the elected and the nominated 
members elect two or three delegates (except in Madras 
where under the new Regulations the members of the 
I boards directly elect the members of the Council.) The 

' delegates thus elected b}^ a certain number of municipal 

and district boards form a constituency to return a mem- 
' her to the Provincial Council. To call this process ‘ in- 

[ direct election ^ is not accurate, because there are so many 

I stages of the filtration of public opinion that you cannot 

say that the people have any real voice or choice in the elec- 
tion of councillors. The councillors are not responsible to 
the delegates who serve a temporary purpose and then dis- 
appear ; the delegates are not responsible to their respective • 
boards, for it matters little to them what these boards think 
' of their actions ; the boards are not responsible to the people,, 

for the people elect them for quite dijderent purposes, and the- 
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election of members to the Council is certainly not one of 
them. This is enough to condemn the present _ system, 
but there is something more to be said against it, for in 
some provinces the delegates of municipal and district 
boards are mixed up and the urban vote which belongs to 
the more educated classes living in towns is swamped by 
the vote of the rural population which is admittedly less 
:advanced. Secondly, nearly half the members of the local 
boards are nominated by Government, and therefore the 
indirect influence of Government is present in every elec- 
tion To call a member elected by this tortuous process a 
representative of the people is a misnomer. What is the 
extent of the franchise upon which even this peculiar elec- 
tion is based ? Some twenty or twenty-five votes in a city 
of a hundred or two hundred thousand souls. If one of 
the principal functions of popular institutions is to give 
political education to the people, what can you say of a 
system in which not more than one in a thousand can have 
the slightest interest ? As an instrument of popular educa- 
tion the present system is a failure. Not even the educat- 
ed classes can be much interested, as hardly one per cent, 
of them is directly aflfected by it. In India, where the 
educated minority is very small, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the interest of this minority should be en- 
listed in public afiairs, and this can be achieved only by 
givin<r them a direct interest in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives. Therefore^! contend that besides the local 
bodies, all men possessing certain educational and property 
qualifications should have votes for electing members to the 
Councils ; and that the representation may be genuine and 
popular, the process of indirect election should be done 
away with as far as possible, the delegation system should 
be abolished, the nominated members of local bodies should 
have no council franchise, and new constituencies should be 
formed consisting of elected members of local bodies and 
others who possess certain educational and property qualifi- 
cations. Even then the electorate will not be very large, and 
the constituencies will be much less democratic than those 
-which elect directors to banks or railway boards in England. 
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ABother point upon which I should like to make a 
-few observations refers to the position of non-official 
majorities in provincial Councils. One general objection 
which applies to all the Councils is that the non-official 
majority is composed of both elected and nominated mem- 
bers, which, as the Councils are now constituted, means a 
standing and indeed an overwhelming official majority in 
every one of them. The Bengal Council is better off in 
this respect, for there the elected members have a small 
majority ; but this, too, is ineffective as some of the elected 
members are practically official members. In every other 
Council the members returned under the present system 
are in a minority as against the official and nominated 
members combined. Take for instance the United 
Provinces Council which at present consists of 46 
members-:r-20 elected, 6 nominated, and the rest official 
members. Now, who are these six nominated members ? 
Three are Indian Chiefs who seldom attend council meet- 
ings ; nor can we blame them for this, for really they have 
little interest in the ordinary legislation of British India, 
though they may always be depended upon to support 
the Government.. One is a landed magnate who does not 
know English, one is an Englishman representing the in- 
digo planters’ interest, and one a Hindu banker also inno- 
cent of English. These six members are as good as the 
officials in the Council, and by their conduct have thoroughly 
justified their claims to be considered among the immov- 
able adherents of the official view of public questions. 
What is true of the United Provinces Council is far more 
true of the Punjab Council, and more or less true^of every 
other Council in India. I say nothing as to the composition 
of the elected minority itself, although when you consider 
that one of them is an Englishman, a representative of 
English trade, and another an Indian member for the 
local University and consequently elected hj 2Lguasi'offioi(d 
body, the representation of independent Indian opinion 
would appear still more inadequate. Bid Lord Morley 
mean this sort of non-official majority when he 
^granted us the concession? I do not think he did; 
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hjs intention was to give us a substantial non*officiali 
majority. 

The authorities instead of giving us a genuine non- 
official majority have given us an illusory one. ■ And we- 
may judge the tree by its fruits. Nearly every resolution 
moved by the non-official Indian members in the United 
Provinces Council has been rejected — and rejected by 
overwhelming majorities, for besides some of. the elected' 
members the nominated members were always ready to 
support the Government. I do not say that the Govern- 
ment should not be supported when it is in the right,; 
iior that all the elected members should always be of 
one mind ; but I think that the largeness of the adverse 
majorities, if analysed, would show that the resolutions 
of the Indian members were defeated because the 
Council is so constituted that they can never command 
even a bare majority : without the acquiescence of the 
Government. The bureaucracy have good reasons to- 
chuckle over Lord Morley’s concession because they have 
found easy means to reduce it to a nullit}^ in actual prac- 
tice. Our demand upon this point is very moderate. "We 
say that in every Provincial Council, there should be a 
clear majority of elected members. This will by no means 
•weaken the Government by leaving it at the mercy of a 
hostile majority ; for this majority — whatever may be its 
extent — will be a composite majority of Indians and 
Englishmen, landlords and lawyers, Hindus and Maho- 
medans, who would on very rare occasions be found to- 
present a united front to the Government, and when they 
do, it would, as I think and as Lord Morley himself said,, 
be wise for the Government to reconsider its position and 
think twice before passing a measure confronted by a 
united and solid opposition of all the elected members. 

When such is the case with the Provincial Councils 
where we have ^non-official majorities, it is perhaps 
useless to bewail the fate of Indian members^ 
resolutions in the Imperial Council which possesses an 
official majority under the Statute, Yet the reasons given 
by Lord Morley for giving non-official majorities, to the 
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Provincial Councils seem to me to apply with equal force 
to a similar arrangement in the Yiceroy’s Council as well. 
What is the good of debating a resolution .when its defeat 
is a foregone conclusion ? I do not deny thM even this- 
ineffectual and artificial debating is an improvement upon 
the past. The Government is, no doubt, put upon its 
defence, it has „to state publicly its reasons for adopting or 
opposing any particular measure, and this, in my opinion, 
assists in some measure the political education of the 
people. But .there is justice in our complaint neverthe- 
less ; and- 1 think the Imperial Government would inspire 
greater confidence in the public, if it showed that its 
measures were passed after a genuine debate and not by 
the sheer force of its official votes. 

There are many other very important points which 
require discussion, • such as the powers given to Imperial 
and Provincial Governments to disallow the election of any 
one without giving any reason whatever, the restrictions 
placed upon the non-official members in respect of discuss- 
ing certain matters and of dividing the Council on the 
Budget, etc. But I must not try your patience too much 
upon the question of Council Regulations, when I have 
yet to invite your'attentioti, however briefly and concisely, 
to two or three other important matters which are now 
before the Government and in which the whole country is 
interested. . - 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION IN LOCAL BODIES. 

I have discussed some of the most salient points with 
reference to the question of representation in the Legisla- 
tive Councils. That question with - special reference to 
local bodies has lately been brought to the front by the 
Government of the United Provinces. The famous Burn 
Circular ” has been widely discussed in the press, and as 
you are aware, has deeply excited the whole Hindu com- 
"munity. When the Reform scheme was before the public. 
Sir John Hewett discussed the question of introducing the 
principle of communal representatibn into our local bodies, 
and declared himself against it. In his letter to the 
Government of India dated the 16th March 1908, he sa^ys. 
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that ‘‘ he agrees with the general consensns of opinion , 
DiScial and non -official, that there is no necessity for any 
radical change of principle, and the application to local 
bodies of any system of class representation appears to him 
nncalled for and inexpedient.” In the United Provinces 
the Mahomedans form 14 per cent, of the popnlation as 
against 84 per cent. Hindus. But in 1909, according to 
Sir JohnHewettj Mahomedan electors formed 23 per 
cent, of the total number of electors for district boards. 
, .... In as many as 29 districts out of 45, the propor- 
tion of Mahomedan members was greater than the pro- 
portion of Mahomedans to the total population.” Accord- 
ing to him, of 663 members of district boards, 445 were 
Hindus and 189 Mahomedans (exclusive of official mem- 
bers), 562 were Hindus and 310 were Mahomedans, and so 
while holding that the “Mahomedans were entitled to 
more than a proportional representation, it could not be 
said that the present system affected them unfavourably.” 
This was in 1909 ; in the middle of this year, after the 
issue of the “ Burn Circular,” the Local Government 
obtained fresh statistics on the point which show that at 
present in district boards there are 116 Hindu and 67 
Mahomedan elected members, 10 Hindu and 2 Maho- 
medan nominated members ; and in municipal boards 207 
Hindu and 89 Mahomedan elected members, and 36 Hindu 
and 36 Mahomedan nominated members. 

I think these figures conclusively prove that the 
Mahomedans of the CTnited Provinces have no real grie- 
vance in respect of their share in local self-government ; 
that, if anything, they enjoy, it is a disproportionately 
large representation in local bodies, to which the Hindus 
have never yet objected, because of the friendly relations 
existing between the two communities, but which they will 
now resent and justly resent, if the Mahomedans claim it 
as a matter of right, and the Government admits that 
right. 

The Burn Circular is based upon the false assump- 
tion that the Government having given certain pledges to 
Mahomedans in respect of their separate and excessive 
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representation in the Councils they are entitled to the 
same concession in respect of local bodies, and so it^ pro- 
poses that a certain proportion of their members in the 
boards should be secured to them by their separate elec- 
torate on the basis of their proportion in the general 
.population with 50 per cent, added to it, while they should 
be free to take part in the mixed electorates as it would 
be helpful in maintaining friendly relations between the 
two communities. I will only say that this solicitude for 
t promoting our unity is rather a heavy draft upon our 
•credulity. 

So this last proposal about the mixed electorates I 
dismiss without any further comment. But it is necessary 
to point out that the assumption as regards Lord Morley’s 
so-called pledges to Mahomedans is entirely unfounded, 
because in so far as he may be said to have given any 
pledge, it amounts only to this, that the representation of 
Mahomedans in the Councils should be, to use his own 
words, “ somewhat in excess of their numerical strength,” 
which is a very different thing from adding 50 per cent, to 
their representations, as has been done in the case of the 
•Legislative Councils. Anyhow there is no pledge as 
regards Mahomedan representation in local bodies whose 
functions are quite difierent from those of the Councils 
and are governed by a different set of principles. Nobody 
•has stated this point more ably or clearly than Sir John 
Hewett in his letter to which I have already referred. 

If the proposals contained in the Burn Circular be 
given effect to in any form whatever, the Hindus of the 
United Provinces, so far as local self-government is 
concerned, will be practically nowhere, and this would be 
an injustice and a humiliation to which I am sure they 
will not willingly submit. You are aware how much public 
•excitement there has been upon this matter, how even 
those classes who take little interest in politics, our taluq- 
dars and raises^ have come forward to take part in the 
agitation against the Burn Circular and how strongly that 
scheme has been condemned by the bulk of the Indian 
and an influential section of the Anglo-Indian press. Th& 
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separatist policy of our local Government has begun to 
Provinces, and a large section of 
the Mahomedans has been encouraged to demand 50 per 
rant, of representation in local bodies. I know this is not 
. the view of a considerable body of sensible Mahomedans • 
on the contrary some of their men of light and leading 
are strongly opposed to the separatist scheme, and what- 
ever may be their views as regards the expediency of the 

Jffesent system of Mahomedan representation in the Coun- 
cils they are at one with the Hindus in thinking that 
separatism in local bodies will be disastrous to the best 
interests of both the communities and will gravely imperil 
the chance of reconciliation between them. 

1 question of communal representation in 

local bodies has been raised in the United Provinces yet 
in my opinion, it affects all India. If the communal prin- 
ciple is adopted in one province, rest assured that other 
provinces will have to follow suit, soon or late. The Mus- 
represents the views of a considerable body of 
Mahomedans all over India, and communal representation 
in local bodies is one of its principal demands. If the 

Government concedes that demand in one province how 
canit iwst It in others? But another difficulty is sure to 
arise. The^ Hindus, if they fail in arresting the course of 
the separatist polioj', will never submit to joint electorates- 
along with separate Mahomedan electorates. They already 
demand total separation on the basis of numbers, if there 
is no chance of retaining the existing system. When both 
the parties demand complete separation, the Government 
can have no just ground for resisting it. But if complete 
sepa,ration is once allowed in the case of local bodies it 
■would become impossible to maintain joint electorates’ for 

the Coimeils for long, and when these disappear and the 
separatist spirit pervades the whole Indian system from 

top to bottom, all hopes for building up an Indian 
nationality must be abandoned for many generations 

I f®el this apprehension that 
I wish jO submit for your consideration one or two 
points regarding the far-reaching consequences of the 
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separatist policy both in local bodies and in the Legisla- 
tive Oouncils.. ^ 

First, what moral effect is likely to be produced by 
separatism plus class privileges upon our national charac- 
ter? Is it good that our political institutions should be 
placed before us in the light in which we should see that 
ignorance and knowledge, poverty and riches numercial 
strength and weakness stand on the same level so^ far as 
the possession of political rights is concerned ? If in every 
civilised country, knowledge, property and numbers are the 
measure of political fitness, what would be the effect upon 
our national character if we are accustomed to think that 
the reverse is the case here — that IMahomedans because 
they are Mahomedans deserve favour, that Hindus because 
they are Hindus deserve its opposite— that right and 
wrong are not in the nature of things but are the creations 
of Government ? Besides, what sort of citizens does the 
British Government wish to produce in India — such as 
shall be self-respecting and justice-loving, taught to love 
knowledge, truth, courage, independence and equality of 
civil rights, or, such as shall be unjust, corrupt, destitute 
of manliness, careless whether their political rights are 
respected by others or trampled under foot ? If the former, 
then Government must show that it values justice, and 
respects those who respect themselves. How can Govern- 
ment discharge its high and noble function if we are placed 
under institutions which are based upon a perversion of all 
’those high principles which we have hitherto been taught 
to hold sacred and inviolable ? 

Secondly, there is another moral danger with which 
the sepai^atist policy is sure to bring us face to face one 
day. The idea of a united Indian nation may not be very 
alluring to some people, and a section of the Mahomedans 
may, for the present, fail to i*ealize its true significance ; 
but the instructed classes do care for that ideal, and they 
see that it is meanced by separatism. Here they find 
themselves in disagreement with th^^ rulers, not only in 
matters of detail which can be managed by accommodation 
and compromise, but in a matter of vital principle in^ 
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respect of which no such management is possible. 
to help the Government in its measure is the first duty of 
every loyal citizen ; but to preserve the nation itself for 
which the Government exists and to oppose every measure- 
whieh threatens its existence now or in future, is an even 
more important duty. This is an accepted principle in 
every civilised country and is so here too, among those- 
who understand Western ideals. Is it then desirable that 
a considerable section of the educated classes should be' 
confronted by a situation in which they find that they 
cannot support Government policy? They must either 
approve Government’s actions against their nationalist 
ideal, or serve the nationalist ideal against Government 
policy. Both alternatives are difficult. If they submit 
to separatism, and in a country already torn by social and 
sectarian differences allow those difierences to be stereotyp- 
ed into the permanent features of their political institu- 
tions, in view of the expediencies of the day, they sacrifice- 
their most cherished convictions and destroy the nationa- 
list ideal. If they resist it, they weaken the chances of 
their securing the good-will of the Government, under 
which alone the idealisation of their nationalist ideal is 
possible. For it is as clear as day that British rule in 
India, with all its faults and failings, all the shadows res- 
ting upon its career, is yet the symbol, the pledge, the^ 
guarantee of peace and progress, knowledge and freedom ; 
to weaken it is to w<^aken the cause of civilisation. This 
is the dilemma which confronts the thinking portion of 
the Indian community, and there is no escape from it as 
long as, on the one hand, the people are taught, in colleges 
and schools and by hundred other means, western ideals 
of liberty and nationality, western conceptions of state 
duties and the right of individual man; while on the other, 
they have to live under institutions which contradict these 
ideas. Is it reasonable to expect a people living in the 
midst of these cross-currents of opposite and irreconcil- 
able forces, to give for any length of time their 
moral allegiance to one set of principles and their practical 
allegiance to another ? 
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" THE PUBLIC SE^ QUESTION. 

I wish to invite your attention foi’ a moment to tiie 
queshion of the employment of Indians in the higher 
grades of the Public Service, which has been before the 
Oovernm ent for nearly a century — a question with which 
are associated the noblest eiforts of some of our most 
distinguished men, among whom stands pre-eminent, the 
name of our Grand Old Man, Dadabhai Naoroji, to whose 
sagacious but passionate advocacy for more than half a 
century we owe a great debt in this as in so many other 
matters, and w^ho in the evening of a longt life spent in the 
service of his country, yet retains undiminished his inte- 
rest in the proper solution of that question. Gentlemen, so 
far as the views and keen intentions of the British Parlia- 
ment and British Sovereigns are concerned, we have nothing 
to complain of and everything to be thankful for. In 1833, 
the British Parliament passed a famous Statute to 
effect “ that no native of India shall, by reason only 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any 
of them, be disabled from holding any place^ 
office or employment under” the British Govern- 
ment ; and the Board of Directors pointed out 
Government of India that ‘‘ the meaning of the 
ment we take to be that there shall be no governing caste 
in British India ” and that “ fitness is henceforth to be 
the criterion of eligibility.” This parliamentary pledge 
was reaffirmed in the noble words of Queen Yictoria’s 
Great Proclamation of 1858, which we all know by heart. 
No effect was given to these pledges for nearly forty 
years. In 1870, for the first time, only one Indian was 
admitted to the Civil Service as against 825 Europeans, 
Those who want to know the history of these pledges up 
to date, ought to read the able and interesting pamphlet 
published by the Hon. Mr. N. Subba Kao Pantulu a 
months back. The opinions of some of the 
guished English statesmen connected with 
matters of history and have often 
quote a competent foreign observer, 
critic of the Indian Government and 
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Administrative Problems of India ” Lord Morley as well 
as the Civil Service has praised. M. Chailley says, ‘‘About 
the year 1880, then after fifty years, I will not say of 
good-will, but of attempts which were really honourable, 
the English had jiot yet succeeded in intimately connect- 
ing the natives with their administrative work. The 
Charter Acts of 1833 and 1853, the Proclamation of 1858 
and the Act of 1870, had all been inefficacious:” and he 
calls those pledges “ flattering words, solemn promises 
and blank cheques.” In 1875, Lord Lytton said : “ We 

all know that these claims and expectations never can or 
will be fulfilled. We have had to choose between prohi- 
biting them and cheating them ; and we have chosen the 
least straight-forward course.” And so it has happened 
that, as pointed out by the Hon. Mr. Subba Rao, “ from 
1870 to 1886. . . . . .there were 11 Indians as against 

■576 (Europeans) ; from 1886 to 1910, 68 as against 

. 1,235 Europeans. Thus, from 1853 up to date, there 
were only 80 Indians as against 2,636 Europeans, about 
3 per cent. At the present moment we find 64 Indians 
-as against 1,264 Europeans, a little over 5 per cent, of the 
i^otal strength of the Civil Service.” 

If this is our position in what is called the Indian 
Civil Service, let us see how we stand in other depart- 
ments of the Government. In the higher grades of the 
Police, our highest limit is 5 per cent. ; in the Political 
department, there is only one Indian. In the course of 
the Budget discussion in the early part of this year, Mr. 
'Gokhale quoted certain figures, the accuracy of which was 
not questioned by the Government, which have a melan- 
choly interest for the Indian people. In the Salt depart- 
ment in all India, excluding Madras, out of 30 officers on 
salaries ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 3,000 only 3 are 
Indians ; in the Customs, out of 21 officers with salaries 
ranging between Rs. 450 and Rs. 2,500 a month, only 
two are Indians ; in the Post Office, out of 41 appoint- 
ments with salaries between Rs. 500 and Rs. 3,500 a 
month, only 4 are held by Indians ; and these are on the 
lower rungs of the ladder ; in the Telegraphs, out of 86 
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appointments wifeh salaries between Bs, 500 and Rs. 3,000 
a month, only 3 are held by Indians ; in the Railways, 
out of 774 appointments with salaries between Bs, 500 
and Bs. 3,500, only ten are held by Indians. The official 
member for the Railways frankly avowed that Indians 
were not fit for the superior grades of service in his depart- 
ment. Thus do even high officials sometimes add insult 
to injury when they find no better defence for their fa- 
vourite course. 

This is not fulfilling the Parliamentary pledges, this 
is tantalising the Indian people. Lord Curzon realised 
this state of things, and throwing off the mask with char- 
acteristic boldness, gave the Indian people to understand 
that the Queen’s Proclamation might be treated as ah 
equivocal document, and that the bulk of the higher posts 
must be retained by Englishmen till the end of time. 
Lord Morley afterwards vigorously repudiated this petti- 
fogging construction of the Royal pledge ; but it must 
be confessed that Lord Curzon expressed the real senti- 
ment of the Anglo-Indian community at large. He ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the dominant class in its naked- 
ness ; but that sentiment sometimes appears in more 
respectable garbs. For instance, we are told that though 
Indians are very clever in passing examinations and are 
intelligent in many things, yet they are deficient in what 
is called ^character’ ; they lack certain mystic governing 
qualities which are the birth-right of an Englishman ; and 
that though they may do well enough as a superior order 
of clerks, or even as High Court judges, yet 
they are not quite fit for high executive and administra- 
tive offices. Now this word ‘character’ in the Anglo- 
Indian vocubulary, covers a multitude of excuses for ex- 
cluding Indians from the higher grades of the public 
service of their country, and when they claim any high 
posts all sorts of possible and impossible conditions are 
considered necessary for their fitness for those posts. Only 
the other day Lord Aiacdonnell objected to the appoint- 
ment of an Indian to the Governor-General’s Executive 
'Council on the ground that there was no such Indian in 
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all India in whom all India could repose perfect confidence. 
As if it were a self-evident truth that all India felt per-" 
^ tect confidence in every high British official ! With re- 
lerence to the qualifications demanded by some people of 
an ideal Anglo -Egyptian official, Lord Oormer relates 
an amusing ancedote in his book on “ Modern Egypt’' 
which illustrates my point. A lady once asked 
Madame de Stael to recommend a tutor for her 
boy. That tutor was to be a gentleman with per* 
feet manners and a thorough knowledge of 
the world, a classical scholar and an accomlpished 
linguist ; he was to exercise supreme authority over his 
pupil, and at the same time he was to show such a degree 
of tact that his authority was to be unfelt ; in fact, he 
was to possess almost every moral attribute and intellec- 
tual faculty and lastly he was to place all these qualitiesin 
the service of Madame de Stael’s friend for a very low 
salary. Madame de Stael replied. 

My dear, I perfectly understand the sort of man you want 
but I must tell you that if I find him I would marry him, * 

Now from w:hat I have just said, it must not be 
understood that we do not appreciate what the Govern- 
ment has done for us in this respect in recent times. The 
appointment of two Indians to the Secretary of State’s 
Council and an Indian to every Executive Council here 
'Was a great forward step in the right direction, which we 
owe entirely to Lord Morley’s powerful advocacy and 
influence, backed up by Lord Minto, but which was most 
strongly opposed by the bureaucracy here and their power- 
ful supporters in England. Lord Morley did indeed give 
effect to Queen Yictoria’s Proclamation, so far as it lay in 
nim, and he has thereby done something to raise the- 
character of British rule in this country. But we cannot 
always have a Lord Morley at the India Office and at the 
same time a Viceroy like Lord Minto. They did what 
two great and generous-hearted statesmen could do ; but 
the real evil lies in the system under wffiich Indians can 
never f^rly compete witn Englishmen, and which the occa- 
sional efforts of exceptional statesmen cannot change,. 
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l 3 ecause it is supported by the vested interests of the most 
powerful body of Englishmen in India. There is only one' 
way in which some change of a permanent chai’acter may 
be effected in the existing system and justice may be done- 
to Indians, and that is to grant us the boon of “ simul- 
taneous examinations’’ for the Indian Civil Service. 

This is an old grievance of the Indians. Sixty years 
ago the justice of this grievance was felt and admitted by 
the English statesmen of the day. In 1853, Lord Stanley 
(afterwards Earl of Derby) said in Parliament. ‘‘ He 
could not refrain from expressing his' conviction that, in 
refusing to carry on examinations in India and in England 
- — a thing that was easily practicable — the Government 
wei’8, in fact, negativing that which they declared to be^ 
one of the principal objects of their Bill, and confining 
the Civil Service, as heretofore, to Englishmen. That 
result was unjust, and he believed it would be most per- 
nicious.” In 1860, the Secretary of State appointed a* 
Committee of five distinguished (Anglo-Indians all mem- 
bers of the India Council) to report as to how effect could 
be given to the Parliamentary pledges. And they recom- 
mended simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service,, 
to be held in India and England. However, nothing 
further was done, and so nine years later, the Duke of 
Argyll (then Secretary of State for India) said in Parlia- 
ment: 

If the only door of admission to the Civil Service of India 
is a competitive examination carried on in London, what chance or 
what possibility is there of natives acquiring that fair share in the- 
administration of their own country which their education and 
ability would enable them to fulfil, and therefore entitle them to 
possess ? 

In 1893, the House of Commons adopted a resolu- 
tion in favour of simultaneous examinations, which the 
Secretary of State sent to the Government of India for 
their opinion, laying down the condition : 

That it is indispensable that an adequate number of the 
members of the Civil Service shall always be Europeans, and that 
no scheme would be admissible which does not fulfil that essential 
condition. 
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The Seci’etaiy of State’s “ essential conditions’’’ 
furnished a sufficient execuse to the Government of India 
for reporting against the advisability of giving effect at 
all to the resolution of the House of Commons* And no 
English or Anglo-Indian statesman has touched that ques- 
tion since, Only the other day in the course of the 
debate on the Hon. Mr, Subba Eao’s Eesolution on the 
Public Service question, Mr. (now Sir Archdale) Earle, 
speaking for the Government said that the Government of 
India could give him no encouragement in that respect. 

Now, whatever excuse may be devised for the mono- 
poly of the Indian Civil Service by Englishmen, to deny 
the boon of simultaneous examinations to India is vir- 
tually to reduce the Royal and Parliamentary pledges to a 
dead letter and tell them in so many words that however 
able and qualified they may be, they must remain content 
with such crumbs as may fall from the table of the ruling 
class ; that although in the Indian States they may rise 
to the highest positions, yet under the British Govern- 
ment they must abandon that hope ; that though to 
administer the country through Indian agency would be 
more economical, yet an expensive foreign agency must be 
maintained in the interest of race ascendancy. But this 
is an impossible system and must be reformed — the earlier 
the better for all concerned. The statesmen of other days 
foresaw the situation which has now arisen and told their 
■countrymen how to meet it. Some sixty years ago that 
famous Anglo-Indian statesman, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone wrote as follows : — 

I conceive that the administration of all the departments of 
a great country b3»' a small number of foreign visitors in a state of 
isolation, produced by a difference of religion, ideas and manners 
which cut them off from ail intimate communication with the 
people, can never be contemplated as a permanent state of things. 
I conceive also that the progress of education among the natives 
renders such a scheme impracticable. 

Only the other day, while reviewing Sir H. Cotton’s 
recently published book, Mr. Frederic Harrison remarked: 

The stock objection that Indians of requisite energy and 
sagacity, such as statesmanship demands, cannot be pro- 
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duced among these millions, is shown to be an obsolete pre- 
judice. There is an ample store of able men to take the 
task of government into their hands if they were trusted. 
But the old bureaucratic prejudice bars the way.” Yes it is 
the bureaucratic prejudice which stands in the way of our 
demand ; it is the bureaucracy whose interests are threat- 
ened and who have always opposed the introduction of 
simultaneous examinations because they know that it would 
seriously afiect their monopoly in the higher grades of 
the Public Service. 

The question of the employment of Indians in the 
higher grades of the Public Service is not a question of 
mere loaves and hshes, it is not a question which afiects 
a very limited class of educated Indians only, but one 
which affects the whole Indian people, because it touches 
the sentiment of their national self-respect, and is inti- 
mately connected with their most legitimate ambitions 
and aspirations. Foreign rule is generally considered an 
evil, not only because it is materially disadvantageous to 
the ruled but because it hurts some of the noblest of 
human sentiments. It is disliked because the dominant 
class is allowed privileges which are denied to the subject 
races. If British rule in India is to be looked upon by 
the people not as an alien but a national government, 
differential treatment based upon distinctions of race must 
be abandoned and equal treatment accorded to all as we 
were promised by the Sovereign and Parliament. India 
feels the injustice of the present system — the inequality 
of treatment in the field of the Public Service. I^Tothing 
can convince the Indian that though he may be fit for the 
Prime Ministership of Hyderabad, he is unfit for a Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship or even a Chief Commissionership in 
British India. It is the bar sinister of race which is res- 
ponsible for our exclusion from the highest posts in our 
own country ; and it is when viewed in this light that 
British rule, with alj' its ideals and generous professions 
compare so unfavourably with Moghal rule in its palmiest 
days. They deceive themselves who think that the Indian 
demand in respect of the Public Service is the demand of: 
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-a small sectioa of the educated community in which the 
people are not interested ; for no people, however servile 
•or inert, willingly submit to political disabilities, and no 
foreign government can ever become really popular which 
•emphasises its foreign character by having a governing 
caste of its own. In every country it is only a few who 
•can expect to hold the highest offices ; but the mere fact 
that these offices are open to all exercises a stimulating effect 
upon the national energies and supplies a most powerful 
impetus to progress. 

It is a very shallow view of the springs of political action in 
•community, says Mill, which thinks such things unimportant 
because the number of those in a position actually to profit by the 
concession might not be very considerable. That limited number 
would be composed precisely of fchose who have most moral power 
over the rest ; and men are not so destitute of the sense of eollee- 
tive degradation as not to feel the withholding of an advantage 
from even one person, because of a circumstance which they all 
have in common with him, an affront to all. 

It is absolutely necessary for the good of India 
that British rule should endure ; but then it must base 
itself upon the genuine regard and affection of the 
Indian people, and the only way to win their genuine re- 
gard and affection is to make them know and feel that 
they are the equal subjects of the British Crown and en- 
joy to the full the rights and privileges of British citizen- 
ship. Short-sighted is that statesmanship which ignores 
this capital fact of the present situation. You may do 
everything with bayonets except sit upon them, said a 
great European statesman ; and our rulers must know 
that the old India has passed or is fast passing away and 
a new India has arisen which has learnt their ideas and is 
inspired by their ideals, that the tidal wave of the new 
spirit which is transforming all Asia is passing over this 
country also, and that the claim of her people to equal 
treatment in the Public Service can no longer be safely 
ignored. The age of pledges and professions is past ; if 
Indian sentiment is to be conciliated, the good faith of our 
rulers must be attested by actual deeds. 
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HINDU AND MUSBIM UNIVERSITIES. 

Among the many important questions that have been 
prominently before the public and the Government, that of 
education on national lines has found expression in the 
schemes of the Hindu and Mahomedan universities, and 
that for mass education, in Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary 
Education Bill. That education is one of the noblest gifts 
of England to India is generally admitted ; but Lord Cur- 
zon evidently thought otherwise, and so he passed certain 
measures which had the effect of narrowing the area of 
high education and making it more expensive. It came to 
be said in his time that Indians were over- educated, that 
education had turned their heads and that they had be- 
come so numerous that the Government did not know 
what to do with them. Lord Curzoffs Universities Act 
excited wide-.spread dissatisfaction both among Hindus and 
Mahomedans, but was strongly supported by the bureau- 
cracy, and it became apparent to the people that the rulers 
■of our day had different educational ideals from those 
which had inspired Bentinck and Macaulay. Thoughtful 
men of all communities have always felt the necessity of 
independent institutions which, while supplementing the 
efforts of Government to disseminate education, will sup- • 
ply the deficiencies of the present system and adapt it to 
India’s particular conditions and requirements. It is in 
this view, I believe, that the Hindu and Muslim University 
schemes have been promulgated, and pace critics of the 
type of a learned judge of the Madras High Court, I feel 
sure we all have watched with admiration the noble efforts 
of the promoters of both the schemes, and while congratu- 
lating them on the magnificent response their appeals have 
evoked from their respective co-religionists, we wish them 
complete success and trust the Government will not only 
help them to make the Universities accomplished facts but 
will allow them to be really independent non- official insti- 
tutions. While at this I cannot pass over Mr. Justice 
Bankaran Nair’s altogether unjust condemnation of the 
Hindu religion. Mr. Sankaran ITair is an able and in- 
dependent man, and I believe that in what he said he was 
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actuated by the best of motives. NevertbelesSj be has 
been guilty of a most deplorable error and has brought 
baseless accusations against the Hindu religion as it has- 
been preached and practised by the choicest spirits of our- 
race from the dim dawn of history down to the present 
day— -a rdigion which in spite of its many faults and* 
aberrations produced a noble civilization and built up a 
social fabric that has stood firm and unshaken amid the- 
wrecks of nations and the storms of fate. It is reckless 
writings like Mr. Nairas which are made use of by our 
political opponents who attack Hinduism in the columns of' 
the Tinies^ with the deliberate object of discrediting our 
political movement in the eyes of the British public. 

THE ELEMBNTABY EBUCATIOH BILL. 

While the universities movement is an indication of 
our national activity in the sphere of high education, the- 
discussion started by Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education 
Bill show that we are becoming alive to the importance of 
improving the mental condition of the masses, The charge 
is often brought against the educated class that they are 
indifferent to the well-being of the general community and- 
care for nothing’ beyond the satisfaction of their own 
political ambition, Mr. Gokhale’s Bill is a sufficient ans- 
wer to that charge. Mr. Gokhale, with that political 
prescience and practical sagacity which stand out pre- 
eminent among his many and varied endowments, has 
raised a question which will never go to sleep again, and 
has thereby written his name in the history of his country. 
In one sense, the question of elementary education for 
India is an old one. So far back as 1854, the famous 
Education Dispatch of Sir Charles Wood impressed upon 
the Government of India the importance of the question 
and laid upon them the duty of educating the masses. 
The Education Commission of 1882 again emphasised the 
importance of mass education. Some halting steps in that 
direction were taken from time to time by Government. 
Later on, something was done in Lord Curzon’s time and 
a little more has been accomplished since. Still, how little 
has been achieved — -how much more remains to be done- 
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would appear from certain figures cited by Mr. Gokbala 
in bis speech on the introduction of his Bill in the Imperial 
Council, In India, according to the census of 1901, less 
than 6 per cent, of the whole population could read and 
write, while even in Russia the proportion of literates was 
25 per cent. As regards attendance at school, last year in 
America 2 1 per cent, of the whole population were receiv- 
ing elementary education ; in Great Britain and Ireland ^ 
from 20 to 17 per cent. ; in Japan 11 per cent. ; in Russia 
between 4 and 5 per cent., while in India the proportion 
was 1*9 per cent. In most of the European countries 
elementary education is both compulsory and free ; in India 
it is neither compulsory nor free. As regards the ex- 
penditure on elementary education in some of the count- 
ries referred to by Mr. Gokhale, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that while in the United States of America, the ex- 
penditure per head of the population is 165., in England 
and Wales 10s , in Japan I 5 . 2d., and in Russia in 
India it is barely one penny. And the result of this parsi- 
money in education and extravagance in the military and' 
other departments is that for mental backwardness India is 
a bye- word among the nations of the world. It is to re- 
medy this evil — to wipe away this stain — that Mr. Gok- 
hale has brought in his Bill — a most modest and cautious 
measure when you consider how limited, tentative and 
hedged round with a number of safeguards against preci- 
pitate action it is, how careful of the prejudices and suscep- 
tibilities of the people and how moderate in its demand 
upon the public purse. The Bill is not a perfect measure, 
which perhaps no measure is, and may have to undergo 
several changes before it becomes law ; but if we are to 
have elementary education for the masses, there is no es- 
cape from its two fundamental principles, compulsion and 
education rate. The principle of compulsion is suggested 
by the practical experience of the whole civilized world ; 
and no argument has yet convinced me that, with proper 
safeguards it is not equally applicable to India, 

As regards the provisions for the levy of a special 
education rate, I for one agree with those who think that 
. 67 ' 
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the whole liability for elementary education rests upon the 
rshoulders of Government ; but when the Government says 
it cannot afford the cost of such a measure, then the only 
xjourse left open to us is to draw upon our own limited 
resources in the shape of a local education rate and ask 
the Government to contribute a certain proportion from 
its own exchequer. If we care for mass education — if we 
feel that we owe a duty to those who cannot help them- 
selves— then we ought not to grudge a small local educa- 
tion rate, which will fall upon us no doubt, but which we 
should be prepared to bear in the cause of our own people. 

But besides those who object to the principle of com- 
pulsion and those who object to free elementary education 
■on financial grounds, there are some who object to it on 
social and political grounds. To those who are opposed 
to it because they dread the loss of their menial servants, 
and desire that millions of poor men may remain steeped 
in ignorance so that a few wealthy magnates may live in 
luxury, I have nothing to say ; but I am surprised that 
even in some respectable English journals opposition has 
been offered to Mr. Gokhale’s . Bill on the ground that 
education would create political discontent among the 
masses and thus tend to disturb the even tenor of British 
rule in India. We are seriously told by these public in- 
structors that the safety of British rule in India lies in 
the ignorance of its subject people and that their advance 
in knowledge and intelligence would make them dis- 
affected towards it. On the contrary, we who are not 
intelligent as these English journalists think that the 
economic and political changes of recent years make it more 
necessary than ever that the people should be educated, 
that when the basis of popular institutions has been laid in 
this country it has become of the utmost importance that 
the electorates should be intelligent and instructed and 
that the only way to enable the masses to appreciate 
British rule is to communicate to them something of that 
knowledge which is the glory of Western civilization. 
XTpon this point my answer is in the following words of 
Lord Cromer 
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It; is on every ground of the highest imporfcanGe that a sustain- 
ed effort should be made to place elementary edueafeion in Egypt 
on a sound footing. The schoolmaster is abroad in the land. We 
may wish him well, but no one who is interested in the future of 
the country should blind himself to the fact that his sueeessful 
advance carries with it certain unavoidable disadvantages. The 
process of manufacturing demagogues has, in fact, not only 
already begun but may be said to be well advanced. The in tell eo- 
tual phase through which India is now passing stands before the 
world as a warning that it is unwise, even if it be not dangerous, to 
create too wide a gap between the state of education of the 
higher and of the lowest classes in an Oriental country governed 
under the inspiration of a Western democracy. High education 
cannot and ought not to be cheeked or discouraged. The policy 
-advocated by Macaulay is sound. Moreover, it is the only policy 
worthy of a civilized nation. But if it is to be carried out without 
• danger to the State, the ignorance of the masses should be temper- 
ed pa7^i passu witb the inteileetual advance of those who are des- 
tined to be their leaders. It is neither wise nor just that the peo- 
ple should be left incellectually defenceless in the presence of the 
hare-brained and empirical projects which the political charlatan 
himself but half -educated, will not fail to pour into their credulous 
ears. In this early part of the twentieth century there is no pos- 
sible general remedy against the demagogue except that which con- 
sists in educating those who are his natural prey^to such an extent 
that they may, at all events, have some chance of discerning the 
imposture which but too often lurks beneath his perfervid 
eloquence and political quackery. 

In spite of objections as I have just noticed, the 
Elmentary Education Bill has met with a hearty response 
from the whole country. The Hindus are enthusiastic 
about it ; and so are the Mahomedans with the exception of 
some familiar figures on the public stage. The Aga Khan 
the recognised leader of the educated Muslim community* 
sounded the true note in his speech at the Mahomedan 
Educational Conference at Delhi which shows that he is 
even a more thorough-going advocate of compulsory and 
iree primary education than any Hindu is. 

It is the duty of Government, he said, to supply crimarv 
education to the masses which is beyond th# means 
scope of voluntary efforts in any civilized country. ... . i 

also delighted that an enlightened public opinion has so unmistak- 
ably pronounced itself in favour of compulsory universal education 
•Gentleman, believe me no country can ever fiaurish or make its 
mark as a nation as long as the principle of compulsion is absent 
3.he colossal ignorance of the Indian masses militates Bgainsfe 
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lariiting them as a nation ; and the ideal of a nnited nation is am 
ideal which we mnst constantly cherish. 

And addressing his co-religionists he said : 

You stand to gain more by the carrying out of .the principles 
of the Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s Bill than any other section of the peo- 
ple in India, provided care is taken in the adjustment of details. 

These are wise words, and I trust the Muslim League 
will take them to heart. An influential section of the 
Anglo-Indian press is also on our side upon this question, 
and the Government of India and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are both sympathetic, as is amply demonstrated by 
the terms* in which the Durbar grant of Rs. 50 lakhs for 
popular education was announced. Opposed to us are the 
Local Governments and the bulk of the Indian Civil Service; 
but in this respect they are only true to their time- 
honoui*ed traditions, and if the decision of the Imperial 
Government depends altogether upon their advice, then we 
must not expect to get compulsory education for another 
fifty years. Speaking for myself, I may be allowed to say 
this, that I attach so much importance to this question 
that if all the recent reforms were placed on one side and 
free and compulsory primary education for the 
masses on the other, and I were asked to make my choice 
between them, I would not hesitate for a moment in 
choosing the latter, because 1 look upon it as the one 
agency which will lift up the whole nation to a higher 
level of intelligence and fit it to play its proper part in the 
civilization of the w’orld. 

* OTHEB QUESTIONS. 

There are some other questions which are important 
and pressing for solution ; but I have taken up so much of 
your time that I dare not even touch them. For instance 
there is the question of the status of Indians * in British 
Colonies— specially in South Africa, which is a most painful 
question wlipn we consider how we have been treated in 
this matter by the Imperial Government itself, although 
we have every reason to express our gratitude to the 
Government of India for its services on our behalf. Again 
the question of the separation of executive and judicial 
functions has been before the Government for a quarter ofl 
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a century, and only two years ago we were told that th© 
Government was devising some means to give eSect to 
that reform. But experience has taught us that it is 
extremely difficult to induce the official hens to produce 
eggs, and when it does produce any, it takes precious long 
time in hatching them. Lastly, there is the cjuestion of 
Police reform, which is most urgently needed, which has 
lately attracted the attention of the Government, and in 
respect of which I believe some legislation is in contempla- 
tion. The Police, while it affects the daily life of the 
people, is the weakest spot in the Indian Administration, 
and yet it is curious that any criticism levelled against it 
excites the greatest resentment of the official class. We 
can never be too much thankful to Mr. Mackarness for his 
just exposure of our Police system, and although his 
pamphlet was proscribed by the Government — was this 
because it told the truth ? — yet it called forth an amount 
•of searching criticism which has at last opened the eyes of 
our rulers, and the very veiled and cautious statements of 
the present Under-Secretary of State show that though for 
* reasons of State ’ he thought it his duty to denounce Mr. 
Mackarness, yet truth is beginning to prevail against 
official scoffi.ngs, and we trust that reforms on the lines 
suggested by him and other liberal-minded politicians will 
be undertaken. It is absolutely necessary that the con- 
fession of accused persons should not be recorded by any 
•one excepting the trying magistrate under such conditions 
as shall absolutely exclude all police induence. At least 50 
per cent, of the political prosecutions would never have 
taken place if the Police had done their duty. 

COHCIiUSIOH. 

Gentlemen, this is a very rapid survey of the present 
political situation, as it strikes me, and I think it clearly 
shows that while the manifold blessings of British rule ar© 
undeniable, there are certain grievances which are equally 
undeniable and need redress. English education and a 
closer contact with the West have raised our intelligence 
and expanded our vision ; the example of English enter- 
prise has given us new ideals of citizenship and inspired us 
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%itli n^w eoDceptions of national duties. A genuine* 
craving for popular institutions is observable on all sidesj. 
and the whole country feels the vivifying touch of the 
spirit of nationalism, which lies at the bottom of what is 
called Indian unrest, and which in various forms and dis- 
guises pervades strife and inspires endeavour. And so the 
ideal of self-government within the Empire has come to be 
cherished by some of the best men of our generation, and 
with the co-operation of Englishmen they hope to realise 
it one day. For we must bear this in mind, that the 
destinies of India and England are now linked together, 
and that in order to succeed in our political struggles it is 
indispensable that the sympathies of the English people 
should be enlisted on our side. But above all, we must 
instruct and organise our own public opinion, which is often 
a slow and difficult work. In the pursuit of a high ideal 'vve 
must not forget the difficulties that beset our path. Long 
and weary is the journey, said Burke, that lies before those 
who undertake to mould a people into the unity of a nation. 
Our agitation in order to be effective must be national not 
sectarian, persistent not spasmodic, directed by intelligence 
and wisdom and not impulsive, and reckless. Enthusiasm 
is good, and idealism is good, and even crying for the moon, 
is sometimes good ; and I for one sympathise with those 
who are called \dsionaries and dreamers, for I know that in 
every active and reforming body there is always an extreme 
wing that is not without: its uses in great human move- 
ments. I know that moderation sometimes means indiffer- 
ence and caution timidity, and I hold that India needs bold 
and enthusiastic characters— not men of pale hopes and 
middling expectations, but courageous natures, fanatics in 
thecauseoftheireountry— 

Whose breath is agitation. 

And whose life a storm whereon they ride. 

But enthusiasm and idealism cannot achieve impossi- 
bilities. Human nature is conservative and national pro- 
gress is slow of foot. First the blade, then the ear, and 
"after that the corn in the ear — this is the law of nature, 
Self-Government, such as obtains in British Colonies, is 
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a noble ideal, and we are perfectly justified in keeping that 
befi)re our eyes ; but is it attainable to-day or to-morrow 
or even in the lifetime of the present generation ? Con-- 
sider where we stand in the scale of civilisation, when we 
have only 4 women and 18 men per thousand who are 
literate ; when there are millions of our countrymen 
whom we look upon as untouchables,” when we have 
about a hundred thousand widows of less than five years, 
and caste rules still forbid sea- voyage, and Mr. Basu’s- 
Special Marriage Bill is condemned as a dangerous innova-- 
tion ; when many Hindus do not sufficiently realise the 
fact that there are 65 million Mahomedans whose interests 
and feelings have to be called for and the Mahomedans 
are equally oblivious of the interests and feelings of 240 
million Hindus— when this is the condition to which we 
have been brought by centuries of decay and degradation, 
to talk of a national government for India to-day is to 
make ourselves the laughing-stock of the civilised world. 
Agitate for political rights by all means, but do 
not forget that the true salvation of India lies in the ame- 
lioration of its social and moral conditions. 

Gentlemen, pardon me for speaking to you so frankly 
but I owe it to you and to myself to tell you what I feel» 
in the innermost depth of my heart upon the general ques- 
tions which are confronting us to-day. I am no pessimist 
I recognise the difficulties of the high task which our duty 
to our Motherland has laid upon us, but I am not discou- 
raged or daunted by them. I have faith in the just and 
righteous instincts of the English people, and I have faith, 
in the high destinies of my own race. We were a great 
people once ; we shall be a great people again. Patience^ 
courage, self-sacrifice are needed on our part ; and wisdom, 
foresight,* sympathy and faith in their own traditions on 
the part of our rulers ; and I firmly believe that both are 
beginning to realise their duty and that the day will come 
— be it soon or late — when this period of suffering and’ 
strife shall come to an end, and India on the stepping 
stones of her dead self, shall rise to higher stages of 
national existence. 


Twenty-seventh Congress — Banhipore — 1912, 


BAG BAHADUR B. N. MUDHOLBAR. 

Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentletnen, — I am 
verj grateful to you for the signal honour you have 
conferred upon me by electing me President of this year’s 
session of the Indian ISTational Congress. It is the highest 
dignity ’Which an Indian can aspire to obtain at the hands 
of his countrymen. Deeply indebted as I am to you for 
the confidence and trust I’eposed in me I depend upon 
your kind co-operation and indulgence to discharge satis- 
factorily the responsible work entrusted to me. 

THE AIM OF THE CONGRESS. 

Brother- delegates, the sons of India have before them 
a high and mighty task which is as noble as it is arduous. 
Born and placed in a country on which nature has shower- 
*ed her rich gifts bountifully and the inheritors of great 
oivilizations, lofty ideals and stirring traditions, the 
Hindus, the Mahomedans, the Parsis, the Christians of 
this land have a mission as inspiring and as glorious as any 
that has moved ancient and modern nationalities to achieve 
feats of renown or conquests over mind. To create a nation 
by the fusion of what is jeeringly called a jumble of races, 
■castes and creeds, to weld together communities which 
have often been in sharp antagonism to one another, to 
wipe ofi* the memories of centuries of rivalry and hostility 
•and reconcile conflicting aims and ideals, to develop unity 
and solidarity amongst them, to raise their intellectual 
power to the highest attainable point, to secure for them 
a position of equality and respect among the nations of 
the world : this and nothing less is the work before them. 
And this and none other has been the object set before 
itself by the Congress. ^ 
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The basic principles of the Oongress, on the lines of 
'Which our work has been carried on these 27 years and 
which are embodied in the Congress creed, constitute a 
goal which, while it is the only one possible and attainable, 
is also elevating and inspiring to a high souled people. The 
British rule is recognised by all rational and thoughtlul 
persons to be a Providential dispensation, destined to con- 
tribute to the material, moral and political elevation of this 
land. It has brought about conditions which made a unit- 
ed India and an Indian nation possible. It has supplied 
the gaps and the deficiencies which existed in the Hindu 
and Mahomedan politics and in their political conceptions. 
It is affording the training, the txdal and the probation 
necessary for the establishment of the representative form 
of government, the only one under which a self-respecting 
nation can consent to live. Subjects of the same Sovereign, 
governed by the same laws, living under the same adminis- 
tration, common interests, common disabilities and com- 
mon responsibilities have generated a sense of unity and a 
feeling of brotherhood such as never existed before. Their 
minds expanded and their intellectual horizon widened by 
the study of the literature, history and political philosophy 
of the West ; Indians have come to appreciate the higher 
political life developed in Great Britain and other western 
countries and to long for its introduction in India. British 
subjects, they claim the full rights of British citizenship. 
Members of a world-wide empire, they want to be placed 
on a footing of equality with the people of the most advanc- 
ed parts of it. 

This is our goal, and we aim at attaining it by consti- 
tutional procedure and by peaceful methods. 

OUR IDEAL, 

This goal is set up for the purpose of attaining a great 
ideal. A political organisation though the Congress 
is, we do not I’egard politics as everything, as the be-all 
and end-all of- life. Political rights and privileges, 
•politica] institutions, political power itself are only means 
to an eiid. They are useful only in that they facilitate 
"the establishment of that higher, more harmonious, more 
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perfected life in which men dedicate and consecrate them- 
selves to the service of their fellow-creatures and the slorT 
of God. 

Brethren, the people of India have a great mission 
to fulfil, a great part to play in the progress of the world. 
The reconciliation, of jarring creeds, the harmonising of all 
religions, the unification of all faiths, the spiritualisation 
of life in which, in the language of the holy Bhagavadgita,. 
every thought, every word, every deed ought to be con- 
secjrated to God, is the task assigned to us. And it is to 
enable us to effectually perform this sacred duty that we 
are striving for the establishment of a social organization 
in which peace and order reign, which enjoys immunity 
from external trouble and aggression, in which knowledge- 
and devotion flourish and in which love for one another 
and for the whole human race, aye, for all sentient things 
is the basis of life. 

BEHAE. 

There is a peculiar appropriateness in directing our 
thoughts for a moment to the spiritual basis of our poli- 
tical work, the inner spring of our activities, on this 
occasion when in completing the fourth Saptaka (cycle 
of seven years) of its existence, the Congress has at the 
invitation of the leaders of Behar come to Pataliputra,, 
the renowned capital of Magadha. A powerful king- 
dom from the Mahabharat times when the redoubtable- 
Jarasandha reigned over it, and a mightier empire in the 
times of the Maurya Ohandragupta, Bimbasara and Asoka,. 
Behar’s ancient eminence is placed on a still higher 
pedestal by its being the country which gave birth to 
Gautama and Mahavira, the land which sent to distant 
climes the light and messages of peace, of universal love, 
of universal compassion. And though the turn of the* 
wheel of fortune brought centuries of humbler condition 
the constitution this year of Behar along with Orissa and 
Ohota Nagpur into a province is an augury of the return 
of your former greatness and the forerunner of a higher 
fortune. Foremost among those who have been devoting 
themselves to unite in brotherly relations the Mahome- 
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dans and Hindus, you, men of Behar, have before you not 
only that great task, but the higher one of resuming the 
work of your forefathers to carry to all parts of this great 
continent a rejuvenated faith of universal fraternity and 
love. 

MR. HUME. 

It is the belief in the loftiness of the mission of the 
Congress and faith in the great future of India which 
attracted to it the services and devotion of liigli-souled 
Englishmen like Sir William Wedderburn, the late Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Sir Henry Cotton, and of that great, good man 
Allan Octavian Hume. Brother- delegates, when we met 
last year this season, in Calcutta, we congratulated our- 
selves upon Mr. Hume being still left to us, and felicitated 
him upon the partial consummation of his desires and the 
accomplishment of the most important item of the Cong- 
ress programme. He is now no more! The father, the 
founder of the Congress, he who worked for it day and 
night, winter and summer, through good repute and 
ill, to tend, to nourish the child of his affection, he 
who in the most critical and difficult period of its 
existence laboured for it as no other man did, has 
gone, and we all mourn his loss as that of a parent. Jt 
was my privilege to come into close and personal 

contact with him at the time when his energies 
were still vigorous. I witnessed not only the intense 
assiduity and application which he brought to bear upon 
his self-imposed task but saw every moment manifesta- 
tions of the depth, the profoundity of his love and affection 
for India. To our work he applied his great faculties, his 
clear and penetrating vision and his literary talents with 
the whole* hearted ness of a devotee. For us he incurred 
the anger and hatred of men of his race, suffered obloquy 
and contumely and ungrudgingly bore even persecution. 
Abandoning all thoughts of enjoying his well-earned repose 
after years of hard, conscientious official work and giving 
up his favourite scientific pursuits which had secured him 
a recognition from eminent savants, he devoted his disci- 
plined mind and his energies unstintedly to the rearing of' 
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liis child, even when he was visited with one of the greatest 
domestic calamities which can befall a man and his heart 
was bleeding with a great sorrow. Ladies and gentlemen, 
it is very doubtful if the Congress plant would have been 
the hardy tree that it now is, if there had not been 
Mr. Hume to water and tend it in the years of its infancy 
and to protect it against the furious blasts of attacks and 
persecution. The progress of the reform movement in 
India and the victory it achieved within seven years of the 
founding of the Congress, were mainly due to the net work 
of organisations brought into existence in this country 
under his guidance and the vigorous newspaper and plat- 
form campaign carried on in England by his efforts 
and those of his coadjutors, Sir William Wedderburn, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and the late Mr. William Digby. 
When advancing years, persistent illness and domestic 
sorrows rendered him incapable of continuing his former 
work, his heart was still in India ; and oft from his sickbed 
did he send stirring, warming, enlivening appeals and ex- 
hortations to cheer our drooping energies in the days of 
reaction and to rouse us into activity when we were 
slackening in our efforts. 

Brethren, he was 

One who never turned hia back hut marohed breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed though right were worsted wrong would 

triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 

Men like him and Sir William Wedderburn belong to 
-all climes and to all countries. His was a pure, loving, 
saintly life, devoid of selfishness and pettiness. We owe 
him gratitude, affection, love, reverence. May his soul 
attain that higher plane of elevation for which it was 
qualified by a life of meritorious deeds. 

TRUE HUME MEMOEIAL. 

The question of a suitable memorial to our departed 
great leader is engaging the attention of prominent Con- 
gressmen, and there is no doubt that Indians will not fail 
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to testify their reverence and affection for him. His most 
permanent memorial, far more lasting than any work of 
bronze or marble or any architectural structure, will be the 
shrine erected in the tabernacle of the heart of a grateful 
and loving people, who will for ever cherish his memory, 
with or without a visible token, just as the memory of 
Moses or Aaron continues dear to Israelites even unto this 
day, thousands of 3^ears after their entry into the Promis- 
ed Land. Gentlemen, in no better way can Congressmen 
and Indians of all shades of political opinion demonstrate 
their admiration and esteem for one who made such sacrifi- 
ces for their good than by continuing the work of national 
unification of mental, moral and economic regeneration,, 
and of the promotion of British and Indian unity. 

In one respect Mr. Hume was indeed more fortunate 
than Moses ; for it was permitted to him not only to 
have a sight of the Promised Land but to see his people 
make their entry therein and to witness that they had 
some taste of the milk and honey of political life. It is 
true we are still far away from the Holy City and cannot 
say when our nation will be vouchsafed the blessed 
privilege of the sight of the Holiest of the Holy and of 
entry therein. But sure as day follows night shall we 
attain this consummation of our highest desires, if we 
are but faithful to the great men who joined to found 
the Congress, adhere to the principles laid down by 
Hume, Wedderburn, Dadabhai, Ranade, Bonnei’jee and’ 
follow the path marked out b}^ them. 

EECENT TEOUBLES. 

Like the Israelites of old we too had our wanderings 
in the desert, our trials, our temptations, our doubts of 
the goodness of the Lord, the revolt of some of our 
countrymen against His authority, their worship of the 
golden calf. But all that has passed away like a hide- 
ous nightmare, never to return we devoutly trust. It 
was indeed a dark period of storm and stress, when the 
distrust and resentment produced by the smothering of 
Just and long cherished aspirations, by the open fiout. 
ing by the head of the Indian Government of legitimt^, 
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ideals, and the undisguised attempt to nullify Royal 
pledges and Parliamentary rights, while they filled the 
true friends of English and Indian union with grief and 
^sorrow and produced deplorable aberrations among some 
unthiiiking persons and impatient spirits. To the deep 
gloom and uneasiness of the regime of reaction and the 
■ascendency of autocratic methods, when even hopeful 
and sanguine temperaments had fallen into dejection aM 
despondency,' succeeded an interval of suspense, when 
the mind trembled between alternate hopes and fears, 
•anxious to find out whether the Liberal party would 
•prove true to its traditions, and whether the great philo- 
sopher-statesman whose words of wisdom had carried 
instruction and consolations to thousands, would give 
•practial effect to the principles expounded by him. These 
4iimes of tribulation, of anxiety, of suspense, have been 
lollowed by a happier period, when a substantial portion 
of our most important demand having been granted, winter 
has turned into spring under the beneficent rays of the 
•sun of reform and conciliation. 

THE NEW EEA. 

In the development of this policy of conciliation and 
reform, the year 1912 was as memorable as the year 1911 , 
In continuance of that noble and wise policy which has 
won for His Majesty the abiding affection, gratitude, 
attachment and loyalty of the Indian people, and which 
■found a fitting expression in the momentous announce- 
ments made at Delhi, his Majesty made, in the course 
of the functions and ceremonials held at Calcutta, de- 
clarations which not only created unbounded enthusiasm 
and rejoicings in the country at that time, but have 
planted hopes eternal in the Indian breast. Replying 
to the address from the. University of Calcutta, his Majesty 
said : — 

Six years ago I sent from England to India a message of sym- 
pathy. To-day in India I give to India the watchword of hope. 
On every side I trace the signs and stirrings of new life. Education 
has given you hope ; and through better and higher education you 
build up higher and better hopes. 
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Ewrj utiterance of His Majesty, his replies to public 
bodies, his valedictory speeches, his messages to the Eng- 
lish nation, are instinct with loving sympathy for the 
people of India, deep solicitude for their welfare, and 
generous desire to promote their advancement in every 
sphere of life. He has bid us Hope, Educate, Unite* 
A more gracious, beneficent, loving advice could hardly 
be given. 

It is a matter of grateful satisfaction to us that his 
Excellency Lord Hardiuge is actuated by a similar 
spirit of genuine sympathy and generous desire for the 
welfare of the people under his charge, and that the policy 
of confidence and trust in the people is receiving greater 
and greater attention from the heads of the Provincial 
Oovernments. 

TROUBLES OP TURKEY. 

Brother- delegates, before I pi’oceed to touch upon 
those questions which demand our immediate considera- 
tion, I have on your behalf and of my humble self to give 
expression to the profound sorrow and sympathy which 
the Hindus and all non-Moslem Indians feel for our 
Moslem brethren in the great misfortune which has 
overtaken the Khalifate, and the struggle for existence 
which the Turkish Empire has to carry on against a power- 
ful combination. When the political sky is over- 
cast with dark and threatening clouds, it is not desirable 
for us, the subjects of a Power which is striving to 
preserve the strictest neutrality, to enter into the merits 
of the quarrel between the belligerent Powers, nor are we 
in a position to discuss them with adequate knowledge. 
But as staunch believers in the supremacy of the moral 
law and upholders of the principle of peaceful evolution, 
this much I believe is permissible to us to say, that it is 
possible to satisfy the just and legitimate apirations 
of the Christian provinces of the Turkish Empire without 
destroying the existence of Turkey or subjecting her to 
the humiliating condition of powerlessness. 
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THE PROGRESS ACHIEVED. 

Brother- delegates, I now request your attention to 
the work which lies before us. The chief plank in the 
Congress platform has been and must continue to be the 
securing of steadily increasing association of the people 
in the work of administration. In the interests of 
India and England alike, our great aim is to make the 
British Government a National Government of the British 
Indian people composed of the Indian communities 
and the domiciled and resident Britons. The first stage 
of this great work has been achieved. In both the 
legislative and higher executive functions of Government, 
Indians have, by the constitutional reforms inaugurated 
in 1909, been accorded considerably greater participa- 
tion and a higher position than before. The old Legisla- 
tive Councils have been expanded, the number of addi- 
tional members has been largely increased, the principle 
of election recognised and applied in no illiberal spirit,, 
their powers and functions enlarged, their capacity to 
serve popular interests enhanced by extension of the 
right of interpellation, of moving of resolutions on sub- 
jects of public importance, of discussing the Financial 
Statements, Two new Provincial Legislative Councils 
with like powers have been created. 

In the sphere of higher executive functions, our 
demand about the appointment of Indians in the Coun- 
cil of the Secretary of State in the Executive Councils 
of the Governor- General and of Governors has been 
granted ; and so has been that other claim of vital im- 
portance, the creation of Council Governments in other 
provinces. Bengal has got its Executive Council with 
an Indian member and so has the newly constituted 
Province of Behar and Orissa. There seems every 
prospect of the United Provinces obtaining their desire 
Eoon. 

In one respect the admission of Indians into the 
Executive Government is even a more momentous step 
than the expansion and reform of the Legislative Coun- 
cils. In the case of these latter bodies what Lords 
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Morlej and Min to did was tiie extension and develop- 
ment of institutions which had been called into ^ being 
forty years ago» The association of Indians in the 
discharge of the highest executive functions was essen- 
tially a new thing, and after the studied limitations 
sought to be imposed by Lord Curzon upon Indian as- 
pirations, it was very much like the introduction of a new- 
principle. The strenuous attempts made to throw obstacles 
in the creation of Executive Councils and of admission of 
Indians therein, testify to the importance rightly attached 
to them by the statesmen and administrators of the Tory 
party, 

It is true that there are some serious defects and 
imperfections in the new constitutional reforms as carried 
out, and some of these draw^backs have caused considerable 
irritation and uneasiness. But it would be ungrateful to 
deny for a moment the beneficant character of these re- 
forms as a whole, the potent power for good which they’' 
possess, their magical effect in restoring confidence and 
trust in British statesmanship and in placing on a solid 
foundation the people^s hopes for the future. 

You, gentlemen, who know what the real thoughts 
and sentiments of the people are, are fully aware of the 
effect they produced in reviving the drooping spirits of the 
constitutional party, in checking the unwise utterances of 
of impracticable dreamers, in bringing about a cessation of 
the revolutionary propaganda and anarchical misdeeds. 

CHANGE IN SPIRIT. 

Over and above the actual reforms accomplished is the 
change— amounting almost to the birth of a new spirit — in 
the attitude of the official mind towards Indians and their 
aspirations. There is greater insistence by responsible 
statesmen and administrators on trust and confidence in 
the people and on the necessity of consulting their opinions- 
and wishes, of drawing them and the Government into 
closer bonds of co-operation and mutual esteem. Two 
significant facts call' for special notice. Lord Minto’s scheme 
of 1908 proposed non-official majorities in the Imperial and 
Provincial Councils ; and though Lord Morley disallowed 
68 
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'the proposal so far as it affected the Imperial Legislative 
•Oouncil, and the Eegulations under the Councils Act of 
1909 explicitly lay down that the number of non-official 
members elected and nominated in the Governor-GeneraFs 
Oouncil shall not exceed the total number of officials in the 
Council, the facts that non-official majorities are allowed 
in the Provincial Councils, and that it was a Unionist 
Viceroy who recommended a non* official majority in the 
imperial Legislative Council, go to strengthen our demand 
that the Legislative Councils should in the main consist of 
‘representatives of popular interests and views. 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY. 

Even more significant is the statesmanlike position 
taken up by the Government of India in the celebrated 
para 3 of the Despatch of the Government of India of 
:25th August, 1911. It says : 

It is certain that in the course of time, the just demands of 
Indians for a large share in the Government of the country will 
have to be satisfied, and the question will be how this devolution 
■of power can be conceded without impairing the supreme authority 
of the Governor-General in Council. The only possible solution of 
the difficulty would appear to be, gradually to give the provinces a 
larger measure of self-government, until at last India would consist 
of a number of administrations autonomous in all provincial affairs 
with the Government of India above them all and possessing power 
to interfere in ease of misgovernmenb, ordinarily restricting their 
lunction to matters of Imperial concern. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a close family resemblance 
between this goal and that advocated from this platform. 
It is true that Lord Crewe has tried to explain away 
the statement in the Government of Indians Despatch 
'and to minimise its value. But his lieutenant, Mr. 
Montagu, one of the coming men of the liberal party, 
to whom on his visit to India we accorded a cordial greating 
■of welcome, has taken up a stand in his speech at Cambridge, 
at the end of February last, which is a distinct affirmation 
of the principle clearly enunciated in that noble document. 
After taunting Lord Cur zon with having no policy at all j 
he said : 

Where the difference lies Is in this: that we have endea- 
voured to look ahead, to co-ordinate our changes in Bengal with 
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''the geoei’al lines of our future policy, whieh is stated now for the 
^firsfe time in the Government of India's Despatch that has been 
published as a Parliamentary Paper. That statement shows the 
rgoal, the aim towards which we propose to work not immediately, 
not in a hurry, but gradually. ... At last and not too soon a 
Viceroy has had the courage to state the trend of British policy 
In India and the lines on which we intend to advance. 

Say what over-cautious statesmen may, the profound 
. significance of such a statement in an important State- 
document cannot be gainsaid. We have every reason to 
feel immensely strengthened and fortified by that declara- 
tion, it affords conclusive tetimony that in asking for 
self-government under the British supremacy, we are not 
asking for the moon/’ and that even our present demands 
are not unpractical, our programme is not impracticable, 
our goal not illusory. 

While on this subject, let us pay our tribute to the 
memory of one who is known to have taken a prominent 
part in the preparation of that despatch— one whom, in 
spite of a momentary misunderstanding, his Indian non- 
official colleagues in the Legislative Council had come to 
like and respect as a frank and good man, of large sym- 
pathies, liberal views and a wide outlook. Sir John Jenkins’ 
sudden death under tragic circumstances, deeply mourned 
in this country, has deprived the cause of Indian constitu- 
tional reform of a sincere and staunch friend. We offer 
our sympathies to Lady Jenkins and her children. 

The people of the Central Provinces and Berar owe 
■a special debt of gratitude to him, for, it was mainly owing 
to the stand taken by him that that territory is about to 
;get a Provincial Legislative Council. 

Leaving aside an unprofitable, exegetical controversy 
and placing upon the words used their ordinary meaning, 
the correctness of the principle embodied in the paragraph 
and the necessity of giving gradual effect to that principle, 
are unquestionable. The great need of decentralisation 
-has been pressed upon the Government of India from ail 
sides, and by none more forcibly than by the members of 
’the official hierarchy. The Decentralisation Commission 
was specially appointed to advise what devolution was ta 
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be efieeted. ' Surely such devolution is not to he carried' 
out for concentrating the devolved powers in the hands of" 
uncontrolled individuals. If delegation is to be real and* 
substantially greater powers and a large measure of inde-- 
pendence are to be given to Provincial Governments, it 
would not only be anomalous but hazardous and out of 
tune with the spirit of the new constitution, that these 
authorities should be absolute and unchecked. Not only : 

will it be necessary to have Executive Councils with Indian 
members established for each province, but the Legislative- 
Councils will have to be granted larger powers the number 
of non-official members therein increased, the composition 
of these bodies made more fully I’epresentative, 

DEFECTS IN COUNCIL EEGULATIONS, 

And this brings me to a consideration of what must 
be done to obtain the full benefits which the Indian 
Councils Act of 1909 and the Government India 
Act of 1912, are capable of producing. The fii^st thing 
we have to address ourselves to is the removal of the 
anomalies, the inequalities and the defects in the Council 
Eegulations. These fall under the following heads : — 

(a) Wrong methods adopted in the application of the 
principle of communal I'epresentation ; 

(h) difierential treatment and unequal privileges ; 

(c) omission to extend the principle of representation 
to some important tracts ; 

{d) faulty method of election adopted in certain 
cases.:'' 

As regards communal representation, the Congress 
has in view of existing circumstances, recognised the ex- 
pediency of adopting it ; but we contend that the pnn- ^ 

ciple on which it is allowable being the desirability of 
granting representation to important minorities, effect has 
to be given to it as much in the case of the Hindus when 
they are in a minority, as has been done in the case of 
the Mahomedans. It is indeed urged with no little 
cogency and justice that, strictly speaking, there is no 
justification for granting special representation to Maho- 
^edans in provinces where they are in a majority. But- 
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.personally J am not disposed to press this point and do 
not wish to raise an objection to my Mahomedan country- 
men getting two or three members more than they would 
have under the principle of the representation of mino- 
rities. What is of greater moment is that representation 
has not been given as it ought to have been to the Hindu 
minority in the Punjab and in Sind. This anomaly should 
be removed. It is also worthy of consideration that the 
great Sikh community is entitled to have a member to 
represent it. 

A highly objectionable feature of the present regula- 
tions in the matter of communal representation is the 
'43onstitution of separate Mahomedan electorates. Gentle- 
men, in my opinion nothing is more calculated to retard 
the concord and harmony between Mahomedans and 
Hindus, to obstruct the intellectual and political advance- 
ment of the Mahomedans themselves, and the growth of a 
sturdy catholic public spirit and life amongst them than 
these water-tight compartments of separate electorates. 
The undesirability of these separate electorates is acknow- 
ledged by several of the leaders of the Mahomedan com- 
munity, by some of those very persons who were elected to 
represent its interests in the Viceregal and Provincial 
'Councils. 

More objectionable than even separate electorates are. 
the inequalities in the franchise. While the franchise is 
in a wise and liberal spirit conferred upon the middle class 
Moslem landholder.^, traders, merchants, graduates and 
professional men, no similar right is extended to the 
• corresponding classes of the non-Moslem communities. 
Under the revised regulations issued this year a very slight 
concession is made in Madras, but it is utterly inadequate' 
as it does not go beyond the ex-members of local bodies . 
and title-holders above the class of Eao Saheb. In this 
matter we do not seek to bring down the Mahomedan 
. -community to our level. We want the non-Moslem com- 
munities to be raised to theirs. 

Another inequality and hardship which has to be 
grectihed is about the representation of those parts of 
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British India like the North-Western Bron tier Provinces^, 
Ooorg and Ajmere-Merwai’a which are tinder the direct 
administration of the Governor-General. These latter 
should be made into one constituency and one non-official 
nxember should be allotted to them. 

Then there is the hard case of those tracts and dis- 
tricts which do not form part of British India techni- 
cally as not being possessed in full sovereignty, but 
yet being held on a permanenb tenure with exclu- 
sive and plenary powers of administration vested in the 
British Government, are, for practical purposes, in no way 
distinguishable from territories held in fee-simple. These - 
are also entitled to be represented in the Council of the- 
country. 

The removal of these inequalities and anomalies would 
necessitate a certain increase in the number— about 5 or 
6 — of non-official members and a corresponding addition to 
official members. This is not a very radical change and 
does not involve any deviation from accepted principles. 
It can by no means be called an organic change. Of course 
Parliamentary legislation is necessary, but it would only be 
in regard to the schedules. 

Another matter is the substitution of direct election 
in place of indirect wherever the latter system still exists. 
The abolition of the machinery of electoral colleges, which* 
is a clumsy and unsatisfactory device, is necessary for 
securing the full benefit of the principle of election to the 
extent that it has been granted. There is absolutely no 
reason why the persons or bodies on whom the franchise 
is conferred should not themselves record their votes in 
favour of the candidate they prefer. The process of 
double distillation results on no rare occasions in the 
selection of a candidate put forward by a minority. 
This again is not an organic change. It does not even 
require a resort to Parliament. A change has to he- 
made only in the Eegulations and this is within the^ 
competence of the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State, 

With these few changes and the . removal of these- 
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defects our Legislative Councils will be placed on a more' 
satisfactory basis and the existing anomalies and in- 
equali'ies will be removed. It is much to be regretted 
that in revising the regulations, these drawbacks and 
shortcomings were not removed or at any rate minimised,. 
We must apply ourselves to free the new constitution 
from the anomalies and defects which disfigure it, 
RESPONSIBILITY OF INDIANS. 

But after all the success of the reformed Legislative- 
Councils and the new type of Executive Councils depends 
more upon ourselves It can be achieved only by insisting 
upon a high tone, solid output and real efficiency. Insti- 
tutions in themselves can do little good if the spirit whicL 
should animate them is absent. Genuine interest in public- 
affairs, burning zeal for the welfare of all classes, a high 
standard of work based on a thorough study of all the 
questions that call for consideration, freedom from bias,, 
class prejudices and predilections are demanded more than 
ever. The work with which these Councils have to deal is 
by no means light, and as every day passes its volume and 
its complexity much increase. Members of the Legislative 
Council must be prepared to devote their whole time to it- 
during the session and no inconsiderable portion all through 
the year. You want a Parliamentary form of Government- 
your Legislative Councils are even now Parliaments in 
emhryo. It rests with your representatives to secure their 
full growth. 

On the Indian members of the Executive Councils- 
even a greater and a heavier responsibility rests. They 
have to bring to bear upon their task not only great study,, 
application, thorough knowledge of facts, sound and calm 
judgment and scrupulous conscientiousness, but they must 
develop the quality of statesmanship, must cultivate a 
habitual wide outlook, acquire the faculty of looking at 
not only the present needs and requirements but those of 
the future as well, mot only the immediate consequences- 
but the ultimate ones also. 

It is for you, gentlemen of the Congress, to keep your 
countrymen up to the mark both in the Executive and 
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Legislative Oonncils, and this you can do only by 
yourselves studying minutely all public questions, 
examining them with knowledge in the Congress and in 
Ihe meetings of Provincial Conferences, by keeping a 
watchful eye on the doings of the Executive and the 
deliberations of the Legislature. 

EXTEITSION OF COUNCIL GOVERNMENT. 

Along with the removal of the defects in the Legis- 
lative machinery we have to work for the establish nr. ent 
of the Council type of Government in all the major 
provinces. There is reason to believe that the United 
Provinces will ha%e an Executive Council .with an 
Indian member within a short time. The turn of the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces must come next. 
The last taken in conjunction with Berar is as important 
a territory as the Punjab, and its administration should 
be vested in a Lieutenant-Governor with a Council. 

GOVERNORS. 

Indeed some years hence Parliament will have to 
consider whether as in Madras, Bombay and Bengal, it 
is not desirable to place the administration of all these 
territories under a Governor in Council. This is not a 
question of the immediate present, however. But it is 
desirable to keep it in view, and to draw the attention 
of the Government and of the people to it. John Bright 
pointed out so far back as 1858 that that was the form 
of Government which would have ultimately to be adopt- 
ed., Larger powers and fuller independence to Provincial 
Governments mean a higher type of administration. A 
freshness of mind, a position of detachment, a freedom 
from prejudices or predilections due to long residence 
or long connection .with the services are considered 
necessary for the Viceroy and Governors of Presi- 
dencies. The same principle applies to the heads of the 
other provinces. 

CNBIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN PARLT AMENT, * 

But there is another reform of a more fundamental 
■character to which I would invite the attention of the 
•Congress, the country and the Government, and that is 
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'the representation of India in the House of Oommons. 
This is no novel idea. After the decision that the Crown 
should take over the direct government of India was 
arrived at, and when the Government of India Bill No. 1 
of 1858 was under consideration, the objection was 
taken by Mr. Disraeli, the leader of the Conservative 
*party in the House of Commons, to the scheme of Lord 
Faimerston^s Government, that no provision was made 
for the representation of the people of India in the 
Councils which were to be invested with the chief power. 
Later on in the year, when after the defeat of the 
Fal mere ton Ministry and the accession to powder of the 
Derby-Disraeli Ministry, a new Bill, India Bill No. II, 
was brought in, Mr. Disraeli dwelt upon the desirability 
*of having the representative principle applied to the 
'Government of the country. He regretted that the un- 
settled state of the country did not admit of repx’esenta- 
tion of the people in India itself, and all that could be 
done in the meantime was to approach as near to that 
form of government as the circumstances w’^ould permit. 
Indirect representation was proposed by giving the right 
-of electing 4 members to the Indian Civil and Military 
Services and certain residents, and 5 mercantile members 
to the Parliamentary constituencies of London, Belfast, 
Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow. Though the under- 
4ying principle was admitted to be good by all, the 
method devised was seen to be wrong and unsuitable. 
And in laughing out an ill-devised scheme the important 
principle was abandoned. In a strain of impractical 
altruism it was said that every member of the House of 
Gammons would regard himself as a member for India, 
How unreal in fact this assumption was has been demons- 
'treated by the emptiness of the benches when the Indian 
Budget is laid on the table of the House of Commons or 
any Indian question is under consideration. 

With the supreme power in regard to the Government 
-of India vested in Parliament, the necessity of represent- 
ation of Indian interests in the House of Commons has 
been perceived by many thoughtful people. In 1878, 
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wlien one of the largest public meetings known in India 
was held in Bombay, to protest against the License tax, a 
petition for presentation to Parliament was adopted which 
among other things prayed that such representation might 
be granted, and that as a first step the privilege be con- 
ferred upon such important cities and centres of commerce 
as Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, etc., to elect a few members 
to the House of Commons. Several non-official Europeans 
took a prominent part in the proceedings of the day, and 
one of the leading spirits of the meeting was that redoubt- 
able champion of British ascendency, the late Mr. James - 
Mackenzie Maclean, who later on sat for a number of 
years in the House of Commons on the Conservative 
side. 

Pondicherry elects a member to the French Chamber 
and Goa to the Portuguese Parliament. With infinitely 
vaster interests to be protected, the claim of India for 
representation in the House of Commons cannot be called 
unreasonable. With Parliament as not merely the ulti- 
mate and final authority, but the actual directing and 
ordaining power, the demand for the small representation 
advocated in 1878 cannot be called untenable or- 
chimerical. 

Opposition is to be expected, but what reform has not 
been opposed and attacked ? With the ever increasing 
number of Indian questions brought before Parliament 
the justice of voicing the Indian view in the House of 
Commons cannot be gainsaid. All honour and grateful 
thanks to those generous souls, who have during all these 
years championed the cause of India. But there can be 
no genuine, adequate and fully informed representation of ' 
the Indian view until India is given the chance of sending 
Indians, howsoever few, to the Supreme Council of the 
Empire. Nothing is better calculated to bind this country 
and England together in close union, 

DECBNTEALISATION AND LOCAL BODIES. 

Y'^Iuable as are the institutions which deal with 
matters of Imperial and Provincial concern, and great as 
ib the necessity of placing them on a satisfactory basis and. 
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increasing their efficienc}^ and scope, equally great is the 
need for properly developing those institutions which deal 
with local and district concerns, of establishing a system 
'which will give adequate effectiveness to popular voice in 
measures affecting such concerns, of associating the people 
more and more with the agents of the Government in the 
every-day matters of their communal life. The rise of 
India depends as much upon the proper working of local 
bodies as upon that of Legislative and Executive Councils 
or representation in Parliament. The greatness of the 
mother of Parliaments had its origin in the Parish councils. 
The municipalities, the district boards, the sub- district 
boards, the village Panchayats are the foundation upon 
which alone the great superstructure of Representative- 
Government 'which we long to rear can be based. These 
obvious truths and rudimentary political pinnciples are at 
times overlooked and in a manner even denied by some of 
our own people, who pour ridicule and scorn upon these 
humbler institutions. We have to secure the widening of 
the powers and functions of these bodies and the preponder- 
ance of the elective element in them. 

The Provincial Governments have, as a rule, not shown 
themselves very responsive to the demands of the Indians 
fora*higher political status and not only did some of the- 
Provincial Acts fail to give full effect to the principles laid 
down in Lord Ripon^s resolution on Local Self-Govern- 
ment, but even such provisions as were embodied in those- 
Acts were hedged with restrictions which greatly curtailed 
the powers of local bodies ; while in the decade of reaction 
which followed the resignation of the Rosebery Ministry,, 
the constitution and the composition of such an important 
body as the Corporation of Calcutta were altered for the 
worse. We have now to work for the recovery of lost 
ground and for further advance in the direction of the- 
elective popularisation of local bodies. Real decentralisa- 
tion and devolution have to be secured. The proportion 
of elected members should be three-fourths in district and 
S’ iib-district boards and in the municipalities of all larger 
^ nd progressive towns and not less than two- thirds any- 
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where. Their powers and functions should be increased, 
i^reater independence and greater freedom from petty inter- 
ference secured to them ; sub-district boards should be 
given real powers and not merely be the agents of the 
district boards. Ev^ery town should have its municipality ; 
village Panchayats should be established in the larger 
villages and the smaller ones formed into unions* The 
association of the representatives of the people should be 
■carried out only in regard to sanitation, education, the 
construction of village, town and district roads and build- 
ings, and in the maintenance of markets, serais and pounds 
but in the preservation of law and order and in the perfor- 
mance of simple judicial functions. The reproach is often 
levelled against Indians that they are litigious and flood 
the courts with trivial disputes, civil and criminal. The 
most eflective way of checking this is to establish concilia- 
tion boards and arbitration committees of the local bodies 
and to invest them with powers to try small civil and cri- 
minal cases. If the Government earnestly address them- 
selves to the task, they can without impairing the efficiency 
of the administration, relieve highly paid officers of a vast 
amount of petty work which absorbs so much of the time 
of magistrates and civil judges. Such a devolution would 
also be a valuable training for the exercise of higher politi- 
cal privileges. 

DIVISIONAL AND DISTRICT ADVISORY BOARDS. 

^ The devolution of important powers to Commissioners 
and heads of districts recommended by the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission, necessarily brings in its train the creation 
of divisional and district advisory boards, half the members 
at least of which should be elected. The Decentralisation 
Commission while recommending the holding of district 
conferences do not perceive the necessity of divisional or 
•district advisory boards. Uphill though the task may be, 
we have to convince the Government of the necessity of 
such bodies, in view of the larger powers proposed to be 
vested in Commissioner^ and heads of districts. The need 
-for such boards arises out of the same considerations whick 
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Justify the creation of Legislative and Executive Councils,, 
viz,, to give help to these representatives of Government 
with advice, with information of local needs and sentiments 
by conveying to them in a responsible manner the people’s- 
wishes, views and opinions. I for one am unable to 
understand the opposition to this demand. It is said that 
every district officer worth his place does consult and 
will continue to consult the men deserving to be 
consulted in his district, that it is undesirable that his 
discretion should be fettered as to whom to consult and 
when, and 'that he should not be restricted to seek the 
opinion and advice of only a selected few. There is 
evidently a misapprehension of the scope and purposes 
of the district and divisional advisory boards advocated. 
Nobody wishes to lay down restrictions on a Commis- 
sioner’s or Collector’s freedom to consult as many persons 
as he may be inclined to and as often as he might like. 
There is also no denial that a large majority of these* 
officers at times do seek the opinion of representative men 
from amongst the people on important executive matters. 
But even men of prominence individually consulted may 
not fully see all the aspects of a question, and discussion 
with other representatives of different interests will afford 
greater material for judgment and a more responsible 
consideration. In a large number of eases, the people’s' 
selection would no doubt coincide with that of a well- 
informed and liberal-minded district officer, but even such 
an officer is not all-knowing. And even district officers 
and other high officers are after all human. They have 
not only their peculiar views and idiosyncracies, their likes 
and their dislikes ; but the views or standards of no two 
men agree and where one officer would deem it a duty to 
consult the leading men of the place, another might con- 
sider that his own unassisted knowledge or intuition was a* 
more infallible guide. What we seek is the establishment 
of a regular and certain system working with fair even- 
ness at all times and securing due representation of ail 
important interests in place of a fftful, varying, capricious 
practice. 
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■ MBIAHS :IN : SOUTH. APEICA AND OTHEE COLONIES. 

Passing from the constitutional programme to a sub- 
ject which tbough it affects a comparatively small body of 
individuals; numbering about a couple of lakhs, is none the 
less of immense national importance and has roused deep 
feeling in this country, I would draw your attention to 
the unsatisfactory position of Indians in the self-govern- 
ing British colonies. It is a dismal tale of harshness, of 
unfairness, of injustice. The situation is most acute and 
pitiable in South Africa. In that region, there is first 
the deplorable condition of the indentured labourers, who, 
beguiled by the specious representations of unscrupulous 
recruiters have been enticed thousands of miles away from 
home into a service hardly distinguishable from slavery. 
On this platform and elsewhere have been recounted 
harrowing stories of their miserable condition and degrad- 
ing surroundings. If I do not treat this subject with 
anything more than a passing notice, it is not from any 
want of sympathy for those unfortunate men, woman and 
children, but because the recruitment of indentured labour 
is now prohibited and the system will disappear within a 
■.few years. 

At present it is the status of free Indians and the 
treatment accorded to them in the colonies of Natal, the 
Transvaal and Orangia which are greatly exercising the 
minds of the Government and the people. In Orangia no 
Indian is allowed to enter except as a domt‘Stic servant, he 
cannot trade, he cannot hold a farm. In Natal, they are 
subjected to a special heavy impost of JS per annum for 
every male above 16 and every female above 13, have been 
deprived of the political franchise they possessed at one 
time and are threatened with the loss of the municipal 
franchise as well. In the Transvaal, they are subjected 
to serious disabilities and are not treated like civilized 
beings. The most elementary civil rights are denied to 
them. They cannot walk on foot-paths, they cannot 
travel in railway carriages used by the lowest of the 
European population, they are subjected to innumerable 
diificulties in carrying on peaceful trades, they are confin- 
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■ ed to dirty locations, their children cannot attend pnblic 
schools, they are not allowed to hold landed property, they 
are treated worse than criminals. And it is not 
for any crime, for any defects of character or 
deficiency of morals, for any want of loyalty or 
for unwillingness to conform to laws that the 
British Indian is harassed and persecuted. When the 
British Government went to war with the Transvaal, 
one of the reasons assigned in j ustihcation of the step 
was the ill-treatment of the Indians. And now the plight 
of the Indians is even worse than what it was under the 
regime of President Kruger. Harsh laws, made harsher 
by the manner of their execution, have been enacted 
against them despite solemn promises. Even crooked 
devices have been adopted for sending out of the country 
persons already there, and entitled to be there. Our 
■countrymen there under the leadership of that selfless 
patriot and philanthropist, Mr. Gandhi, have carried on 
a heroic struggle of passive resistance, against cruel laws 
which are a negation of justice, and the persecution to which 
these men and women have been subjected has intensified 
the deep resentment roused by the laws. In this matter, 
the Government of India are at one with us, and have 
been putting forth all the efibrts they can. In fairness, 
it has also to be noticed that there is a considerable 
number of the respectable portion of the colonists who 
disapprove of the treatment accorded to Indians and 
sympathise with their demands for Just and fair treat- 
ment. But neither they nor the British Government 
have yet succeeded in obtaining from the South African 
Union Government the small modicum of humane and 
equitable consideration the Indians ask for. 

It deserves to be borne in mind that our country- 
men in that land who know how things stand there and 
are in the best position to Judge what is practicable have 
come to the conviction that it will not do to take an 
impracticable stand. The principle that as citizens of the 
Empire Indians should not be subjected to discriminating 
-.treatment, if pushed to the extent of insisting upon free 
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and unrestricted immigration, has no chance of being ac- 
cepted by the Government o the people of the South 
African Union. They feel that they must recognise as 
practical politicians the desire of the colonists to keep that- 
sub continent essentiallj^ a white man^s country. It is 
unprofitable to discuss whether the attitude of the colo- 
nists is in consonance with justice or duty to the Empire.. 
They possess the fullest rights of self-government. No 
British Ministry will venture to coerce them. No Union 
Government can do anything against the wishes of the* 
majority of the electors. Our countrymen in the sub- 
continent feel that if they stand up for an academio 
principle the position of Indians, already most serious, 
will become absolutely intolerable, and they might bo 
practically driven out of the countr3^ It is on thev 
recognition of this that their leaders — the men who have 
fought their battles and suffered all manner of persecu- 
tion— have been forced to the conclusion that a policy 
of compromise alone can prevent the disaster. What they 
therefore ask is— 

that those already in that sub-continent should 
receive just, fair and humane treatment and be accorded 
the ordinary civil rights ; secondly, in regard to future 
immigration, there should be no special restrictions, no- 
degrading requirements, devised solely for Indians or 
Asiatics and based on colour, race or creed ; that 

due facilities be* given for the admission of the teachers- 
and religious instructors required by the resident Indian 
community ; and fourthly, that Indian travellers visiting 
the country should not be subjected to special or humi- 
liating restrictions. 

We do not ask for free immigration. But the Indians- 
who are there are entitled to. protection and just 
consideration. The system of indentured labour was 
called into existence for the good of the colonists of 
Natal. For the benefit of these same colonists induce- 
ments were given for over a generation to the persons 
whose indentures had expired to remain as free labourers. 
In the wake of the indentured labourers followed the 
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traders and shop-keepers wlio supplied their wants.. 
These persons were allowed to settle in the sub-continent 
and to make it their home. A new population has 
come into existence, born and bred up there and knowing 
no other countr3^ It would be cruel to turn them away 
bag and baggage, as some whites urge, or to treat them 
as helots. The prejudice against them is due as 
much to race exclusiveness and pride of colour as to 
trade jealousy. The situation is no doubt a complex,, 
difficult and delicate one. Our illustrious country- 
man, the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale, whose devotion to 
the countrj’s cause is equalled by few and surpassed by 
none, has just returned from a visit to the sub- 
continent. His mission was to study the problem 
on the spot and to put forth his best efforts to bring 
about a better understanding and a better feeling 
between the two communities. The reception that 
was accorded to him by the Union Government and 
by a large body of Europeans of position in the sub- 
continent holds out the promise of a fair consideration. 
We must remember, however, that the great difficulty 
in arriving at a solution honourable, equitable and just to 
both sides, has not been the disinclination of the colonial 
statesmen to take a broad view of things, or absence of 
sympathy from men of refinement and culture. It is the 
selfishness and the prejudice of the masses which have to- 
be overcome. The present good results achieved by our 
distinguished countryman will prove a most powerful 
factor in gradually mitigating that selfishness and pre- 
judice. But the task of the Imperial Government, of the- 
Government of India and of the Indians here and in South 
Africa is by no means finished. Our countrymen in South 
Africa have still to continue their struggle and we, stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with them, have to give ^lelp and 
succour to them and to cheer them, in their difficult work. 
In that struggle they and we have to show perseverance,, 
tenacity of purpose, judgment and tact. We have truth 
and justice on our side. We take our stand on humanity.. 
And, God willing, we shall succeed. 
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The question is a most vital one to us. I'or it is not 
only in South Africa that the bar sinister of colour is put 
^against us ; in distant Vancouver and in Australia the same 
policy of keeping us out on the ground of colour is followed. 
These methods have naturally roused great feeling in India. 
It behoves the British Government to put forth all its 
persuasiveness, its moral influence, nay, even such legal 
powers as it possesses, to bring about a change in the atti- 
tude of these colonies. The colonies are self-governing and 
no one dreams of suggesting coercion which, by the way, 
is impossible. But the resources of British statesmanship 
cannot have become so exhausted as to supply no moral 
force which shall open the eyes of the colonists and make 
them perceive that the contentment of India is a most 
important element in the maintenance of that Empire to 
which they themselves attach so much value. 

POSITION OF INDIANS IN THE HIGHER SERVICES. 

The position of Indians in the Empire and the treat- 
ment accorded to them in the self-governing colonies or 
•elsewhere, will in no small degree be determined by their 
political status here and their power to influence the aiflairs 
of Government. The scant consideration which is shown 
, to our people by outsiders is only a reflex of the position 
that we hold in the country. Improvement in our politi- 
cal status among the nations of the world can only come 
when we have a potent voice in our legislatures and a 
-commanding position in the executive machinery. This is 
one of the reasons why such immense importance has been 
^attached by the Oongress and by the political associations 
of pre-Oongress days to the larger and ever increasingly 
larger employment of Indians in the higher grades of the 
public services of the country. And it is not only our 
mnouT propre and our dignity that are affected, but our 
very existence as a civilized community is involved in this 
question. It is not a mere matter of a few scores or 
hundreds of high appointments for the scions of the educat- 
ed middle classes as the apologists of the European 
monopoly and some of our own men say, but it is one of 
^he most vital things determining the present well-being 
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the future welfare of all the Indian communities — - 
Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees and Christians. Financial 
and economic considerations, the interests of good govern- 
ment and the necessity of securing the attachment of the 
•people to the British rule, all support this demand. 

The subject calls for special consideration and 
practical treatment at the present juncture, as within a 
few days from now the Eoyal Commission appointed to 
enquire into and report upon the enlistment for the 
civil services in India will commence its work. In 
March, 1911, a resolution was moved in the Imperial 
Legislative Council by the Honourable Mr H. Subba Rao, 
■for the appointment of a commission to enquire into the 
working of the existing system and to consider the 
deficiencies and defects therein. He presented his facts 
and his arguments with great cogency, skill and fairness, 
•and he was supported by the majority of the non -official 
members of the Council. They relied on parliamentary 
statutes, royal pledges and promises and declarations of 
responsible statesmen to show what the Indians were entitl- 
ed to have, and quoted facts and figures from official pub- 
lications to establish how inadequate was the effect given 
to those solemn assurances and the expectations which they 
raised. The representatives of the Government of India 
in the various departments in their replies did not contro- 
vert the facts, which they well could not ; and the Hon^ble 
Mr. Earle (now Sir Archdale Earle), who wound up the 
debate on behalf of Government, admitted that there was a 
prima fmie case made out for an enquiry, but that the 
Government would make such an enquiry itself and oppos- 
ed the appointment of the commission proposed. In view 
of the position taken up by Government, our honourable 
friend recognised the inadvisability of pressing for a divi- 
sion and with the consent of his supporters withdrew his mo- 
tion. Gentlemen, though Mr. Subba Rao and his colleagues 
who were working with him felt greatly disappointed at 
the time, they and the country have mow every reason to 
feel satisfaction for what has happened ; for, instead of a 
commission appointed by the Government of India as then. 



askedj we have a Bojal Commission whose scope is wider 
and powers are larger. Here is a singularly valuable^ 
opportunity given to the advocates of Indian claims to sub-^ 
stantiate their case, to prove their complaints about the 
defects and deficiencies of the existing system, and to 
suggest a practicable way for getting rid of them. The 
problem is no doubt a complex and difficult one like ail 
great problems. There are conflicting claims and various 
considerations to be taken into account. But its^ solution 
is not beyond the resources of statesmanship, if certain 
well established principles are kept in view. We ourselves 
have to treat it in a responsible and practical manner. 

Now, gentlemen, there are some unquestionable facts 
and principles which are to be borne in mind. So far back 
as 1833, the principle on which the Government of India 

was to be carried on by the British pople and the place- 
that wus to be accorded to Indians in the administration 
of their country were laid down by Parliament. That first 
Charter of the Indian people affirmed the eligibility of 
Indians for the highest offices under the Government. It laid 
down that there was to be no dominant caste or class in 
India. Twenty years later, when the Company’s Charter - 
was to be renewed, it was found that the Act had remained 
a dead letter under the system of patronage which then 
existed. The system of recruiting the Civil Service^ by 
nomination was abolished and the method of competitive 
examinations substituted for it. It was perceived even 
then by the friends of India and by all who t6ok an im- 
partial view that, on account of the great difficulties, 
pecuniary and social, the opening for the entry of Indians 
‘ was exceedingly small. There was, however, the consola- 
tion that an end was put to a vicious system and a small 
move made in the right direction. In 18l>8 came that 
great Charter, the memorable Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria, in which Her Majesty gave the most solemn 
assurances and promises to the people of India. That 
noble document says : — 

We hold ourselves boucd to the natives of our [Indian territo- 
ries by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our otbej: 
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“3iibjeef;8 and those obllgationiSj by the blessing of the Almighty 
P Crod, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. ■ 

And it is our furtfeer will that, so far as may be, our subjeets 
'Of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge. 

It was a new bright hope, but is yet to be duly ful" 
^ filled. In 1860 a committee of the India Council was 

appointed to consider how effect was to be given to the 
Statute of 1833, which for 25 years had remained untrans- 
V lated into practice. It unanimously recommended 

the holding of the competitive examination for the 
Civil Service simultaneously in England and in India* 
Gentlemen, it deserves to be for ever borne in mind that 
the generous principles of government laid down, the noble 
promises solemnly given, came voluntaril 3 % out of a con- 
viction of what was just and righteous, out of a statesman- 
like recognition of what was necessary for the permanence 
of the British rule and for securing the attachment of the 
people of India to it. 

THE CIYIh SERVICE QUESTION. 

The recommendation of the Committee of the India 
Council was not accepted by either the Liberal or the 
Conservative Government, but what was done for the pur- 
pose of giving effect in some measure to the Statute and 
the Queen’s Proclamation, was first the institution of nine 
scholarships to enable natives of India to go to England, 

% and then later on, in 1870, the embodying of a provision 

f in a Parliaiientary Statute enabling the Governor- General 

* In Council to appoint natives of India of proved merit and 

^ ability to places reserved for the Civil Service by the 

Statute of 1861, without their being required to pass the 
competitive examination. Neither the Statute of 1833 
nor the Proclamation of 1858 was ever approved by the 
.protagonists of race ascendency and the upholders of 
monopoly. The Statute of 1870 was liked even less by 
them. Every effort was made first to thwart the Act and 
then to minimise its operation ; and it took nine years 
before the rules required for giving effect to it could be 
|)romulgated. They sanctioned the creation of what was.. 
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called the Statutory Civil Service, reduced the number re- 
cruited by competitive examination in England by one-: 
sixth, aud directed them to be filled by appointments made 
in India of statutory natives of India. It was a partial 
and under the circumstances as then existed not a very 
inadequate recognition of the claims of Indians. But 
unfortunately the mode of appointment laid down carried 
with it the seeds of the downfall of that Service. It did 
not provide for the possession of any high educational* 
qualifications, or great intellectual capacity and worth as 
requisite for appointment. And many of the first selec- 
tions were unfortunate. Not many of the nominees could 
stand comparison with the picked body recruited by the- 
process of competition. Those who disliked the admission 
of Indians to high offices began to clamour that the ex- 
periment had failed. Our own people seeing how their 
future prospects were imperilled called for the abolition of 
the Sfcatutoi’y Civil Service instead of asking for its being 
placed on a sounder basis as they should have done. 
Petitions were sent praying 'for the institution of simul- 
taneous examinations. As might have been foreseen, the- 
Statutory Civil Service was abolished but our prayer for 
simultaneous examinations in England and in India was 
not granted. 

In 1886 was appointed the Public Service Commis- 
sion with the object it was stated in a grandiloquent style,, 
to devise a scheme which might reasonably be hoped to* 
possess the necessary elements of finality and to do full 
Justice to the claims of the natives of India to higher 
and more extensive employment in the public service. It 
raised high expectations but the results were disappoint- 
ing. In regard to the examination for the Covenanted 
Civil Service, the only thing done was to raise the age 
limit from 19 to 23, which was bound to be done in the^ 
interest of English boys, but the main demand of repre- 
sentative Indians fora simultaneous examination was 
rejected. Not only this, but in regard to the rights given 
by the rules under the Statute of 1870, there was a distinct 
.^'et-back. 
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The great merit of the system inaugurated by these 
rulers was that the members appointed thereunder were 
meoibers of the Civil Service. Their salary may be f and' 
they may be called S. 0. S., but they ranked with the- 
I. C. S. Both sections formed one service. Secondly, the 
riders provided for the appointment thereunder, ordinarily 
of one man to every five recruited by open competition. 
The total number of appointments reserved for members 
of tbe Covenanted Civil Service is now 993, and out of 
these 165 would have been held by Indians appointed 
under the rules. In both matters vve have lost ground,. 
In 1878, Lord Lytton^s Government proposed to meet the 
requirements of the Statute of 1870 by the creation of a 
close native civil service/^ but Lord Cranbrook put his foot 
down and the proposal was negatived because it would 
have created an inferior service, and would not have car- 
ried out the intentions of the Statute. But this is pre- 
cisely what has been done by the Public Service Commis- 
sion whose appointment was hearlded with’ such a flourish 
of trumpets. The Statutory Civil Service was abolished, - 
The right granted by the Statute of 1870 is sought to be 
given effect to by first constituting an inferior service— the 
Provincial Civil Service, to be composed of Indians,. 

To this service were thrown opm some of the schedul- 
ed appointments numbering 93 when the rules were- 
sanctioned and now standing at 102 only. Under the 
rules of 1879, tbe Statutory Civilians held an equal status 
with the iiembers of the Covenanted Civil Service recruit- 
ed in England, and the highest appointments were open to 
them. Under the new system the Provincial service men 
cannot rise to higher posts than those of District and Ses- 
sions Judges or District Magistrates and Collectors. The 
recommendations of the Commission were illiberal enough,. 
Under the scheme as sanctioned, 15 of the appointments 
proposed by them to be open to the Provincial Service,, 
were taken away. 

SIM:ULTANE0US .EXAMINATIONS. 

The position created by the recommendations of the- 
Public Service Commission caused immense dissatisfaction,. 
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The Secretary of State’s final orders on those recommenda- 
tions were passed in 1892. In 1893, the friends of India 
in Parliament took up the matter and a resolution moved 
by Mr. Herbert Paul was passed by a majority of the 
House of Commons in favour of simultaneous examinations, 
though the Government of the day — a Liberal Government 
— took a definite stand against it. The resolution runs 
thus: — 

That all Competitive Examinations heretofore held in England 
alone for appointments to the Civil Services of India shall hence- 
forth be held simultaneously both in India and England,- such 
examinations in both countries being identical in their nature and 
all who compete being S. lally classified in one list according to 
merit. 

la regard to this resolution Mr. Russell, the Under- 
secretary of State for India, stated later on in the Session 
that, though in his official capacity he had to oppose 
the resolution, the House of Commons having thought 
differently from the Government, there was no disposition 
on the part of the Secretary of State for India or himself 
to thwart or defeat the efiect of the vote of the House of 
Commons on that resolution.” He thf^n went on to say 
that they had asked the Government of India as to the 
way in which the resolution of the House of Commons 
could best be carried out. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gladstone, said : — 

The queahioti is a very important one, and has received the 
■careful eon -iderafcion of Government, They have determined 
that the resolution of the House should he referred to Govern- 
ment of India without delay and that there should be a prompt 
and careful examination of the subject by thit Government 
who are instructed to say hi what mode the 7'e^ohU ion could be 
^carried into effect 

On the other hand, as was to be expected, the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council was up in arms against the resolu- 
tion and the redoubtable Sir John Strachey, who had 
taken the most prominent part in devising Lord Lytton’s 
scheme of 1878 of an inferior ‘‘ close native civil service,” 
entered a vigorous protest against even the sending of the 
resolution to the Government of India for their views. 
Lord Kimberley, who was himself opposed to simultaneous 
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examinatioBSj sent a characteristic despatch. The first 
paragraph of the despatch asked the Ooverninent of India 
to inform the Secretary of State ‘‘ in what mode in your 
opinion and under what conditions and limitations this 
Resolution could be carried out into effect/’ The second 
paragraph of the Despatch said that the Government 
■of India had full discretion as to the observations they 
might think fit to make on the resolution, and it was 
also stated in the third paragraph “ that it was indispens- 
able that an adequate number of the members of the 
Civil Service shall always be Europeans, and that no 
scheme would be admissible which does not fulfil that 
essential condition.” The Despatch thus displays the 
action of opposing forces— -of Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. 
Bussell’s desire to give loyal effect to the resolution 
■and of the India Council’s ' determination to thwart it. 
The inevitable result followed. The Local Governments 
in India, with the single, notable and creditable exception 
•of the Government of Madras (and even there, there was 
a dissenting voice), emphatically pronounced against the 
resolution, said it was impossible to have simultaneous 
examinations, and boldly took up the stand that nothing 
more could be granted to Indian aspirations than what 
•had been already given to them by Lord Cross’s orders on 
the recommendations of the Public Service Commission. 
The Government of India took up the same position, and 
eventually the Secretary of State consigned the resolution 
of the Hotile of Commons to the waste paper basket. 
With the retirement of Mr. Gladstone from 
public life there remained little chance of a more 
favourable issue. This is how matters stand at 
present. 

Gentlemen, the situation is this : Parliamentary Sta- 
tutes and the great Royal Proclamation, which autho- 
ritatively lay down the principles of Government, expli- 
citly give to Indians the right to be “freely and impar- 
tially^ admitted to offices in the public service the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, ability 
:and integrity duly to discharge.” O4 the other hand 
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several Ministers and ad alarmed by these' 
generous declarations, have been steadily seeking to mini- 
mise their application. Some of them have gone the 
length of calling the glorious Proclamation of 1858 
** an impossible Charter ” and have tried to treat it as a 
diplomatic document by playing upon the words so 
far as may be;” the European Civil Service has been 
openly opposing its full application. The attitude of some 
at least of the responsible parties is well represented by 
that oft quoted naive though indiscreet confession of 
Lord Lytton : 

We all know that tHese claims and expectations never can 
or will be fulfi led. We had to choose between prohibiting them 
and cheating them, and we have chosen the least straightforward 
course. 

I would here parenthetically remark that the words 
deliberate and transparent subterfuges ” Lord Lytton 
uses, cannot be applied to her late Mv^jesty or such real 
statesmen as the authors of the Acts of 1833 and 1870,. 
whose sincerity and that of some Viceroys also cannot be 
disputed. But even where Viceroys and Governors have,, 
in all sincerity, expressed their sympathies with the de- 
mands of the Indian people for a larger share in the 
higher appointments, they have as yet failed to do anything 
substantial against the powerful influence of the Services, 

So far as we Indians are concerned, our case is simple.. 
Equal laws for all, 'equality of opportunities to all and 
favour to none, is all we ask. Over and alfeve the in- 
herent justice of our claim, we take our stand on the great 
principles of wise statesmanship and the duty which lies on 
the British nation of loyally giving effect to the solemn 
pledges and promises of the Sovereign and of the Parlia- 
ment. It would be a political blunder of the gravest kind 
to disappoint expectations which have been deliberately 
raised, when the conditions under which they can be satis- 
fied have come into existence. We are willing to be 
weighed and Judged by the same standard of mental and 
moral capacity, of physical endurance and high character,, 
that may be laid down for Europeans. 
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Let US 'See what the case against simultaneous ex- 
aminations' is. The objections. ■ urged in' 1893 were-: 
that,— 

(1) There are practical difficulties of a serious 
character in introducing a system of simultaneous . ex^; 
a mi nations. 

(2) It would be unfair to the people of the Colonies 
like Canada, Australia, ISTew Zealand, etc., to institute a 
simultaneous examination only in India. 

(3) Open competition is not the best way of selecting 

Indians for the higher ranks of the service. It ma}" be 
necessary in Europe in order to check nepotism, but in this 
case nepotism is impossible. Probation by actual em- 
ployment forms a competitive examination of the best kind. 
Competitive examinations in India would certainly have 
the effect of admitting a large number of competitors defi- 
cient in the qualifications necessary for the higher ranks 
of the service and whose birth and antecedents would not 
he such as to command the confidence or the good will of 
the classes for whose welfare they would be responsible ; 
on the other hand, it would exclude the most valuuble^and 
capable assistance which the British Government could 
obtain from the natives of India, t.e,, the Sikhs, Maho- 
medans and other races accustomed to rule and possessing 
exceptional strength of character, but deficient in literary 
education. ^ 

(4) In order to ensure the efficient government of 
the countrj^, a minimum of European officials is indis- 
pensable. Such a minimum could not be maintained in 
the event of simultaneous examinations being held in this 
country. 

(5) It would be entirely out of the question to re- 
duce the existing minimum of Europeans at the present 
time. 

I shall deal with these objections seriatim. 

The first objection has ceased to have any force now. 
The difficulfey of which so much was made was about 
the viva voce examination. There is no viva voce exam- 
ination now except the conversation test in French y. 
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'German and Italian. The practical tests in regard to 
science can easily be carried out in Calcutta or Bombay, 
Madras or Allahabad. 

The second argument cannot possibly be treated as 
serious, and the Government of Bombay of the day which 
laid great emphasis on it cannot be congratulated on the 
position it advanced. The self-governing colonies recruit 
their civil services within their own dominion, iJTot only 
is an Indian — and for the matter of that an Anglo Indian 
— inadmissible there, but there are obstacles interposed to 
the very entry of Indians in these colonies. The Indian 
Civil Service. is recruited for the benefit of India. Indians 
have a right of entry therein. The residents of the central 
portion of the empire have also claims as the responsibility 
for the Government lies on the centre of the imperial 
authority. Indians are eligible for the Home Civil Service. 
'The colonies which exclude Indians do not participate in 
the administration of India. It is strange that such an 
objection was deemed proper. 

As regards the third objection, it is not a little sur- 
prising that after the deliberate abolition of tbe system of 
nepotism aud patronage in regard to the Indian Civil 
Service, the old untenable arguments should be urged in 
the case of Indians. ISTearly sixty years ago, Macaulay 
dealt with them in his inimitable style ; and not only have 
we his complete exposure of the case of upholders of mono- 
poly and favouritism, but the experience of more than 
half a century has vindicated the wisdom of thifei principle 
of competition. As Lord Macaulay has shown with a 
lucidity of exposition and wealth of imagery peculiarly his 
own, men who have exhibited high literary or scientific 
talents have also made a mark in the domain of politics 
-and administration. Those picked bodies — the Covenant- 
ed Civil Service and the Royal Engineers — are standing 
witnesses to this. It is to be deplored that men belonging 
to these distinguished Services should have descended to use 
language respecting educated men, which as Lord Macau- 
lay points out would have better become the lips of Ensign 
ISTortherton or the Captain in Swiff s -poem : — 
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A 8GlioIar<3 wben first from his college broke loose 
Gaohardly tellliow toery to agoose, 

Yoor Noveds.aofi Blufcurchs^and Omurs^ anfi stuff 
By George, they don’t signify this pinch of snuff 
To give a young gentleman right education 
The army’s the only good school in the nation 
My schoolmaster called me a dunce and a fool : 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the school. 

It does happen at times that men of high natural 
capacities, who have neglected their opportunities at school 
or college, attain to high eminence in life. These excep- 
tions only prove that in youth and middle age can be 
rectified the mistakes of boyhood and lost opportunities 
made up. Another fallacy which underlies the argument 
is that high literary or scientific attainments are no proof 
of moral qualities. I emphatically deny the correctness- 
of this proposition. No man can pass such a stiff and 
testing examination as the Civil Service Competitive 
Examination unless he possesses industry, patience, self- 
denial, self-control, sobriety and perseverance. Nor is 
there any justification for the assumption that tests about 
the possession of character ai^e to be dispensed withf It 
might be respectfully enquired, what tests as to possession 
of character have been applied in the case of those favour- 
ed persons who have been honoured by Local Governments 
with nomination to the Statutory or the Provincial Civil 
Service and other high first appointments. The conduct 
in school and college will be a fair guide. As to physical 
fitness, th® same standard and the same guarantees as are 
laid down for those appearing for the examination in 
England can be insisted upon in the case of those appear- 
ing for the examination in India. 

As to the plea about social possession and rank and 
about justice to the so-called martial races, it might be* 
respectfully enquired whether those high authorities who* 
put it forward mean to assert that the standard of the 
test of education, ability and integrity laid down in Queen 
Yictoria^s Proclamation is to be abandoned, and a new- 
test based on high descent^ as it is called, infiuential con- 
nections and race considerations to be substituted for it,. 
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How long are statesmen and the Imperial Government 
to sanction the peculiar view of some Anglo-Indian ad- 
ministrators that indifferent education and assiduous at- 
tention towards persons of official eminence, combined with 
connection with some historic or rich family are the guar- 
antees of fitness for important Government posts ? The 
excuse about possible injustice towards the Mahomedans 
can have no basis in fact when we see the immense strides 
made by that community in education and public life. 
With highly cultured Mahomedans adorning the learned 
professions, the High Court Benches and the Legislative 
and Executive Councils, the Secretary of State’s Councri 
and the Privy Council, it would be wrong to call the 
Mahomedan community a backward community. Assum- 
ing for the sake of argument that any important com- 
munity does not find entry by the door of open com- 
petition and there are qualified individuals in that com- 
munity of ‘‘proved merit and ability,” the deficiency can 
be remedied by appointments under the Act of 1870. 

Another wrong assumption on which the opposition 
to simultaneous examination is based is that the persons 
who would, in the majority of cases, compete for the Civil 
Service would come from classes who in past times held no 
high political or official position and possess no great social 
status. This assumption is in direct variance with facts. 
Such a thing cannot be said of the Brahmins of the Dec- 
can, nor can it be said of the BraEmii^ Kayasthas or 
Baidyas of Bengal (the classes regarded with peculiar dis- 
favour), for the majority of the Maharajas and Rajas her- 
editary or otherwise, come from these classes. 

After all, it is an utterly un- British position to take 
up. It is the dignity of the Government which is injured 
by the employment of such arguments. 

The only argument which deserves serious considera- 
tion is about the unimpaired maintenance of the ascendency 
'Of the British principles of Government, and preserving 
the high standard of efficiency and purity of administi’ation, 
which is the distinctive featux^e of that Government. I 
would, with due deference, submit that this is raising an 
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issue whicli does not at all arise, l^obody has even dreamt 
■of questioning the supremacy of the British Parliament 
or the authority of the Government of India or the 
necessity of maintaining in full force the principles laid 
down by them. No good purpose is served by draw- 
ing a herring across the trail. The principles of govern- 
ment are determined by Parliament and the methods of 
administration by the British Ministry, or by the Govern- 
ment of India with the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
in accordance with those principles. It is impossible to 
concieve how those principles and those methods 
would be affected by the proportion of Natives of India 
in the Civil Service being 50 per cent., instead of about 18 
as at present. One fact which is always impressed upon 
us is that the majority of judicial and executive officers, 
■commencing with sub-district officers and magistrates, are 
Indians. Now if with one million and a quarter of Indians 
in Government service, the essentially British character of 
the administration has not been affected, what basis is there 
for saying that danger would arise if out of 1,200 of the 
listed posts, even 600 are held by Indians instead of 
about 200 or 250, as under the present system? No 
district officer, not even a Commissioner can make any 
change in the principles of government or the methods of 
administration. The Mahomedan supremacy under Akbar 
was not aflected by his appointing a Hindu as the Gover- 
nor of a Province, another as a General in his army and a 
third as his Finance Minister. The State of Hyderabad 
makes no distinction between Mahomedans., Hindus, 
Parsees and Christians. And neither in the stormy days 
of the 18th century, nor in the more peaceful times of the 
19th and 20th century was the position of the Nizam 
touched in the least by this equality of treatment. 

In the debate which took place in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council on the 17th of March, 1911, on the hon. 
Mr. Subba Eao’s motion, the fear was expressed by the Hon, 
Mr. Earle, speaking on behalf of the Government 
of India that the institution of simultaneous exami- 
nations might lead to a lowering of educational 
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qualificatioDSj as the educational institutions in this 
country were not of the same high type as those 
in Great Britain, and Indians and Europeans who 
were not in a position to send their young relations to the 
English or Scotch Universities, would put them in the low 
kind of cramming establishments which would be sure to 
be opened. This fear again does not take account of the 
fact that high educational qualifications and intellectual 
attainments are secured by imposing exacting standards 
and having searching examinations. The resort to cram- 
ming or its discouragement entirely depends upon the 
nature of the standard and the character of the examina- 
tion. Further, all chances of the rise of cramming estab- 
lishments can be obviated by laying down attendance at 
recognised British and Indian Universities and Oolleges as 
a condition of permission to compete. 

Another argument to which the greatest weight is 
attached, and which is indeed regarded as an axiomatic 
truth, is that to maintain the essentially British character 
of the administration and to keep Brithh principles un- 
impaired, there must be a minimum of Europeans in the 
Civil Service, The number of appointments open to 
Indians cannot safely, it is said, be allowed to exceed a 
certain proportion ; that the scheme sanctioned by Lord 
Cross in 1892, permits only a minimum of Europeans, and 
that the number of places open to Indians in India can- 
not now be increased without endangering the character 
of the administration. To this position also a cogent and,. 
I believe, a conclusive answer can be given. Taking 
first the last point, that the proportion of one-sixth which 
is proposed to be worked up to cannot be allowed to be 
increased, it has to be observed that this proportion of 
one-sixth was what was laid down in 1879. It was one 
which was evidently considered sufficient in the state of 
things as it then existed. The Government of India’s 
representative admitted in the debate of 1911 that the 
Government was in full sympathy with the aspirations of 
the Indians to a larger share in the administration. 
During the 33 years which has elapsed since 1879, educa- 
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tion has made tremendous advance. The number of 
capable men has immensely increased. The proportion 
which held good at that time can obviously not hold good 
now. With the vastly large number of men of real educa- 
tion and culture a greater scope is necessary. The Govern- 
ment of Madras very properly pointed out in 1893 that 
one-third of the listed appointments could even then be 
thrown open to Indians and this was a view which the 
Hon. Mr. Garstin also — the dissenting Member of Council 
— agreed to. That Government further stated that the 
limit of one-third would, in course of time, have to be rais- 
ed. The argument therefore that the limit of one-sixth 
cannofe be exceeded will not stand. 

But to go to the main point, we have to consider 
how far the theory can bear close examination that there- 
must be an irreducible minimum of European officers in 
the Civil Service, if the essentially British character of the 
administration has to be maintained, that such irreducible 
minimum has already been reached and that if simultane- 
ous examinations are held in India and in England, such 
a large body of Indians and especially of Bengalees will 
be let in, that the very character of the administration 
will be seriously affected. 

Now, gentlemen, I must point out that what is insist- 
©d upon for the preservation of the high English- 
tone of the Government is the presence not of English- 
men but of Europeans. The entry of Frenchmen, 
Germans, Dutch, will not matter. They are foreigners. 
Their political traditions are different. At times the 
relations between the nations to which they belong and 
the^'British nation may be strained. But they can be 
depended upon to maintain the character of the adminis- 
tration all the same. There is even now intense bitter- 
ness between Irishmen and a large body of Englishmen, 
Irishmen are considered by these as unfit for Home 
Rule. But they are deemed quite fit to maintain the 
British principles in India. Indians on the other hand, 
who feel and believe that their very existence is entwined 
with maintenance of the British rule, who are saturated; 
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with nothing hut the doctrines of English political 
philosophy 5 they cannot be sufficiently trusted and 
k*elied, upon to work the principles they believe in I 
I have no fault to find with, not the least insinuation to 
make against the members of the non-English European 
communities in the service of the Government of India. 
All I am concerned in showing is the curious nature 
•of the logic employed by the opponents of simultaneous 
examinations. 

Does not the very statement of this case, the insist- 
ence merely on the presence of Europeans, mean that 
what is of the real essence is the unimpaired preservation 
of the British principles of Government, of British 
methods of administration. The individuals who have 
to do it is a matter of secondary importance, provided 
they have fully grasped those principles, caught their 
.spirit, thoroughly understand and appreciate those 
methods. It is not disputed that this essential condition 
is fulfilled by those Indians who entered the Civil Service 
through the competitive examination held in England. 
The high education which they receive and the personal 
knowledge which they obtain by residence in England, 
are deemed to achieve this result. Now, what is there 
to prevent the acquisition of the same high education, the 
.same personal knowledge of English political and social 
life, by men appearing for the same examination held 
.simultaneously in India, if these men af ter selection spend 
two years at an approved University or institution in 
the British Isles ? What is required is that the superior 
agency in the administration possesses certain mental 
and moral qualifications and has come into contact 
with British institutions and society. The nationality 
of the individual is a matter of minor importance, 
so far as this aspect of the case goes. Then again, what 
is the justification for the assertion that if the competitive 
examination is held in India, along with the examination 
in England, the Indians would extensively oust the 
Britishers ? The Englishmen who say so do grave 
injustice to the capacity of their countrymen, The 
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Indians who succeeded in obtaining entrj into 
^the Civil Service through the English examination 
have been for the most part men of exceptional 
•calibre, and these men constitute a bare 5 ^ per cent, of 
the successful candidates. If simultaneous examinations 
are instituted, another 5 or 7 per cent, from among the 
superior youth oMndia would probably be all that would 
succeed in getting in. Of the men who would get in by 
the Indian door some at least would be of European ex- 
traction pure or mixed. We can thus realise what is the 
real extent of the danger of which so much is made. Let 
us assume that the proportion of 5 Indians to 94 Briti- 
shers, shown by the present method, is so largely exceeded 
that as many as 3 Indians get in by the Indian door in 
addition to the one by the English door. That would 
•only mean that by the method of simultaneous ^ examina- 
tions there would be 20 Indians who would find entry in 
the Civil Service to 80 Britishers. Add to these 20 the 
the 16 per cent., the maximum enlistment allowed by the 
rules under the Statute of 1870, there would be only 36 
Indians as against 64 Britishers, and of the 36 Indians 
some at least would be Statutory Indians of Euro- 
pean descent. That would not be such an alarming pro- 
portion of Indians of pure descent as to seriously affect 
the fundamental character of the administration. .The 
’Government of Madras 20 years ago, regarded one-third 
Indians in the Civil Service as not an objectionable number* 
The great thing to be jealously looked after is the 
purity and efficiency of the administration. Now, have , 
not these essentials been kept unimpaired by Indian 
Magistrates, Collectors and District and Sessions Judges ? 
There have been instances of districts where the Collector 
and District Magistrate was an Indian, the District and 
'Sessions Judge was an Indian, the Superintendent of 
Police was an Indian, the Civil Surgeon and the Superin- 
tendent of the Central Jail was an Indian and nobody had 
any ground for doubting the purity of the Judicial adminis- 
tration and the efficiency and strength of the Executive 
:administration. 
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I ask our Government, I ask every liberal-minded- 
and impartial Englishman to consider the facts I have 
mentioned and then to say whether the system of simul- 
taneous esaminations is attended with the dangers attri- 
buted to it. It may result, and probably it will result, in 
some individual loss on a small scale to one class and a 
corresponding individual gain to the other. But, as Sir 
Dennis Fitz-Patrick frankly admitted, the interests of a 
couple of hundred families are not the matters to be taken 
into account. If the assurances lately given, of satisfying 
more fully the legitimate aspirations of Indians for larger 
employment in the higher branches of Public Service, are 
to be translated into practice, and they are to be fully and 
impartially admitted under the test of “ education, ability 
and integrity,” then the only safe way of doing so is by 
the method of competition. No other procedure can be 
adopted without serious disadvantages. Selection means 
more or less of favour and a lowering of standard. It 
brings in its train administrative inefficiency and deterio- 
ration of character— of both the dispenser of patronage 
and of its recipient. The Government and people have to 
guard against this. 

What we should urge before the Eoyal Commis- 
sion is : — 

r. That recruitment to what is called the Indian or 
Imperial Service should be only by Competitive Exami- 
nation held simultaneously in England and in India, those 
who compete being classified in one list and appointments- 
given by strict order of merit. 

2. That the candidates who are selected should be 
required to pass a period of probation and training of two 
years at one of the British Universities or approved edu- 
cational institutions. 

3. That the Statutory Civil Service as laid down 
by the rules of 1879 be revised ; that half the appoint- 
ments therein should be given to deserving members of 
the Suborclinate Service, and half by first recruitments 
filled by Competitive Examination. The competitive test 
should be applied as much to first appointments under the 
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■Statute of' 1870' as:, it is 'to' the appointoieiits under the 
■Statute of 18,61.' , , ' 

SCHEDULED APPOINTMENTS. . " 

I have dealt with only the question of principle, and 
have not gone into details, important though these are, as 
the time at my disposal does not allow this to be done, and 
,:I cannot make too great a demand upon your patience. 
But there is one head of this Civil Service question to 
which I shall make a very brief reference. And that is, 
what are the branches of the public administration for 
which the Covenanted Service should be recruited? My 
view clearly is that it should be recruited only for the 
requirements of the Executive branch of the general 
administration. The time has long since come for taking 
judicial appointments out of what are called the scheduled 
appointments. The Civil Service is, taken all in all, a fine 
body, of capable persons. But it was not recruited 
specially for judicial work. In fact executive administra- 
tion is its special province. The system of seeking for 
: judges amongst its ranks had its origin in times, w^n 
outside that Service there were few men available qualified 
for the discharge of judicial functions. Things are other- 
wise now, We may even say that now there is far more 
legal knowledge and Judicial capacity outside the Civil 
Service than within it, of course exceptis exdpiendis. 
Apart from the question of legal knowledge and judicial 
training, the executive frame of mind is not the one suit- 
able for the discharge of judicial functions. Promptness 
of action and quickness of despatch, so often required in 
executive work, are not exactly calculated to produce that 
habit of close examination and patient investigation with- 
out which a judge’s work cannot be efficiently performed. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

It was not only in the Civil Service that we lost 
ground by the action of the Public Service Commission, 
The differentiation into two distinct services — a superior 
and mainly European service and an inferior and mainly 
Indian service — -which has been , carried out in a manner 
.gimilar to that in the Civil Service in almost all the other 
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departments — Education, Public "Works, Forest, Survey y. 
Telegraphs, etc,,— is a loss which has resulted to Indians 
from that Commission. Before the Commission the 
Europeans and the Indians in these departments, holding 
similar posts, worked side by side on the same pay as 
comrades and with— at any rate theoretically— equal 
prospects of promotion. We now have a superior and 
favoured “ European pen ” as Sir Valentine Chirol aptly 
calls it and an inferior and ill-paid “Indian pen.” The 
distinction is not based on the possession of any real 
higher merits, but merely on race. And you have the 
spectacle of a man of science whose eminence is acknow- 
ledged in Europe and America, Dr. P. C. Bay, languish- 
ing for years in the Provincial Service with absolutely no 
hope of entry into the superior service, manned by men not 
one of whom can bear even a remote comparison with him. 

In the Public Works Department also, Indians have* 
a similar grievance, intensified by the fact of its being' 
brought about by breaches of distinct promises. The 
inferior status created in 1892, was aggravated in 1908, 
and though the rules of 1912 have mitigated some of 
the more serious hardships, the objectionable principle 
remains intact. In one respect the position is even worse 
in this department than in the Government Civil Service, 
In the Imperial branch of the Public Works Department 
recruited in England by examination, only 10 per cent, of 
Indians are permitted. 

Similarly unsatisfactory is the state of things in the* 
Forest Department. The treatment of Indians in the 
Civil Medical Department amounts almost to a scandal. Its 
injustice has been publicly exposed for years and though 
Lord Morley^s instructions for remedying it were issued 
years ago, it remains practically unredressed. In the Tele- 
graph Department the distinction of Europeans, Eurasians 
and “ natives ”, is carried into the grades of masters and; 
telegraphists even. 

Want of time prevents me from quoting figures to^ 
show how few are the places held by Indians in the 
^superior grades of the Public Service. They are startling: 
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but you who are well aware of the facts around you know 
how serious is the exclusion of Indians from higher 
appoijttments in all departments, and almost total exclu- 
sion in some, such as the Customs, the Company-managed 
Eailways, etc. 

Gentlemen, Indians cannot, will not submit to this. 
In the case of these other departments, even the specious 
plea urged in regard to the Indian Civil Service, that the* 
majority of higher appointments in the Executive branch 
of the general administration must be held by Europeans- 
to maintain the British ideals of government, has no- 
application. Bace and colour have nothing to do in 
Education, in the construction of Public Works, in Medical 
Relief, in Sanitation, in the conservation and working of 
Forests in realising Customs dues and preventing smug- 
gling, in making Surveys, in constructing and working 
Railways, in maintaining Telegrapli ’ i rs or sending or 
receiving messagesi We of the Oor.gr a have not asked ^ 
will never ask for high appointments oeing conferred on 
Indians merely because they are Indians. All we ask is 
that these places should go by desert and desert alone ; 
and we protest most emphaticaliy against the exclusion of 
Indians of even proved merit and ability. The competi- 
tive test is after all the only one available to us for ftrat 
appoint77ie7its. It is not ideally the best, it is not free 
from objections. But the system of selection has in every 
country, and in India itself, not only proved far more 
unsatisfactory, but has produced positively demoralising 
effects. Let the Government lay down as high a standard 
as it desires, impose the most searching test, insist upon 
the possession of physical, mental and moral capacity. 
We have no objection. We welcome them. But the* 
door of race or class privileges and individual favouritism 
must be closed. 

I devoutly trust that the enlightened members of the- 
classes and communities who took up in 1886 and on sub- 
sequent occasions a hostile position against the competi- 
tive test, will, now that the conditions of the progress of 
all Indian communities are better understood and appre- 
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dated, abandon'the former undignified reliance on pre- 
ference and favour and take up that more manly and 
dignified stand on justice, which alone will secure to Hindus 
and Mahomedans a due share in the higher services of the 
•country, 

COMMISSIONED POSTS IN THE ARMY. 

The Royal Commission is empowered to deal only 
with the Civil Services. The question of admission of 
Indians to the commissioned ranks in the Army still 
remains where it was. The propriety— I would say the 
Justice of the step has often been admitted by responsible 
statesmen. And when some years ago the Imperial Cadet 
Corps was called into existence, in Lord Curzon’s regime, 
great expectations were entertained that the scions of high 
families who were enrolled as Cadets would eventually be 
appointed as captains, majors and colonels. That hope has 
not been realised. There is a wide-spread belief that Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum, when he was Cpmmander-in Chief 
in India, favoured an advance in this direction, and that his 
views are also shared by his Excellency the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Independently of the views of these great 
authorities, it is very necessai^y that the claim of Indians 
to higher positions in the army should receive recognition 
and that a beginning should be made in appointing select- 
ed and qualified Indians as Commissioned Officers. Twenty- 
seven years have elapsed since his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught as Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Army recommended the formation of an Indian Sandhurst, 
•but no movement in that direction has yet been made. ^ 
OTHER QUESTIONS. 

Brother- delegates, I have treated in my address some 
•only of the questions which are exercising the minds of 
the people. I selected those only which intimately con- 
cern the status of Indians and their position in the Ad- 
ministration. These constitute matters of principle on the 
due settlement of which depends the possibility of our 
further advance as a nation. They are the foundations 
and walls of the great edifice which has to be raised. There 
are several other matters of very great importance vitally 
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■affecting tlie material moral progress of India, winch 
demand jour attention. Ediication in all its aspects and 
all its grades, commencing from mass education, the im- 
provement of the system of judicial administration by the 
separation of Judicial and executive functions and in other 
wa3^s the purification of the machinery for preserving law 
and order, the development of the material resources of the 
country by the improvement of agriculture, and encourage- 
ment of industries, trade and commerce, reform of land 
laws, public health, wise administration of the national 
finances, are matters of the deepest import. If I have 
not dealt with them on this occasion, it is not because I do 
not realise their intimate bearing on individual and national 
well-being. They have received and must continue to 
receive close attention from the Congress. For dealing 
specifically with some of them, the sister organisation of 
the Indian Industrial Conference has been called into being. 
During my quarter of a century’s service in the Congress 
I have had opportunities of contributing my quota to their 
discussion according to my lights and capacities. It is not 
•possible to discuss them within the limits of a single 
address, and even the most cursory observations on them 
will try the physical endurance and patience of the most 
sympathetic audience, On many of these questions the 
Government and the popular side are in agreement as to 
the object;. There is difi;erence of opinion as to the means, 
methods and pace of advance. Free exchange of views and 
a spirit of mutual accommodation will bring about eventual 
agreement. Our reformed Councils now supply a machinery 
the efficiency of which will become more and more mani- 
fest as time goes on. The generating power, however, is 
in the people, and this the Congress and other cognate 
public bodies must develop. 

NECESSITY OF THE CONGRESS. 

To rouse popular interest, to keep it steady when 
roused, to give articulate expression to it, a net- work of 
organisations has to be established. Workers possessed 
of knowledge, ready to study facts, willing to make personal 
^sacrifices are required. The leaders of the Congress have 
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to devote greater attention to this matter than Mtherto.. 
It is said in some quarters that with the establishment of 
the Legislative Councils on a partially popular basis, the 
mison d'etre of the Congress has gone, This is a mistake. 
With the new Councils the necessity of a general As- 
sociation for the country with subordinate provincial, dis- 
trict, sub-district, town and village committees is all the 
greater. The people’s representatives in the Legislative 
Councils can rely for their credentials only upon the 
pronouncements made by the country. Their usefulness 
and power depend upon the existence of a well-informed, 
sober and vigilant public opinion. It is the function of 
the Congress and of its subordinate as ociations to evol e- 
sach public opinion. 

In connection with this I have a suggestion to put 
forth. Till very recently it was incumbent upon us to 
concentrate our main effort on the recognition of what 
might be called the basal principles and rudimentary 
rights of even a partially representative system of Gov- 
ernment. With the expansion of the Legislative Councils,, 
the introduction of the elective system therein, the- 
awakening of the consciousness in Government that 
provincial autonomy has to be kept in view, the fuller ad- 
missions and greater desire manifested to accord larger- 
scope to Indians in the higher branches of the public- 
services, and the acknowledgment of the claim of Indians 
to equal and fair treatment as citizens of the Empire,, 
much of the discussion of simple political truths which 
hitherto was unavoidable has become unnecessary. It is 
now the application and suitable extension as time goes- 
on, of those principles and truths — the detailed treatment 
of administrative problems — that we have to address 
ourselves to. And for this a change in our methods 
and procedure is desirable. The Congress must now 
direct greater attention and more time to the practical 
treatment of such questions as imperial and provincial 
finances, the system of taxation, economy in expenditm^e y 
greater activity in matters of education, sanitation, 
medical relief, works of public utility, etc., the remodel- 
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ling of the judicial machinery in consonance with the- 
varjing circumstances of each province, the correction 
of the defective working and the wrong system of recruit- 
ment complained of in the different departments, the 
removal of the grievances of landholders in temporarily 
settled tracts due to periodical revisions and short-term 
settlements, the adjustment of the relations between the 
various tenure-holders, the measures, devised to prevent 
the expropriation of the cultivating classes by the non- 
cultivating ones, railway finance, public debt, management 
of treasury balances and reserve, the currency system, and 
so on. Most of these have more or less come before the- 
Oongress at one time or another. But under our rules of ‘ 
discussion and the numerous claims upon the one dozen 
or one dozen and a half hours available for discussion, it 
was not possible to do anything than to state a few 
general propositions and merely approach the fringe of 
practical examination. The time has arrived when fuller 
treatment and detailed consideration should be given by 
allotting at least two days for informed and practical ‘dis- 
cussion of three or four subjects each year by men who- 
have studied them. The main speakers should be chosen 
beforehand and the time-limit might well be that laid 
down in the Imperial Council Kegulations. I would ask 
the Congress to consider this matter, in my opinion 
the change is one which will enhance the value of our 
great institution. 

The Congress has not to dissolve but to become 
more active, to put forth more steady energ}", to pursue 
more vigorously its efforts to bring within its fold more 
and more people. National in ^ its aims, objects 
and aspirations, the Oongress must strive to bring on its 
rolls a larger and a yet larger number from the various- 
races and communities whose borne is India, aye, even 
of those who are sojourners here. Your faithful adher- 
ence to ibs great principles is already bearing fruit. 
Communities which either kept aloof or maintained an 
attitude of critical opposition are coming round. The- 
Ali-India Moslem League promises to become an ally 
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and a loyal supporter, Mr. Bo wlandson, sometime Pre- 
sident of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association of 
South India, speaking to an Anglo-Indian gathering at 
Ootacamund some two months ago, while acknowledging 
the great work of the Congress, suggested a federation of 
all the different communities of India. And only the 
other day, the chief exponent of sober European opinion in 
this country said ; — 

A long time must elapse before the Empire completely assi- 
milates all the heterogeneous elements of which it is composed^ 
but no one who keeps his eyes open to the tendencies discernible 
on all sides can doubt that the process is already in operation. 

A homogeneous Indian nation has not. jet become a 
fact, but we are on the high road to it. Those who find 
comfort in dogmatically denying the possibility of such an 
accomplishment, evidently do not know what is going on 
in the country. When they talk of class and cast© 
differences, of racial and religious antagonisms, of long- 
standing feuds, they forget the wars of the Saxons and 
the“Danes, the gulf which existed for centuries between 
the Saxons and the Normans, the bitter feuds which were 
carried on by the English and the Scotch, the long-stand- 
ing hostility between the Irish and the English and the 
intense hatred and irreconcilable differences which charac- 
terised the relations between the Boman Catholics and 
the Protestants. I do not ignore the very special and 
great difficulties which exist in the case of India. But we 
know what a tremendous change has come over the Hindu 
community, and how that most difficult problem of caste 
prejudices and social observances is being quietly and gra- 
dually solved. Our critics are our great friends and they 
do us a positive service when they remind us of the 
immense difficulty of our task. 

Brother- delegates and countrymen, let us constantly 
bear in mind that there can be no real or solid political 
advance without social advance and moral and spiritual 
regeneration. So long as the masses remain steeped in 
ignorance and the depressed classes are regarded as un- 
touchable, so long as the mothers of families and the mis- 
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tresses of housebolds are kept without knowledge in the 
seclusion of the PimYlah^ not capable of participating in 
intellectual pursuits cr public matters, so long as class is 
divided against class, caste against caste, race against race, 
and clannishness and sectional selfishness sway the actions 
of the members of the different communities, so long as 
true brotherly feeling and devotion to duty do not become 
the main guiding principles of our life, so long shall our 
aspirations remain mere dreams. It is only when Indians 
become a virile nation whose intellectual powers and prac- 
tical capacities are expanded by knowledge and training 
amongst whom the moral virtues of truthfulness, courage, 
faithfulness, industry and perseverance have been fully 
developed and whose whole life is dominated by patriotism 
and duty, it is only then that our beloved Motherland will 
become — 

* * the land that freemen till, 

That sober-suited freedom ehosej 
The land where girt with friends or foes, 

A man may speak the thing he will. 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where freedom broadens slowly down, 

From precedent to precedent. 


Twenty-eighth Congress — Karachi— 1913, 


HON. NAWAB SYED MOHAMMED. 

Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I thanJr 
you most heartily for the honour you have d^ne me tv 
unanimously electing me to preside over this great naS^M 
^sembly. I consider it is not merely an honour S 
■duty vvhich every Cl men owes to his country to respond 
cordially to any call which may be made upon hiS^ to 
assist in an undertaking which has for its obtt 
advancement, welfare and happiness of his fellow iountry! 

The Congress has from its very ineentinn u « 
iteelf the ideal of a united Indian Nationality and has 
been consistently advocating the cause of the Indkn 
people as a whole without being influenced by party or 
sectarian, considerations incompatible with that b;£r-J , 
The changes that the countr/ has unltgot d^rinfth; 
last one generation, that is, since this or»anisaHon ^ ™ 
into existence, are immense and the Conoress I th^nk 
™ll take credit (or bringing .bout .“■tTf™'"of.b“^ 
My predecessors have advocated reforms in tw 
totionofthe country for .hich 4 “ cS°sIdt,d ST' 
ripe, and it is my good fortune to preside at a tTmf * T®® 
some of the more important reforms have been eSed tut 
and are in working order. The concessions made to the 
Indian public opinion as represented by this ATemblv 
m no small measure due to the aie 

• which it received at the hands of Lords MSleran^Tr*?^ 
Tne foresight and statesmanlike grasp of fhT^ 
aflecting our country displayed 

cvcd it tron, drifting into . 3 it„ 4 n eSto^Sttons 
and alarming, raised the reputation of British 
ship higher than ever and earned for them th! ^ 
gratitude of the people. “ ‘^em the abiding 
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With the accomplishment of some of the more im- 
portant reforms, it appears to me that this organisation 
has entered on a new phase of its existence which must be 
marked by greater practicality and directness of aim. In 
this view the position of your President is rendered more 
difficult, and I confidently look to your co-operation to 
lighten the task that devolves upon me. I propose to 
confine myself only to a few subjects which demand our 
immediate attention. 

It has been said, of course, by some friendly critics of 
ours, that with the introduction of these necessary and 
much delayed reforms, the need for an organisation such 
as the Congress has ceased, inasmuch as the various en- 
larged Legislative Councils are representing the wants and 
requirements of the people to the Government and are 
■exercising a real influence over the administration. I 
readily admit that the new Councils go a great way in 
that direction and are really taking a very useful share in 
the administaation. But I emphatically differ from the 
view that the Congress has outlived its days. As I have 
said before, we have entered on a new phase which is 
bound to prove more useful and beneficial alike to the 
Bulers and the Ruled. There are many questions requir- 
ing settlement in which we are deeply interested and which 
•can be dealt with only by such an organisation as this. 

KOYAL MESSAGE. 

Gentlemen, fortunately for us our interests are placed 
by Providence under the fostering care of a benevolent 
Monarch whose first concern is the happiness and well- 
being of his subjects. In reply to the address presented 
to His Imperial Majesty at Bombay, on the eve of his 
•departure to England after the historical and ever-memor- 
able Coronation Durbar at Delhi, our beloved Sovereign, 
•exhox'ted us, His subjects, in these words : — 

We fervently trust that our visit may by God’s grace conduce 
to general good of the people of this great continent. Their 
interests and well-being will always be as near and as dear to me 
as those of the millions of my subjects in other quarters of the 
globe. It is a matter of intense satisfaction to me to realise how 
all classes and creeds ^have joined together in the true-hearted 
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well-Gome which has been so universally accorded to us, Is it- 
not possible that the same unity and concord may for the future 
govern the daily relations of their private and public life ? The 
attainment of this would indeed be to us a happy outcome of our 
visit to India. To you, the representatives of Bombay, who have 
greeted us so warmly on our arrival and departure, 1 deliver this- 
our message of loving farewell to the Indian Empire. 

These are noble words and they have won our admi- 
ration and respect for His Majesty, and our hearts are 
filled with gratitude for such kindly sentiments. It is- 
abundantly clear that His Majesty is fully conscious of 
the responsibilities of his exalted position and should 
therefore be rightly regarded as the “ Shadow of God,’^ 
on earth. When we are the subjects of the same Sove- 
reign, are living in the same country which is our home, 
are governed by the same laws, are desirous of making 
progress in all walks of life and have the same aspirations, 
then, may i venture to ask what prevents us Muhammad- 
ans, Christians, Parsis, and Hindus of all classes from 
joining hands together for achieving the common object ? 
It is my firm belief that our united and joint action will 
prove more advantageous and beneficial to ourselves than 
making an advance by divisions. Whatever progress we 
have been able to make, and I may say we have made 
remarkable progress during the last thirty years, is large- 
ly due to the progressive tendency of our Government and 
their sympathy with the wants and aspirations of the 
people. And we look forward to the liberal instincts of 
our Government for granting to us from time to time 
concessions, which we may claim that we deserve. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the British Govern- 
ment are always desirous of lifting up the people under 
their charge, and if we show that we deserve success by 
working on proper lines, “ there is no height to which,, 
under the mgis of the British Crown, we may not rise/’ 

WELCOME BAPPBOCHEMENT. 

In the eloquent addresss delivered by the late Mr. 
Budruddin Tyabjee as the President of the Third Congress 
held at Madras in 188 7, he said : — 
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Ifc has been urged in derogation of our character as a repre- 
sentative national gathering, that one great and important com- 
munity — the Mnssuloian Community — has kept aloof from the 
proceedings of the two last Congresses. Now, Gentlemen, this is 
only partially true, and applies to one particular part of India, 
and is moreover due to certain special, local and temporary causes. 

These temporary causes alluded to by Mr. Tyabjee 
are now gradually disappearing with the progress of educa- 
tion and it is a happy sign of the advancing times that 
there is an increasing rapprochement between Hindus and 
Mussulmans — -a rapprochement emphasised this year by the 
fact that the '‘All-India Muslim League/’ during its session 
held in Lucknow, has adopted the following resolution, — 

That the ‘ Ail-Iadia Muslim League ’ places on record ifcs firm 
belief that the future development and progress of the people of 
India depend on the harmonious working and co-operation of the 
various communities and hopes that leaders on both sides will 
periodically meet together to find a modus operanrli for joint and 

concerted action in questions of public good. 

Another resolution which the League has adopted 
defines its object as “ the attainment under the eegis of the 
British Crown of a system of Self-Government suitable to- 
India.” I cordially welcome the spirit in which these re- 
solutions are conceived, and I rejoice in the changed atti- 
tude which the Muslim League has adopted in its political 
course of action and in the happy and harmonious pro- 
gress which it foreshadows for the Muhammadan and 
Hindu communities. My friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Muham- 
mad Shafi, who presided at that session of the League,, 
referring to the question in his interesting address, said: — 

The adoption of the alternative proposal put forward by some 
©four friends that the League should set up Colonial form of 
Government in India as its- ultimate goal is, in my opinion, inadmis- 
sible as well as politically unsound. The political conditions, 
internal and external, prevailing in the British Colonies have no 
analogy whatsoever with those obtaining in India and I am in 
entire accord with ray friend the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah in thinking 
that the adoption of any course other than the one proposed by 
tha Council would be absolutely unwise. Moreover, for a political 
organisation in any country cireumstaneed as India is and more 
particularly when passing through a transitional period, the adop- 
tion of a definite form of Government as the ultimate goal of its 
ambitions is opposed to principles of practical statesmanship. 

71 
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I need not pause to dwell oii the criticism which is 
levelled at the ideal of the Colonial form of Self-Govern- 
ment adopted by the Congress and takes in lieu of it Self- 
Government suitable to India. At the same time I cannot 
pass on without pointing out that the term “ Colonial 
form of Government ” is sufficiently elastic and is in no 
way restrictive. Self-Government, as established in the 
Tarious Colonies, is not on the same footing, but is based 
on different forms of constitution suitable to the condi- 
tions of each Colony and its position in relation to the 
Empire. Therefore, the ideal which the Congress adopted 
a few years ago after mature consideration and with the 
-advice of its friends and supporters in England, was in my 
■opinion a practical solution of the difficulties that were 
then confronting us. We ourselves knew the difficulties 
of adopting any definite ideal while the country was pass- 
ing through a transition, and the term, as I have said 
before, covers every possible form of government which 
may be ultimately decided upon. If it is definite, it is 
in one respect only, in that it affirms and proclaims the 
acceptance of the unalterable and necessary condition of 
British supremacy. In my opinion both the ideals are 
identical and I do not find any substantial difference in 
them, but only a difference of language. There is a real 
noncord in sentiment between the two communities and it 
goes without saying that no Colonial form of Self-Govern- 
ment can hold good in India which is not modified by and 
adjusted to the conditions of this country. We' may depend 
upon it that the leaders of thought in India will not accept 
•an arrangement that falls short of their expectations and 
aspirations and, therefore, not suitable to their country. 
After all, it is a matter of detail and perhaps of academic 
interest. We are concerned with enunciating principles 
and are not and cannot be discussing details here at this 
•stage. A genuine desire on the part of all concerned to 
solve the problems confronting us will remove all differen- 
•oes and misunderstandings. It is therefore eminently de- 
sirable that the leaders of both communities should come 
face to face to find a modm operandi approaching the 
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qiiestiom vitally affecting our well-being in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and fraternal co-operation. 

Gentlemen, I do not wish that our efforts should re- 
semble that of a captain who goes with a few followers to 
explore an unknown part of the globe or one who climbs 
upon a certain peak in the solitude of the Himalayan region 
to discover its relative position with that of other hills. 
Our common sense teaches us that the entire population of 
the country composed of all sections, united and resolute, 
should raise itself from the depths of disunion and dissen- 
sion, to the elevated plane of constitutional method for the 
purpose of representing our wants and requirements to the 
Government. My opinion is therefore emphatic that the 
existence of such an organization as this is absolutely 
necessary in the future as it has been in the past. In fact 
our political propaganda is about to receive that accession 
of strength which is so very essential to the achievement 
of the common ideal. For in the words of Mr, Syed 
Wazir Hasan : — 

The ideal of Self-Government which the All-India Muslim 
League has placed on its programme is an important step towards 
the formation of that great nationality for the building of which 
all Indians are aspiring, 

I rejoice to see a conclusive proof that the members of 
the religious fraternity to which I belong have resolved not 
to live in a state of perpetual isolation from other com- 
munities, even though it may be “splendid isolation.’* In 
support of this I repeat the words of my friend, Mr. Syed 
Wazir Hasan “ that the progress of their common mother- 
land must depend on a hearty co-operation among all 
persons.” I still more rejoice to find that it is not due to 
temporary or accidental causes that this new policy has 
been decided upon, but is the direct result of circumstan- 
ces which exist and are incessantly working to remind 
them of higher conceptions of duty and patriotism. 
roiiicY OF “ unite and eulb.” 

Gentlemen, it is sometimes said that the policy of our 
Eulers is one of “ divide and rule.” But the observations 
of Mr, Montagu, in the course of his Indian Budget Speech. 
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in the House of Commons, in August, last, clearly show that' 
the present Government at any rate are anxious that har- 
mony and co-operation should exist between the various 
races professing different religions in India, especially 
Hindus and Mussulmans. Our Under- Secretary of State 
observed : — 

I said something about the relations between the Mussulman 
and Hiudu some years ago. I think it is possible to my something 
more to-day, because it is difficult for Indian national ideals to 
take any intelligible or any satisfactory form so long as the great 
Mussulman community stands apart from the rest of the Indian 
population. I am confident of the future. 1 believe that the 
Indian peoples of all races know fully well to*day that the desire 
and the intention of the Government, communicated to all its 
officers and understood by them, as that there should be complete 
harmony between all the races there. The maxim divide et imperd 
— one of the most dangerous maxims — has no place in our text 
book of statesmanship. I can state emphatically that, if the leaders 
of the Mussulman and Hindu communities could meet and settle 
amongst themselves some of the questions which from time to 
time arise out of and foster differences of opinion and tradition, 
they would find ready co-operation from the Government. 

Happily for us, the policy of Government at present 
is one of unite and rule and it would be a great mistake on 
our part if we do not take advantage of it and utilize it tO' 
our full benefit ; for our doing so would not only conduce 
to the progress of our country but would be a solid contri- 
bution towards the stability of British Rule. 

AH APPEAL. 

Gentlemen, I entirely agree with Mr. Syed Wazir 
Hasan when he says that Mussulmans were not conscious 
of Indian politics because of their backwardness in educa- 
tion and when once the two communities shared the 
same temper as regards Western education, and the edu- 
cational disparity between them was removed, national 
unity would be assured.” I feel I cannot conclude my 
observations on this all-important question without refer- 
ring to the appeal which my friend Mr. Wazir Hasan so 
eloquently and earnestly made to his Hindu fellow^- 
countrjmen to lend every assistance they could to the 
Muslim community. He appealed not only to their 
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magnanimity but also to their political sagacity to remove 
the existing educational disparity which stood in the way 
of unity and progress. I desire to associate myself most 
cordially with this appeal and I feel sure that my Hindu 
brethren will heartily reciprocate and respond to it by 
acting up to the sentiment conveyed by it. Indeed they 
have given manifest proof of this disposition by their 
cordial and ready sympathy with our efforts to give succour 
to our wounded and distressed fellow-religionists in the 
late Balkan War. If this spirit of co-operation and 
mutual good-will is maintained and steadily promoted, the 
day should be near at hand when the two sister communi- 
ties will be found working shoulder to shoiiilder for the 
cause of their common motherland and towards the realis- 
ation of their national destiny. 

INDIANS IN SOUTH APEICA. 

Gentlemen, the foremost question that is just now 
agitating the public mind in this country is the question 
of our brethren in South Africa. The tale of woe that 
has been reaching us from there, since the Boer country 
became part of the British Empire, is really heart-rending 
and that the responsible British statesmen should have 
been so far unable to do anything by way of attempting a 
settlement fills us with profound sorrow, almost with 
despair. We know the hardships to which our fellow- 
countrymen are subjected and we cannot pay a fitting 
tribute in words to the courageous manner in which they 
■are enduring those hardships ; for, they are confident that 
British justice and sense of faii'-play will ultimately 
prevail. Gentlemen, this unfortunate question has assum- 
ed an acute form and reached a stage where we have. to 
pause and ask, whether we are not British subjects. The 
treatment accorded to Indians clearly shows that the 
'Colonists take it for granted that we are not. At any 
rate, they have so far failed to recognise the claim of the 
Indians to consideration as British subjects. The war 
with the Transvaal was undertaken mainly, if not solely, 
on the ground of ill-treatment accorded to the British 
Indian subjects and it is to be greatly deplored that their 
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position should have become much worse after the incorpo- 
ration of the country into the world-renowed British 
Empire than it was ever before. ' May I ask iii: your name 
that^ when the object with which that costly war %vas 
undertaken is not gained, where is the Justification for it ? 
I have the authority on this point of no less a peison than 
the Marquis of Lansdowne who was Minister for War 
when the confiict began and was well- qualified to make a 
pronouncement on the situation by reason of his having 
been the Viceroy of India previously. Lord Lansdowney. 
speaking at Sheifield in 1899, said : — 

A considerable number of the Queen’s Indian subjects are tO’ 
be found in the Transvaal, and among the many misdeeds of the' 
South African Eepublie, I do not know that any fills me with more' 
indignation than its treatment of these Indians. And the harm 
is not confined to the sufferer on the spot ; for what do you imagine 
would he the effect produced in India when these poor people 
return to their country to report to their friends that the GoTern- 
ment of the Empress, so mighty and irresistible in India, with its 
population of three hundred millions, is powerless to secure redress 
at the hands of a small South African State ? 

We eaunot be too thankful to Lord Ampthill who has 
taken up our cause in South Africa in idght earnest. His 
sympathy for the people of this country which he uniform- 
ly manifested during his term of Governorship in Madras 
has endeared him to all of us. And as a very large: 
number of imriiigrants go from the Southern Presidency, ^ 
it is but fitting that his Lordship should raise his voice in. 
defence of the rights of those whom he had governed with 
sympathy and benevolence. Lord Ampthill, referring to 
the speech of Lord Lansdowne, aptly observes : 

Those were far-sighted and prophetic words, for at that time 
India was quite unconscious of the indignity, and it is only after 
the lapse of a decade that we have seen ‘ the effect produced 
In India.’ 

The views expressed in 1899 by Lord Selborne, w1ig> 
afterwards became High Commissioner at the Cape, were: 
no less emphatic than those of Lord Lansdowne and I 
make no apology for repeating them here. 

Was it or was it not, asked Lord Selborne, our duty to^ 
isee that our dusky fellow-subjects in the Transvaal, where they 
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had a perfect right to go, Rhould be treated as the ^ with 

name had promised they should be treated. ® had to 

hiraaod admitted that these -were questions Lfore 

as trustees before our fellow-eountrymen and betere 
hwtorv, then they would agree with him also that ^ 

was to be ruled not by sentiment, but by our 

trustees for our brothers all over the world, trustees also fo ^ 
fellow-subjeots of different races and different ^ ^ 

tLseand the unborn children of these. d Jv 

had to apply in .an emergency like this was the simple Jg 

Was it or was it not our duty to see * Was^the 

Interests of those he had named should be ^ u^Te 

British Government going to make its so gee 

the pledges given by it faithfully observed ? Was it g°/®S 
that^he%ritish subject wherever J*® JXXws 

whether he were white ov black was to have the r g 

Queen had secured for him ? 

Far from any indications appearing that their lot 
would, in a measurable distance of time, be made less in- 
tolerable to them, they are being subjected in an ever- 
increasing degree to fresh disabilities ami indignities such 
as are traceable clearly to the inebrintioii of the Boer mind 
caused by a sudden acquisition of independence and power. 
Apart from higher considerations of justice, fairness and 
humanity, the consideration of Imperial interests, as to 
how their attitude and conduct towards the Indian subjects 
of His Majesty will affect the prestige of the Empire to • 
which the Bo'er as well as the Indian owes allegiance is 
deliberately disregarded by the Union Government. Ifae 
fate of one hundred and fifty thousands of our brethren 
and countrymen settled in South Africa cannot ® 
matter of «idiflferenoe to us, as I am sure it cannot he to 
our Eulers. The heroic struggle that they are carrying ^ 
on against overwhelming odds evokes our heart-felt sympa,- 
thy for them and our deepest indignation against their 
oppressors. But, Gentlemen, what could our sympathy 
and indignation do in this situation ?_ We can send, as- 
indeed we are already sending so liberally, pecuniary 
relief to the oppressed, but we cannot restrain the hand 
that oppres.ses. It is for the Imperial Government to step 
in and altar the course of things in favour of our brethren. 
We have had any amount of expressions of sympathy, ot 
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^"eDCOuragemeBt and of hope, but no prospect of, action is 
jet within our sight. The spectacle of a world-wide Ermpire 
■embracing about 500 millions of people as its subjects, 

, being powerless to restrain an irresponsible Colony, Is not 
only unedifying in the extreme but is incoropreher sible 
and causes dismay to the Indian mind. The position is 
now vastly woise than before, not merely from the point 
of view of the increasing disabilities and the intensity of 
suffering, but from the point of view of their moral effect. 
In the days of the Boer ■ Government the Indian settlers 
had the feeling that their wrongs were due to an unjust 
and uiisjmpathetic foreign State which only needed to be 
brought to the notice of their own Government to be re- 
medied. But to-day they find the Imperial Government 
standing by while blow after blow is deliberately aimed at 
them with terrible ] •* rri*4on and effect. This indifierence 
has aggravated the i iMiation and has roused bitter feelings 
between two coimtrit s of the Empire and is certainly dero- 
gatory to the high character of British statesmanship. Kot 
only that, it leads one to think that this indifierence in 
effect encourages the South African Union in the belief 
that their mistaken policy has the support of the Govern- 
ment at Home. 

It was Lord Morley who used for the first time in re- 
ference to Indians, that happy phrase The King’s equal 
subjects,” on a memorable occasion, and latter on diagnos- 
ed the South Afi’ican troubles as concerned with the bar 
sinister.” But by a curious irony of fate Lord Morley 
himself w’ns a member of the Liberal Government which 
granted Self-Government to South Africa. It is in the 
highest degree surprising that the Liberal Government did 
not then bestow even a thought on the condition of thou- 
sands of Indian settlers there, and did not reserve to them- 
selves an express power of interference when an emergency 
arose in the broad interests of the Empire. It has been 
suggested in some quarters that a friendly conference of 
the representatives of India, England and South Africa 
might be held in London in order to discuss the situation 
and arrive at a satisfactory solution of this problem. But, 
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.pp„l to a=m *■' ‘t* 

“ut'dii'.^: fo/b,.t.t , 

sr.r.o":o=nr;t””^^ 

‘.:S. .n? th«l th.s. h.v. ten ‘he pn“tj 

loss of their T present difficulties which they 

tions regarding the «gbts of Mun seWe s 

t?ttr„dTn t”' JttS‘y.™, I ™ .».<.” 

Mias in P»li«n,ent wonU h.v. "h” ™ « 

4 . rttyhts I have more faith, 1 coniess, in 

SatoS^res such as the placing of an embargo on • 

t'ili.’iipis- =f 

^ Government of India should lose no time making use of 
them. T am aware that these measures have tfi® 
vantage of being merely irritating without 
effective or inflicting any real disability on 
But their moral effect would, I am convinced, b _ y 
great on our people and will not be altogether lo^ on he 
TTnion Government. By having recourse to -these retalia 
Srv measures our Government would be 
■the' whole world that they are in earnest and !“ 

tolerate the ill-treatment of Indian subjects of His Majes- 

Jv n ln7part of the Empire. We have to advocate reta- 
liatory measures because we have been d™ *o 
muchLainst our own will. We, however, hope that the re- 
sources of representation are not yet exhausted and that 

-.^rim^erial Government have not yet done their utmost 
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to secure Justice for our couutrymen. While recognising 
that their position is one of great difficulty in view of 
Oolonial autonomy, I would at the same time point out 
that the present Liberal Government have claimed great 
credit for unifying South Africa as a triumph in that they 
have applied liberal principles in their Colonial policy, and 
it is inconceivable that Liberal principles in practice can, 
under any circumstances, involve injustice and oppression. 

Gentlemen, at a time when the Indian sky was over- 
cast with the darkest clouds of anxiet}^ and grief for the 
sufferings of our countrymen in South Africa, fl. E. the 
Yiceroy made a pronouncement at Madras which has 
given immense satisfaction to the people of this country*. 
In the course of his reply to the addresses of welcome pre- 
sented by the Mahajana Sabha and the Madras Provincial 
Congress Committee, His Excellency observed :• — 

Becenfcly, your eoiupaferiots i« South Africa have taken matters 
into their own hands by organising what is called passive resistance 
to laws which they consider invidious and unjust—an opinion 
which we who watch their struggles from afar cannot but share. 
They have violated, as they intended to violate, those laws, with 
full knowledge of the penalties involved, and ready withal! eourage 
and patience to endure those penalties. In all this they have the 
sympathy of India-deep and burning — and not only of mdia, but 
of all those who like myself, without being Indians themselves, 
have feelings of sympathy for the people of this country. 

We are extremely grateful to our popular Yiceroy 
who has gauged the feeling in the country in the right 
manner and has given expression to his own sympathy 
with the sufferers who are engaged in the present struggle. 
The Co'nmiunigue recently issued by the GovernmeBt of 
India clearly shows that the matter is receiving their earn- 
est attention and they are pressing the Secretary of State 
for an independent enquiry into the allegations of brutal* 
treatment. I can say without any fear of contradiction 
that by taking up such an attitude His Excellency has- 
rendered a signal service to the .cause of the Empire. 

Gentlemen, it was only the other day that His Excel- 
lency Lord Hardinge after the unfortunate occurrences at 
Cawnpore, went to that city like an angel of peace andi 
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gave satisfaction and contentment to 

Cawnpore. This was a proof of His Exeellencj „ 

mindedness and in keeping with his reputation as a state® 
man of the first rank. The way in which 
Yiceroy bas identified himself with the Indian side of the 
South African question by his honest, sincere and courag - 
ous declaration, calls for the strongest support from us, 

all his endeavours for doing justice to the 

mitted to his charge. May he long live to continue to take 

Hardinge a^th the true inducts 
of a great statesman rightly said in Madras that «^h g 
but an impartial enquiry in which Indian interests 
ire fully represented will satisfy the Indian peop . 

m “L S ,...n a.n. by th. Vni.n 

shows how little regard they have f^or 
Indians and of those who stand by them in ^natter. 

A domestic court of enquiry compo.sed purely ' 

African settlers has been constituted to enquire in 
Indian grievances. Ido 

ai'ainst the gentlemen who compose this tribunal. iHey 
are no doubt estimable men, but they do not and cannot 

understand our point of i “® „nd 

tions which lead them to think that we have no rights and 
consequently can have no grievances. It 
understand how the Home Government can have consented 
to the appointment of such a committee. Mr Harcourt 
spoke of gentle persua.sion. If this is _ all that • _ 
achieved by such a procedure, it is time that othei 
metres L adopted" I believe I 

sentiments when I say that this committee inspires the 
people of this cpuntry with no hope and its conclusions 

will leave the situation unchanged. _We trust that the 

British Cabinet will realise that the situation is becoming 
araver every day and that it is absolutely necessary in tbe 
interests of the Empire that a Eoyal Commission composed 
of British statesmen, of Colonials and of Indians should 
be appointed to carry out a searching investigation ot tiie- 
allegations of cruelty and inhuman treatment. 
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THE INDIA COUNCIL. 

Oentlemeo, notwithstanding the changes introduced 
in the government of this country by the Morley-Minto 
Reform Scheme, the improvements necessary in the exist- 
ing administrative machinery are many and varied. The 
most important of these to which I desire to draw your 
■pointed attention is that connected with the reconstructioii 
of the Counci! of the Secretary of State for India wMch is 
at present under the- consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government, Having regard to the importance of the 
subject, I shall with your permission deal with it in some 
detail. 

The Act of 1858 by which the Crown assumed the 
direct government of this country from the Company, 
provided for the Secretary of State for India a Council to 
advice and assist him in the administration of a vast 
dependency, but did not in the least relieve him of the 
responsibility which he owed to Parliament for the proper 
government of this country. The constitution and character 
of this Council have, with very few modifications, survived 
to the present day, despite the many attacks which have 
been made in successive years in and outside this Congress. 
The question of reforming this body has after all come up 
for consideration, and on the 31st July last, Lord Crewe 
made a statement in the House of Lords in which he 
referred to its elaborate constitution and outlined certain 
changes which he hoped would improve the efficiency and 
usefulness of this body. Lord Crewe also stated that 
changes which he intended to make would require statutory 
authority and he added that he would welcome any 
criticism or any fresh ideas which might be brought 
forward. The sole idea was, he said 

to improve and as far as possible perfect the machinery by 
which the daily, sometimes hourly, intercourse between those 
who represent the Imperial Government and those who control 
the actual Government, was carried oat. 

If the Congress had only to judge of this matter by 
the past history of that body, it is possible to come only to 
one conclusion i.e., that there is no use of attempting to 
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body consistently and steadiij acwa lu 

^ d,,. in rpsnect of all progressive measures, and ^ 

any further because you arejamiharwxto^^^^^^ 

mS as one would desire. But the people of India 
“S .lU the greefsl i«port..ce to >‘. 
io view of Lord Oiw.'s st.te».«t that the OooM 
is not to be abolished or stripped of its 
The neces«ity for maintaining a body in England 
“4" h*t th. Secrete, ol State tor l„d„ wee 
a matter o! much diecumioii m Parliarucht 
time when the Act of 1858 was passed. Lord Stanley 
Sto ;.rtheu re.poo.ible for the 

explained the obiect of constituting the India Council 
to be to afford the Indian Secretary the means of ascertain- 
ing the needs and requirements of t 

ndmini«tration he became responsible to the Pai liament. 
The inMained idea of the Britisher has_ always been to 
ascertain the peoples’ needs and requirements through 
E^tecotehL, and thm idea ™ fr^u»«y - 
dence in the course of the debates on all the India Kills ot 
thaftLe Mr. Disraeli, the Prime Minister, who was 
Sponsible for the India Bill No. 2, dwelt upon the .desir- 

abihty of introducing the representative principle in the 
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composition of the India Council in London, but regretted 
thot the then unsettled state of the country did not admit 
of aiepresentation ofthepeopleof India itself. In the 
resolutions of the House of Commons upon which the last 
Bill WHS finally based, this was again referred to, but in 
the Bill itself the pi’actical effect given to the principle was, 
curiously enough, limited to the election of a proportion of 
members of the Council by the Court of Directors and 
Proprietors of the old Company, leaving the rest to be 
filled by the Crown. The idea of election, moreover, was 
sought to be further kept up after the death of the 
Company, by’ a process of self-election by the body of 
meujbejs originally’ nominated by’ the Court of Directors 
and Proprietors who, it was assumed, represented Indian 
interests. In the course of his speech on the Bill, Lord 
Stanley observed : — 

If I am told that the proposed self-election is virtually an 
abandonment of that elective principle which the House has sann- 
tioned, my answer is that we are willing to introduce the elective 
principle upon a w^der scale if it were only possible to find a fitting 
and satisfactory constituency. I believe that recourse to the 
method ol elecUou as a way to the appointments to the India 
t ouiicil IS the first idea which has entered the mind of every 
person Who has considered the subject. The difficulty which all 
persons on turther consideration have felt is that of constituting a 
ooiistitiieiicy which would answer the purpose. 

The Earl of Derby who piloted the Bill in the House 

of Lords also used similar lauguage, 

feucli was the state of things when the Council was 
foi ought into existence. What happened subsequently is 
well-knowri.^ W'hile on the one hand the Council entirely 
deviated in its character and functions from the impress 
which was originally sought to be given to it, the people 
and the administration of India have, on the other hand, 
progressed so far that the necessity of ascertaining their 
needs and requirements by their own representative 
institutions has been widely recognised and acted upon, 
Hhe India Council, with the modifications made in the 
next^ few years, became a mere creature of the Secretary 
■of State, to be consulted at will by him or to be 
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.-overborBe by him whenever it set itself in opposition to 
Imperial interests. On the other hand, so far as the 
interests of India were concerned, the Council became, 
by , its .composition mainly from the ranks ' of the 
retired Anglo-Indian officials, a means of steady obstruc- 
tion at all times to all progressive measures, very 
often obtaining great control and influence over 
siiCcessive Secretaries of State whose interest in India, with 
rare exceptions, has been more or less of a transitory kind 
and who preferred to leave the routine of administrative 
duties to the committee of experts which Parliament m its 
wisdoui had provided them with. 

If Lord Crewe desires that this Council should survive 
and be a body useful to the Secretary of State for India, he 
must take account, on the one hand, of the original purpose 
for which the Council was instituted and, on the other 
hand, of the extent to which that purpose needs to be 
carried out under present conditions. In the first place, I 
think it will be agreed that, whatever the reforms intro- 
duced in the constitution and functions of the India 
Council in England, they should notin any sense be treated 
as interfering with the right of the people of India 
and the duty of the people of England to require the 
British Parliament, until such time as India attains 
to responsible Self-Government within itself, to watch 
and control as legitimately as is necessary and possible, 
the administration of India through a Minister responsible 
to Pailiament. In the next place, whatever changes 
might be made in the India Council, they must strictly 
preserve that body as an advisory one and must 
not in any manner convert it into an administrative 
machine. In legal theory, no doubt, such a change - 
would not and could not be effected because it would 
involve a fundamental antagonism to the first principle of 
British Constitution, namely, the supremacy of the 
Parliament ; but practically the changes in procedure now 
con tern pi -a ted, I fear, are calculated to result in the 
establishment of an administrative body which would 
virtually be irresponsible. Lastly the changes in its 
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constitution should, be such as: to enable it to be, iB> 
practice as in theory, really advisory ; that is, it should be 
so constituted as to make it capable of promoting Indian 
aspirations and giving steady and constant advice to the 
Secretary of State in respect of the needs of progresvsive 
administration. If it was in 1 858 , considered, essential 
that an elective element should exist' in the CGiincil, , it 
needs no saying that at the present day it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

In view of the express declaration of the Secretary of 
State that he has decided to retain the Council, I do not 
wish to discuss its abolition ; and since suggestions have 
been invited, I think it is the duty and the privilege of 
this Congress to give its best consideration to the subject. 
The difficulty of providing an electorate for the India 
Council to represent the wants and wishes of the Indian 
people themselves has now ceased to exist. With the 
progress which has been achieved in this country within 
recent years and with the large and diverse forms of 
electorates which have been created all over the country, it 
is impossible to put forward the excuse of %vant of a 
proper electorate at the present day. Non-official 
members of the Provincial Councils, the bulk of whom 
are elected and represent the diverse interests of the 
people, have proved a perfectly satisfactory electorate in 
each Province, to return the elected representatives of the 
people to the Imperial Council, and no reason could be 
adduced for the Government not availing themselves of 
these electorates and the elected non-official members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council itself, as proper consti- 
tuencies for I’eturning members to the India Council in 
England, We must, therefore, strongly urge on the 
Secretary of State for India that, in any reform he may 
contemplate in the constitution of the India Council, a pro- 
portion of not less than one-third of the members of that 
Council should consist of Indians elected by the non -official 
members of the different Legislative Councils in India. 

The next requirement will be to confine the functions 
of the Council of India to those of advice, consultation 
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and assistance .and not to extend tbem to those of 
admini-stration. It is unlikely that the Council would 
consist of entirely elected members ; but even if it _ did, ^ 
would bean unsound policy to convert the Council m 
administrative body. What Lord Crewe contemplates, 
how.^ver, is a proposal / , 

to atta«h each member of the Connei! to particular departments- 
of tbe laaia Olfiee and initiate a system by which they may co 
le^e upl a particular work and by this means he hypea to 
Ste far more direct commonication between the difterent 
official departments of the Government of India ‘t8el*< wi^out t 
reesdty of passing through the various processes which at 
present are necessary, 

He considers, moreover, that from this point Dt view 
a Council of eight would be adequate with a 
ten, including a financial expert. Is ow ^ the effect of this 
proposed change must be apparent to all close observer^ 
Ld that is that it will tend to tighten the control of the 
India Office over the departments of the Government ot 
India on the one side, and, on the other, it will make the 
influence and power of each member of the Council ot 
India in respect of the department to whicli he is- 
attached much more effective than it can ever be under the 
present system of committees. It is obvious that in e 
future such every-day control and guidance over the 
Government of India, as may be necessary, should be 
provided in India itself through the means of the expanded 
Legislative Councils and not by means of a Secretary oi 
State in England placed virtually under the guidance of 
retired officials. Lord Crewe, no doubt, sys that his 
system would not make them controllers of the particular 
departments. But the result of the system^ which he 
proposes is bound to make them so. I would advocate the 
continuance of the Council as an advisory body, even it it 
involves “ cumbrous and dilatory procedure, with ^ e 
introduction of only such changes as would be more m 
consonance with the original intention of working it up to 
the constitutional standard, by the admission of a larger 
number of Indians than at present. With this end in 
view I would strongly urge the fixing of a limit much. 

72 
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fliglier than what has now been proposM bj the Marquis 
of Orewe. The proposal of Lord Crewe, moreover, will 
create a dual control over the departments administered in 
India and will lead to an increase in correspondence 
between India and the India OjBOiee involving considerable 
delay in the settlement of pending questions, not to 
speak of possible friction. Correspondence with the 
Secretary of State is a well-known means of discouraging 
discussion in the Indian Legislative Councils and the more 
direct communication which Lord Crewe hopes to introduce, 
is calculated to affect the rights and privileges of the 
representatives of the people in our Legislative Councils in 
•a serious manner. 

I have already stated that an elective Indian element 
is essential and if it be not practicable to introduce it in 
the Council in respect of more than one -third of its 
strength, the remaining two-thirds might consist of other 
elements calculated to maintain its strength as a consulta- 
tive and deliberative body. I would, therefore, suggest 
that another one- third should consist of members of 
Parliament and other men acquainted and in touch with 
the public and political life in England, while the 
remaining one-third may consist of ex- officials from India 
— Indian or European — who may be expected to tring to 
the Council the knowledge of actual administration which 
they have gained in this country. I am sure you will 
bestow your best attention on these suggestions and I 
would request you to deliberate upon them and express 
your opinion for the consideration of the Secretary of 
'State who has invited it, I am confident that His 
Lordship will be pleased to give your proposals the 
weight they deserve as emanating from this National 
organisation. 

REFORMED COUNCILS, 

Coming to the questions connected with the reformed 
Oonncil, I need not refer to the regulations in detail which 
were framed by the Indian Government for carrying out 
ithe Morley-Minto Eeform Scheme. The Congress has in 
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successive sessions expressed its regret that the regulations 
have not been made in the same liberal spirit in which the 

■ original reform-despatches were conceived. The public in 

India at the time when the regulations were issued, being 
anxious to give a fair start to the scheme did not express 
their full sense of dissatisfaction with the proposed regula- 
tions, especially as they were reassured in this behalf by 
the express declarations of Lord Minto’s Government at 
the time, which were as follow : — 

The Governor-General in Couneil is conscious that “any of 
■the details of the scheme which is being introduced may be found 
.fotriaHo be unsatisfactory or capable of 
alone can show how far methods which are new to 
the different elasses and interests a measure of P'®! 

oortionate to their importance and inflaenee, and to what extent 
iruntraiLd electoral machinery is suitable to the varying circum- 
stances of the different Provinces 

Defects will no doubt be discovered when the rules are pat into 
operation, but, if this proves to be the ease, the law admits of the 
■regulations being amended without difffoulty. 

It was hoped, therefore, that the anomalies and seri- 
ous defects, both of detail, and of principle, which were 
found to exist in the regulations would be rectified at the 
first opportunity which presented itself after the arst emo- 
tions had been, held and the Reformed Councils constituted. 
It has been, therefore, a matter of extreme disappointment 
to the public in India that the revision of the Council re- 
gulations which was made last year was_ confined to mak- 
ing' a few trivial changes and introducing a few amend- 
ments in consequence of the transference of the Imperial 
capital to Delhi and of the other changes embodied m the 
Delhi despatches. In the constitution of the Legislative 
Councils different proportions have been fixed m respect of 
iihe official and non-official, as well as the elected and 
nominated elements in the various Provinces, much of 
•whicli to the ordmary mind seems to be founded on no m- 
tellimble principle of diierentiatibn. Bengal from the first 
started with an elected non-official majority in it;s_ Legisla- 
tive Council and in the redistribution of territories made 
in 1912, both old Bengal and new Behar have been given 
■two separate Legislative Councils having elected non- 
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official majorities. On the other hand, Madras and Bombay 
the oldest of the Brovinees, have been provided with anon- 
official majority composed of nominated and elected mem- 
bers barely sufficient to satisfy the regulations. 

By far the most serious of the drawbacks in the regu- 
lations, which have been allowed to exist; in the revised; 
regulations, are those relating to the discjualifications for' 
membership, the arbitrary and unreasonable manner in'' 
which restrictions are imposed on candidates seeking elec- 
tion to the Councils, and the general disparagement of the 
educated classes that it involves. Property qualifications 
have been prescribed in various degrees and in various* 
methods in the different Provinces and the decision ■ of. 
questions connected with electoral rules is committed to 
the absolute discretion of the Executive Government. It 
is our duty once again to urge an immediate revision of the 
regulations so as to make the non-official majorities in all 
Provincial Councils really efiective for practical work, and 
to remove invidious differences in the qualifications pres- 
cribed for candidates seeking eleqtion. 

In spite of the repeated and unanimous requests of 
the people of the United Provinces for the establishment 
of an Executive Council there, the cjiiestioiv is hung up 
without the authorities assigning cogent reasons. Sir John 
HewetPs opposition to the proposal is too well-known to 
3’ou, but with the change of the Lieutenant-Governorship 
in the United Provinces, it was hoped that it would receive 
sympathetic consideration at the bands of Sir James Mes- 
ton, and it is a matter of considerable surprise to those' 
who knew His HofxOuf as a man of liberal and progressive 
%dews, that he has not yet formulated proposals for estab- 
lishing an Executive Council. In view of the fact that this 
question was the subject of a resolution which was moved^ 
ill his Council and which received strong support from the- 
non-officia,! members, I amdiopefiil that it will receive due 
consideration at the hands of the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. 

As regards the Imperial Legislative Council I may say; 
that the representation of some of the Provinces is ' defec- 
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^ -tive and for this reason I would suggest an increase, of. at 

^ least half. a dozen seats on the Council and their., being 

thrown .open .for popular election. We all know that , at 
present we have at the head of the Government in ■ India 
a sagacious statesman whose far-sighted and sympathetic 
! l>oIicy has endeared him to the people of this country, and 

V I fervently hope that His Excellency Lord Hardinge before 

} .’laying down the reins of his exalted office will remove the 

4 present defects in the Imperial Council and make it fully 

.representatwe. 


LOCAL SELF' GOVBEKMENT. 



When the Government of India in 1908 submitted for 
approval to the Secretary of State the group of constitu- 
tional reforms v^hich resulted in the passing of the Indian 
Councils Act, the Government of India claimed that their 
scheme as a whole “ will really and eftectivelj associate the 
people of India in the work, not only of occasional legisla- 
tion, but of actual every-day administration.” The fact 
that I want to emphasise here is what Lord Morley him- 
self mentioned, that that scheme of reform 

is not, and hardly pretends to be, a complete representation of 
the entire body of changes and improvements in the existing sys- 
tem that are evidently present to the minds of some of those whom 
your Government has consulted and that to the best of my judg- 
ment are nov; demanded by the situation described in the opening 
■words of the despatch. 

Lord Morley proceeded to point out that it is “ evi- 
dently desirable to present our reform of the Indian con- 
stitutional system as a whole and that from this point of 
view, it seems, necessary to attempt without delay an effec- 
tual advance in the direction of Local Self-Government.” 

It is now five years since these words were written, 
and the Government of India are yet maturing proposals 
for making an advance in this direction, without delay.” 
The reluctance to I’evive the old village organisation and to 
establish village panchayats is particularly pronounced in 
some Provinces, while a degree of tardiness in considering 
^proposals for the expansion of local and municipal adminis- 
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tratioB coupled with the oft-repeated desire to hedge?* 
further advance with over-cautious restrictions, is notice- 
able among all grades of administrative authorities in India,. 
Lord Morley quoted the memorable words of Lord Bipoii 
that ** it is not primarily with a view to improvement in 
administration that this measure is put forward and start- 
ed ; it is chie% desirable as an instrument of political and 
popular education,’^ and that there is little chance of afford- 
ing any effective training to the people in the management 
of local affairs or of the non-official members thereof takings 
any real interest in local business, unless “ they are led to 
feel that real power is placed in their hands and that they 
have real responsibilities to discharge/’ 

The Boyai Commission on Decentralisation wliicL 
submitted its report shortly after this, fully endorsed 
Lord Motley’s views and insisted that the village should" 
be made the starting point of public life in India, that 
village panehayats should be received all over the country 
as the first unit of Local Government, and that the con- 
stitution and functions of other local bodies should be 
broadened and liberalised in various ■ways. The Imperial 
and Provincial Governments have been cogitating over 
this part of the recommendations new for over four years,, 
and re|>eated inquiries in the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils have not so far elicited any sympathe- 
tic assurance as to the recommendations being likely to be- 
carried out in the near future. The latest announcement 
is that the Government of India have submitted their 
proposals to the Secretary of State and obtained his ap- 
pLwal, and that they would shortly introduce the neces- 
sary legislation for carrying them out. It is not easy to 
anticipate what these proposals are, but the Congress has 
a right to demand that the Commission’s recommendations- 
should be fully carried out, and the proposals of the- 
Government of India should be placed before the public as- 
a whole and not piece-meal. We must impress upon the- 
Government that this question should be treated as part 
of a progressive political policy and not as one of mere 
administrative exigency. 
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PEIMAEy AND TECHNICAD EDUCATION. 

The uDrest that swept over the country from one enc£ 
to t lie other is a thing of the past, at any rate, we 
]on‘'ci- face to face with its turgid waters and dangerou 
and” insidious currents, but only with some of the evi & 
that have lain beneath the surface of the unrest and are 
now discernible. Now that the storm has happily passed 
away, lefe US address ourselves to the task of the 

underlying evils in the way they ought to be. There had 
been a steadily increasing feeling, on the part of the 
people, of dissatisfaction with their surroundings and a 
steadily increasing yearning for a better and more bearable 
existence. Even a casual observer must be struck by the 
desire manifested at present on every side for more light 

in the’ shape of education, both primary and teehmcaJ. 
Primary Education, I need not say, is the remedy of 
remedies that will help the masses at present steeped in 
ignorance, superstition and lethargy, to get out of the 
slough of despond, and will teach thorn self-help by placing 
within their reach, through the medium of Literature the 
benefits that would accrue from adopting modern methods 
and principles in their hereditary and time-hallowed occu- 
pation of agriculture and other small industnes ; and that 
will surely mould in them a frame of mind that would 
co-operate with the Government in any measure that may 
be taken for public good, by removing the disposition ta 
believe in the ascription of wrong motives and intentions 
to Government as regards their particular acts and 
measures. In short Primary Education will give more 
food to the masses, reduce to an appreciable depe the 
acuteness of the economic problem, remove most of the 
social evils and conduce to the’ stability of the British 

is a source of great pleasure and satisfation to 
observe that the recent visit of Their Imperial Ma3estie& 
was an important land-mark in the history of our country. 
Ever since the blessed day of their advent and ever since 
His Imperial Majesty emphasised in his speeches the need 
for a wider element of sympathy in the administration oE 
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the country and pressed for a rapid adrancement of educa- 
tion as the panacea for all our social and political evilSj the 
essential importance of education, as a factor of national 
prosperity has now come to be fully recognised by the 
Government, and we gratefully acknowledge their earnest 
•efforts to foster and push it forward. But at the same 
time we feel that they do not go far enough. The political 
fears that the Government entertain as regards the adop- 
tion of the principle of compulsion are altogether imaginary, 
and if the scheme which has been put forward is carefully 
considered and followed by Government, the administra- 
tive and financial difficulties with which the Government 
believe they are confronted, will soon disappear in practice. 
So long as the local institutions retain their strong official 
complexion, people would naturally hesitate to confide in 
them. But before tlr'se institutions are entrusted with 
the initiation and control of Primary Education, if they 
are made more popular and representative, the people 
would be glad to co-operate with them and would even be 
willing to bear the imposition of a special cess which will 
be ear- marked for the purpose of being devoted to Primary 
Education. I may point out that when, in the famous 
Despatch of 1854, Sir Charles Wood laid the foundation 
of the system of public education, a memorable advance 
was made. And as the authorities, with genuine states- 
manlike foresight, recognised that England's prime func- 
tion in India was to superintend the tranquil elevation of 
the moral and intellectual standard of life among the 
people, I fail to see any plausible reason that could be 
adduced against making a modest and cautious beginning 
to introduce compulsory and free Primary Education in' 
selected areas that may be considered to be ripe for it. 

We in this Congress have noticed with pride and 
satisfaction the steps that have been taken by the pro- 
gressive Governments of Baroda and Mysore to push on 
Compulsory Primary Education in their territories. The 
latest to fall into line with these States in this regard is 
Travancore. May we not expect the action which has 
been taken by the enlightened Eulers of these States will 
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l,e followed by the tJe oS 

not be out of place to mention here that the a _ , 

iin. the Cf ri ‘ 

atel? after the Great Mutiny and ■ 4?rtresi«dit' ■ 

Sing moBHment of the coolness, wisdom nnd foresi.Dt 

‘''“''BTtone^tke subject cf '.““‘o.'S 

the Government of \itherto. The 

Technical Education than they have done mt^ 

p“«L of the poor •”'»/ rin 
in India as elsewhere. But with the s y 
the population that has been going on, “ ^hich 

piLe o^f food-stuffs and with an «f ™ SSopS 

has been taxed to the utmost, i . than most 

say that the time will come-perhaps j the 

people imagine-when ^ 1 ^ 0 ^ to cope 

country will have to be strained to « serious 

with the situation. and Tech- 

attempt should be made to push on ^ subsidising 

nical Education by opening new schools and y v 

at least some of the industiies that deserve 

LAND ShTTLEMENT. 

It was that far-sighted statesman, 1793 

who gave the Permanent Settlement to Ben.al^’^ 
which has proved a blessing not mer y community, 

whom it was concluded but to »■", . Ugnefit and it 
Some portions of Madras also shared tk 
was the intention at the time that in othe p 
permanent settlements should be for 

Ltors themselves.^ Bead’s evidence 

the settlement of the_ Baiamaha , , _ ^ 

given before a Committee of the House 

mons in 1813, and the correspondence in 

sixties regarding the introduction of a , 

point' to the conclusion that the assessment was 

to be permanent and unalterable. The ^'®«^®“® 

tern Jas to be only as regards the party with ^'^Jom Jhe 

settlement was to be concluded, but there was 

difference in regard to permanency. It was a leco^msed 
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principle during the first half of the last centurj that the* 
settlement with whomsoever it was made was to be a per- 
manent one and that the assessment should be unalterable.. 
Subsequently, however, it was contended that the Govern- 
ment should not sacrifice the unearned increment to which* 
it was entitled ; but in order to minimise fi^equent inter- 
ference which it was recognised would lead to hardship and* 
discontent, it was decided to give permanence in the assess- 
ment for a period of years, leaving to the culfcivator the* 
enjoyment of all the profits during the currency of such 
period. The Famine Commission of 1860 again brought 
forward the question of permanent settlement. The Pre- 
sident of the Commission stated : — 

The good which has been done by partial action on sound 
principles is both a jastifieation and an encouragement to further 
adranee ; and entertaining the most earnest conviction that the 
State interests will be alike strengthened in an increasing ratio- 
by the step, the first, and as I believe the most important, measure* 
I have respectfully to submit for consideration is the expediency 
of fixing for ever the public demand on the land and thus eonyert- 
ing settlement into a settlement for perpetuity. 

This recommendation was supported by the highest 
authorities, and the Government of India, in warmly sup- 
porting it, stated : — 

His Excellency in Council believes that increased security of 
fixed property and comparative freedom from the interference of 
fiscal officers of Government will tend to create a class which,, 
although composed of various races and creeds, will be peculiarly 
bound to the British rule; while under proper regulations the- 
measure will conduce materially to the improvement of the general 
revenue of the Empire. 

In his famous Despatch of 1862, the Secretary of 
State observed : — 

After the most careful review of all these considerations, 
Her Majesty's Government are of opinion that the advantages 
which may reasonably be expected to accrue, not only to those* 
immediately connected with the land, but fco the community gener- 
ally, are sufficiently great to justify them in incurring the risk of- 
some prospective loss of land revenue in order to attain them, and 
that a settlement in perpetuity in the districts in which the condi- 
tions required are, or may hereafter be, fulfilled is a measure- 
dictated by sound policy and calculated to accelerate the develop- 
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i 3 ae»t of the resources oC India and to ' ensure to ' the biglieatr' 
degree the welfare and eoateotment of all classes of Her Majesty’^ 
.sohjeels in, the country. 

The above Despatch authorized a permanent settle- 
ment in tracts where four- fifths of the cultivable land had- 
been brought under cultivation and assessed according to 
the then existing methods of settlement. Though this 
condition was found to have been fulfilled in most parts of 
the country, the decision was not given effect to, and, with 
the departure of Lord Canning and the change in the Minis- 
try, narrower vie^vs prevailed, with the result that, after 
voluminous correspondence, the sound and sympathetic* 
policy advocated by Lord Canning and sanctioned by Sir 
Charles ’Wood was given up. Again when that illustrious 
statesman, the lafce Marquis of Ripon, was at the head 
of the administration, he laid down the principle that in 
districts which had been surveyed and assessed by the 
Settlement Department assessments should undergo no 
further revision except on the sole ground of rise in price, 
a step which, in the words of one of my distinguished 
predecessors, now no more, was the best compromise which 
could be effected after the old right had been sacrificed. 
But on the departure of Lord Ripon from India his pro- 
posal was vetoed by the Secretary of State in his Despatch 
of 1885 in which, while abandoning the idea of a permanent 
settlement, he directed that enhancement should be based 
mainly on considerations of general increase in the value 
of land. Settlements and re-settlements are now regulat- 
ed by the rules laid down in that Despatch. It is admit- 
ted that in the prosperity and contentment of the vast 
agricultural population lies the strength of the administra- 
tion and that the measure of the ryot^s prosperity largely 
depends on the revenue that he has to pay. Though we- 
have been contending for now more than thirty years that 
the ryot’s burden is not susceptible of any further enhance- 
ment, the fiscal side of the question dominates the policy 
of the Government and they are reluetant to forego the 
right of enhancing the assessment which they now possess. 
The English nation is a manufacturing nation, .while- 
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India is a purely agricultural country. While the great 
increase in the manufacturing activity of Great Britain 
has given its inhabitants such extensive scope for employ- 
ment that the want of land as a field of investment and 
employment for labour is comparatively little felt, India 
has no industries other than agriculture and is under the 
necessity of exporting her raw products. Her one national 
industry, therefore, deserves the fostering care of the 
Administration. The introduction of a Permanent Settle- 
ment, while securing the contentment and prosperity of 
the agricultural classes, will also indix^ectly augment the 
public revenue. 

But the authorities do not seem to fully realise in 
practice that in a prosperous and contented peasantry lies 
the strength of the Empire. While doing our best to 
make them appreciate that the Permanent Settlement is 
the only solution of India's agrarian problem, it behoves 
us as practical men to moderate our demand to the extent 
to which the Government are likely to yield, never forget- 
ting for a moment the object we have in view. It behoves 
us also to ask for the removal of the many serious hard- 
ships of re-settlements and the heavy burden of increas- 
ing assessments. May we not therefore reasonably urge 
that thirty years is too short a period for settlements and 
that it should be extended to a period of not less than 
sixty years in order to give it an appearance at least, of 
quasi- permanency ? We should also press on the attention 
of the Government of India the desirability of confining 
enhancements solely to a substantial rise in prices and of 
fixing a maximum limit of 1 2 | per cent, to enhancements 'in 
revisionary settlements. It was proposed by some of our 
•eminent men that the rules for settlement should be 
embodied in a legislative enactment, and this proposal hias 
■had the approval of such a high authority as the Decentra- 
lisation Commission. While the Local Governments 
decline to allow the matter to be discussed in the Provin- 
cial Councils, the Government of India are not disposed 
to take action in the matter. It is therefore our clean 
diity^o press the matter on the Government of India, in 
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order that in the absence of permanent settlement they 
may at least agree to a compromise in the direction pro- 

proposed j on the maxim of * Half a loaf is better t an no 

While on this subject I should like to draw the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the present grave economic situa- 
tion caused by the increasing struggle for existence the 
abnormal rise in prices and unemployment in the country. 
Foodstuffs are being sold at famine prices and enorm^. 
rise has an oppressing effect on the average mam 
doubt we can understand the plausible reason often put 
forward that modern facilities of communications are 
bound to have the effect of equalising 

same time we cannot lose sight of the Jict ^8 

prices in manufacturing countries do not ^ 

to the same extent as they do in this country where th 
are no industries-the only industry being 
culture. It is therefore the duty of the State to find some 
remedy for the high prices now prevailing. I tuUy tiu.t 
S the Government are not unmindful of their responsi- 
bility in the matter and will devise some means of checking 
this growing economic evil. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

The question of the employment of Indians in the 
higher and more responsible positions in the_ Public Service 

of this country is not a question of merely individual careeu, 

but is one of miich higher and wider importance. ^0 
to speak of the material and economic dram that the ex 
elusion of Indians from higher posts m the public seivice 
of their own country involves, it is repugnant o ^ 

nation’s sense of self-respect, With the ' 

gence and .self-consciousness among the people, theie 
increasing disposition on their part to compare their own 
position with that of the other nations of the world, and 
to regard their present political status as incompatible 
with the rights of freedom and equality conferred on them 
by the British Constitution and guaranteed to them ny 
British traditions. In the words of Sir Thomas Munro : 
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The aim of the British aaminisfcration of India was to be to 

raise the minds of the natives, to raise their character and to ren- 
der them worthy of filling higher situations in the management of 
the country, so that in fulness of time Indians would be able to 
frame a regular Government for themselves and to conduct and 
preserve it. 

We feel that we are not in. this respect treated in 
accordance with the spirit of the Proclamations and pro- 
mises made by the British Sovereigns, the Parliament and 
responsible Ministers, It is, therefore, a matter of sincere 
pleasure and great satisfaction to us that a Eoyal Com- 
mission under the able Chairmanship of that eminent and 
sympathetic satesman, Lord Islington, has been appointedto 
enquire into the question of the Public Services. Without 
in any way anticipating the recommendations it may make, 
I can say that the manner in which the Commission began 
to take evidence during the last cold weather, amply 
Justifices the hope that it will do justice to Indians when 
it comes to formulate its final conclusions. In the course 
of the speech in which be opened the sittings of the Com- 
mission on the 8th of January last, at Madras, his Lord^ 
ship said — 

We are confident; fchat we shall receive such assistance and 
co-operation that subsequently when the fruits of our labours are 
published it may be found that we have reached a reasonable basis 
of agreement which will give satisfaction both to the just demands 
of the services and to the legitimate aspirations of His Majesty's 
Indian subjects and be consonant with the orderly development of 
the administration of this great country. 

The remarkable insight and the keen interest dis- 
played by Lord Islington in the course of the enquiry en- 
courage us in the belief that the result will be gratifying 
to the expectations raised in the minds of the people. It 
will not be out of place for me to express a hope that the 
much-discussed question of the separation of judicial from 
executive functions will receive a solution at the hands of 
the Commission, which will satisfy public opinion. 

In the course of the evidence before the Commission, 
it was suggested by some of the witnesses that the Public 
Services in India should not be open to those Colonists 
who do not treat Indians on a footing of equality. And ii 
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much stress was not laid down on this, it was due to the 
fact that the situation in South Africa had not assumed 
such an acute form and so dangerous a proportion as at 
present. As the crisis in South Africa has become so threat- 
ening as to constitute an imminent danger to the intereste 
of the Empire, I venture to submit to the Commission the 
advisability and necessity of laying down, as a matter of 
principle, that those Colonies which do not treat Indians as 
equal subjects of the King will not have a shaie in the 
administration of India, and candidates from such Colonies 
will be debarred from taking part in any competitive ex- 
amination, or entering into any of the services of this 
country. In making an earnest appeal to Lord Islington 
and members of the Eoyal Commission to include this 
autogestion in their recommendations, I would like to point 
out that it is not only calculated to show to South Africa 
that the Commission wishes to maintain strict impartia- 
lity, but it will serve as a warning to other Colonies and 
prevent them from following the example of the Union 
government. It will also strengthen the hands of the 
Government of India and the Imperial Government in any 
action which they may contemplate to take in an emer- 
gency. 

IlfDIANS IN THE ARMY. 

Closely allied to the question that I have now dealt 
, with is the question of higher career for Indians in the 

L Army. Meeting at Karachi so close to places distinguish- 

’ «d as the home of warlike races from whom the Indian 

sepoy is largely drawn, we can appropriately go into it at 
some length. Erom its earliest ^years the Congress has 
included in its resolutions a demand for the establishment 
of military colleges in India in which natives of India 
as defined by statute, may be educated and trained for ap- 
pointment as commissioned or non-commissioned officers, 
according to their capacity and qualifications, in the Indian 
Army. That demand apparently remained unheeded till 
the advent of Lord Curzon whose Viceroyalty was a suc- 
cession of promises either broken or only partially redeem- 
ed. You may remember, gentlemen, that soon after his 
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arrival be formed a Cadet Corps consisting of Indian 
Princes and Noblemen with head -quarters at Delira-Dun. 
The Congress of 1901, held at Calcutta, welcomed it as the 
first instalment of a policy which wull culminate in the 
establishment of military colleges, as recommended by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, at which natives 
of India may be educated and trained for employment as 
officers of the army. The expectation was not realised and 
the Madras Congress in 1908 reiterated its demand, in 
view special!}’ of the high recognition of the valour and 
fidelity of Indian troops by His Late Imperial Majesty 
King Edward Til, in his message to the Princes and the 
Peoples of India. Lord Minto, true to the spirit of the 
policy of his Government, pressed on the authorities at 
Home a scheme framed by bis Lordship in this matter 
which had the full support of Ms Council and of the 
Coramander-in-Chief. The words in which he referred to 
the scheme, in the course of a speech he delivered as Chair- 
man of a meeting in London, on April 24, 1912, deserve 
repetition here. That speech seems to be a reinarkable 
illustration of his policy, his broad sympathies and of his 
grasp of Indian points of view which distinguished his 
career in India. 

His Lordship said 

I must take friendly exception to what Sir W. C. Plowden 
has said as to my not having faced the question of Commissions in 
the Army for Indian gentlemen. I can assure you that I not only 
faced it, but that I fought it every da 3 ^ It was my hobby the 
whole time I was in India to try, and obtain such commissions for 
Indian gentlemen and t hope that I had succeeded. It is curious 
that British opinion of to-day as reprds the possibility of granting 
eomniisslons is less advanced chan it was a generation ago. The 
views of maTsy people to-day are much behind the times in compa- 
rison with those of distinguished officers even before the Motioy, 
As long ago as 1844, Sir Henry Lawrence dealt with the cjuestion^, 
Subsequently Lord Napier wrote a memoraodum in 1835 on the- 
same subject, stating that the Government of India had then the 
matter under consideration. Sir George Chesney, Sir Donald' 
Stewart and others, all held the same views. All these distin- ' 
guished officers admitted that a great injustice was being perpetrat- 
ed in withholding such commissions; they maintained that young 
Indian gentlemen should have greater opportunities for mjlttary 
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iistiuetioo ; bat st the same timethej all laid down 
not command British troops ; and that the solution diffieu - , 

tf was the raising of special Indian regiments 'in 
eentlemeo should receive .commissions. I am ^afraid that raeiM 
antipathies, however narrow many of us may think them, are mucB 
strong®!^ ju India than they are at Home. I do not know wjy* 
But at any rate, we cannot do away with these racial antipalhiee 
bv word of command ; the only way to lessen them is by examj^e 
and by constant sympathy, for our Indian fellow-subjects. By 
force of example and by constant sympathy, let us hope that raeial 
Dreiudices may gradually disappear. Under existing conditions 
it would, in my opinion, be a grave mistake to appoint a y oung 
Indian of good family to a British regiment or to a regiment 
of the Indian Army against the wish of its British omeers. It 
would only create friction and we should be worse on th^n w© 
were before. I fought this question in India over and over again 
and before I came away, the Government of Indi^, the Commander- 
in-Chief and all my Council were in agreement with me that the 
commission should bo granted. We therefore framed a scheme 
for the raising of a regiment to be officered by selected Indtan 
gentlemen who would generally have received a military education 
in the Cadet Corps, Our proposal was that the regiment should 
begin with a skeleton of a few British officers to give it a start *, and 
young Indian officers should be grafted to it in the ordinary way, 
with bona commissions, who would rise in due course of pro- 
motion ; wtiile the British skeleton will gradually disappear and 
an Indian officer will eventually obtain command of the regiment 
which would be in the course of 20 years or so. The scheme v^as 
sent Home and it was my earnest hope that it would receive 
official sanction before I left India. I am sorry to say I do not 
know what has happened to it since then. I feel, however, that 
it would be unfair to the Government of India not to take this 
opportunity of saying that as far as they were concerned, the 
necessity for the commission was recognised and the difficulty was 
dealt with. The opposition to our proposal was at Home ! 

This last sentence illustrates the spirit in which the 
India Council deals with Indian aspirations. Fortunate- 
ly, however, a beginning has been made by His Majesty 
nominating two or three Indian noblemen only recently 
and it remains for the Indian National Congress to bring 
to bear on His Majesty’s Government the weight of the 
unanimous and earnest wish of the Indian people for a 
satisfactory solution of this important question. 

ISLAM OUTSIDE IHDIA.^ 

Before I conclude, I desire to refer, however briefly,. 

to the troubles and misfortunes that the Muslim world. 

73 ' '''r 
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outside India has endured during the past few years. The 
period has been fraught with fateful changes in the recent 
history of Islam, changes materially affecting the impor- 
tance of Muslim countries as independent countries which 
stirred Muslim feeling throughout the world to a degree 
seldom witnessed before. The Mussalmans who have 
seen the subversion of the Ottoman power in Europe, and 
the strangling of Persia, cannot find the same comfort 
as before, in their past achievements or present temporal 
power when they have to think of the future of Islam, 
The progress of the unfortunate Balkan War was anxious- 
ly watched by Mussalmans of India, its disastrous results 
caused the greatest concern and disappointment, the dis- 
memberment of Turkey by depriving her of her European 
Provinces evoked wide-spread regret, in which non-Muslims 
also shared, and the fate of Muslim States and their treat- 
ment by Europe made the deepest and most painful 
impression. 

I do not consider it necessary to go at any length 
into the subject as abler men have fully dealt with it on 
other occasions. I trust that it will not be construed 
as a desire on my part to underrate in any way the 
supreme importance which the question has in the eyes 
of the Muslim". European critics in estimating the effect 
of the Turkish reverses in the Balkans ^ on the Muslim 
world have generally failed to take into account the 
Muslim opinion itself. But M. Mijatovich who has re- 
presented Serbia both at Constantinople and at 
the Court of St. James’ is very conciliatory when he 


says that ^ ^ 

political interest made us, the Balkan nations, paint the 
Vfirks as cruel Asiatic tyrants incapable of European civilis^ion. 
An impartial history would prove that the Turks are rather Euro- 
neans than Asiatics, and that they are not cruel tyrants, but a 
nation loving justice and fairness and possessing qualities 
ind virtues which deserve to be acknowledged and respected. 
The martial era of the Turkish history having been, not inglorious- 
ly closed, historical Providence seems to have in store a high 
inission for the Turks, 

The defeat of Turkey, while it has caused intense 
orief and depression to the Islamic world, has also brought 
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Muslims closer together in a way that nothing else was 
capable of doing. The worst adversity has its lessons to 
teach him who has a mind to profit by it. The Mussal* 
mans have realised the full import of the grave crisis in 
their history, which has roused in them a feeling of 
brotherhood. They never before felt the strength of * 
Islam a unifying force so keenly as they do at present. 
They had great faith in the essential beneficence of 
modern civilisation. But it is greatly to be deplored that 
that faith has been rudely shaken ; and they rightly feel 
that their future lies in their own hands. ^ I look upon 
the desire for unity and self-reliance manifested by my 
-oo-religionists as an awakening pregnant with great possi- 
bilities for the future. 

CONCLUSION. 

The decade that is closing with the current year is a 
momentous period in the history of our country, a period 
of stress and storm such as marks great upheavals in the 
march of humanity. In fact, the Indian unrest from 
which, thanks alike to the good sense of the people and to 
British statesmanship, we have safely emerged, was part 
of the prodigious wave of awakening and unrest that 
-swept over the whole of Asia during all this period. 
You are aware, Gentlemen, that this period was ushered 
in, roughly speaking, by the victory of Japan over Eussia, 
and it may be said to have ended with the 
Balkan War and its disastrous results to 
Turkey. In India Lord Curzon’s Yiceroyalty which at 
the beginning raised great hopes in the minds of the 
people, constituted but the lull that usually precedes the 
storm. Through the exceedingly difficult and anxious 
years that followed, the ship of Indian administration was 
rsteered by the capable hands of two British statesmen 
■who, assisted by the eye of sympathy lent to them by His 
Imperial Majesty, diagnosed the disease in our adminis- 
tration and applied the remedy. Their names will stand 
out prominently in the pages of Indian history in relation 
to this period. A wider field has been opened for the 
satisfaction of our aspirations by associating the people in 
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the Government of the country. The reforms that have 
been introduced are far-reaching in their character and are 
necessary steps for giving the people a much larger share 
in the administration of their country. Lord Minto^ in 
fact, interpreted the reforms in this way, if I remember 
•right, in a memorable speech he made in London soon 
after his return from India, and added, in effect, that it 
would be unwise to withhold, for long, fiscal autonomy 
from India. These reforms depend for their success on 
the unity and solidarity of the Indian people among them- 
selves and their hearty co-operation with the Eulers. 
Gentlemen, it was my privilege in 1 903, addressing the Con- 
gress at Madras, as Chairman of the Eeception Committee, 
to point to the harmony that subsisted, so far as that 
Presidency was concerned, between the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan communities. Now, as your President, I 
am exceedingly happy to bear testimony to the important 
fact of the misunderstanding and distrust that divided the 
two communities in other parts of the country, having 
become almost a thing of the past, as shown by the trend 
of responsible public opinion among my co-religionists 
during the past few months and by their unusually large 
attendance within this hall. “ If you want progress, be at 
peace with all,” was said by one of our wisest men, the 
celebrated poet and philosopher, Hafiz. Muhammadanism, 
rightly understood, has no antipathy to any other reli- 
gion. It is based on the widest conception of liberalism 
and democracy. A policy of narrow aloofness or into- 
lerant hostility is alien to the spirit of my religion. Gentle- 
men, the times are with us. Let us, Hindus, and|MussaI-; 
mans, Parsis and Christians, all join hands in brotherly 
co-operation and press forwai’d, with confidence and faith 
in the work that lies before us. I have already dealt with 
the advance that is being made by my co-religionists 
towards a rappvchement. May I now earnestly request 
my Hindu brethren to embrace this opportunity, to step 
forward and to clasp the extended hand in a spirit of 
earnestness, of goodwill and of appreciation? I have 
many friends among you. I know that you have been 
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Wous to join hands with your Mussulm^^ ’'San ^it 
The time is riper now for a clear understandi g ^ 
has been for years past. _ Concessions there 

sacrifices you cannot avoid. hen ^ 

restored and conjoint work has to be ^ 

ignore trifies which actuate small minds, and concentrat . 
our activities upon the larger work of consolidation. 

Under the suzerainty of the “f * rlttSt 

gressive of modern nations, our goal should be Jhe 
ment of autonomous Government in ^ “ Viceroy ; 

the memorable Delhi Despatch of our 

and although it may not be within the it 

ration I have now the privilege of P®’ geeuie it 

should be the constant endeavour of all otnsjo . 

for posterity. Only by such endeavour shall we snow 
that we have really profited by our we 

British nation, its literature cmli^tion and that . 
are true to the traditions in which we have been 

Let us strive for unity amongst us, for the 

of the nation, and for bringing the forces of ^ g 
of solidarity into line with our achievements in t p 
and of our expectations for the future. 
ments animate us, we must not lose a „ in-flowed 

at the flood the tide of national unity whmh has in tiowea 
£ ii. o„ MottotaJ. Ttat tid., by ObdJ 8'“'. 'J! 
surely sweep away in its majestic onward course the un 
.natural and’Lrtificial barriers of race, colour and rehgio . 
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Brother-Delegates, — You will forgive me if I am^ 
unable to make a suitable response to the call that you 
have made upon me. It is not possible for me to do so. I 
feel the heavy responsibility of my position in being called" 
upon to take your chair at what I consider one of the most * 
important crises in the history of our lives. I feel, I say 
so honestly and frankly, my utter inability to fulfil the* 
expectations which have been raised in your minds by the^ 
far too flattering reference to myself by my friend and^ 
leader, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea {applause) j and I fee!’ 
also to some extent hampered by precedents of the past 
in which the presidential address has always been delivered" 
in writing and, having regard to the seriousness of the 
occasion, I think I may fairly claim the privilege that the 
past Presidents of the Congress exercised in delivering to 
you a manuscript address on this occasion, I must 
frankly tell you that I have tried to make that address as 
sober and as moderate as possible under the circumstances 
of the present year, and there may be some disappointments 
that it has not gone as far as many w^ould wish, and that 
it has stopped short of the expectations which several of my 
friends may have formed of an address from me ; but in 
justification I would plead the peculiar circumstances of 
the year and the responsibility of the position to which 
you have been pleased to call me. "With these prefatory 
words I would place my address before you. I know the 
difficulty under which an audience is placed when it has 
got to listen to a long address. I know it and, I am 
afraid having suffered from it myself in the past, I have 
taken care to make that address as brief as possible. I 
have omitted the consideration of many important subjects,,. 
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- i.- u T e.m sure will be given to them on 

a consideration which I am sure w if it com- 

the Subjects Committee and, Congrei itself. For 

mends itself to your judgment grave and 

the p- esent I have confined my^W ^ life,, 

important issues in the “ _ld always bear in 

issues which I wish our countrym 

mind, (loicd and prolonged , ^3 and Gentle- 

Mr/Chairman Brother-d Jgat^e^.^ies^ 

men, I frankly confess aat honour you 

you how deeply presWe over the delibera- 

have done me in electing me p _ ^ matter of custom 

tions of this Congress. To me i ideals it represents 

oon™nlio«, for th, C«"S“ tol» 

hold m. by the rooy which '>”« „„ high.c 

innermost recesses of my ,, J by the free' 

coward i. oohccivobl. than ^ „a, bo 

choice of our countrymen P . ^ Nation ; but I am 

justly regarded as the assem y ^ tribute, 

not vain enough to take it whose faith- 

Your. choice has fallen extends over a 

ful adherence pSge so far back 

quarter of a century, for l.l'. humble volunteer 

as 1886 of receiving “y ^^^ain indissolubly as- 

from one whose name will 1 hfe. True it is 

sociated with India’s progress Pf port of his 

that age prevents him from lend g^_^^ Oadabtoi Naoroji, 

presence, but the words 0 w addresses us from his 

SS. cTrr?” - /"“■‘"‘uiidir’'''’""’" 

1886 as your high P^es* of ^o-day, forgive me, 

to be always, your devoted J ^ of my^ diffionl- 

however, if I ^ 

ties. We meet in your gte * b in the past gave to* 

tellectual centre f thinkers, and, to us in 

the world some of its profoun distinguished 

the present, has given some Nor can 

jurists, administrators, scholars and statesmen 
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heft! !i! whiVh f r’' Sjeatest men haw in this city 

Budrudfit T to-day. 

ilia; <iA n ^ {applause), Ananda Mohan Bose (ap- 

Stft anv '^®^® “®“ Who would thil 

Your last I o?““try and of whom we are justly proud. 

tion for h^s I ®”ioys a European reputa- 

knowledge^ DiSif ®°^°Jarship and profound legal 
upliftin7f;fl “y position is, I feel however the 

one! i the EfrT^^ g^^^t 

prote! ion thft f ? S the sense of 

Slip for T !»!* ^®“'’ distinguished ehairman- 

Sh on! wt " K n privilege to be associated 
■out tbo I it ^® ' respect and veneration through- 

ve pai t m the affairs of our country. (Heccr, hear.) 

T> ,r PRESENT SITUATION. 

me arftotW^T*®®’ *a® that are personal to 

we Teet on fv ‘® *^® difficulties under which 

great and deva«t' K are in the midst of a 

cataclysms^ o? !a!n^ only to the fearful 

life aid we are involved in a struggle for 

pSsand fheff is more between the ekLntal 
absorbed in tJ! *‘'^*i®*'.*deals of humanity. The mind is 
fields of^EuroS the battle- 

are minelin! ibt t B«tish and Indian, 

and justice ^ fu "" honour, liberty 

wiflimoff ’ hear.) This is not the time to deal 

must he differ: all controversies 

SSinVfemr'ti!® *'*® P^®^®"®® -d !we- 

forf oim ft ®' ®®ted be- 

«pectacle of^t’ -i^j ?® present to the ivorld the 

to brav!ly !omL“fc H? ft'"’®’ by the sole desire 

«d and to !^® "'Jth which we are threaten- 

iu! of h.t ®i civilisation, but the very 

lost We h and be utterly 

dost. We hesitated, therefore, for a long time over £e 
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holding o£ this session of ^ break in the con- 
cept the ultimate decision not to have ^ ocirsevery 

tiOTityof the Congress, I confess I hud my 

CONCBBSS: HIS HAIESXX’S OPPO* Gongross 
For, one of the principal - gt„.g Opposition 

is to discharge the duties " ,4 hLe at all times 

with this important difference, ^ ^ ^vork done 

Ln to reoog.i.o and .M.. in co- 

by our Government, and to ac . Opposition m 

operation with it ^ ^ It^ is this fnnction, 

England is not always willing • , ^ has sometimes 

though exercised with ^ administrators impatient 

caused irritation to Anglo- Indi system of 

of criticism and °t' Lman forethought could 

Government as the best tha improved since the 

Congress began in 188o . g » , opinion on 

on our side and a growing difference to 

the other, have characterised o devoted heads the 

sometime past ; and we, npon ^ wrath, have had 

Lte Lord Dnfferin opened . v th^i^^^^^^^ 

the high honour of being ^ j^giesty’s Secretary 

the Crown in this -uu Jy and by His 

of State in England. At „ ^gg must neces- 

present crisis, this faction of the Oongre^^ 

sarily remain m abeyance. domestic matters, 

differences, our grievances, but for 

however grave they may be, mus ^ . the Congress, 

£e present turn to the ^l^fb recognises no 

namely, as the voice of United India which i 

distinction of creed, 

. o, ».tio»uad- 

DUTY, Jg 

But our first duty to-day must be b our 

uppermost in the minds of ns all--to con jf 

A^iceroy, to our Gracious Sovereign the 
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loyalty and devotion of His Majesty Indian subjects ta 
tbe^ Throne and the Empire* In this respects, as it is 
rapidly becoming in many other respects, Mussalman and 
Hindu in India are one ter), and the reason is 

obvious. 

BEITtSH EUBE NO CHABLENGE TO THE PEOPLE. 

British rule in India has not come as a challenge to 
the Indian people. The first and greatest step in the 
acquisition of sovereignty was taken at the invitation 
of the people themselves, harassed under the enfeebled 
grasp of a decadent administration. There have been 
wars since, but between brave men who have fought 
courageously, and have accepted the issue as between 
honourable combatants, our princes becoming the 
friends and allies of His Britannic Majesty under 
solemn treaties, and our people, equal subjects of His- 
Majesty under Charters and Statutes equally solemn : 
and this mutual relationship and understanding, worthy 
of those who had the boldness to conceive and found the 
Empire, though sometimes apt to be forgotten under the 
passion of dominion or the prejudice of colour to the 
infinite detriment of both sides, has been on the whole the 
guiding principle of British rule in India, well recognised 
by British statesmen and well understood by the princes 
and people of India. It is this which has reconciled the 
Government of England to the martial spirit of India, to 
her ancient civilisation and her pride of race. {Hear heaT.)^ 
India’s new horoscope. 

India has recognised that, at this supreme crisis in 
the life of the Empire, she should take a part worthy of 
herself and of the Empire in which she has no mean place. 
She is now unrolling her new horoscope, written in the 
blood of her sons, in the presence of the assembled nations 
of the Empire and claiming the fulfilment of her Destiny. 

OUB VICEROV AND SECRETARY OP STATE ; TEUB SERVANTS OP* 
INDIA. 

And, Brother- delegates, if India has been doing her 
part and her duty, the great statesmen who are now 
serving in her cause have also stood by her, faithful and’ 
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loyal; I was in England when the first message of our 
Ticeroy, tense with emotion and solemn as befitting the- 
occasion, reached our King and the British people, convey- 
ing to them the whole-hearted devotion and enthusiastic 
loyalty and support of the Indian princes and the Indian 
people. I can hardly express to you the impression that 
that message created : its dignity and simplicity went 
straight into every heart. All in a moment, England 
realised the unity and solidarity of the Empire, and the 
great part India had played and was determined to play. 
Those great principles of equality and justice, on which 
rest the foundations of British rule in India, became 
invested with the lineaments of life and reasserted their 
sway over people’s minds and hearts. Our Yiceroy is 
truly a worthy servant of India and of England {hear, 
hear*) : would God had spared him the sorrow and anxiety 
of the last few months. His mind must be sore, whether 
in the midst of crowding work or free, if ever it is free, in 
the stillness of solitary rest, with an aching void which 
nothing can fill, for who will bring to him again that 
gentle companionship and sweet grace, that steadfast 
devotion and unselfish love, which must have won for Lady 
Hardinge the supreme place in the heart of her husband,, 
and which secured her the affection and esteem of all who 
were ever admitted to her charming and. dignified presence. 
And alas ! the void will be all the deeper, all the keener, 
by the loss of his eldest son, for who will now lighten the 
burden of a heart overladen ? 

And, gentlemen, if Lord Hardinge has stood by India,, 
responsive and loyal, the Marquis of Crewe has been a 
noble interpreter of the sentiments of the people of India 
to the people of England. Amidst the solemnity of the 
British House of Lords and the splendour of its surround- 
ings, in the presence of some of the great Pro-Consuls who- 
had devoted years of unsparing work to India and of a 
distinguished assembly, he announced in tones of suppres- 
sed emotion and pleasure the magnificent message of 
India’s loyalty, of India’s devotion and India’s support 
and an audience, more distinguished for its dignified 
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bearing tban. even the Senate of ancient Rome, threw to 
the winds all reserve and broke forth into tumultuous 
applause. Truly the noble Marquis performed his duty 
on this historic occasion as the spokesman of India, her 
accredited representative in England : and no less faith- 
fully and zealously did his gifted Under- Secretary bear 
his part in the House of Commons.' We tender our 
sincere and grateful thanks to these servants of India, who, 
though not of our race or our faith, have justly acquitted 
themselves as the true representatives of India at this 
momentous crisis of our national life. {Hear^ hear.) 

TUB CONGEESS DEPUTATION ; ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 

Brother- delegates, I fear the limits that I have set 
myself in this address will not permit me to deal with a 
subject about which naturally you would expect some in- 
formation from me. I shall refer to it briefly, leaving it 
to my colleagues — among whom I see my friend Mr. 
Samarth — -to deal with it at greater length. The Deputa- 
tion, consisting of representatives from all parts of India, 
which the Congress appointed at Karachi in connection 
with the proposed reforms of the India Council, proceeded 
to England last summer, and had the privilege of an inter- 
view with the Secretary of State. People here are apt to 
make light of this privilege of getting access to the fountain 
head of all authority over India, To my mind, it is 
highly useful to be able to have such direct access, without 
negotiating through circuitous official channels in the tow 
of red tape. A frank interchange of views, if conducted 
with dignity and moderation, helps to remove much mis- 
apprehension and is always conducive to better mutual 
understanding. The very fact that men go all this dis- 
tance, and cheerfully bear the expense and inconvenience 
of a long and arduous journey, is accepted as a token of 
the earnestness of the mission and lends to it additional 
weight. We owe this recognition of the Congress 
Ijo the influence and indefatigable labours of that veteran 
friend of India, Sir William Wedderburn, (Aear, Aear,) 
who, by his single-minded devotion to our cause which he 
has made his own, has laid us under an obligation which. 
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we can never hope to repay and the fuli extent of which 
tvill never he known. To him also the Deputation owes 
its favourable reception by men of light and . leading in 
Bogland, who welcomed ns with cordiality and listened to 
tis with' attention. 

THE INDIA COUNCIL BILL. 

The Bill which the noble Marquis of Crewe introduced 
in the House of Lords last summer fell short of Indian 
expectations though it made some notable concessions. 
Bat not all the efforts of the Secretary of State, backed 
though he was by Lord Morley and the whole weight of 
the liberal party, nor the unceasing labours of the Deput- 
ation were of any avail in saving the Bill from rejection 
by the House of Lords. Two factors contributed to this 
result — the united resistance of the conservative peers 
misled, I am sorry to say, by some of those, who from 
their official position in the past are supposed to have 
knowledge of Indian affairs, and the opposition in India,, 
which was put to dexterous use by the opponents of the 
measure. The Council of India Bill 1914, had two prin- 
cipal features — it made statutory provision for the inclu- 
sion in the Council of two Indian members, now depend- 
ing on the mere pleasure of the Secretary of State, and it 
enabled the Secretary of State in certain matters, where 
he has now to act with the advice of the majority of his 
Council, to dispense with such advice. The two Indian 
members were to be selected from a panel to be chosen by 
the non-official members of the various Legislative Coun- 
cils in India. This method of selection naturally excited 
hostile criticism both in England as well as in India, 
though directed from different stand-points. This is what 
Lord Curzon, the spokesman of the Opposition, said : 

I venture to say that it is an utterly indefensible pro- 
posal. , • . The men who would be put upon the panel would 
be pufoiie men, platform-speakers, men who would be identified 
with popular movements in India. 

His view was that the selection even from a panel 
would bring in public men in India into the Council : that 
was also unhappily the Anglo-Indian view. The Indian 
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view was that the method of selection did not give any 
.guarantee that men who would be a weak echo of Govern- 
ment would not be selected, for it was Justly urged that 
there would be no difficulty in putting on the panel, 
through the composite constituencies of the Indian Coun- 
cils, containing, as they do, a large proportion of Anglo- 
Indians and Government nominees, any two persons whom 
the Government wanted. We overlooked the other aspect 
so prominently brought forward by Lord Curzon, that 
though it would be quite easy for Government to have on 
the panel men whom it favoured, it would not be so easy 
for it to disregard time after time the men at the top who 
naturally would be men whom the country wanted, I do 
not say it is, by any means, a method of selection which 
we would recommend, but it would certainly be better than 
what obtains at present, which is nomination, pure and 
simple : and if the experiment worked well for a certain 
time, a revision of the law towards greater freedom of Clec- 
ijion would come, just as Lord Morley’s experiment of 
having two Indian members in the Council by its success 
•drew from the opposition the admission that they were 
prepared to give it a statutory recognition. It would no 
doubt mean delay, but if the current were set in the right 
direction, progress, even if slow, no one could stay or stop. 
The second clause, which was vehemently opposed by Lord 
Curzon, was the provision which would enable the Secre- 
tary of State to act independently, where he has now to 
act with the advice of the majority of his Council. So far 
as I can make out, the concurrence of the majority of the 
Council is necessary, firstly, in the division and distribu- 
tion of patronage and power of nomination and, secondly, 
in the grant or appropriation of the revenues of India, I 
do not think, we in India need concern ourselves with 
patronage, for we are practically out of it. And as regards 
expenditure, the Council was not much of a safeguard 
when India was burdened with the cost of military under- 
takings with which she had no concern, and its use in this 
direction has become considerably restricted since the 
findings of the Welby Commission, Lord Curzon would 
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maintain and enhance the powers of the Oounci , 
he admitted that a masterful Secretary .j 

Morley could easily impose his tiws on the Cou 
under its present constitution. We m . .. 

been highly impressed by the usefulness of this Counc . 
mu^tSve to the Secretary of State alesser sense of res- 
minsMity, when he shares it with a large body 

provisionJof a Parliamentary Statute; 

extent reduce the effective strength of criticism in Pai 

S sini the Secretary of State would be able to take 

Liter behind a board of experts. The high 

some of the members, appointed under its own a J, 

have held in India is in itself a serious disadvantage . y 

?ook upon the India of the present with eyes turned to the 

India of the past in which they had played 

and distinguished part. True, they have had * 

nerienee of Indian affairs : but it is an experience natural y 

oS Led : it is no disparagement to them to say that 

they have hardly been in touch with the main currents of 

Indkn life which have flowed unnoticed past their feet, 

Ido not entirely blame them. Ability and efficiency may 

be the heritage of the Civil Service, developed by training 

Ld traditionfand may go a long way, but they are not of 

much help when one has to penetrate the 

differences in religion, language, customs ^ denser 

thought have set between us, a screen J®”®®! 

by a false sense of prestige on the one ^^her! 

unnatural reserve and -i-i r,ieree 

Where is the invisible ray that_ will pierce 

through this tangled mass and L does 

what otherwise is hidden and Ler Ld Sivi^^^^^^ 

not srow in the stifling atmosphere of power and priv g , 
royal words notwithstanding, {hear, hear) for it is a g 
Xch toe gods are jealous. This inevitable ignorance of 
toe inside Ufe of India necessarily grows J®P^ 
and distance. The members of the Council of Jhe Se^re^ 

tary of State, whose sympathies would ^ 

them to uphold the views of those who are 

their tradition and policy in India, soon fin 
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quite unable to differ from them, and are constrained to> 
follow what appears to be the only safe course, namely, to 
lend their support to their successors in India. Thus they 
become a second check on the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State instead of being a guiding and motive 
force. 

THE EEFOEM THAT INBIA WANTS. 

A Council from which the glory had departed would 
gradually pave the way for the reform which India has 
long pressed, namely, the abolition of the Council alto- 
gether, which would bring the Secretary of State for India 
more into line with the other Secretaries of State and 
place him under greater Parliamentary control. These 
points of view were probably overlooked in India, and the 
position of Sir William. Wedderburn, as President of the 
British Committee of the Congress and of your delegates 
became extremely embarrassing. If the Bill had passed 
through the House of Lords, it would have come to the 
lower House, where the Indian views could 
be strongly urged and where the debate might give rise to . 
declarations of policy from responsible statesmen which 
would be of great use to us in the future. But all this 
was not to be : the opponents of the measure, strengthen- . 
ed by the support in India, had their day and the Bill 
was lost. I. would not have trespassed upon your patience- 
with this long account of the Deputation, if I had not felt 
that at no distant date the Bill may be revived, let us 
hope, largely liberalised. When the time comes, we 
must press for the reforms which we have been advocating 
from the Congress. The salary of the Secretary of State 
for India should be. placed on the English estimates. In 
his Council, consisting of not more than nine members, 
one-third should be Indians chosen by the non-official’ 
members of the various Legislative Councils in India 
(Aear, hear)^ and of the remaining members at least half 
should be public men of proved ability and merit {hear 
heOiT) unconnected with the Government of India : the- 
functions of the members should be advisory and not exe- 
cutive. A Council so constituted would maintain a fair - 
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balance between the different interests involved in Indian. 

administration, and would secure for its decisions t 
appreciation and willing acceptance which are essential to 
all Governments, specially to Governments conducted y 
non-indigenous bureaucracy. {Hear, hear.) 

parliamentary committees. 

Before I pass from this subject, there is one other 
matter closely allied to which I would call your earnest 
attention. Royal Commissions may be of great use or 
may as some or all commissions do, serve to defer reforms, 
but there is no question that they collect a vast amount or 
useful information at very great expense.^ Ail this 
material sleeps on dusty racks. Very few of the men 
who form the commissions are members of Parliament, 
and after the submission of the reports, they are unable 
to turn to any good and effective purpose the instruction 
which they have received at such great cost to India. It,, 
instead of Royal Commissions, we had Parliamentary 
Committees of enquiry, like those that sat in the days ot 
the East India Company on the renewal of its successive 
Charters, drawn from ail parties, we would have a body ot 
men in Parliament who would acquire an interest in India 
by means of intimate knowledge of her affairs and would 
be able by reason of independent information to approach 
the consideration of Indian questions with confidence, ^and 
create in the Rouse an atmosphere of enlightenment about 
India which would continue as a tradition. A system ot 
control and supervision like this would supply the neces- 
sary corrective to the Government of India and impart a 
forward impetus which the British democracy have so tar 
failed to give and which the people of India justly claim. 
It is a reform to which I have ventured to call your 
attention, as I believe its usefulness must be recog- 
nised by all parties and as it may be treated almost 
nomcontroversial question. Before I pass on ^from^ the- 
subiect referring to what Mr. Samarth has alluded to, 1 
had the privilege of seeing the responsible statesmen on 
both sides of the House as well as leaders of public opinion* 
in England. I asked them, where were the men iike- 

n 
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Burke, who had the knowledge which he possessed of 
Indian affairs and where was the control of the British 
House of Commons to whose direct control we were 
transferred in 1858 ? And I told them that ^ the onlj 
method by which that knowledge could be re-introduced 
into the House of Commons on Indian affairs, the only 
method by which that House could be instructed on 
matters relating to Indian politics was by the constitution 
of a Pai-liamentary Committee, consisting of men of all 
shades of opinion and drawn from all parties, who would 
he instructed about India by means which at present 
were inaccessible to members of Parliament, and who 
were the great leading and guiding forces in the old ad- 
ministration of India. I am glad to tell you that that 
view received the unqualiffed assent of most men of lead- 
ing in England, whose advice and support may be of the 
greatest value to us on a future occasion. 

THE WOEK BSPOKE us. 

I now come to the second part of my address 

the constructive programme of the Congress, 

its objects and ideals, our duty to ourselves 
and our work in the future. For a consideration of 
these matters, the present occasion is not altogether 
inopportune ; we are removed by force of circumstances 
from the atmosphere of controversy and if we are deeply 
■stirred, I trust there is room for introspection. 

WHERE WE STAND TO-DAIT. 

But before I go on to the future, the present must 
claim our attention for a few moments. The Charter Act 
of 1833 provides that, 

oo native of India, nor any natural-born subject of His Majesty, 
■resident therein, shall by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth* descent or colour or any of them, be disabled from 
iholding any place, office or employment under the said Company. 

In the memorable despatch to the Government of 
India accompanying the Act, the Board of Direetors 
■emphasise this provision and say : 

It is fitting that this important provision should be under- 
stood in order that its full spirit and intention may be transfused 
through our whole system of administration. From certain 
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offices the natives are debarred, professedly on the ground that 
iihe average amount of native quaMeations can be presumed 
only to rise to a certain limit. It is this line of demarcation 
which the present enactment obliterates. Fitness is henceforth 
4o be the criterion of eligibility. 

Then we come to the solemn declaration of the Great 
'Queen : — 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
Territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects, and those obligation**, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fill. 

These form the solid foundations on which the 
^Government of India rests : one removes the disqualifica- 
tion of the subject, the other defines the obligation of the 
Sovereign. I shall on this occasion refrain from consider- 
ing how far the injunction of the Boards of Directors, that 
the spirit and intention of the enactment should be trans- 
fused through the whole system of administration, or the 
solemn declaration of the Sovereign, has been loyally 
carried out and how wide is the gulf which divides our 
actual position from our legal status. The Government 
of the country is still vested to all intents and purposes in 
a foreign Civil Service which is so recruited that the diffi- 
culties attending the path of the Indian, who seeks admis- 
sion into it, are just as great to-day as they were fifty 
years ago, as is evident from the fact that out of a cadre 
of nearly 1,400 members there are now not more than 70 
Indian officers. The Service is composed of men whose 
•sole aim is, no doubt, to do their duty and sole ambition 
is to govern well ; like the knights-errant of old they 
would take all the load off our shoulders, forgetting that 
in the economy of nature each man has to carry his own 
burden, to stiffen his back in self-preservation. 

We cannot escape the influences of our tradition or 
•environment. In declining to accede to the grant of fur- 
ther powers to the English in India, Sir Charles Wood in 
1861 quoted with approval the words of a well-known 
philosopher and statesrnan : Armed with prestige of 

the ruling nation they have the feelings inspired by abso- 
lute power without the sense of responsibility.” What 
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Mill said then still holds good to-daj^ for the system of 
Government is the same, though happier influences have 
come into play. But the fact remains that the only 
responsibility which could act and has acted as a cheek on 
the Civil Service of India . was its self-imposed sense of 
duty : it is a gi*eat check no doubt, but not sufficient when 
a struggle comes between pre-conceived ideas and rigid 
traditions of power and efficiency on the one hand, and the 
nascent growth of popular aspirations on the other. 
Yiceroys and Governors may come and go, but the great 
Service remains, dominating the life of the people and 
practically free from all responsibility except what it owes 
to itself. They form the Executive Coiincii of the Viceroy,, 
with the exception of one solitary, dumb Indian member 
of recent origin. They also form the Council of the 
Secretary of State with the addition of two Indian 
members. They thus constitute a Court of Appeal over 
themselves. TheyTurnish rulers to six Provincial Govern- 
ments out of nine. The great departments of State in- 
cluding education are under their control and the inspira- 
tion and the motive pov/er of Government comes from' 
them. Influence, patronage, authority, power, dominion,, 
the government itself, are all in their hands ; and they 
would be more than human if they did not desire to main- 
tain their position, if from no other motive than at least 
from a laudable ambition of handing on their heritage 
unimpaired to their successors, and an honest belief that 
the Service as constituted was essential for the good of 
India. 

WHAT INDIA WANTS. 

Against this state of things we have a people rapidly 
awakening to self-consciousness : thousands of our boys 
are receiving education on Western lines in Indian 
Universities based on Western models ; hundreds of them 
are daily flocking to the Universities of Europe, America 
and Japan and on their return home spreading the know- 
ledge that they have acquired. You may chain Prome- 
theus, but the Are is lighted and cannot be extinguished. 
%Eem\ hear), India wants a higher life, a wider sphere of 
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.activity and usefulness. India wants that her Government 
should be consistent with her growing self-respect and in- 
'tellectuality. India wants that the presumption which has 
all along existed, and which the Board of Directors in 
1833 made a vain attempt to dispel, namely, that the 
Indians can only rise to a certain limit, should be removed 
from the precincts of her Court, as it has been from the 
: Statute Book, and the door to her services should 
not be closed by artificial barriers against her own 
sons. India wants that her children should have the same 
rights of equal citizenship as other members of the Empire. 
(Hear, hear and applause.) India wants the removal of 
vexatious hindrances on the liberty of speech and freedom 
• of the Press, {hear^ hear and applause) fruitless and’ 
dangerous alike to the Government and the people. And, 
above all, India wants that her Government should be an 
autonomous Government under the British Empire. 
^{Applause.) Then only the great benefits, which have 
emanated from British rule and which carry with them 
the memory of doles, will be sweetened with the sweat of 
her brow, - 

I know of our aspirations, I have given brief expres- 
sion to them ; are they extravagant and unjustified in the 
present circumstances of the country ? Ido nob wish to 
ride for a fall, but I am of opinion that they are not in- 
.capable of progressive fulfilment. Bo they deserve foster- 
ing care and sympathetic attention or stern repression ? 
The answer has been already given by the Government 
itself. 

THE REFORM OF THE COUNCILS. 

The Eeform Scheme of Lord Morley has been refer- 
red to in the past in many Presidential Addresses from the 
point of view of adverse criticism. I will refer to that 
scheme from a different standpoint. The Reform Scheme 
is the beginning of a far reaching change. There is some 
scepticism in certain quarters : it has become a habit with 
some of us to talk of the Reforms as mere make-believes, 
I deprecate this habit : it is a wrong angle of vision, it 
Hacks the sense of historical perspective. Prom a Oounoil 
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of three -which the Regulating Act of 1773 gave to 
"Warren Hastings, excluding the Commander-in-Chief, we 
come to a Council of four in 1833, when a Law Member 
without a portfolio and without the right to vote or sit at 
meetings except when laws were enacted, was added. The- 
next step forward was a Legislative Council of ten in 
1853, consisting of 4 ordinary and 6 additional members 
who were all nominated ; and in 1861, the number of ad- 
ditional members was raised to a maximum of twelve,, 
also all nominated. Then, through the continuous agita- 
tion of the Congress, backed by the powerful influence and 
energy of Charles Bradlaugh, came Lord Cross’ Act of 
1892 -which would have been entirely different if Brad- 
laugh had then been alive, and which gave to our various- 
Provincial Councils the right of recommendation and for 
the first time allowed interpellations and discussion of the- 
financial statement. From this stage we travelled far indeed 
in 1909, when the number of additional members in the- 
Legislative Council of the Governor- General was raised to- 
60 of whom 27 were elected, the remaining 33 being- 
nominated, and amongst those nominated not more than 
28 could be offcials. There was not only to be a discus- 
sion on the financial statement, but the Budget was to be 
presented in all its stages, power was given to the Council 
to move resolutions which might affect the administration 
of the country, and the right of interpellation was greatly 
extended. And these Councils have not been without 
their use. They have supplied the motive force 'where it 
was lacking, they have infused energy where it was needed,, 
they have attempted to act, though not always with suc- 
cess, as a brake when the wheels of the State were running 
over slippery rails and they have corrected errors : what is^ 
more, they have made their influence felt on the adminis- 
trative machinery of Government. Apart from the- 
official majority in the Imperial Council, which having 
regard to its present constitution, could be safely dis- 
pensed with, the greatest draw back of all the Councils 
is the defective and unequal representation of the educated’ 
classes in India. But even such as they are, with the/ 
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corapoaite, restricted and unequal character of their re- 
presentation the Indian non-official members _ gave a solid 
and united vote on some of the great questions affecting 
the prestige and position of India or its internal adminis- 
tration. On the question affecting the prestige ^and posi- 
tion of India regarding emigration, the Sikh and the Benga- 
lee the Mahratta and the Madrassee, the prince and tiifr 
commoner, as well as the Hindu and the Moslem, all voted 
on the same side ; so also on the question of the separa-- 
tioh of iudicial and executive functions. In Bengal and 
Madras, they have actually defeated the Government on 

iniportfint issu6S. -i j i i. 

I have dwelt at some length on the Councils that we 
have got under the Reform Scheme of Lord Morley to 
show that they are not altogether so useless as is some- 
times inconsiderately asserted. They are, no doubt, very 
far from being the ideals of to-day, but they mark a not- 
able advance, and it is undesirable and unwise to treat 
them as make-believes. Let us tren n them as mere steps- 
which we must take to reach our goal and let us consider 
what that goal may be : and in putting this goal beioro 
us let us be frank and honest and let us understand each 
other and be understood. It is well that there should be 
amere pensee, no reservation in the consideration of this 


great question. 

PEEPETUAL tutelage OK THE OKE HAND. 

The Indian bui’eaucvacy do not offer us any construc- 
tive programme for the future of India, no land of pro- 
mise to her children. They are content to work for the 
day and take no thought for the morrow. An autocratie 
Viceroy or Secretary of State may put extra steam into the 
machinery of the Indian Government or try to shut the 

safety-valve, but the great fiy wheel is not easily disturbed. 
And the bureaucracy have given us honest and' conscienti- 
ous workmen, not troubled, it may be, witff the visions ot 
the future, but they have reason to be well-pleased with 
their work: they have given us internal peace and 
guarded us from external aggression ; the blessings of an. 
ordered administration are apparent on every si e.. 
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“Why slioEld India resent ? Her Government has always 
%een that of one man^s sway whether she was an 
Empire or broken intov small States of varying dimen- 
sions. Why should she object to the Government of 
an outside bureaucracy ? My answer is : the days of the 
lotus-eater are gone, {hear, hear) the world is swinging 
onward on the uplifting ropes of time, and in Europe, the 
•war of nations, now in progress, will knock off the last 
weights of mediseval domination of one man over many, 
of one race over another {applause ) ; it is not possible to 
.roll back the tide of wider life which is flowing like the 
warm gulf stream through the gateways of the West into 
'the still waters of the East. You may abolish the study 
of English history and draw a sponge over all its enthral- 
iling story of freedom ; you may bar Milton and Burke, 
Mill and Spenser ; you may bend the Indian Universities 
to your will if you liko, fetter their feet with obstructive 
■statutes, but you cannot bar the imponderable influences 
of an expanding world. {A2:>plause). If English rule in 
India meant the canonisation of a bureaucracy, if it meant 
■perpetual domination and perpetual tutelage, an increasing 
dead-weight on the soul of India, it would be a cur*se to 
•civilization and a blot on humanity. {Hear, hear). But I 
am doing injustice to a large body of Civil Servants who 
have loyally accepted the recent reforms and who seek to 
remain true to the traditions of Munro and Elphinstone. 
^{Applause). 

AND INDEPENDENCE ON THE OTHER. 

And let us take the other extreme — of separation 
■from England and absolute independence. It may, no 
doubt, commend itself to the ardent patriotism of youth, 
’for it is the privilege of youth to be fancy free. Let us 
leave law alone and deal with the question as one of 
ipractical politics. I would not hesitate — my friend said 
that i was near the doors of deportation — whatever might 
he the terrors of the law, from boldly accepting the ideal 
if I felt, convinced that it was possible of attainment, and 
I go further, that it was desirable in the present stage of 
our evolution. I would not flee from my own convictions. 
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J do not like the attitude of being willing to wound but 
afraid to strike. Let us be frank. Bold issues must be 
boldly faced. National regeneration requires manliness 
and is not advanced by the methods of the Camarilla. 
{Hear ^ hear.) At the present moment, who would desire 
or support separation from England ? The Indian princes 
secure in their dignity and status, the Indian aristocracy 
safe in their possessions and influence, the Indian middle 
classes free in their vocations, the toiling masses sure of 
the* fruits of their labour, are all moving onwards to one 
common goal with the impetus which a central Govern- 
ment, a common vehicle of thought, common ideals and a 
growing sense of unity and nationality have given them. 
Will they support this separation and lose sight of their 
goal altogether? India, high and low, has published her 
answer to the world. It is but a dream and may come, as 
dreams do come, when the senses are held in the bonds of 
• sleep, or as they come in the impetuous days of youth 
when the senses lack the control of wisdom which comes 
with age. But when you take the idea firmly into your 
grasp, it breaks away into the dust of the past bringing 
no solace but disappoiatment and sorrow. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 

The two extremes — the one of separation, the other 
of subordination — are both equally impossible and must be 
put out of Our mind. The ideal that we must pursue, and 
which the Congress has set before itself, is that of co- 
ordination and comradeship, of a Joint partnership on 
equal terms. Ido not say that it must 

materialize to-day, but 1 do say that every step that we 
take, or ask the Government to take, must point in that 
direction. India no doubt is a continent and not a coun- 
try divided into small administrative areas : it is divided 
into communities, castes and sects : it is divided by religion, 
language and race, by difierent types and stages of civilisa- 
tion and progress, and by different methods of administra- 
tion. It has within its limits princes of ancient lineage 
and traditions, and people great numbers of whom are still 
in a state of mental darkness : the educated middle classes 
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are still a small, if no longer a microscopic, minority :, 
there are peoples within its borders who know of nothing 
else but personal rule, and large classes which are ready to 
accept a representative government. Can any system of 
self-government be evolved in a country like this which 
will bring into coherence its heterogeneous elements, or 
must India from the very nature of its constitution be for 
ever subject to outside dominion ? I hope I have stated 
the case for the other side fairly. Let us see how we can 
apply our ideal to a state of things like this .* let us clearly 
realise what that ideal may be. From the very extent of 
India and the diversity of her population, we must have a 
system of Government modelled on the lines of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, or the United States of America., 
modified according to Indian conditions and presided over 
by a representative of our Sovereign. In this constitution 
all will find a place, the Englishman as well as the Indian, 
the prince as well as the peasant, and all communities, by ■ 
a judicious combination of the methods of election and 
selection in the case of the less advanced. I am only 
suggesting tentative lines of development and not a 
scheme, and I am aware that it may be laughed at as 
chimerical : but I shall not complain, as criticism is the * 
touch-stone of truth. And I do not despair, for the position 
is not hopeless. 

INDIA OF TO-DAY AND ENGLAND OF THE PAST. 

Let US consider our advantages. I might easily turn 
for analogies to the continent of Europe, but, for the 
present, I shall direct attention to England of the past, 
and not a remote past, to England in the forties in the 
19th century after the accession of Queen Yictoria and the - 
great Reform Act of 1832. In many parts, half of its 
male population and nearly three-fourths of the female 
population were unable to sign their names even on their 
marriage register. The test of literacy in India to-day is 
certainly as high among the higher classes, and taking the 
entire male population, children, hill-tribes and aborigines 
all thrown in, more than 1 in 10 are able to read and 
write. Religious differences carried then in England a 
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more galling sense of social and political disadvantage than 
they have ever done in India. Even in Ireland, Boman 
Catholics were not allowed to hold commissions in the 
Army until 1793, when an Act was passed enabling them 
to hold commissions in the Army up to the rank of a 
colonel, and this restricted concession was not granted to 
the Boman Catholics in England until 1813. It was not 
till 1829 that Pa,rliament was opened to them. The pro- 
testant Dissenters likewise laboured under cruel restric- 
tions : they could not legally baptise their children in 
their own places of worship or bury their dead in conse- 
crated grounds, except under the ritual of the Established 
Church, and they had no admission to the Universities. 
Many of us will remember that in 1880 an influential 
deputation waited on Gladstone to protest against the 
appointment of Lord Bipon as our Viceroy, because he 
was a Boman Catholic. Even to-day the whole question 
of Irish Home Buie is a question of religion, of the Pro- 
testant against the Boman Catholic ; each of the great 
communities had organised themselves into armed forces 
under the leadership of eminent politicians and were ready 
for a civil war before the outbreak of the greater war. 
Is the condition of things worse in India at the present 
time ? Hindus and Moslems had long lived in amity 
until it was found that their differences might be turned 
to their mutual disadvantage. I am not drawing upon 
imagination. It attracted the attention of a historian and 
statesman like Lord Br}ce, who, in one of his illuminating 
essays, observed as follows : — 

It bas been suggested that when the diflerences of caste and 
religion which now separate the people of India from one another 
have begun to disappear. , , . . new dangers may arise to 

threaten the permanence of British Power. 

British administrators, happily, and Mussalmans and 
Hindus themselves, are beginning to realise that these 
differences mean danger to the State and injury to the 
whole community. 

The cry is raised that not only is there difference in 
religion, but that in a country like India, so wide and 
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divei'sified, proper representation cannot be secured. Take 
again the case of Eagland before the Reform Act. Prior 
to 1832, to the British House of Commons 70 members 
were returned by 35 places practically without any elec- 
tors; 90 members were returned by 46 places with less 
than 50 electors and 37 members by 19 places having not 
more than 100 electors, while Leeds, Birmingham and 
Manchester were unrepresented : seats were secured by 
bribery and when they rested with proprietors and corpo- 
rations, were openly sold : in fact corruption was so 
rampant that buying a seat was considered perfectly fair. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, than whom a purer and more virtuous 
public man was not to be found in his day, actually bought 
his seat in the House of Commons so that he might be 
independent of any patron. The difficulty of language 
need not be considered. In England of the early I9th 
century there was a diversity of tongues greater than 
what exists in a similar area in India, The greatest gift 
of England to India is a common vehicle of thought 
between the different parts of India and the members of 
its different communities. 

It may also be urged against us that the higher castes 
in India, the educated communities, will dominate the 
lower and the more ignorant. The House of Commons 
was practically in the hands of the English aristocracy 
and the upper middle classes till 1832, and to this day it 
is, to all intents and purposes, a house composed of mem- 
bers belonging to those classes. In politics, Anglo- 
Indian administrators are known to be inclined to the 
conservative view, which fought so strenuously against the 
curtailment of the idghts of the peers. After all, the 
spectacle of the more enlightened ruling the less enlightened 
in the same community is as old as the world. The cast© 
system in India, which is thoroughly democratic within 
itself, is losing its rigidity as between different castes. 

ITALY AND JAPAN. 

I may go further afield and nearer home, Italy in 
I860 was more divided in tradition, sentiment and feeling 
bhan India is to-day or was at any time in its past history. 
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Conflict between temporal and spiritual powers, rivalry of 
cities and states, of republics and kingdoms, mutual 
iealousies and mutual hatred, the domination and intrigue 
of a powerful neighbour, these were the difficulties which 
stood in the way of Italy, since united under one Govern- 
ment. And take Japan of 1860 : 

The Emperor was the nominal King but the Shogun the 
actual ruler ; a third of the whole Empire ^was under the direct rule 
of the Shogun and the revenues were paid into his treasury ; the 
remainder was shared among 260 feudal lords, all of whom en3oyed 
complete legislative and executive autonomy including the right of 
coinage. The Daimio a-nd the Samurai who combined to form the 
governing and aristocratic classes numbered two millmn souls. - 
Beneath them lay the masses divided by an unfathomable social 
gulf, across which none could pass, divided into three orders, 
farmers, artisans and traders, in number about SO millions, wnose 
sole lot in life was to minister to the well-being and luxury 
superiors. Slavery , abject slavery, was the natural state of the 
grLtbody of the people. They counted for nothing ; their 
liberty, their property and even their lives were held at the absolute 
disposal of their immediate rulers: they spoke m subduedtones- 
with bent backs and eyes on the ground. As subjection made the 
lower classes abjectly servile, so did despotic power and immunity 

from all the burthens of life render the aristocratic class tyranni- 
cal and cruel. 


I have not indulged in a fanciful portrayal of the 
condition of the people of Japan in the closing years, of 
the Takagwa regime. I have quoted verbatim from a 
well-known English work on Japan. India does not suffer 
very much in comparison with England of the 1 8th ^ or 
early 19th century, and stands on a much better footing 
than Italy or Japan in 1860. , I have stated the objections 
and have tried to meet them. Bo not for a moment think,. 
therefore, that I underrate their importance. I have not 
shrunk from pointing out the difficulties. To show that 
the obstacles in our way are not insuperable, I have 
referred to other countries, not dissimilarly situated ; what 
we in India want is their patriotism, their devotion j their 
spirit of sacrifice. In Japan, the Shogun surrendered his 
absolute authority, the Eeudal Lords gave up their estates 
and power, the Daimio and Samurai laid aside the pride of 
birth and caste, the upper classes from the Emperor 
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•downwards helped to bring the masses across the wide 
gulf which for untold centuries had run between them, 
taking them by the hand as fellow-creatures with equal 
rights, and thus laid the foundation of a nation wliich has 
compelled the attention and respect of the world. 

What others have done we may do : the basis of our 
life, political and social, must be self-respect and mutual 
good-will. It has been said that treated as we are by our 
own G-overnment, lacking in sympathy and trust, it is no 
wonder if we slide down the pegs of national self-esteem. 
I have already referred to the growing consciousness of 
the people, to their vivid perception of the anomalies of 
our present position — equal subjects of our Sovereign, but 
unequal citizens of the State. {Applause), The waves of a 
new life, bright with the hopes of the future, fall back 
into empty form, repelled by the cold wall of ancient 
prejudice. Signs, however, are not wanting to show that 
the guardians of the wall are beginning to realise that the 
waves are friendly, and will bring to the land waters which 
will fertilise into abounding life and they are opening the 
sluice-gates. Not so slowly, not so cautiously, is the cry 
from the land, 

LOED HAEDINGE’s POLICY OF TEUST, 

Lord Hardin ge has set the example of courage and 
trust ; he has tried to show that the Government of India 
is a Government for the people : he has spoken in vindica- 
tion of our rights of equal citizenship, he has endorsed the 
action of our countrymen in South .Africa in offering and 
organising passive resistance ; he has upheld the claims of 
India against the bigotry of race and prejudice of colour 
and he has stood by India ready to guard her honour. All 
honour to him for his courageous advocacy of the cause of 
India {applause) under circumstances of exceptional diffi- 
culty in South Africa. I do not know if His Excellency 
realises what he has done for us and for England ; he has 
revived our waning faith in the declaration of our 
Sovereign, in the policy of British Rule in India and, what 
is more, he has made the Indian people recognise that the 
self-respect of the nation is safe in his keeping. {Hear^ 
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hear.) In his support of our rights in South Africa he has 
been ably seconded by Sir Benjamin Robertson who has 
won a victory for us where defeat would have been dis- 
astrous ; to him also our thanks are due. But more is 
wanted, for much is wanting in those elements which 
■constitute the self-respect of a people. 

THE EIGHT TO CAEEY ARMS. 

The right to carry arms, the right to bear commissions 
in the Army and lead our men in the cause of the Empire, 
the right to form volunteer corps in the defence of hearth 
and home, how long will these be denied to the Indian 
people? How long will India toddle on her feet, tied to 
the apron strings of England ? Time it is that she stood 
on her legs for herself as well as for England. {Applaim.) 
What could be more humiliating to India and to England 
alike, if England were obliged in the hour of some great 
danger, as Imperial Rome was in her day, to leave India 
unarmed and untrained to the use of arms, and as her 
civil population is, a prey to internal anarchy and external 
aggression ? {Ee(M\ hear) What commentary would it 
be on 150 years of British rule in India, that England 
found the people strong though disunited and left them 
helpless and emasculated? (Applause), And, on the 
other hand, what could be more glorious both for India 
and Eagland than that India, sferong in her men, strong in 
her faith, should stand side by side with England, share 
her troubles and her dangers and be Joint defenders of 
their common heritage (jfyplause). 

INDIA A WALL AGAINST GERMANY. 

Brother-delegates, there is no use in vain regrets, but 
one cannot help thinking that under different circumstan- 
ces, England could have put to-day on the battle-fields of 
Europe not seventy thousand Indian soldiers, but a wall 
of men against which German militarism would have 
hurled itself in vain. (Applaitse). And has not India 
justified the faith in her? In this hour of danger the cry 
has come from every part of India — -from all communities 
and classes — for a rush to the front : it is oblivious of the 
past and impregnate with the future. And may I, aa 
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jGur spokesman, and as the President of this Congress,, 
addressing myself to Lord Hardinge, tell him that this 
future is in his hands, that it will be a glory all his own"* 
unparalleled in history, if India realises this future before 
he lays down his office : my appeal to him is not in the 
name of personal glory, it will be glory to the Most High, 
for future generations in India and England will bless his 
name, for he will have done incnleulable good to both. 
And this is not an appeal misericordiam. We stand at 
the bar of humanity and claim the fulfilment of obliga- 
tions, of declarations and solemn pledges. It is the 
appeal of Belgium for the enforcement of her guaranteed 
rights. {Hear, hear and appldnse.) England is poufing 
forth her wealth, and what is more, what no wealth 
can buy, the precious blood of her men for the fulfilment 
of her plighted word : her name will live as long as human 
history lives. Will India say that England has failed in 
her duty to India ? It is not a prayer, but a call in the 
name of the people of India, enforced by the moral sense 
of mankind, which, if religions are not mere myths and their 
teachings empty shibboleths, will survive the clash of arms 
and the fate of nations. (Applause). But, brother- delegates, 
I shall be failing in my duty if I failed to indicate, however 
briefly, what lies in us to do for the realisation of our 
destined future. 

EDUCATION. 

Our ground-work must be the education of our people^, 
the elevation of the masses. To our infinite regret, the 
State has not responded to our call for even a tentative mea- 
sure of compulsory, primary education. Much as I grieve, I 
am not hopeless, ior it is bound to come. It was not till 
ISS'O that England recognised that no children should be 
shut out from the benefits of education by the ignorance,, 
neglect or apathy of their parents. Our policy has been 
to follow the lead of England at a respectful distance. The 
education of our girls is still in an elementary stage. The 
Congress may well take a leaf out of the programme of the 
Moslem League in matters connected with education, for 
education is the bed-rock on which we naust lay the found- 
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I ations of our national life. To it alone, I took for the 

f removal of those galling distinctions resulting from the 

i institution of caste, of those petty misunderstandings which 

I mar the beauty and serenity of our religious life. What 

■ does it matter if I spring from the head of the Creator or 

: His feet ? Js not the whole universe His foot-stool ? And 

what does formula matter in religion ? God reveals him- 
^ self to all who seek him. Whether we hearken to the voice 

of the muezzin, or to the pealing of the bells, whether the 
minaret of the trident attracts our gaze, whether we assem- 
f ble in our temples or our mosques, whether we are high or 

lowly born, it makes no difference : outside these, beyond 
these, is the sanctuary of the mother, where the voice of 
: humanity is calling us to worship. {Applatise ) There 

w"e stand united before her sacred altar with our feet on. 
the past and our gaze on the future. If only we bear in 
i mind that we are Indians first and Indians always, what 

I does it matter whether one community advances more 

I rapidly than another, whether one receives more favours 

f than another? { H ear ^ hear.) Let us bear in mind that 

the advancement of a part of the body-politic means the 
progress of the whole, that favours to our brethren mean 
favours to us all ; it is the pettiest of petty things that 
come between us, though these small things, like the grain 
of sand in the eye, oftentimes cause great irritation. Let 
us brush them aside. Enlightened opinion, Hindu and 
Moslem, is recognizing the essential unity of our lives and 
striving to put down differences where they exist : these 
differences are capable of easy adjustment if only we bear' 
and forbear. {Hear, hear). 

STATE AID TO INDIAN INDUSTKIES, 

We are face to face with our great constructive work,, 
the education and elevation of our people and the oblitera- 
tion of the lines of caste and creed in the social and politi- 
cal life of the country. And our efforts should not be 
confined to these regions alone ; we have much to do in the 
domain of arts and industries : we must devote our best 
attention and energy to our industrial education and prog- 
ress. We have had difficulties to contend with in the past; 
75 
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•our Government, following the traditions of England, the 

richest and most highly developed industrial country in 
the world, omitted to profit by the examples of the Govern- 
ments of some of the countries on the continent of Europe 
and of Japan, which have succeeded in planting great 
industries among nations hitherto as much devoted to 
agricultural pursuits as ourselves. The war has forced on 
our attention new problems and new methods and the ex- 
ample lately set by England in coming to the support of 
the newly started dyeing industry fills us with hope as to 
the future of the industries that may with advantage be 
started in India with the aid of the State. {Hear, hear). 

WORK IN ENGLAND. 

And if, brother-delegates, I natuMly lay the greatest 
stress on the work among ourselves, I do not forget the 
work we have to do outside, work of no ordinary magnitude 
or importance— the enlightenment of the British People 
about Indian affairs. In them we have got our best allies, 
for they have not come under the influence of the Pousta 
which grows on the soil of the East. They are under no 
illusion, they realise the great truth underlying the dictum 
of that great statesman who gave peace to^ South Africa : 

Good government could never be a substitute for govern- 
ment by the people themselves ” {ApplauBe.) I have 
always found them, and I speak from personal experience, 
willing to listen and ready to help. Being on the spot, 
your Deputation was able to correct errors and influence 
public opinion. Though addresses from the platform are 
useful, much work may be done quietly in England through 
the leaders of thought and through the Press. 

THE BRITISH COMMITTEE, 

The British Committee of the Congress is doing in- 
valuable work in instructing the press and the public. What 
is wanted is that representative men from India should 
systematically visit England to bring to the Committee 
fresh and first-hand knowledge : what is urgently wanted 
is more funds so that the Committee may extend its sphere 
of usefulness : and money spent for this purpose will not 
ibe ill spent : it is an investment which will bring rich 
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(profit. It may not be generally known, but it was througli 
the infiuence exerted on John Bright by -a retired 
Anglo-Indian gentleman of liberal views — all honour to 
— that India secured in 1858 the Magna Gkarta of 
her rights. It is essential that members of Parliamentj 
the Assembly which alone can decide great questions, 
should be properly instructed, for, knowledge means 
interest, and all we want is a true knowledge of India. 
If the future to which we look forward is to be a pro- 
cess of peaceful evolution, it must be by co-operation. 
Hostility will retard and indifference clog the wheels of 
progress. 

OtJE PLAGE IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The war has come to us as a trumpet call— it has 
roused enthusiasm in England for India, it has moved the 
heart of Anglo-India and has even drawn the British 
^Colonies out of their exclusiveness. Our Yiceroy has 
been telling us of the formation of a new policy of recipro- 
city between India and the Colonies. No reciprocity 
except on terms of equality would be acceptable to India. 
{Mear^ hear.) Would the Colonies give it ? Not in the 
past, but now there is hope of a settlement consistent 
with our position in fthe Empire, for this is what a 
leading organ of public opinion in South Australia says 

It was only ignorance that thought of the Indians as an 
inferior race. They are the equals, fully the equals, of the proud- 
est European Nation, and they claim, in their own land to he 
free citizens governing themselves, and shaping their own National 
destiny, within the many.nationed ‘Empire of the Free.’ Who 
shall say them nay ? 

Now is our time : we must throw away our lethargy : 
let us bind our waist-cloth on and head forward to 
our goal and that goal is not unworthy of 
our highest aspirations: it has satisfied the dignity 
and the self-esteem of the French in Canada, 
and of the Boer in Smth Africa, who to day are 
the staunchest supp rt^rs of England : and when it comes 
to us, as I am sure it soon will, it will strengthen and 
not weaken the bonds that unite England and India. To 
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the spiritual framework of the East has come the inspira- 
tion of the West. Let us combine the patience of the 
East with the energy of the West and we shall not faiL 
We are better situated to-day than Italy or Japan was 
in 1860 : we are beginning to feel the strength and grow- 
ing solidarity of the people of India: India has realised 
that she must be a vital and equal part of the Empire and 
she has worthily seized her great opportunity. In ths' 
melting pot of destiny, race, creed, and colour are disap- 
pearing. If India has realised this, so has England. 
Through the mouth of the Prime Minister, the English 
people have said to us : 

We welcome wifch appreciation and affection your preferred 
aid, and in an Empire which knows no distinction of race or class, 
where all alike are subjects of the King-Emperor and are joint 
and equal custodians of our common interest and futures, we here 
hail with profound and heartfelt gratitude your association side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder with the Home and Dominion 
troops, under a flag which has a symbol to all of a unity that a 
world in arms cannot dissever or dissolve. 

Brother-delegates, it is no use looking backward ; 
no use in vain regrets. Let us be ready for the future, 
and I visualise it. I see my country occupying an honour- 
ed and proud place in the comity of nations. I see her 
sons sitting in the Councils of our great Empire, conscious 
of their strength and bearing its burden on tbeir shoulders 
as valued and trusted comrades and friends, and I see 
India rejuvenated and re-incarnate in the glories of the 
future broadened by the halo of the past. What does it 
matter if a solitary raven croak, from the sand banks of 
the Jumna and the Ganges ? I hear it not, my ears are 
filled with the music of the mighty rivers, flowing into the 
sea scattering the message of the future. Brother-dele- 
gates, let us live as the ancients lived in the purity of 
heart so that the message may be fulfilled ; let us forget 
the barriers of man^s creation ; let us be humble 
and forget the pride of self ; let us step across 
the barriers narrow of prejudice ; let us always be with 
our hand on the plough, preparing the soil foi’ the 
harvest of the future ; let our heart- stings be attuned to 
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and and Country and then no power on earth can r^ist 
fto J tt.t a. of the D j- 

iny that is ours. And assembled in this tabernacle of the 

people, let us pray to Him, Who knoweth all hearts, to 
want us grace and strength that we may deserve and 

fear this future and this destiny. {Loud and continued 
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Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I return 
you my profoundest acknowledgment of gratitude for the 
high and honourable position to v/hich you have called me. 
It is a peculiary responsible position, for this year the task 
of delivering the annual message of the Indian National 
Congress is beset with special difficulties. The atmosphere 
created by the titanic struggle, overshadowing the entire 
civilised world, is not helpful to the calm and dispassionate 
consideration of our many complex and delicate national 
problems. And my task is made all the more difficult as 
the cruel hand of death has removed from our midsfc, with- 
in a few months of each other, Gopai Krishna Gokhaie, 
Pherozeshah Mehta and Henry Cotton — three of our most 
beloved and sagacious leaders whose counsels would have 
been of incalculable value to us to-day and whose loss we 
all so deeply mourn. 

Would that this task had been committed to some one 
more competent than myself. Willingly would I have 
avoided it, — gladly would I have remained for the rest of 
my life, as I have been in the past, a humble camp-follow- 
er of the Congress. 

You know that I did not seek this position any 
more than I had sought that other exalted position 
which it fell to my lot to occupy, a few years ago, 
as the £rst Indian member of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council. I pray I may not be misunderstood, for I 
say this in no boastful spirit but in aH humility. Eor 
no one is more conscious than myself that my appoint- 
ment as Law Member was not due to any extraordinary 
personal merits of mine. No one knows it better than 
myself that that honor was conferred not so much on me^ 
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personally as on the Indian IsTational Congress, (applause)' 
in recognition of the justice and moderation of the claims 
it had persistently put forward for over a quarter of a 
century on behalf of the people of India. 

For myself, I had never dared to aspire to the chair 
of Macaulay and Maine any more than I ever dreamt of 
occupying this chair hallowed by its association with some- 
of the most devoted workers in the cause of our Mother- 
land. In both cases, I yielded to a sense of supreme duty. 
And on this occasion, I cannot do better than what I did 
on the other, viz., to invoke aid from on High that I may 
do nothing and say nothing which will compromise the- 
rights and best interests, the honor and the dignity, of my 
country, (iipplause.) 

THE KING EMPEEOE. 

My first duty to-day is again to lay at the feet of our 
august and beloved Sovereign our unswerving fealty, our 
unshaken allegiance, and our enthusiastic homage. His 
Majesty has been with our soldiers on the battle-field.. 
His son shares with them all the hardships of war. And 
we desire to express our gratitude to Almighty -God for 
shielding our beloved Emperor and enabling him to endure* 
with fortitude the physical suffering inseparable from 
his recent accident and restoring him to devoted people 
in renewed health and strength. (Applause.) Long may 
he live to lead his people and promote their happiness- 
and prosperity. (Hear, hear). 

THE WAE. 

The question which, above all others, is engrossing our 
minds at the present moment is the war, and the supreme 
feeling which arises in our mindsi is one of deep admiration 
for the self-imposed burden which England is bearing in- 
the struggle for liberty apd freedom, and a feeling of pro- 
found pride that India had not fallen behind other por- 
tions of the British Empire, but has stood shoulder to* 
shoulder with them by the side of the Imperial Mother in 
the hour of her sorest trial. In the great galaxy of heroes,, 
in the imperishable Roll of Honour, there are n o w, and 
there will never cease to be, beloved Indian names testify- 
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ing to tlie fact} that our people would rather die unsullied 
than outlive the disgrace of surrender to a bastard civili- 
sation. {Hear, hear.) Our conviction is firm that, by the 
guidance of that divine spirit which shapes the destiny of 
nations, the cause of right will ultimately prevail and the 
olose of the struggle will usher in a new era in the history 
of the human race. 

Brother-delegates, my next duty is to convey our 
unstinted admiration and our heart-felt gratitude to those 
of our brethren who have been shedding their blood in the 
battle fields of Europe, Asia and Africa, in defence of the 
Empire. (Applause,) The war has given India an opportu- 
nity, as nothing else could have done, of demonstrating the 
courage, bravery and tenacity of her troops, even when 
pitted against the best organised armies of the world, and 
also the capacity of her sons of all classes, creeds and 
nationalities to rise as one people under the stimulus of an 
overpowering emotion. That the wave of loyalty which 
swept over India has touched the hearts of all classes has 
been ungrudgingly admitted even by unfriendly critics. 
The Bengalee is Just as anxious to fight under the banner 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor as the Sikh and the 
Pathan, and those of them to whom an opportunity has 
been given to serve either in ambulance, postal or despatch 
work, have shown as great a disregard of danger and devo- 
tion to duty as others employed in the more arduous work 
■of fighting. India has risen to the occasion, and her 
princes and peoples have vied with each other in rallying 
round the imperial standard at a time when the enemies 
of the Empix’e counted on disafiection and internal troubles. 
The spectacle affords a striking proof as much of the 
wisdom of those statesmen who have, in recent years, 
guided the destiny of the British Empire in India as of 
the fitness of the Indian people to grasp the dignity and 
the responsibilities of citizenship of a world-wide Empire, 
Kor must we forget to tender to the families of those 
who have laid down their lives in the glorious cause our 
sincere and respectful sympathy. 

Brother-delegates, doubts have been expressed in 
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.some quarters as to the wisdom of the Congress assembling 
while the war is still going on. It has been suggested 
that discussion of political problems might be misconstrued 
as an attempt to advance individual national interests at a 
time of imperial stress. I do not think that such 
apprehensions are well-founded. If we had any doubt as 
to the ultimate success of England, we might well hesitate 
to discuss questions which can only arise after the war is 
over and peace is concluded. We want to make it perfectly 
clear, if we have not done so already, that there is no one 
among us willing to cause the slightest embarrassment to 
the Government, We seek to make no capital out of 
service so ungrudgingly rendered by our countrymen 
the Empire. There is not, I trust, a single person in our 
camp who expects reforms as the price or the reward of 
our loyalty. That loyalty would indeed be a poor thing if 
it proceeded from a lively sense of favours to come. Kor 
could any serious and responsible Indian publicist advocate 
that, as the result of the war, there should be a 
and violent breakage in the evolution of political institu- 
tions in India. The problem before us is how, wi 
asking for any violent departure from the line of constitu- 
tional development which farsighted statesmen, English 
and Indian, desire for India, we can still press for 
substantial advance towards the development of free 
institutions in this country. It is our earnest hope that 
the spontaneous outburst of loyalty throughout the country 
has dispelled for ever all sense of distrust and suspicion 
between ourselves and our rulers, and that, after the war 
is over, British ojBficials will consider it their duty not so 
much to administer our affairs efficiently as to train 
the people themselves to administer them, and that, 
this change of spirit, the people also will 
upon these officials as zealous co-adjutors 
their political self-development. 

Brother- delegates, this brings me naturally 
has been a burning topic in the Congress for many 
which has led to better differences and fierce 
“End with regard to which 
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Tiews—our political ideal, our duties in the present, and; 
our prospects in the future. 

OUR IDEAL — SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

What, to begin with, should be the political ideal of 
India ? To some, the raising of this^question may seem to 
be unnecessary and at best academic and, to others, 
positively mischievous. To me, however, it seems that the 
greatest danger in the path of the future well-being of the 
country is the want of a reasoned ideal of our future such 
as would satisfy the aspirations and ambitions of the 
rising generations of India and at the same time meet 
with the approval of those to whose hands our destinies 
are committed. It is my belief that a rational and inspir- 
ing ideal will arrest the insidious and corrupting influence- 
of the i*eal enemies of our Motherland, even if it is not able 
to root out from the land that malignant mental disease 
which has been called anarchism and whose psychology it 
is so difficult to analyse. It must be obvious to all sincere 
and impartial judges that no mandate whether of the 
Government or of the Congress, will be able to still the 
throbbing pain in the soul of awakening India, unless the 
ideal which is held up by the Congress and accepted by the 
Government commends itself first to the heart and then to ■ 
the head. It seems to me, brother-delegates, that the 
only satisfactory form of self-government to which India 
aspires cannot be anything short of what President 
Lincoln so pithily described as government of the people, , 
for the people, and hy the people.^^ (Applmm). 

When I say this, I do not for one moment imply that 
the British Government is not the best Government we 
have had for ages. We have only to look round to seethe 
manifold blessings which have been brought to this country 
by that Government. But as a British Premier early in 
this century very truly observed, ‘‘ good government 
cannot be a substitute for self-government.” 

Says a recent writer in a well known British periodical : 

Every Englishman is aware that on no aoeounfe, not if he 
were to be governed by an angel from heaven, would he surrender 
that most saered of all his rights, the right of making his own 
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laws .... He would not be an Englishman, he would 
able to look English fields and 4 rees in the face, if , .Q^^aoh. 
with that right. Laws in themselves have never counted f 
There have been benefioent despots tentment 

who have increased the prosperity and probably the oont_^ 

and happiness of their subjects, but yet their 

stimulated the moral and intellectual capacity latent *" °**'®®.j.Sre 
or fortified its character or faintest 

is more hope for the future of mankind in the least “““ 
impulse towards self-help, self-realisation, self-redempt 
any of the laws that Aristotle ever dreamt of. 

The ideal, therefore, of self-government is one that is 

not based merely on emotion and sentiment, but on a 

lessons of history. 4.1,., .-.loal 

I believe in all sincerity that such has been the iaea_ 
which the British Government itself has entertained an^ 
cherished almost from the commencement of British ruie 
in India, Generations of statesmen have repeatedly la 
down that policy, solemn declarations of sucwssive 
.sovereigns have graciously endorsed it, and Acts or an 
ment have given it legislative sanction. I will not nr © 
my speech with quotations from these : they ^ ^ 

found in previous Presidential addresses. Bnt, with your 
leave, I will quote only one passage from a ® ^ 

Bright delivered at Manchester on the ilth of December, 

1877 : 

I believe it, said John Bright, that it is our 
govern India well now for our sakes and to satisfy ;j_;«;oter it 
science, but so to arrange its government and so 
that we should look forward to the time when Ind _ « 

take up her own governraent and administo it Jn her „r»i-uated 
(applaMse)^ Isay he is no statesman— he is ^ , terrible 

with a high moral sense with regard ^o^ur great and^ M 
moral responsibility — who is not willing thus to « annnfir than 
thus to prepare for circumstances which may com _ come 
we think and sooner than any of us hope for, but which must come 
at some not very distant date. 

It is, however, unfortunately the fact that a few 
years ago unhappy statements and even action of responsi 
hie statesmen , gave rise to a widespread suspicion among 
large classes of people in all parts of India that there was a 
change of policy— a deliberate intention to retrace the 
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steps. That this suspicion is not wholy without founda- 
tion will appear from the estimate of an eminent French 
publicist who cannot be charged with either lack of admi- 
ration for the British administration of India or an excess 
of sympathy for the Indian reform party. This is what M, 
Ohailley says (lam reading from page 188 of the tran- 
slation by the present Finance Member, Sir William 
Meyer): 

Had England taken as her motto ‘India for the Indians’ had 
she continued following the ideas of Elphinstone and Malcolm to 
consider her rule as temporary, she might without inconsistency 
grant to the national party gradual and increasing concessions 
which in time would give entire autonomy to the Indians, hut that 
is not now her aim. (The italics are mine). 

Does any reasonable man imagine that it is possible to 
satisfy the palpitating hearts of the thousands of young 
men who, to use the classic words of Lord Merely, “leave 
our universities intoxicated with the ideas of freedom, 
nationality and self-government,” with the comfortless 
assurance that free institutions are the special privilege of 
the West ? Can any one wonder that many of those young 
men, who have not the same robust faith in the integrity 
and benevolence of England as the members of this Con- 
gress, should lose heart at the mere suspicion of such a 
polic}’’, and driven to despair, conclude that “the roar and 
scream of confusion and carnage” is better than peace 
and order without even the distant prospect of freedom % 
Fifteen years ago, Lord Merely said : 

The sacred word ‘free’ represents, as Englishmen have thought 
until to-day, the noblest aspiration that can animate the breast of 
man. 

And to-day, millions of Englishmen are freely sacri- 
ficing their lives in order that others may be free : there- 
fore, an Englishman will be the first person to realise and 
appreciate the great insistent desire in the heart of India, 
and I for myself say with all the emphasis and earnestness 
that I can command that if the noble policy of Malcolm 
and Elphinstone, Canning and.Ripon, Bright and Morley, 
Is not steadily, consistently and unflinchingly adhered to, 
the moderate party amongst us will soon be depleted of all 
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+inaf- is fine and noble in human character. ^ 

Witt the te™' 

Stattat ttot «is. .nd 

Af tbP great English nation. When His majesny 

Lnt us bisgrfcious message of sympathy and later on of 
hone that do you think he meant but ^J^Pafy ^ oa^. 
nohtical aspirations and hope for their ultimate ^alfilme . 

as the 8th day of October, this year, His Excellency 
4e WeeroraddressLgalarge number of representative 

officials at the United Service Club of Simla, 

Eoeland has instilled into this country the o^lture and civ _ 

*.• +v»p West with all its ideals of liberty a^^d self r P . • 
sationoftheWe^ 7oTher now to consider only the matenal 

outrookoMndia^J^HsjeeeM^ 

m 3 gnidina the political self-development of the 

in ®"®°ara^ng a g distant and 

C"i may be Tny viSudes in ^e/patt, hut I look forward wito 

Sess* flthirdireotion thlt B^ritish prestige and efficiency wiU be 

^“^®^Tbese noble words of Lord Hardinge, which must 
still be ringing in our ears, are not the idle speculations o 
fn kreZonsible enthusiast, but the welbconsidered 
pronouncement of a statesman who, after guiding tbo 
S of kte during a period of 

and stress, sends forth this message both to his own 

“„„S2eU.d to <». M a.r. bea»y .«o=g » of 
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SO lifetle faith as to doubt the real meaning of those 
memorable words, lest there be any Englishmen inclined 
to whittle down the meaning of this promise, I hope there 
will be an authentic and definite proclamation with regard 
to which there will be no evasion, no misunderstanding 
possible, {Applaim) So far as we the people are con- 
cerned, there is no real reason for mistrust, for this policy 
proclaimed so long ago and repeated so recently has been 
fruitful of innumerable beneficent results. Officials, even 
the highest, may sometimes have spoken or even acted in a 
different spirit, but England always did and does still con- 
sider it her glorious mission to raise this once great country 
from her fallen position to her ancient status among the 
nations of the earth, {applause and “ hear^ hear ”) and she 
enjoins every English official in India to consider himself 
a trustee bound to make over his charge to the rightful 
owner the moment the latter attains to years of discretion. 
{Applause). 

But are there any among us who, while accepting 
His Excellency’s message of hope, are disposed to demur to 
the qualification therein expressed, namely, that the goal 
is not yet ? Xf so, I do not hesitate to express my entire 
disagreement, because I would sooner take the risk of 
displeasing than injuring my beloved countrymen. l am 
fortified in my opinion when I find that almost every pro- 
minent leader of the Congress has laboured to impress upon 
all true lovers of our country that the path is long and 
devious and that we shall have to tread weary steps before 
we get to the promised land. Day will not break the 
sooner because we get up before the twilight.” The end 
will not come by impatience. I maintain that no true 
friend of India will place the ideal of Self-Government 
before us without this necessary qualification. It inevit- 
ably makes passionate youth, anxious to avoid the steep and 
weaiy path, take to dangerous and even fatal short-cuts 
for it is unfortunately true that impetuous youth finds it 
easier to die for a glorious ideal than to live and work for 
it with steady patience and persistent self-sacrifice I yield 
to none in my desire for {applause) but I 
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recognise that there is a wide gulf between desire and 

:attainment. {^Hear, hear.) 

ONE GOAL, ONE PATH. 

Let US argue out for ourselves freely and frankly the 
various ways by which we can obtain the priceless treasure 
of self-government. It seems to me that it is possible 
onlv in one of the three following ways . _ 

First, by way of a free gift from the British nation. 

Second, by wresting it from them. _ ^ _ 

Third by means of such progressive ^ improvement in 
our mental, moral and material condition as will, on the 
one hand, render us worthy of it and, on the other, impos- 
sible for our rulers to withold it. {AppUme.) _ _ _ 

Now, as to the first, the free gift. Even if the Eng- 
lish nation were willing to make us an immediate free gift 
of full self-government — and those who differ most fpo*H 
the Congress are the first to deny the existence of such 
willingness^ — I take leave to doubt whether the boon would 
be worth having as such, for it is a commonplace of politics 

that nations like individual must grow into freedom ard 

nothing is so baneful in political institutions as their pre- 
maturity : nor must we forget that India free can never be 
ancient India restored. Sucli a vision, as has been justly 

remarked, could only be realised if India free from the 

English could have stood in a tranquil solitude or m a 
sphere of absolute isolation, but unfortunately the hard 
facts of the modern world have to be faced and India, free 
from England, but without any real power of resistance, 

would be immediately in the thick of another struggle of 

As' to the second, I doubt if the extremest of the ex- 
tremists consider it feasible to win self-government imme- 
diately by means of a conflict with the British Powei% 
Such a conflict is impossible, if not inconceivable and I 
cannot imagine any sane man thinking that ^sassin^ions 
of policemen and dacoities committed on peaceful un-offend- 
ing citizens will do aught but retard progress towards our 
goal. (Hem', hear) Such acts, if they proceeded from any 
considerable section of the people, would only emphasise our 
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absolute incompetence for self-governmentj {hear^ hea7'). 
wbicb demands the highest qualities of patient preparation 
and of silent and unobtrusive work in every aspect of our 
social and political life. Fortunately, acts like those I 
have mentioned are reprobated throughout India. They 
may appeal to the preverted imagination of misguided 
youth, but are abhorrent to the sober sense of the great 
mass of the great peoples of India. They alienate not only 
the sympathy of those Englishmen whose support would 
be invaluable to our cause, both in India and in England, 
but they provoke the bitterest resentment among our own. 
people who naturally shrink from an ideal where law- 
lessness is likely to have sway. On your behalf and my 
own, I express my utmost and unqualified detestation of 
these lawless acts, and I fervently appeal to all sections of 
our people to express in unmistakable language their 
abhorrence of these dastardly crimes which besmirch the 
fair fame of our country and I pray to them so to co- 
operate wi?bh the authorities as to render their detection 
and punishment absolutely certain. 

Brother-delegates, we are left, therefore, with the 
third alternative as the only means of attaining the goal of 
self-government. Before I deal with it, let me remind you of 
a parable in Mr. Edwin Bevan’s thoughtful little book on 
Indian Nationalism. He likens the condition of our country 
to that of a man whose whole bodily frame, suffering from 
severe injuries and grievous lesions, has been put in a steel 
frame by a skilful surgeon. This renders it necessary for 
the injured man, as the highest duty to himself, to wait 
quietly and patiently in splints and bandages— even in a 
steel frame — until nature resumes her active processes. 
The knitting of the bones and the granulation of the flesh, 
require time : perfect quiet and repose, even under the sever- 
est pain, is necessary. It will not do to make too great 
haste to get w'ell. An attempt to walk too soon will only 
make the matter worse, and, above all, the aid of the sur- 
geon is indispensable and it is foolish to grudge the neces- 
sary fee. ■ 

When we ourselves have so far advanced under the 
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guidance and protection of England as to be able not onljr 
to manage our own domestic atiairs, but to secure internal 
peace and prevent external aggression, I believe that it will 
be as much the interest as the duty of England to concede 
the fullest autonomy to India. Political wiseacres tell us 
that history does not record any precedent in which a 
foreign nation has, with its own hands, freed from bondage 
a people which it has itself conquered, i will not pause to 
point out, what has been pointed out so often, that India 
was never conquered in the literal sense of the word, and, 
as very properly observed by the late Sir John Seeley, 
India is not a possession of England in the sense of legally 
being a tributary to England any more than any of her 
colonies, I will not wait to examine the cases of French 
Canada and the Boer Bepublics in South Africa to %vhom 
free institutions have been granted. But has there been a 
situation before this in the history of mankind like that of 
India to-day ? Has there been a nation whose ideas" of 
political morality have ever reached those of the great 
English nation ? Has there been any another nation which 
has fought so continuously and strenuously for the freedom 
and liberty of other nations as the English ? My faith is 
based not on emotion, not on unreasoning sentiment: it 
rests on the record of what has already been achieved by 
the undying labours of far-sighted English statesmen and 
noble-hearted Indian patriots, both those who ate still 
working for the cause and those whose labours are done 
and whose spirits hover over us to-day and guide and ins- 
pire us. The East and the West have met — not in vain. 
The invisible scribe- who has been writing the most marvel- 
lous history that ever was written has not been idle. 
Those who have the discernment and . inner vision to see 
will know that there is only one goal and there is only one 
path. 

The regeneration and reconstruction of India can take 
place only under the guidance and control of England, and 
while we admit that the goal is not yet, we refuse to be- 
lieve that it is so distant as to render it a mere vision of 
the imagination. {A^yplaim and hearT) We depi'ecate 
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the impatience of those who imagine that we have only to 
stretch our hands to grasp the coveted prize. But we 
■differ equally from those who think that the end is so re- 
mote as to be a negligibie factor in the ordinary work of 
even present-day administration. It seems to me that 
having fixed our goal, it is hardly necessary to attempt to 
define in concrete terms the precise relationship that will 
exist between India and England when the goal is reached. 
Whatever may be the connection of India with England in 
the distant future, her impress on India could never be 
effaced and the inter-communion of the spirit and the brea- 
thing of new life into India by England will be a permanent 
factor which could never be discounted. Autonomy within 
the Empire is the accepted political faith of the Congress, 
and I find it difficult to believe that our patriotism and our 
love of country cannot be reconciled to the picture of the 
future which generous statesmen like Lord Haldane draw, 
in which Englishmen and Indians will be fellow- citizens of 
a common empire and of a common and splendid heritage, 
all of us bringing our special talents to bear co-operatively 
for the common good of the whole. For the attainment of 
this great ideal, our first great duty is the exercise of the 
difficult but indispensable virtue of patience. There is no 
royal road to that goal, and we must all patiently, persist- 
•cntly and strenuously co-operate in all measures necessary 
for that purpose. Some of these can be undertaken only 
by the Government, others will depend on ourselves alone, 
but none will bear fruit without a spirit of mutual trust, 
toleration and forbearance. In order to foster this spirit, 
so far as we, the people of India are concerned, it is vitally 
necessary to admit them, in an ever-increasing measure, to 
-direct and active participation in the higher work’ of 
government in all its branches, civil as well as miiitar3% 
executive as well as judicial, administrative as well as legis- 
lative. It is a cruel calumny which asserts that, when 
asking for the expansion of the powers of our Legislative 
Oouncils, for the appointment of Indians to the Imperial 
and Provincial Executive Councils, for the admission of a 
larger number of Indians to the Indian Civil Service and 
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-all other braaehes of the higher public services, the Indian 
national Congress asks only for honors and appointments 
for the members of the educated classes.^ It may be that 
5 ome of those who still persist in repeating this libel on 
the iiifcelligeiice and patriotism of this country in good faith 
believe it to be true. If so, they have failed to take note 
of well-known facts, namely, that Congress leaders like 
Telang, Tyabji, I^rishnaswamy Iyer and others accepted 
high office only at considerable personal sacrifice and that 
others had to refuse because they could not afford to make 
the necessary sacrifice. These critics have neglected 
to read the literature of the Congress. In any case, 
they have missed the point of it all, namely, that 
these measures are advocated only as means to an end* 
They are valuable chiefiy because they concede the demand 
of the people for direct and active participation in the 
work of Government, not merely as tools and agents, but 
as members of the Government itself. They are valuable 
only in so far as they tend to identify the people with the 
Government, and enable them to think of the Government 
as their own and not as an alien bureaucracy imposed on 
an unwilling people by a conquering nation. We can 
afford to treat the taunts of these unfriendly critics with 
contempt, but there is another school of critics whose 
counsels are more seductive though not more sound. 
These insist on the impotence of the Beformed Legislative 
Councils, whose resolutions they ridicule as mere pious 
wishes. They see no good in the powers of interpellation 
and discussion of the Budget. They treat the admission of 
one Indian into each of the existing Executive Councils as 
:a matter of no consequence, because it has not produced 
immediate or far-reaching changes in the ordinary routine 
of administration. They insist that even a liberal and 
philosophic historian like Yiscount Bryce has pointed out 
that no more in India than in the Roman Empire has 
there been any question of establishing free institutions, 
either fdr the couuU'y as a whole or for any paticular 
Province; and that the Council Reforms of 1861, 1892 
and 1909 were merely intended to give opportunities and 
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peans for tiie expression of Indian opinion and not to give 
any real power to the people. Well, it does not require 
much political acumen to discover that we in India are yet 
a long way off" from free institutions and that the reforms 
so far effected have not yielded any real power to the 
people either in the Imperial or in the Provincial Councils. 
But it is my firm belief that the privileges already acquired^ 
if used with industr}’ and moderation and tact, will in no 
distant future receive considerable enlargement, and we 
must continue to press for further expansion in all the 
directions I have mentioned, undeterred by the criticism 
of the one and the cynicism of the other. We shall con- 
tinue to urge the enlargement of the powers and modifi- 
cations of the constitution of the Legislative Councils. 
We shall continue to ask for larger and yet larger admis- 
sion of Indians to the higher ranks of the public services 
in all its branches and we shall claim these not as mere 
concessions but as a gradual fulfilment of solemn pledges 
for the progressive nationalisation of the government of 
the country. We shall continue our labours till really 
free institutions are established for the whole of the- 
country, {applause ) — not by any sudden or revolutionary 
change, but by gradual evolution and cautious progress. 

WHAT THE CONGRESS WANTS » 

When I accepted my nomination for this chair I 
Ipew — as all of you must have known — that I was nob 
likely to be able to suggest any specific measures of reform 
other than those so long advocated by this Congress. But 
I felt — I trust without undue presumption — that having 
been in the inner Councils of the Government for however 
short a time, it was peculiarly my duty to act as your 
spokesman on this occasion. (Applause.) It is in that be- 
lief that I appeal to the British nation to declare their 
ungrudging approval of the goal to which we aspire, to 
declare their inflexible resolution to equip India for her 
Journey to that goal and to furnish her escort on the long 
and weal’}’ road. Such a declaration 'will be the most 
distinguished way of marking their appreciation of India's 
services' and sacrifices — her loyalty and her devotion 'to the*' 
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Empire. Such a declaration will touch the heart and 
appeal to the imagination of the people far more than any 
mere specific political reforms. These latter may fall short 
of the high expectations raised by utterances of the res« 
ponsible English statesmen as to the future place of India 
in the Empire and they may cause general disappointment. 
But an authoritative declaration of policy on the lines I 
suggest will, without causing such disappointment, carry 
conviction to the minds of the people that the pace of the 
administrative reforms will be reasonably accelerated and 
that henceforth it will be only a question of patient pre- 
paration. The most appropriate opportunity for such a 
declaration will be the moment when the victory of 
England and her Allies will establish for ever the triumph 
of free institutions over old-world doctrines of military 
absolutism. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not say that all 
that is wanted, all that would satisfy us, is a mere decla- 
ration of policy : what I do say is that there should be a 
frank and full statement of the policy of Government as 
regards the future of India, so that hope may come where 
despair holds sway and faith where doubt spreads its dark- 
ening shadow, and I ask that steps should be taken to 
move towards self-government by the gradual development 
of popular control overall departments of Government 
and by the removal of disabilities and restrictions under 
which we labour both in our own country and in other 
.parts of the British Empire. (Applmcse.) 

1 have great pleasure in availing myself of this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge with gratitude two recent measures 
which though not exactly steps towards self-government, 
amount to some recognition of India’s place in the Empire, 
The first, thanks to the statesmanlike eftbrts of Lord 
Hardinge, is the partial amelioration of the condition of the 
Indian emigrants in South Africa, and the other is the 
acceptance by Lord Hardinge’s Government of my friend 
the Hon. Mr. Shafi’s resolution for an official representation 
of India at the Imperial Gonference. I would, however, 
'Venture to suggest that in addition to the official 
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representative, one or two of the Indian Princes who have 
rendered such conspicuous service to the Empire might 
fittingly represent the great Continent of India. The* 
delegation of one or two distinguished Indian Chiefs to 
the Imperial Conference will, in addition to other honors 
no doubt in store for them, be a just recognition to their 
pre eminent services and will gratify public opinion 
throughout the length and breadth of India, 

Coming to domestic politics, I do not think it neces-^ 
sary that I should, on the present occasion, deal in detail 
with the various concrete measures which the Congress- 
advocates as an effective advance towards self-government 
on lines suited to India’s special requirements. A. decisive 
advance towards provincial autonomy, the liberalisation of 
the Council Eegulations, establishment of elective as 
opposed to non- official majorities, an increase of their 
■ powers of control, specially in regard to finance, a larger 
representation of Indians in the various executive Councils 
as also in the Council of the Secretary of State, the- 
admission of larger numbers of Indians to all the higher 
branches of the public services, the long-delayed separation 
of judicial and executive functions, the expansion of 
primary, scientific and technical education, the abolition of 
indentured labour and the improvement of the position of 
Indians in other parts of the Empire-— 'these are reforms- 
which have long been urged and which will be dealt with 
hy you, I have no doubt, so far as you think necessar}-. 

1 am afraid, however, most of them must stand over for 
adjustment till peace is in sight. For myself, I will be* 
content with dealing as shortly as I can with three specific- 
matters which have become increasingly urgent and with 
regard to which there is a practical unanimity of opinion,, 
ffhey are : — 

Firstly — the question of commissions in the army and 
military training for the people. 

Secondly — The extension of local self-government, 

Thirdi}^— the development of our commerce and our * 
industries including agriculture. 


'HON. SIR SATYENDRA; PRASANNA SINHA, 

COMMISSIONS IN THE AEMY AND MILMAKT TBAINING. 

There can be, I venture to think, no true sense ot 

citizenship where there is no sense of responsibui y or 
defence of one’s own country. {Hear, hear). 

If there is trouble, others will quiet it down. H ** 

riot, others will subdue it. I£ there is a danger, others will face 
ife If our country is in peril, others will derend it. 

When a people feel like this, it indicates tfeat they 
have got to a ^ btage when all sense of civic responsibility 
has been crushed out of them, {hecer, hear) and the system 

which is responsible for this feeling is inconsistent, with 

the self-respect of normal human beings. {Loiidapplau^). 

1 shall be the first to acknowledge that various steps 
have been and are being taken by the Government to 
promote the right spirit of self-help in the country, hut 1 
feel and I feel strongly that hitherto the Government has 
not only ignored but has put positive obstacles ( sAame ) 
in the way of the people acquiring or retaining a spirit ot 
national self-help in this the most essential respect. 

jg present condition of things ? Except 
certain warlike races like the Sikhs and Eajputs, the people 
generally are debarred from receiving any kind of military 
training. Not only are they not allowed enlistment in the 
ranks of His Majesty’s Army, but they are even precluded 
from joining any volunteer corps. Even with regara to the 
classes of men— Sikhs and Rsjputs, Gurkhas and Pathans, 

etc.— who are taken into the, regular army for the simp e 
reason that the number of English troops is not in itselt 

sufficient to maintain peace and order in this country 
{applause) — even with reference to these classes, it is an 
inflexible rule that though they may now obtain the 
highest badge of valour the Yictoria Cross, not one or 
them can receive a Commission in His Majesty s Army 
{Cries of shame") irrespective of birth or bravery, 

education or efficiency. . 

While the humblest European and Eurasian and even 
the West India Negro has the right to carry arms, the law 
of the land denies even to the most law-abiding and 
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Tespectable Indian the privilege of possessing or carrying 
arms of any description except as a matter of special con- 
cession and indulgence, often depending on the whim and 
caprice of unsympathetic officials. {A2)2^lause and ^’^shame^^). 

To my mind the mere statement of the present system 
ought to be sufficient to secure its condemnation. 

Let me proceed to state shortly what changes we 
•considiw^ essential to remedy this state of things. 

1 st. * We ask for the right to enlist in the regular 
army, irrespective of race or province of origin, but subject 
only to prescribed tests of physical fitness. 

2 nd. We ask that the commissioned ranks of the 
Indian Army should be thrown open to all classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, subject to fair, reasonable and adequate 
physical and educational tests. We ask that the military 
college or colleges should be established in India {applause) 
where proper military training can be received by those of 
our country men who Will have the good fortune to receive 
His Majesty’s Commission. 

3 rd. We ask that all classes of His Majesty’s subjects 
should be allowed to Join as volunteers, subject of course 
again to such rules and regulations as will ensure pi'Oper 
•control and discipline, and 

4 th. We ask that the invidious distinctions under 
the Arm’s Act should be removed. {xi2)pkmse ) This has 
110 real connection with the three previous claims, but 1 deal 
with it together with the others as all these disabilities are 
attempted to be Justified on the same ground of political 
•expediency. 

Let us pause for a moment and consider the objections 
that are generally brought forward against the first three 
proposals. 

As to the right to join the ranks, irrespective of race 
•or Province of origin, objections are put forward, firstly, 
that not all the races of India provide good fighting mate- 
rial and that many of them lack the physical courage 
necessary for the army. And, secondly, that many of 
them are neither willing nor anxious to Join the ranks or 
to enter the army in any capacity. 
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The last may be dealt with in a few words. We are 

asking for a right, and if it turns out that some of us and 
even all of us are not willing to avail ourselves o ^ 
j.i„ht _well, there will be no compulsion on them to do so, 
Ind iiobody will be the worse off because of the ngW On 
the contrary, it will remove a grievance bitterly 
loudly comVi»e<i redound to the credit of 

Goveram^ ^^d^ the first objection, viz., the want_ of neces- 
sary martial spirit in certain classes or races, 
more serious consideration. The argument is this . tne 

■ country can aflford to keep as a standing army only a cer- 
tain number of trained soldiers and offices and it must oet 
the best it can for the money it spends, and if certain races 
are unfit by reason of inherent want of courage for the pro- 
fession of arms, the state would naturally select its soldiers 
from other classes. S ) -say our opponents. 

Taking it at its fuU strength, this argument has its 
limitation. For you cannot govern a State on exactly tne 
same principles as you manage a shop. {Applause and hear, 
heir”.) You may get better value for your money by get- 
tine L your soldier an Afridi or a Pathan or ay non- 
British subject, but by excluding the Parsi, or the Madraisi 
or the Bengali, you create a feeling of grievance, it not o 
actual resentment, which is certain to cause serious embar- 
rassment in the work of general administration. You ren- 
der it possible for the excluded classes to consider themseves 
as gyua^subjects and citizens responsible for the 
the country, and you fail to foster that spirit of self-help 
and that sense of self-respect among those very classes 
which is essential to attain the goal of imperial, unity. _ 

Hitherto I have proceeded upon the assumption that 
somS’of the races in India are lacking in the phyical cour- 
a>Te neee.ssary for the profession of arms. But, I ay, is it 
a°c irrect hypothesis ? ( :Vo, no ) Is it true that the Ben- 

c.iU_£ am taking him as a type only— has not and will 

never h.ave the requisite physical courage? {Ao,no.) ine 

theory was started by Macaulay in his too sweymg con- 

■ demnation of the people of the G ingetic delta, forgetting 
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that the Bengal peasantry has always been a sturdy and 
virile class, particularly in tracts not touched by malaria.. 
But take even the professional of educated classes in Ben- 
gal, A good many of them, who enlisted under conditions 
of great personal sacrifice, are at the present moment woi‘k- 
ing in Mesopotamia as an Ambulance Corps, {applause and 
^^heaTy hear^^) and I am confident all British officers in that 
theatre of war from the General in Command downwards 
will tell you that not a single man in that Corps has prov- 
ed himself deficient either in physical courage or in endur- 
ance. 

Take another example nearer home. There is a body 
of public servants much misunderstood and therefore very 
often much maligned, I know there is a prejudice against 
them, I refer to the Bengali officers of the c.i.d. of the* 
Police. Ask any Englishman in Bengal you like, from 
His Excellency, the Governor downwards and I am sure- 
he will tell you there is not one among those officers who 
does not unflinchingly face death daily and hourly for the’ 
sake of duty and loyalty {applause) and, let me add, that 
he does so, often inspite of much obloquy and great dis- 
couragement. 

1 take leave to point out, therefoi’e, that it is not 
correct, at any rate at the present time, to assert of any 
sections of the Indian people that they are wanting in such 
physical courage and manly virtues as to i*ender them in- 
capable of bearing arms. But even if it were so, is it not 
the obvious duty of England so to train them as t<5 remove 
this incapacity {applause) as they are trying to remove so 
many others, especially if it be the case, as there is some 
reason to believe it is, that it is English rule which has 
brought them to such a pass? {Hear^ hear.) England has 
ruled this country for considei’ably over 150 years now, 
and surely it cannot be a matter of pride to her that at 
the end of this period the withdrawal of her rule would 
mean chaos and anarchy and would leave the country an 
easy prey to any foreign adventurers. There are some of 
our critics who never fail to remind us that if the English 
were to leave the country to-day, we would have to wire to* 
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them tocome back before they gob as far as Aden, 

^ome even enioy the grim joke that were the Itngiisn w 
•withdraw now, there would be neither a rupee nor a vi g 
Teft in some parts of the country. For my part, I can 
llceivroTno'^more scathing indictment of the results of 
British Buie. {Applause) A superman might gloat ove 

Se spectacle of the conquest of BritTsh 

over righteousness, but I am much mistaken if the Butis 

nation, fighting now as ever for the cause of ju^tme and 

freedom and liberty, will consider it as other tha 

discreditable to itself in the highest 

nearly two centuries of British Buie, 

brought to-day to the same emasculated condition ) 

as the Britons were in the beginning of the 

tury when the Boman legions left the f ^ 

order to defend their own country a^inst the Huns,, 
Goths and other barbarian hordes. {Appmifse)^ • • 

In asking, therefore, for the right of military training 
we are only seeking to remedy 

We are seeking to regain our -r. are see£ 

strengthen our sense of civic responsibility, ^ 

inff to regain the right to defend our homes and 
aglinst possible invaders, should the strong 
of England be ever withdrawn from our country. ^ n^ 
mere sentiment that compels us to demand this inal en 
right of all human beings, though sentiment 
undoubted place in the scheme of every government. Som^ 
day or other, our right arm may be called ", 

all that man holds most precious. For who wifi 
to prophesy that sooner or later there may not ^ another 

such conflict as is now convulsing t^^n 

may be new alliances and fresh combinations and wh 
England may not have the same allies and advantages 

she has now ? {Hear, hear.) , 

I have endeavoured to prove that neither^ of the 

objections which are generally 

claims to enlistment in the army is tenable. I tried 
to show the justice as well as the necessity of our 

■ In the face of what has happened in the present wa ^ 
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it is no longer correct' to say what Lord Bryce said in 1912, 
This is what l^ord Bryce said : — 

To Eagiaiid, however, apart from the particular events which 
might have created the snapping of the tie and a part from the 
possible loss of a market, severance from India need involve no 
lasting injury. To be mistress of a vast country, whose resources 
for defence need to be supplemented by her own, adds indeed to 
her fame hut does not add to her strength. (The italics are mine.) 
England was great and powerful before she owned a yard of land 
in Asia, and might be great and powerful again with no more foot- 
hold in the East than would be needed for the naval prestige which 
protects her commerce. 

The resources for defence which India possesses even 
now do add to the strength of England as has been so 
amply proved in the present war. This strength could 
be multiplied a hundred-fold were our claims ever conceded. 
For, if the people of India are allowed and trained to bear 
arms, what nation is there on the face of the earth whose 
strength would compare with that of England? {Applaitse,) 
Nor is there any reason for apprehension that such conces- 
sions would be a source of internal danger. If the Sikh, 
the Gurkha, the Mahratta and the Pathan~good and 
valiant soliders as they are — are found to be loyal and law- 
abiding, there is no reason to think that the case would be 
otherwise with the other races when admitted to the same 
status and privileges. {Applmise.) Besides, we are only ask- 
ing that the privileges are to be granted subject only to 
such conditions, rules, regulations and safe-guards as to 
ensure proper discipline, and control. 

In the case of Volunteers also, they will be similarly 
subject to all proper safe guards and restrictions which will 
be for the Government to lay down. 

Subject to such safe-guards, the ranks or volunteer 
coi-ps will afford, without any risk whatever to the 
Government or the people, an outlet for restless energies 
which now find doubtful and dangerous channels. 

In making these demands, I know I raise as large a 
cjiiestion as the formation of a national militia. I desire 
frankljr and freely to meet the criticism that such an army, 
with a preponderance of the Indian element, may be turned 
■against the British Government. I venture to*" submit ia 
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reply that anarchists and seditionists may succeed in -win- 
ning over an ignorant and mercenary army, but they will 
never succeed in winning over a truly national army,, 
(aoptotsc) drawn from a people made increasingly loyal by 
Ue spread of education and liberal self-governing institu- 
tions, (^ear, Acer.) Of course, I am not suggesting that 
the army should be nationalised in a day any more than 
that the Government of the country should be nationalized 
by a stroke of the pen. But I urge in all humility that 
the time has come for making the beginning of a National 
Army in India {Hear, hear.) The tremendous shock -with 
which every part of our world--wide Empire has realised 
the prime necessity of maintaining an army large enough 
for its ilefence and protection renders it imperative that 
a strong National Army should be raised and maintained 
in every part of India. 

The opening of a military career will fire the imagina- 
tion and stimulate the virility of India in a way that 
nothing else can do. And it is too much for India to 
expect "to be treated in the same way as Russia treats her 
subject races — especially after the proof she has given of 
the prowess of her sons and their devotion and their 
lojalty to the imperial standard ? 

Reason and convenience, justice and necessity, all 
support every one of the claims I have ventured to put 
forward ; and if a definite advance is not made in these 
respects, it will be difhcult to believe that the war has 
changed the angle of vision of our rulers. {Hear, hear.) It 
will be impossible to retain faith in -vvhat was proclaimed 
by the present Premier Mr. Asquith : 

That the Empire rests, not upon the predominance, artificial 
and superficial, of race or class, but upon the loyal affection of free 
communities built upon the basis of equal rights. 

I now come to the last but not the least important of 
our claims in this respect mz., that the invidious distinc- 
tions under the Arms Act should be abolished. Sentiment 
as well as reason alike recommends it. Not only -will the- 
galling sense of racial inferiority and the overt imputation 
of universal disloyalty be removed by such a measure, but 
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people will also get rid of onerous disabilities in tbe way of 
defending themselves against the attacks of wild animals as 
well as lawless human adversaries. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Now we come to the subject which has given rise to a 
considerable discussion among us. If ever we attain our 
goal of self-government, it will not be merely through the 
expansion of Legislative Councils and their powers, nor 
yet through the admission of more Indians to Executive 
Councils or the establishment even of a national militia, 
though all of them have no doubt their proper use and 
importance in the scheme of our national progress. It 
will come in a very great measure with the advance and 
development of local self-government. "When people 
generally so far understand their civic rights and duties as 
to be able to manage their own communal business, their 
roads and drains, their tanks and wells, their schools and 
dispensaries, it will no longer be possible to keep them from 
controlling the higher work of administration. Indeed, it 
is not always possible to do the latter satisfactorily without 
having served a full term of apprenticeship in the former^ 
^nd I cannot do better than remind you of what was said 
by Mrs. Besant in her address to the Congress last 
December, while supporting the resolution on Self- 
Government : 

The training for self-government is of vital import to the nation 
to-day. For the government of States is at once a science and an 
art : and in order that it may be worthily exercised the lesson must 
be learnt in local self-government, then in provincial autonomy, and 
finally in the self-government of the nation : {hear^ hear) for the 
work of governing is the most highly skilled profession upon earth. 

It • » . . . What then should you do ? You should 

take part in local government wherever it is possible. As it is, 
take it and practice it, for you will gain experience and you will 
gain knowledge; and only that experience and knowledge will guide 
you when you come to speak in larger councils and to make your 
voice heard over vast areas. (Applause), So I would plead to you 
to face this drudgery. It is drudgery, make no mistake ; underatand 
the details of local administration and understand how to manage 
your own drains, particularly your waterworks. Those are the 
alphabets of self-government: and unless you Jgo^through that. 
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-drudgery, 130 amount of enthusiasm and love for the country will 
make your admimstration a success. 

Ho less emphatic was the advice of one of our most 
revered leaders of the Congress, Sir Subramania Iyer, as 
President of the Reception Committee of the last Congress. 
If this is the view of oiir leaders, the views of Government 
are no less clear. We need not go further back than the 
memorable Resolution of 1882 of Lord Ripon. You will 
remember what a generous scheme of local self-government 
was there laid down to foster sedulously the small 
beginnings of independent political life/’ It will take me 
long, and it will hardly be profitable, to trace the history 
of the failure, the dismal failure, of that scheme. But I 
may be pardoned for pointing out that the failure was due 
neither to the Government of India, nor to the local 
Government, nor yet to the civil service in India, as is 
■somatimes hastily assumed, but, so far at any rate as 
Bengal is concerned, to the whole framework of the scheme 
being changed by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, inspite of the protests and objections of the autho- 
rities in this country. 

Lord Ripon^s Resolution laid down the following 
fundamental principles : 

1. That the Local Governments should maintain 
throughout the country a network of Local Boards charged 
with definite duties and entrusted with definite funds. 

2. That the j urisdiction of the Primary Boards 
should be so limited in area as to ensure both local know- 
ledge and local interest on the part of each of the 
members. 

3. That there should be a preponderance of non- 
official members to be chosen by election wherever possible. 

4. That Government control on these bodies should, 
be exercised from without rather than from within, non- 
official elected chairmen acting, wherever practicable, as 
•chairmen of the Local Boards. 

The Decentralisation Commission in their Report dealt 
with the matter at some length and also made some definite 
recommendations. 
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Morley in his Reform Despatch dated 27th 
ITovember/l 908, said 

The village in India has been the fundaaieiital and Indestruc- 
tible unit of the social system surviving the downfall of dynasty 
after dynasty. 1 desire, (said Lord Morley to the Viceroy,) Your 
Excellency to consider the best way of carrying out a policy that 
would make the village a starting point of public life. 

We have next the Resolution of Lord Hardinge’s 
Government dated 1st of May, 1915, dealing with a^nd 
assenting to many of the recommendations of the Decen- 
tralization Commission, We are, therefore, in agreement 
with Government as to the importance of local self-govern- 
ment, It is a matter of further general agreement that 
the re- development of the village as an administrative unit 
has been brought within the range of practical politics by 
the spread of the co-operative movement. I find from the 
report of Sir E. Maclagan’s Committee on Co-operation in 
India that primary societies have grown from 832 in 1906- 
07 to 14,566 in 1913-14, the number of members from 
88,582 to 661,859, and the amount of working capital from 
nil to 46,427,842 rupees. The report states : 

No one reading these figures can fail to be struck by the mag- 
nitude which the growth has already attained or to be convinced 
that the movement has taken firm root. Societies are now so spread 
over all parts of India and the advantages which their members are 
obtaining are so patent that it is impossible to doubt that the 
movement wu'll eventually attain dimen^io^8 compared to which its 
present size will appear negligible. Asa consequence, there will 
undoubtedly arise, through the medium of co-operation, a powerful' 
organisation formed of those agricultural classes, who are at pre- 
sent inarticulate through want of education and cohesion. 

Local self-government, supplemented by the spread 
of the co-operative movement, will gradually solve many of 
our most difficult problems — such as primary education,^ 
small industries, improved agriculture, indebtedness of the 
peasantry, rural sanitation and so forth, and to this w^e 
must devote our best energies and attention in the imme- 
diate future, bearing in mind that we have got to build 
from the village upwards. 

Here is a vast field in wffiicli we can, in co-operation 
with the Government, wwk heart and soul for the arnelio^ 
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ration of the condition of the masses of our people. It- 
has been forcibly pointed out by that good friend of India,. 
Sir Djtniel Hamilton, that the development of the co-opera- 
tive movement in the villages requires thousands of men. 
The civilians who have been in charge of this movement 
have done wonders considering their numbers. They 
deserve the very highest praise, but their numbers are far 
too few. 1 2,000 village banks seem a large number to 
have been started in 10 years, but, at the same rate of pro- 
gress, India will not have been covered with village banks^ 
for another 400 or 500 years. Is the great industry of 
India, agriculture, to wait all this time before it is provided 
with a banking system ? Are the 250 millions of Indian 
cultivators to go on paying 30, 40 and 50 per cent, for 
their finance for hundreds of years to come, while the rest 
of the civilised world gets all the money it wants at 3, 4 
and 5 per cent ? What India wants is more men to deve- 
lop co-operative credit and she must have them. The men 
are there, hundreds of them being turned out of her 
colleges every year with nothing to do, with nothing to look 
forward tjo. And every Indian will join in the expression 
of the hope that we shall soon see, established in every pro- 
vince of India, schools for the training in co-operative 
methods and co-operative finance of the best of India’s 
young men, who will carry the co-operative fiag into every 
village of India, and wage war on the darkness and the 
ignorance and the poverty which exist to-day and which 
are in a large measure due to want of co-operation. In 
the same connection, my friend Sir Theodore Morison has 
gathered from official reports highly interesting illustrations^ 
which Co-operative Credit Societies are giving to the self- 
culture of the people. In one instance, a man of middle 
age learnt to read and write .slowly to keep the accounts - 
of the bank of which he was President, and, though his 
first efforts were painfully 'hard to decipher, he persevered-, 
to such good purpose that his books are now the best kept , 
in the Punjab. In another village, the President and 
officers of the bank had acquired such influence that they 
had reconstituted the ancient authority of the village 
77 
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Panchayat for settling local disputes, with the result that 
litigation, which had been the curse of the place before, 
has now much decreased. 

While I gratefully acknowledge the efibrts now being 
made by the Government in all provinces for well and truly 
laying the foundations of local self-government, I cannot 
help regretting that the Eesoultion of the Government of 
India of last summer does not go far enough or even as far 
as Lord Riponb Besolution of 1882 in the direction of 
recommending less official control and a greater extension 
of the elective principle, both as regards members and 
chairmen of District Boards. Let not our rulers forget 
that 

self-government implies the right to go wrong for it is nobler 
for a nation as for a man to struggle towards excellence with its 
•own natural force and vitality, however blindly and vainly, than to 
live in irreproachable decency under expert guidance from without. 

It is not possible for us any more now than it was for 
Lord Bipon in 1882 to lay down any hard and fast rules 
which shall be of universal application in a country so vast 
and in its local cii’cumstances so varied as British India. 
All we can do is to ask that the principles laid down by 
Lord Bipon of undying memory should be generously given 
effect to distinct funds with distinct duties, not too 
large administrative areas, more and more of elections 
(both of members and chairmen) and less and less of official 
control from within. From our side, schemes for different 
provinces have been put forward from 1870 downwards. I 
will mention only those of the late Mr. Malabari, Mr. 
B. 0. Dufct and Mr. Gokhale. Schemes have also been 
prepared from the official side in almost all the different 
provinces — Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces. It ought not, therefore, 
to be difficult in the existing state of the land to make an 
effective advance at once on an adjustment of these different 
schemes — and, if it is made in the right spirit, I fee! confi- 
dent that the ultimate success of local self-government in 
India is absolutely certain. 

It is for us to co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
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officials for the success of the different measures of local 
self-government which are already being undertaken in the 
difterent provinces. Let us not assume, as we are some- 
times unfortunately inclined to do, that the Civilians will 
be loth to part with the powers which they have hitherto 
possessed. Let us in justice to the Indian Civil Service 
remember that the members of that distinguished body 
have never spared themselves in the service of India. Let 
me also implore my friends of the Indian Civil Service not 
to commit the mistake of looking upon the educated 
Indian as out of touch with his less favoured countrymen 
-or trying to keep the latter down for his own personal 
profit and advancement. Let us look upon each other as 
willing and necessary co-ad jutors for the advancement of 
India in every department. Let us not rail at the mote in 
our brother’s eye without considering the beam that is in 
our own. Let neither of us indulge in prejudice or fi’et- 
lulness, but work in friendly co-operation for the progress 
and prosperity of the teeming millions of India. 

DEVELOPMENT OF OUR COMMERCE, INDUSTRIES & AGRICULTURE. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to whether 
India is growing richer or poorer under British Eule, there 
is none with regard to her extreme poverty. And there 
can never be political contentment without material pros- 
perity shared by all classes of the people. And what the 
District Administration Committee of Bengal quotes with 
approval, as regards Bengal, namely, that our industrial 
backwardness is a great political danger, applies in fact and 
in reality to the whole of India. 

No one will be disposed to question the fact of this 
amazing backwardness. Bich in all the resources of nature, 
India continues to be the poorest country in the civilised 
world. The result is that an unhealthy political activity 
has arisen among certain classes of the people. As the 
District Administration Committee of Bengal says : 

This unrest eompelH Government to take repressive measures 
—a regrettable necessity' vvhieh makes all the more desirable the 
adoption of those remeffial and benefi cent measures whioh will 
afford the most certain cure of the worst evils of the situation whila 
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proving that Government is no less determined to create prosperity 
than to maintain order. 

What are these ‘‘remedial measures”? Technical 
schools and even technological institutes are not enough. 
These have in all modern 'States generally followed and not 
preceded the development of industries and manufactures. 
The first step taken by Japan was to start factories, either 
financed by Government or with Government control and 
managed by experts from abroad. In India alone, with the 
exception of spasmodic efforts, the Government adheres to 
the exploded laissez fcdTe doctrine that the development of 
commerce and industry is not within the province of the 
State. 

It is high time that this policy were abandoned. The 
necessity of carrying on demonstration work in agriculture, 
the greatest industry of the country, on a commercial scale, 
is admitted by all, and it is only where this principle has 
been put into practice that agricultural improvements have 
been taken up by the people. Similar results will follow if 
the same policy is pursued with regard to other industries 
and manufactures. They have followed whenever such ex- 
periments have been undertaken by the Government, as in 
the case of aluminium and chrome- tanning in Madras. 

The time is singularly opportune. The war has put 
an end to the imports of German and Austrian goods and 
Japan is already making great efforts to capture the trade 
v»"hich by right ought to be ours. 

I have neither the knowledge nor the capacity to go 
into details, and I rejoice that the experts at the Congress 
of Indian Commerce were able to point out specific ways 
and means by which the Government can assist us in this 
respect. But I will venture to say that the solution of the 
problem can no longer be safely postponed. And it will 
test, as no other question has done, the altruism of English 
statesmanship, for in promoting and protecting Indian 
industries it may become necessary, — it loill become neces- 
sary— to sacrifice the interests even of English manufac- 
turers. {Applmm^ cmd^^^Jiear^ heaT'^^). 
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A PROGRAMME OP SEEP- HELP. 

Brother- delegates, Mtherto I have been dealing with 
^measures that can be undertaken only by the Government 
and in doing so I have incidentally mentioned the various 
%vays in which we oiirselves must act and move forward. 
Indeed, the field for such work is so vast as to render it 
impossible of definition. Primary education, improvement 
oi agriculture and industrial expansion, improvement of 
rural as well as urban sanitation — there is work enough 
and to spare for every one of us. And how much could we 
not do by our own efforts, if only we cared to organise our- 
selves. I venture to suggest that we, in this coBnection, 
should lay down a constructive and continuous programme 
of work in all these directions as a part of our Congress 
activities, and that Provincial and District Committees 
all over the country should occupy themselves throughout 
the year in some one or more of these manifold directions, 
so as to show the achievement of some result, however 
small, however insignificant, at the end of each year. For 
instance, while waiting for the establishment of a system 
•of free and compulsory primary education, let each District 
branch of the Provincial Congress Committees be able to 
show that it has either directly or indirectly contribut- 
ed to the establishment of ten, or even five, or even two 
primary schools in that district during one year. {Applause) 
Similarly, we might very^ usefully and profitably extend 
our activity in supplementing the work of the District 
Local Boards and in spreading among our rural population 
some elementary knowledge of hygiene and sanitation and 
in organising relief for local and provincial distress, if and 
when need be. 

For this kind of self-help, the first requisite is to raise 
funds for the propaganda. Are we willing to do so ? I 
confess to a feeling of diffidence, for though friends and 
leaders like Allan Octavian Hume {applause) have repeat- 
edlj asked us to make permanent provision for the work 
of the Oongress, both here and in England, their advice 
seems to have fallen on absolutely deaf ears. Sir S. Iyer 
s uggested last year that a body of Congress supporters 
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should be brought into existence, each member thereof 
paying a subscription say of Es. 25 per annum. He very 
modestly presumed that it would not be difficult to find in 
each province a few hundred of such subscribers, and he 
suggested that the funds so raised should , be held and ad- 
ministered by a few trustees duly appointed, who should 
further be clothed with a corporate character by registra- 
tion under the law so as to make them really competent to 
receive and hold, for the Congress, donations and endow- 
ments, which he hoped would not be long in coming. That 
is still to come. Let us, at this Congress, wipe out the 
reproach that moderate Indian opinion only devotes a few 
days to public business in order to have the right during- 
the rest of the year not to think any more about it. {EeaQ\ 
hear,) Let us engrave in our hearts the advice which Mr. 
Hume gave us in 1904 when he said : 

As for yourselves, stop foolish quarrels and depressing rival- 
ries, substitute close and loyal co-operation and reasoned and con- 
stant action, give freely your time, your money and your hearts : 
speak little and do much. (Ap2Jliiuse). 

Let us begin to deal with the concrete problems of 
civic life on the basis of ascertained and accepted facts, and 
in order that our beloved institution, the Congress, may 
be a living actuality, let us begin by collecting first the 
funds wiiich are indispensable for the carrying on of its 
work. It is my hope that this Congress may be a fertilis- 
ing stream of steady effort fed the spirit of service and 
sacrifice and spreading far and wide the blessings of peace 
and prosperity. If in speaking to you to-day— and I have 
spoken freely and frankly — I have succeeded in the smal- 
lest possible measure in advancing the object of the Indian 
I^ational Congress and in appealing successfully, in how- 
ever small a degree, to the better mind both of England 
and India, I shall consider my humble labours to have been 
more than amply recompensed. 

OUR FUTURE. 

And now, brother- delegates, I have placed before you^ 
to the best of my light, wffiat the Government should do 
for ourselves, so that we may have an India of the future 
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answering our ideal, satisfying our aspirations, and rising 
to the height of our noblest emotions. 

And towards this end the war is rapidly helping us 
onward. In the midst of the carnage and massacre, there 
is being accomplished the destruction of much that is evil 
and there is the budding forth of much that will abide. 
False pride and aloofness are giving place to union and ge- 
nuine co-operation between those whom nothing before 
seemed able to draw together. Protestent and Catholic,. 
Churchman and Dissenter, Hindu and Moslem, 

Englis^hman and Indian, Colonial and coloured peoples are 
offering their daily worship not in separate sanctuaries but 
under the improvised shelter of the trench or the barn, 
animated by the same faith and trusting in the same inspi- 
ration. {Appl€ius6}j A new spirit of self-sacrifice, a new 
interest in the weak and suffering is abroad: self-indulgence 
is giving place to self-sacrifice, and throughout the British 
Empire there is prevailing an atmosphere of good-will and 
mutual service and esteem. It seeu.s to me that, under 
the benign dispensation of an inscrutable Providence, we 
shall emerge into a new era of peace and good-will, and our 
beloved Motherland will occupy an honoured place in the 
Empire with which her fortunes are indissolubly linked,, 
and we shall be the free and equal citizens of that great 
Empire, {a'pplduse) bearing its burdens, sharing its responsi- 
bilities and participating in its heritage of freedom and 

; glory as comrades and brethren. (ZoztcZ applaiiB^. 
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PEEPATOEY, 

Brother and Sister- Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
It .was Lord Cnrzon who on a memorable occasion said 
that it was not given to “an Indian corporal to carry the 
Field -Marshal’s baton in his knapsack,’^ but here an Indian 
private, recruited somewhere in the seventies who, after a 
few years’ training, joined his colours but never rose above 
the rank of a subaltern, has to-day after nearly 35 years of 
active service found that baton thrust into his hand which, 
however, he neither deserved nor dreamt of in all his life. 
I use no language of mere convention when I say, that 
trying and momentous as the pi esent situation ip, I sincere- 
ly wished that at this turning point in the history of the 
national movement, the presidential chair of the Thirty- 
first Indian National Congress had been offered to a more 
capable person who might have not only inspired greater 
confidence, but by his superior tact and judgment safely 
steered it clear of all shoals and bars that still lie before it 
and successfully led it into port after a perilous voyage ex- 
tending over thirty years : I wished it had been permitted 
to me to stand aside and gratify the wishes of a section of 
my countrymen with whose ardent hopes and sanguine ex- 
pectations for the rapid advancement of the country I am 
in the fullest sympathy. But it ought to be remembered 
that the chosen spokesman of a great representative assem- 
bly like the Congress is merely an accredited agent wdiose 
individuality is more or less merged in the body politic and 
whose freedom of action is largely controlled by that body. 
Even his voice, as I understand it, is bound not to refiect 
his personal ipsedixUs^ but echo the reasoned feelings and 
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sentiaients of those whom he seeks to represent. In every 
organised movement the individual counts for nothing an 
the voice of the majority cannot but be respected under a 
constitutional fiction as the voice of the whole. In a ^case 
like the present, one is often precluded even from giving 
due consideration to his fitness or unfitness for the great 
task which is thrust upon him. It was the country s 
mandate in the country’s cause which demanded unques- 
tioning submission. The decision as well as the responsi - 
bility rested with the country, the duty resting on me. 
am neither so vain, nor so foolish as to imagine for a mo- 
xoent, that the great honour bestowed upon me is intended 
? for a personal distinction. I am under no ^such /delusion. 

I am fully conscious that it is the democratic spirit of this 
i j^ational organisation which has, in its natural evolution, 

I sought to vindicate itself by drawing out an old servant or 

I the cause from his retirement in an obscure corner of ^the 

j -country to fill the presidential chair in the dim twilight 

of the evening of his life. Gentlemen, if I have not begun 
by oflbring you the customary thanks, it is because thanks 
pre-suppose some claim to a gift, and I frankly con- 

fess that I have not c-^cient confidence in myself to thank 
you for the very difficult and delicate position in which you 
have placed me. However, lest you or anybody else should 
think that I am poor even in thanks ” I thank you with 
all the warmth and fervour of a devoted heart for the great 
honour — the greatest in the gift of the country — which you 
have conferred on me by calling me to prfside over the 
deliberations of the Thirty-first Indian National Congress 
at Lucknow, the historic capital of Oudh which played 
such an important part in the early history of British rule 
in India — Lucknow, the Koshala oi the ancients, the city 
built by Asoof-ud-Dowlah, and adorned by his successors 
W'ith magnificent mosques, mausoleums and the imambaras 
and crowned with gilded towers, minarets and cupolas— 
Lucknow, the centre of the great tornado which swept over 
India in 1857 in which the brave Lawrence and Nicholson 
fell and where the gallant Ha-velock sleeps embalmed in the 
thrilling memories of a historic siege. Gentlemen, I think 
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I have one indisputable claim to your just and generous 
consideration : If you have in your choice placed me in 
this responsible position, you are in common fairness bound 
to extend to me a reasonable amount of support and indul- 
gence so as to enable me to discharge my duties with some 
measure of success. 

TBIBUTE TO THE DEAD. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, while most people count their 
gains, we have to count our losses at the end of every year. 
How sad it is to contemplate that scarcely a year passes 
away without leaving us the poorer in the ranks of our 
public men ! How fast are the dear old familiar faces on 
this Congress platform vanishing into the void ! Not to 
speak of the serious losses which the country sustained in 
her earlier bereavements, only last year we lost three of our 
tried veterans, the brilliant, the versatile, the indomitable 
Pherozeshah Mancharjee Mehta, the saintly and devoted 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale and that silent and steadfast 
worker who was one of the brave 72 who inaugurated the 
Congress at Bombay in 1885 — Ganga Prasad Yarma. And 
before this old, rickety globejof ours complete another re- 
volution, that “fell sergeant in his:;:^f«ast-^ has 
snatched away three of our brave comrades whose loyalty 
to the country was equalled only by their spirit of self- 
sacrifice, and whose devotion to duty was surpassed only by 
their extraordinary capacity for work. G. Subramania Iyer, 
the founder of the Hiiidit, the organiser of the Makftjana 
Sahha, the editor of the Swadeshamitran^ who was the first 
to lead the plough and turn the first sod on the Congress 
soil by moving the first resolution of the First Indian 
National Congress, may well be called the maker of Modern 
Madras ; while Haji Abaji Khare, who was for about eight 
years loyally and devotedly associated with our esteemed 
friend and veteran leader, the Hon’ble Mr. D. E. Wacha, 
as a Joint General Secretary to the Congress, w^as a man of 
whom any community might be justly proud and whose 
untimely death is an irreparable loss to the country and 
the Congress. Lastly, it is with feelings of profound grief 
which has not yet been touched by the healing hand 
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of Time that I must mention the passing of our 
gifted and distinguished countryman, one ot my 
predecessors in the chair to which you have called me 
to-dav, Pandit Bishan Narain Dhar. Brother-delegates, as 
the first citizen of Lucknow and the Chairman of the de- 
ception Committee, his voice should have been the first to 

be heard in thxsprMdol this afternoon in eloquent welcome 
extended to us all, but it was not to be, and his voice has 
been hushed in the great Silence, and the duty remains 
with us of offering our respectful tribute to bis departed 
worth. Yet another eminent Indian has recently p^sed 
away, who, though not in the Congress was loUh the Oon- 
vress all his life. Mr. B. L. Gupta belonged to that distm- 
guished triumvirate who formed the vanguard of the Indian 
Civil Service in this country amd it was he who was the 
originator, if not the author, of the Ilberfc Bill. Two or 
this triumvirate have pnssed away, while, thank God, the 
third who having consecrated his life to the service of the 

Motherland, still retains the command which he has held 

for the last 30 years. May Surendranath Banerjee be 
long spared to lead us and serve the country. _ We have 
had very few friends in England and how fast is their rank 
thinning away ! Sir Henry Cotton who, both in and out 
of Parliament, was one of the bravest and truest champions 
of the Indian people and who had cheerfully sacrificed his 
own interests for those of India, passed away last year 
amidst the universal lamentations of a grateful people who 
had most need of such a man at the present Juncture ; 
while shortly afterwards the great Labour Le? der, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who made India’s cause his own and like Hampden, 
with dauntless breast fought for suffering humanity, went 
to his eternal rest, creating a void in the ranks of our 
friends which is not likely to be soon filled up. We are,, 
however, grateful to kind Providence that the Saint of 
Versova and the Sage of Meridith are still spared to us to 
-guide US and cheer us with occasional messages of hope ana 
confidence. How the brave and the mighty have fallen 
and how many more have yet to fall in the weary marcb 
through the desert before we can reach even the threshold- 
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of the Promised Land. But dead or alive, they cannot be 
oompletely lost to us if we can only realise that their mighty 
spirits are ever hovering over us and in their unerring vision 
silently guiding us in the onward march, encouraging us in 
our success and comforting us in the hours of our despair 
and despondency. 

EE-UNITEB CONGEESS. 

Gentlemen, even the darkest cloud is said to have its 
silver lining, and in this vale of sorrow, there is hardly any 
misfortune which has not both a positive and negative side. 
If the United Congress was buried in the debris of the 
old French Garden at Surat, it is re- born to-day in the 
Kaiser Bagh of Lucknow, the garden of the gorgeous King 
Wajed All Shah. After nearly ten years of painful sepa- 
reition and wanderings through the wilderness of misunder- 
standings a i*d the mazes of unpleasant controversies, each 
widening the breach and lengthening the chain of separa- 
tion, both the wings of the Indian Nationalist party have 
come to realise the fact that united they stand, but divided 
they fall, and brothers have at last met brothers and em- 
braced each other with the gush and ardour, peculiar to a 
reconciliation after a long separation. Blessed are the 
peace-makers. Honour, all honour to those who in this 
suicidal civil war held the olive branch of peace, and glory 
to the patriotic good sense of the belligerents on both sides 
who, having realised their true position and responsibility, 
have, at a psychological moment, so wisely buried their hat- 
chets and closed their ranks. There are occasional differen- 
ces even in the best regulated families and how much wider 
must be the scope of differences in the vast political field 
of a country like ours where the people have so little of 
the power of initiation in their hands and where the causes 
of misunderstanding and consequent vexation and disap- 
poinment are so numerous and so irritating. Nothing 
succeeds like success and nothing so miicli disturbs the 
equanimity of the public mind and embitters public feeling 
as failure and in a common cause the failure of one method 
easily gives a handle to exaggerate the importance of an 
■'Opposite view, though, if the position were reversed, the 
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le^ulfc might have been still worse. But if there be bonestj 
of motive and singleness of purpose, the widest divergenc 
of opinion need neither frighten nor irritate any reasonable 
mind. Action and reaction is the law of nature s evolution.. 
Struo-gle represents animation as stillness indicates stagna- 
tion '’and thus even the muddy water of a rushing stream 
e’ver more wholesome than the transparent water of a 
frta<^nant pool. In polities healthy opposition indicates the 
vitality of national life and the disturbances and disrup- 
tions that occasionaly take place in the life of a nation 
serve only to clear and purify the atmosphere it breathes 
and rarifv the ether it inhales. In the British constitution 
there are" the contending forces which at times seem so 
menacing but serve in reality only to cement and streng- 
then it. The real strength of a nation does not lie in mere 
smooth work, but in solidarity and compactness when the 
national interests demand them, and in sinking all personal 
differences as soon as the trumpet-call of duty is sounded 
to rally round a common cause. It would be most foolish 
to persist in prejudices in the name of principles and to 
lose sight of the real issue involved in a case. Nothing is 
more common in a game than for the players to quarrel 
over a false move and to take no notice of an impending 
checkmate. I do not endorse the opinion that a subject 
race has no politics, but I do maintain that the principles 
of a subject people must be somewhat elastic to suit the 
exiaencies of their situation, and when a common cause 
demands unity of action a practical people cannot afford to 
quarrel over means 'but must be prepared to make sacrifices 
on both sides for the common end which must be placed 
above every other consideration . In the sphere of organis- 
ed activities for the benefit of a corporate body, there is 
nothing more disastrous than want of mutual respect,, 
trust and confidence among its members. Where the end 
is the same the diverse means and methods to attain that 

end should not betray either parties or individuals into a 

course of action which defeats that end* A principle 

divorced from practice is apt to degenerate into a morbid 
sentiment and for all practical purposes even the noblest 
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of sentiments must at times bend itself to tlie stern neces- 
sities of circumstances and be regulated by a spirit of 
mutual confidence, toleration, forbearance and even sacri- 
fice. The misfortune is that in the heat of a contro- 
versy we often lose sight of the end and, missing 
the real issue, substitute the means for the end. A 
shade of difference in opinion, viewed in an atmos- 
phere of prejudice and passion, is often magnified into a 
wide divergence of principle, and the most trusted of 
comrades easily find themselves ranged on opposite sides; 
while misunderstanding widens the breach, recriminations 
embitter the mind and misrepresentations serve to fan the 
fire into a fiame. It was thus that we separated in 1907 
and having grown Aviser by our experience, we have, I pre- 
sume, learnt to know each other better. Let us now no 
longer disparage the old nor despise the young. If youth- 
ful zeal and enthusiasm are invaluable assets, the judgment 
and experience as also the caution and sobriety of the old 
are no less useful and indispensable. It is no doubt the 
brave soldier that fights and wins the battle, but even a 
Narayani Sena of old, the invincibles in the Mahahharata^ 
would be scattered to the winds without a veteran general 
to command them from behind. Eemember it is the “ Old 
Congressmen” who have built this organisation, given a 
shape and form to it, worked out its details and inspired 
the people with the very ideal which is swaying their minds 
and surging in their thoughts from one end of the country 
to the other. Believing, as I do, in the evolution of a 
national life in perpetual succession, I have no difficulty in 
admitting that there is a limit also to caution, wisdom and 
sobriety beyond which they cannot be exercised without 
their forfeiting the characteristics of these virtues and 
without their degenerating into pusillanimity and moral 
turpitude. There is as much danger in i*ashness as in im- 
becility and the one may serve as a cloak for inaction as the 
other may contribute to wreck the most useful institutions. 
It should be fairly acknowledged that if the ‘‘ Old Congress- 
men” have so far failed to run faster than they have done, 
they have at least done one thing, in that they have walked 
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steadily and never stumbled. Men run before they learn 
to walk and if walking is a slower process running is not 
certainly a surer method to avoid a fall. It is surely not 
wisdom to call our elders foolSj for there are those coming 
a^fter us who, following our precedent, may return the com- 
pliment with accumulated interest. Let us, therefore, give 
up all cants and like practical men firmly and resolutely, 

I yet soberly and discreetly look the situation in the face, and 

with heart within and God overhead loyally follow the 
I leaders who, if they have not won the battle, yet have 

f neither fallen back nor betrayed their trust. I most cordially 

f welcome Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Mr. Motilal Ghose and 

other brave comrades who separated from us at Surat and 
; have been happily restored to us at Lucknow. I rejoice to 

find that they are after all ‘^of us” and “with us” and let 
' us hope never to part again. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRONOUNCEMENT. 

Gentlemen, you naturally expect every year your Pre- 
sident to make a clear and emphatic pronouncement, but 
you cannot expect your presidents — no, not even the tallest 
; among them — to work miracles for you in a three days’ 

session. The ideal of the Congress has long been well-de- 
; fined and no new ideas are needed either to amplify or 

! illustrate it nor are fresh ideas as abundant as blackberries 

i: so that whoever passes by may pick up any number of them, 

! The country has a number of grievances and the Congress 
has made certain demands to remove them. It has also 
decided that it shall use none but constitutional methods 
for the fulfilment of its demands. Your presidents can 
only perform the function of the air-man by taking a sur- 
vey of the hostile positions, making the points of relative 
strength and weakness and signalling the lines of attack ; 

I but, after all, you are the gunners who have to fix your 

battexies, take your aim and actively work at the machines. 
Your president’s pronouncement even at its best can only 
be a faithful echo of the prevailing sentiments of the coun- 
try. Lord Morley complained, that he could not give us the 
# moon, but we were never so moon- struck as to ask for the 

: moon and his Lordship need have no fears that he has given 
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US some thing more . .substantial than mere moon-shine. 
Gentlemen, it will ba my. most earnest endeavour to throw 
some littlip light, dh some of the phases of the present situa- 
tion, and if I cannot present to you even the faint light of 
the Aitrora borealis^ I shall certainly not presume to allure 
you by raising to ; your minds’ eye the treacherously dan- 
cing flashes of the Will-o'-the-tois2). Gentlemen, if you have 
this time gone a little out of your way in choosing your 
president, that president may be permitted to go a little 
out of the way of ail past precedents' in -addressing you on 
the present occasion. I propose to confine myself mainly 
to one question which is the oil; absorbing topic of the day 
— the question of Self-Government for India. It is an all- 
embracing problem to the solution of which all other sub- 
sidiary questions are mere corollaries. If this one problem 
could be solved, the other problems would solve themselves. 
But before we proceed to discuss this question, we must 
have a clear idea of the form of Government under which 
we are placed, the defects of that form of Government, the 
disabilities which we sufier therefrom, the system of Govern- 
ment that we want .as a substitute for it and our capacity 
to receive such a substitute. 

THE FORM OP GOVERNMENT WE LIVE IN : DESPOTISM. 

It is now a matter of history that when a company of 
merchants introduced British rule in India in the middle 
of the 18th century, it was an absolutely despotic form of 
Government that was established in the country. Having 
regard to the unsettled state of the country and the inter- 
nal dissensions and disputes not only among the different 
communities, but also among the people of the same 
community, any other form of Government would perhaps 
have been impossible at that time. A despotic form of 
Government is not necessarily synonymous with a bad 
government, but a beneficent despotism is of the exception 
and not of the rule. It is not every age or every country 
that can produce a Hama or a Harun-ul-Rashid, a Charle- 
magne or an Akbar. The Government of the East India 
Company over which the British Parliament exercised little 
or no control, and the so-called Board of Control, very little 
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supervision except for their own interest, was marked by 
nepotism and at its later stage by corruption. In spite of 
repeated warnings of Parliament, education was neglected,. 
Justice was perfunctorily administered and the strong were 
permitted with impunity to oppress the weak. The Com- 
pany which had davelopfed small ’ factories into vast territo- 
ries naturally regarded their unprecedented acquisition as a 
commercial enterprise and considered the sovereign 
administration of the country as of lesser importance than 
the development of their trade and the increase of their 
profits. They viewed their own interest more than the^ 
interest of the people. It is a wonder that such a system 
of Government could have lasted so long and surely it 
lasted long enough to meet with a violent end. 

BENEVOLENT DESPOTISM. 

After a hundred years of mis-rule it was at last over- 
thrown by a military rising which transferred the Govern- 
ment of the country from the Company to the Crown r 
From this time a system of Government was established in^ ^ 
the country which gave altogether a new complexion to the 
administration. This Government was designated a “ beiie^ 
volant despotism”— an expression which though not exactly 
a contradiction in terms, was sufiScient to indicate that the 
form of Government was still essentially a despotism,:, 
though tempered by generous and benevolent considera- 
tions. It was this Government which actuated by its 
benevolent intentions introduced, by slow degrees, various 
reforms and chainges which gradually broadened and 
liberalised the administration and widened the views and 
deepened the loyalty of the people. It fostered liberal 
education, established justice, created public confidence in 
the integrity of the administration and restored peace and 
order throughout the country. In its gradual development- ' 
it introduced, though in a limited form, Self-Governmentr- 
in the local concerns of the people, admitted the children of 
the soil to a limited extent into the administration of the 
country and reformed the Councils by introducing an 
appreciable element of representation in them. It has 
annihilated time and space by the construction of railways- 
78 
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^and the establishment of telegraphic communication 
throughout the country. It has established a form of 
.administration which in its integrity and purity can well 
•view with any other civilised country in the world, while the 
security of life and property which it conferred was until 
^recently a boon of which any people may justly be proud. 
All this a “ benevolent despotism ” has accomplished, 

BITEEAUCRACY. 

But here it stopped and after having exhausted all the 
resources which a personal benevolence could supply, it has 
.slowly and imperceptibly yielded to the infirmities of its 
nature, and by a process of natural evolution has resolved 
itself into a system of barren and sterilizing bureaucracy. 
Despotism has done in this country what despotism has 
done elsewhere, and if it has failed to do more, it is because 
its nature could not have permitted it to do more. In the 
exercise of its beneficent influence it reached a stage and 
attained a height beyond which it was not possible for 
^ despotism to ascend. The bureaucracy which now rules 
'the country is despotism condensed and crystallised. In it 
the Service is so firmly and indissolubly combined with the 
State that for all practical purposes the one may be said 
to be completely merged in the other — a combination 
which is infinitely more dangerous than the combination 
of the Judicial and the Executive functions of which we 
have heard so much. It is certainly not accountable to the 
people and the Service and the State being one and the 
same it is responsible only to itself. It is essentially con- 
servative in its temperament and thoroughly unprogressive 
in its character. Its efficiency is indisputable, its honesty 
and integrity beyond all question ; but it is bound hand 
and foot to form a precedent lacking in life and soul. It 
can contract, but it connot expand. It holds all the threads 
of the administration within the hollow of its palm and 
can ill afibrd either to release or to relax any one of them. 
It is extremely jealous of its powers and intolerant of criti- 
cism, It sincerely wishes to see the people happy and 
contented, only it cannot allow them to grow, it has its 
idea of beauty and its Chinese shoe to give effect to it, 
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however painful to its subject the operation may be* Like 
E'arcissus of old it is so much entranced with the loveliness 
of its own shadow that it has neither the leisure nor the 
inclination to contemplate beauty in others. 

THE NEW SPIRIT. 

But the people have completely outgrown this vSystem 
and a new spirit has arisen in the country. Call it vision - 
ary, call it impatient idealism, call it intoxication if you 
choose, that spirit is the manifestation of a democratic 
force which its transforming the destinies of an oM world 
to new order of things. Under the pressure of this irre- 
sistible force, time-honoured kingdoms and constitutions 
are crumbling to pieces and giving place to new ones, and 
hereditary monarchs of ancient and even celestial origin are 
quietly taking their exit, as on a stage, without shedding a 
tear or a drop of blood. Portugal, Turkey, Persia and 
China all have felt the breath of this force. It is agitating 
Egypt and is pulsating the life of India. In India it has 
fortunately been of normal growth. This new spirit may 
be impulsive, but it is perfectly genuine and intensely 
patriotic. If sympathetically treated it may be directed in 
a proper channel, but it would be unwise either to ignore 
or try to repress it. Old ideas are changing faster than 
one can realise, and it is no fault of the Indian people if 
f they are unable to reconcile themselves to a patriarchal or a 
paternal form of Government. The present form of Govern- 
^ ment, whatever its claims for the maintenance of a n orderly 

administration may be, is more or less an anachronism. 
Sir Henry Cotton, who recalls with just pride that for 
three generations his family has been associated with the 
bureaucratic ser^uce in India, said that ‘Hhe Indian Civil 
.Service, as at present constituted, is doomed.” While still 
in service he formulated a scheme of reconstruction which 
the Indian Public Service Commission of 1887 considered 
as “ visionary.” Now that another Eoyal Commission has 
been appointed to enquire into the Indian Public Services, 
Sir Henry Cotton has again returned to the charge. 
Writing in the Gontmipomry Bevieio and commentiug on 
the terms of reference to the Commission, which apparent” 
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ly assume the existing constitution as the permanent basis- 
A Indian administration, Sir Henry Cotton says 

But what is wanted now is no scheme for bolstering up the 
decaying fabric of a service adapted only to obsolete conditions 
which have passed away and never can return. 

In a despotic form of Government everything is done 
/or the people and nothing It/ the people. Its greatest 
drawback is that it makes the people whom it governs- 
impotent to help themselves. It may make a people per- 
fectly happy but it cannot make them resourceful nor even 
contented, self-reliant and manly in their life and conduct. 
Such a people must always be a burden to the State, and 
the “white man’s burden ” of which we hear so much is the 
crLtion of this despotic form of Government, and those 

who complain of India being a “mHSffiwce /or the Empire” 
ought to remember that it is the accumulated errors of 
form of Government during the last hundred and fifty 
years and more. Even in a benevolent despotism there is 
but one patriot and that patriot is either the despot or the 
close bureaucracy in which the Government is vested. As 
in a patriarchal family, the subjects of a despotic Govern- 
ment are of a stunted growth and are all more or less like 
spoiled children incapable of either helping themselves or 
helping the Pater fctmiUia. 

bureaucracy nearikg its end. 

But to its credit it must be recorded that this benevol- 
ent despotism has done one thing — it has prepared its own 
coffin and has written on it its own epitaph with its 
own hand. Despotism was wholly repugnant to the 
British instinct and entirely foreign to the British Oon- 
stitution, and what it did, therefore, was to prepare a 
ourions admixture of two incongruous substances, a bureau* 
cratic constitution leavened with democratic ideas, wffiich 
can never coalesce but can serve only to neutralize each 
other. Paradoxical as it may seem and strange as it may 
sound, this despotism has throughout consciously or un- 
consciously and perhaps in fits of absent-mindedness, worked 
up to its own subversion, and like the fabulous Phoenix,, 
in anticipation of its allotted cycle of years, prepared its 
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• own nest of spices, set fire to it and flapped that fire into 
a flame with its own wings singing its melodious song to 
consume itself into ashes out of which to rise again in a 
glorious re-birth. From the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 
down to Lord Morley’s Eeform of 1909, the British Parlia- 
ment has not taken a single step which was not calculated 
finally to overthrow this despotic form of Government. 
The education given to the people, the system of local self- 
. government introduced into the country and the elective 
principle recognised in the higher Councils of the Empire 
have all tended to undermine the old system of Govern- 
ment which it would be a vain attempt now either to re- 
-build or to repair. 

A CHAPTER OP MISTAKES. 

The bureaucracy have, however, discovered the mistakes 
-of their predecessors. But it is not as easy to rectify as 
to discover mistakes. We too may have discovered many 
. a mistake of our grand-fathers. But what avails it to cry 
over spilt milk ? It is more than vaguely suggested that 
it was a mistake to have opened the eyes of the Indian 
people. I fully admit that from the point of view of these 
critics it was a great mistake — the greatest indeed ever 
committed by a despotic Government, benevolent or other- 
wise. It was a great mistake to have issued the Educa- 
tion Despatch of 1854, and it was a great blunder to have 
confirmed that mistake by the establishment of Universities 
at Calcutta in 1857, at Bombay and Madras in 1858, at 
Lahore in 1882 and at Allahabad in 1887. It was a mis»» 
take to have granted liberty to the press and freedom of 

• speech throughout the country : it was a mistake to have 
introduced local Self-Government in 1884, and it was a 
greater mistake to have reformed the Councils in 1 90S 
and again in 1910. It is a chapter, nay a whole volume, 
of mistakes which have been committed by successive par- 
liaments and administrations which, I am afraid, it is too 
late either to amend or to rectify. It is the instinct of 
the British people and the spirit of the British constitu- 
■tion which led the British Parliament to this long series of 
rmistakes. But there has always been* a counteracting. 
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force in India, and for aught we know, but for these 
mistakes both India and England might have met with 
greater difficulties. In recent years there has always been 
a tendency to cry “ halt and every step forced upon the 
bureaucracy in the forward march by the irresistible cur- 
rent of events has been followed by a paroxysm of regret, 
and all that the Government has been able to do to retain 
its ancient character and at the same time to keep pace 
with the pressing demands of the ceaseless march of time 
has invariably presented the appearance of texture of the 
faithful Penelope unravelling by night what is woven by 
day. Yain attempts are these: The tide has set in and 
it will not roll back under any human command. You 
may and have to adjust and re-adjust your wind -mill occa- 
sionally, but you cannot turn back the course of the river. 
The best and only remedy therefore now is not to go back 
but to press forward, not to cling to an obsolete and worn 
out institution which is no longer suited to the present 
condition of the country, but firmly and cautiously adapt 
the constitution to the requirements of the time and adjust 
it to the growing demands of the people. Every declara- 
tion made by the Government, every report of commissions 
and committees having a bearing upon the present unrest 
and every legislative measure passed to cope with the 
disturbed state of the country bear testimony to the fact 
that there is a struggle going on between a benevolent des- 
potism and an overgrown people who, with all their defects 

short-comings, are no longer satisfied with the present • 
system. On the one hand there is manifested in almost 
every direction a marked tendency in the people to break ■ 
through the leading strings by which they have been 
held so long and assert their constitutional rights and' 
privileges as citizens of the British Empire, and on the 
other hand, there is an equally persistent attempt on the- 
part of the bureaucracy to maintain ' its prestige ' and 
authority. 

A CONFLICT, 

It is a ease of clear conflict between the forces of an 
old constitution and the new spirit, and as' the inevitable- 
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result of such a conflict, a state of things has arisen for 
which neither may be wholly responsible, but from which' 
both have equally to suffer, although the presumption in 
such a case is always in favour of the people according to- 
all political philosophers. 

I am nof5 one of those, says Burke, who think that the 
people are never wrong. They have been so, frequently and out- 
rageously, both in other countries and in this. But I do say that- 
in all disputes between them and their rulers, the presumption is 
at least uppn a par in favour of the people. 

In quoting this dictum of Burke with approbation- 
Lord Morley who has recently dealt more with India 
than any other living British statesman, adds,— 

Nay, erperienee perhaps justifies him in going further. When 
popular discontents are prevalent, something has generally been- 
found amiss in the constitution or the administration. 

And truly does Burke observe : 

The people have no interest in disorder. When they go wrong 
it is their error and not their crime. 

Then the great political philosopher continues in tha 
words of Sully which his biographer passionately enjoins 
that 

both practical politicians and political students should bind 
about their necks, and write upon the tables of their hearts — 
the revolutions that come to pass in great states are not the result 
of chance, nor of popular caprice. . . . As for the populace it U never 
from a passion that it rebels, but from impatience of sufferings. 

It is in the nature of a bureaucratic administration to- 


j have absolute confidence in its own judgment and little 

I respect for the opinions of others. The British Govern- 

I ment, as established in India at the present day, has no 

1 ^ doubt long ceased to be an absolute despotism nor can it be 

described as a popular Government. A cursory examina- 
tion of its policies and its practices will disclose the nature 
of this conflict and the stage at which it has arrived due as* 
much to the process of natural evolution as to the legiti- 
mate sequence of events to which that policy has so largely 
contributed. Gentlemen, be it understood that we are 
here to criticise Government and not to sing its praises, 
r If, therefore, we have more to refer to its defects and- 
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'Short- comings it is not to be presumed that we are wholly 
insensible to its many good points or are unable to appre- 
'Ciate them. Not do I feel pressed to enter upon any 
vindication of our loyalty to the Throne as it is above all 
cavil or criticism. 

EDUCATION. 

To take up the question of education first, as it is the 
foremost problem in the evolution of a nation. Ever since 
ijhe Grown took up the reins of government it was actuated 
by a broad and liberal policy of educating the people and 
elevating them in the scale of nations. Worried and 
wearied with the evasive policy of the East India Company 
the Board of Control under the guidance of a far-sighted 
statesman, Sir Charles Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, 
issued the memorable Despatch of 1854 which is now 
known as the great Charter of Education in India. In 
pursuance to this Despatch a University was established in 
1857 in the then Capital of the Empire. 

But the Munity having broken out almost simultane- 
ously, a pretext was easily found to propose a change of 
policy. Sir Frederick Halliday, the first Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Bengal, came to the rescue and in a letter to Lord 
Ellenborough, who was then the President of the Board 
of Control, neatly disposed of the objections raised. Sir 
Frederick wrote : — 

On the question of the connection between education and the 
rebellion, our wisdom, no less than our duty, is to persevere in 
what we have begun and not to turn our backs upon Behar or any 
other parts of our territory, because there is dilBeulty or danger 
in the path of improvement. It is certain, however, that both the 
difiSouIty and the danger are exaggerated and look imposing only to 
those who keep at a distance from them and view them through the 
delusive mist of prejudice and misinformation. As to difiieulty, 
the progress of Bengal, within the memory of living witnesses, is a 
proof of the aptitude of the people and of their plastic docility. 
And though in is not uncommon in these days to attribute the re- 
cent mutinies to our educational operations, and even to propose to 
draw back from them for fear of similar eonsequenees in future, 
the error of this opinion is like that of a man who after unwisely 
and incautiously exposing a barrel of gun-powder to all kinds of 
dangerous iniiuenees and having by good luck, and in spite of bad 
©lanagement, long escaped without an accident, should at last 
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^hen the fatal and inevitable explosion takes place* blame neither 
the gun-powder nor his own rashness and indiscretion, but rather 
lay the whole mischief to account of some one of the many little 
sparks flying about, and talk of limiting the use of fire and candle 
in future to prevent similar occurrences, 

JSTo more statesmanlike view of the situation, or a 
more crushing reply, could have been advanced, and the 
'Government of Lord Canning made a firm stand against 
the hysteric cry of an alarmist crowd. I have purposely 
quoted this long extract, for it will be seen that the same 
-cry has again been raised in recent years and has contri- 
buted not a little to the shaping of the present educational 
policy of the Government, with this difference that there is 
neither a Halliday nor a Canning to take a dispassionate 
perspective of the situation and boldly adhere to the noble 
policy of 1854, In 1858 two more ITniversities were esta- 
blished in Bombay >ind Madras, and in the following years 
another Despatch was issued under the authority of the 
Crown re- affirming the great Despatch of 1844 and laying 
down in clear -and emphatic terms that greater impetus 
should be given to education in the future than had been 
done in the past, that more colleges and schools should be 
established throughout the country, that more systematic 
and sustained efltbrts should be made for the education 
of the masses, and that an unstinted measure of encourage- 
ment should be extended to private enterprise towards the 
futherance of education by state-grants and scholarships. 
It has to be noticed that having regard to the aptitude of 
the people and to the extraordinary zeal and eagerness 
•evinced by them for the spread of education, it was further 
laid down, that Government should he reluctant to open 
Government institidions whenever private institutions covild he 
^expected or encouraged to do the work. Under the inspiring 
influence of this noble policy a great impetus was given to 
the cause of education, and colleges and schools rapidly 
increased throughout the country. This policy continued 
in its uninterrupted course till 1882 when under the 
'Government of Lord Ripon another Education Commission 
was appointed for the further development of the educa- 
’tional system. Lord Ripon, considering the inadequate 
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number of Universities, conceived the idea of adding two 
more Universities, one of which he himself established at 
tahore in 1882, and the other was established by his suc- 
cessor at Allahabad in 1887. 

But here dropped the curtain over the educational 
progress of India. The growing clamour of the people for 
increased rights and privileges and their incessant demand 
for participation in the administration of the country led a 
nervous bureaucracy to regard education in the same light 
as it was regarded in 1857. The people having their mind 
and ideas expanded by Western education were aspiring to 
Western institutions. It was indeed the dawning of 
the proudest day of England ” which Macaulay in his 
prophetic vision had foreseen and anticipated nearly seventy 
years before. But unfortunately for India and England, , 
with fhe advent of Lord Ourzon, the educational policy 
of the Government underwent a marked transformation. 

Lord Ourzon came in 1899 with twelve problems in 
his pocket for the execution of which he obtained un- 
fortunately for himself as well as for India a further ex- 
tension of his office during which the “ brilliant Viceroy,” 
in the name of efficiency, set back the hand of progress in 
almost every direction, education receiving his foremost 
attention. It was a veritable Pandora^s Box that he carried 
which let loose all the forces of unrest, dislocating the exist- 
ing order of things, reversing past policies and filling the 
minds of the people with concern and anxiety, hope alone 
remaining. Here were sown the seeds of that discontent 
which a Milton might well have invoked his muse to sing 
and from which both the Government and the country 
have been reaping so abundantly. His educational policy 
of 1902 culminating in the Indian Universities Act of 1904 
dealt a death-blow to the further expansion of education 
and by its stringent rules and regulations sapped all indi- 
genous enterprise for its further development. It was 
argued that the previous policy had served to extend the 
surface at the sacrifi ce of depth, and that a shearing pro- 
cess was necessary to check all superfluous growth. Prun- 
ing is undoubtedly "good, but the use of the pruning 
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knife on a growing plant before it has put forth abundant- 
leaves and branches is an operation which is calculated 
more to destroy than to improve. These rules and regula- 
tions would have been unobjectionable if only equal care 
had been taken for the proper accommodation of the ever 
increasing influx of boys pressing every year for admission 
into the existing institutions. Hundreds of young men 
are debarred from the colleges and thousands of boys are 
thrown out of schools and turned adrift aimless and un- 
equipped into this world to fight out the battle of life. It 
is an undeniable fact that within the narrow scope of the^ 
present regulations some improvements have been effected^ 
and larger grants have in recent years been made for edu- 
cation ; but it cannot be overlooked that nearly 40 per- 
cent. of these grants are absorbed in supervision and super- 
intendence while general education as well as the lower 
educational services are being practically starved. Deptb 
may be preferred to surface, but a “ top heavy construc- 
tion is always unsafe to any structure with the deepest 
foundation which human ingenuity may devise. In a coun- 
try which, with the exception of Russia, is larger than the 
continent of Europe, there are now no more than 150^ 
Colleges of all sorts and a little over 1,300 High Schools and 
1,27,000 Primary Schools for the education of the masses 
for a population of over 255 millions, and yielding a per- 
centage of barely 7 literate men out of this vast popu- 
lation, It may be noted here that two- thirds of these 
Colleges and three-fourths of the High Schools are private 
institutions. This is the sum-total of educational progress 
made under a benevolent despotism during a period of 160 
years and imagination fails to pierce into the dim and dis- 
tant future when even half the population of this vast con- 
tinent shall be so far advanced as to be able to read and 
write their names. That is how education stands in the 
country after more than one and half a century of British 
rule, and yet a modest Bill introduced by a Congressman 
for Elementary Education was thrown out with a few com- 
plimentary platitudes. The people demand a general diffu- 
sion of elementary education for the mass as preferable to 
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no education, while Government insists upon better educa- 
tion for a few rather than wide-spread light for the many. 
No one can reasonably object to the quality of education 
for the few being improved, but a belief has gained ground 
in the public mind, not without some show of reason, that 
Government has begun to view the educational problem 
with suspicion and distrust and to reverse the engine for a 
backward motion. There is, however, no room for doubt 
that under the plea for creating a serene atmosphere of 
education ” political considerations have been largely intro- 
duced in the department of Education. In driving out the 
wooden chip the iron nail has been thrust in. Teachers 
have turned into spies and not in few cases are Superin- 
tendents suspected of having assumed the role of c.i.b. 
officers. The sanctity of the temples of learning has been 
violated and our boys and yonngmen are brought up in the 
unhealthy atmosphere of what may be called insecure jails. 
This the people sorely resent and here the first conflict has 
taken place between a sensitive subject race and an auto- 
cratic Government, each believing the other to be in the 
wrong and neither trusting the other either for mutual 
‘Understanding or for a rational settlement of the question. 
The Patna University Bill, which empowers the Chancellor 
to deal with any matter connected with the University in 
any manner “ that may seem to him to be fit and proper ” 
after making an enquiry to be made in any manner that 
he may think fit, places university education in a large 
Province entirely under the arbitrary authority of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Behar, and it makes the spread of 
•high education impossible by practically prohibiting the 
establishment of new colleges. 

THE ABMINISTRATIOJSr, 

■f conflict lies in the administration 

.Itself. It is a preposterous attempt to compel a child to 
lisp when he is able to speak and force him to crawl on his 
knees, when he is able to walk on his legs. It is no rebel- 
lion in the adult membejs of a family to exercise their dis- 
cretion and judgment and even to interfere, to some extent 
an tne management of its aftairs, and a reasonable FaUr 
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farnilia sought cheerfully to accept ^ 
lated only to relieve and not to dethrone him. What 
true of a family is also true of a paternal government. A 
Government must always conform itself to its chanpng en- 
vironments and adapt itself to the ideas and requiremrats- 

of the community which it is called upon to govern. Ihe 
highest claim of British rule in India is not founded upon 
its military strength but upon its moral grandeur. Security 
of life and property is no doubt one of the ^ highest attri- 
butes of a settled government, but this attribute is more- 
or less to be found among backward, uncivilised govern- 
ment anxious for their own existence. A pure form of 
administration of justice is the bedrock of a civihsed 
Government and it is this administration of Justice which 
more than anything else has led broad and deep the foun- 
dations of British rule in India resting upon the affection 
and confidence of the people. Anything which tends to- 
undermine that foundation is, therefore, fraught with 
danger to the superstructure. As men are born free they 

naturally value their life and liberty infinitely _ more than- 

their property. For property is a man’s accident, while 
liberty is his birth-right. In every country, therefore, the- 
administration of criminal justice which affects life and 
liberty is viewed with much greater interest than the- 
administration of civil justice and that is why even 
in this country lawyers find _ the cnminal branch of 
their profession more lucrative than _the^ ci-vil one. 
In fact the administration of criminal justice in any 
country is more a political question than a _ mere 
settlement of private disputes. The greatest defect in the 

administration of criminal justice in this country lies m 

the fusion and combination of the judicial and the execu- 
tive functions— a system in which the prosecutor and the 
ludge the man who works up a charge and the man who- 
sits in judgment over that charge, are roUed into one. 
For thirty years the Congress has cried hoarse for the 
separation of this unholy combination, hundreds of cases 
from unimpeachable and unchallenged records have been 

cited from year to year to illustrate the baneful results of 
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the system which is calculated more than anything else, to 
shake the confidence of the people in the integrity of the 
administration of justice. Cases have occurred— and they 
are not few and far between— where racial considerations 
have outweighed the demands of justice, and the life of an 
Indian has not received greater considerations than that 
of a crab or a tortoise. There are of course men who are 
strong enough to challenge and drive discontent under- 
ground, but no one has the power to see underground and 
watch the secret progress which such discontent silently 
works in its subterranean course. One complete generation, 
has passed away since the Indian National Congress first 
drew the attention of Government to the danger under- 
lying this inequitable system. One Viceroy considered his 
duty discharged by calling the proposal of the Congress a 
“ Counsel of perfection ” : two successive Secretaries of 
State vied with each other in their pious wish to inaugurate 
this reform ; while at least one Indian administrator 
denounced the existing system as being unworthy of 
“rational beings.” But the system still continues and 
seems to possess a charmed life which defies both a natural 
and a violent death. Sir Harvey Adamson was reported 
to have actually gone so far as to submit a scheme for the 
proposed reform in 1908, and all sorts of speculations have 
been afloat in recent years ; but nobody knows where the 
proposal sticks and where it now rests, — whether on the 
dusty upper shelves of the Indian Secretariat at Simla or 
in the archives of the Indian Office afc Whitehall, Wher- 
ever it may lie its fate has so far been determined by the 
spirit of bureaucratic rule nervous to part with the narrow- 
est shred of authority. If this one reform had been 
carried out one half of the causes of the present discontent 
would have vanished, and it is just possible that the ugly 
developments with which the Government is at present 
confronted might never have appeared. 

THE PRESS ACT AND THE LIBERTY OP THE PRESS, 

The next point of conflict between the bureaucracy 
and the people has reference to the Liberty of the press. 
The Press is entirely a Western institution so firmly ingraft- 
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©d with Western education and incorporated with Western 
methods of administration, that it is now impossible to 
retain the one and remove the other. In every civilised 
country the Press has played the double rcle of the educa- 
tor of the public and the interpreter to the Government. 
In India the Press, with ail its defects and lapses, as well 
as its numerous difficulties and disabilities, has played an 
important part in the evolution of National life, and its 
chequered history is no mean evidence of the firm hold it 
has over the public mind and the sustaining energies of a 
growing people. It is not necessary to pursue that history. 
Suffice it to say that since the repeal of Lord Lytton^S 
Gagging Act of 1878 the Indian Press steadily grew into 
a power which, with a little more sympathetic treatment, 
might easily have been converted into a useful adjunct of 
the administration. Unfortunately, however, the Anglo- 
Indian Press began to be jealous of its formidable rival and 
the bureaucracy grew nervous of its strength. An ugly 
development for which the Indian Press was no more 
responsible than for the collision which took place at this 
time between the Gampertown and the Yictoria in the 
Atlantic, furnished an excuse and afibrded an opportiunity 
for again muzzling the Press in a way unprecedented in 
the history of any civilised country where a public Press 
exists. The Press Act of 1910, conceived in a spirit of 
repression, has reduced the Indian Press from its position 
as an independent critic of the Government to that of an 
institution entirely dependent upon sufferance. Within 
this short period of less than seven years there has been a 
regular carnival of Press prosecutions in which newspapers 
have been suppressed, printing presses confiscated and their 
securities forfeited to an extent whmh has bewildered the 
public and alarmed the journalists. AccordiDg to a state- 
ment furnished by Sir Eeginald Oarddock in February last, 
there were no less than six Press prosecutions and in no 
less than five cases, securities of newspapers were enhanced 
and no less than two hundred and twenty newspapers, both 
English and vernacular, ceased publication since the out- 
break of the war and up to that date. The liberty of the 
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Indian Press is practically gone and the highest tribunals 
in the land have declared themselves powerless to protect 
it. When the Act was passed the extreme rigour of the 
measure was admitted, but an assurance was given that it 
would be administered with care and consideration. 
Whether that assurance has been honoured more in its 
breach than in its observance ma}^ be left to the judgment 
of the public. And last, not least, an extraordinary 
woman, Irish by birth, English by marriage and Indian by 
adoption, has been caught in the meshes of this Act, and 
the provisions of the Defence Act are set in operation to 
coerce and restrain her. One Government has under cover 
of the latter, interdicted Mrs. Besant from profaning its 
sacred territories with the touch of her feet, while another 
Government, acting under the former, not content with 
forfeiting the security of an old press, has demanded an 
exorbitant security for her paper which threatens it with 
extinction. Gentlemen, how fast doth contagion spread t 
Before I could finish wiiting these pages another Govern- 
ment has issued orders prohibiting her at the eleventh 
hour not to attend a religious conference held within 
its territories. I should not be surprised if the British 
public were to doubt the accuracy of this statement. 
The lame excuse offered by the Central Provinces 
Government for its extraordinary action has, how- 
ever, failed to satisfy the Indian public. Mrs. Besant 
is as yet free — I use the word subject to cor- 
rection — to live in British India and to travel over British 
India, but not to cross the Yindhya Chains and touch the 
sacred soil of Bombay and the Central Provinces. Are 
Bombay and the Central Provinces outside British India 
She is charged by the Madras Government with matter 
seditious printed at her press. The Madras High Court 
has distinctly found that there was nothing seditious in 
her writing. Two High Courts have concurrently held 
that there may be illegal forfeitui'es under this Act and yet 
they were powerless to grant any relief. The appellate powers 
of the High Courts under the Act are a delusion and a 
snare. Yet there seems to be no disposition on the part of 
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^ the modify this re-" 

trograde measure, although where a necessity for the 
I bureaucracy arises, a Bill may be passed at one sitting of the 

I Council and a Validating Act rushed through to legalise 

J its illegal proceedings. So much for the Law Member^s 

t assurances and promises upon the strength of which the 

I Indian members of the Council were led to vote for this 

f dangerous enactment in their desire to help the Government 

I at a critical moment. We may not see eye to eye with 

! Mrs. Besant in many matters, but our hearts go forth to 

^ her in her trials and tribulations which not only affect her 

personal interests but are also a standing menace to the 

I liberties of the Indian subjects of His Majesty. What is. 

Mrs. Besant’s offence ? Is it that she loves India as she 
loves her own native land? What is her offence ? Is it 
‘ that her womanly instinct has led her to raise her manly 
I voice in defence of the rights and liberties of a subject 

I race, whose present condition, as contrasted with its ancient 

j civilisation and departed glories, has found a place in her 

I sympathies and got a hold upon her imagination, to which 

I many people of her race are either blind or impervious f 

I The daj^s of chivalry are gone and even womanhood is no 

I protection against bureaucratic insensibilities. If she is 

I seditious, why not try her for sedition in an open Court 

I where, if convicted she will cease to be idolised as a martyr ? 

I I hope the matter will not rest here, but will be carried 

I beyond the seas and heard in a free country and by 

; a free people before whose tribunal even an heir- apparent 

I to the Throne bows as low as the humblest subject of the 

f realm to receive his judgment. The shrieks of a dying 

I press, which have been so far drowned in the tumults of a 

devastating war, will not then go altogether i:|nheeded. 
Laws may be enacted here to stifle the voice of public- 
opinion, but a great nation nurtured on the lap of free- 
dom cannot long tolerate a method of administration which 
is so entirely repugnant to its instinct and tradition. It 
only requires to be correctly informed and duly impressed.- 
It may be difficult to move it ; but once in motion, even the 
^ omnipotent power of the bureaucracy will not avail to arrest - 

79 
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its onward march towards the* establishment of freedom in 
this land. 

The sufferings of Mr, Bal Gangadhar Tilak are well- 
known to the public. I am here neither to defend nor to 
denounce him. The latest proceedings which were insti- 
tuted against him at Poona have, however, raised a grave 
issue which cannot be passed over. I cannot persuade my- 
self to believe that in initiating these proceedings the 
•authorities were actuated by any unworthy motive. But 
I deeply regret that Government was ill-advised in taking 
them at a time and under circumstances where its action 
was liable to be misconstrued. In disposing of this case, 
,:Sir Stanley Batchelor has enunciated a law^, the correctness 
of which seems to be open to grave doubts. He says that 
the condeoination of the civil Service eM Uoc is tantamount 
to a condemnation of the Sovereign authority, as the ser- 
vice is an agent of that authority. Carried to its legiti- 
mate consequences, this dictum would be a bar to any 
criticism against any of the services. The Criminal Intel- 
ligence Department is at present in closer touch with the 
Glovernment than even the Civil Service and may be regard- 
ed, as such, a more accredited agent of the Government. 
And what is there to prevent the principle here eriunciated 
from being api^lied to that department, or to the Police in 
general, and for the matter of that to the village chow- 
kidars ? The Ia\v of Agencj^ cannot apply to the relation 
between the Crown and its servants. Some years back, 
-this question was pointedly raised when Sir George Camp- 
bell who v;as not inaptly called the Tiberius of the Indian 
■Civil Service charged the Bmchi Fatriot wdth “ ill-will to- 
wards Government ” for its strong criticism of the Civil 
'Service. The late Jlristodas Pal most forcibly and faith- 
f ully drew this distinction between the state and the service. 
.He said : — 

Tlie words ^ ill-will to Government, are not however explieit.' 
In the word Government in the phrgse intended to mean the Qiieeffs 
.government or the Local Administration r— The ruling power or 
the exeeutive agency P—The Sovereign mistress of the Empire or 
her officers in the country ? Kone is better aware than His Honour 
that the Supreme Power and the administrative authority are quiet 
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-iistincfe; and nowliere is this distinetion’made so broadly and clearly 
■ag io England. When, for instance, Mr. Disraeli denounced the 
other day the present Government of Her Majesty as ‘ blundering 
and pliindering,’ it would be a gross perversion of language to in- 
■lerpret this imputation into ‘ ill-will to Government/ that is, the 
Sovereign authority, the Queen herself. It would be impertinent 
in me to remark that if criticisms of public men and measures be 
construed into ‘ill-will to Government ’ there is not a single jour- 
nal in this country, with the slightest pretence to independence, 
which w^oiild not be open to this charge. 

In our own times, the fulminations of Sir Edward 
'Oa.rson inciting the Ulstermen to stand against the esta- 
blished government in England are still fresh in the minds 
of the public and yet this leader of the Orangemen was not 
considered unworthy of receiving an invitation to a confe- 
rence from the King himself. In India by a strange irony 
of fate even the long-established principles of law easily 
yield to much wider interpretation and judges are not 
wanting who hold that a sharp criticism of even a member 
of the ruling race is equivalent to a contempt of the 
Government itself, . Gentlemen, the ill-starred definition 
of dt8qffectio7i has died out ; but here arises another alarm- 
ing dictum which should engage ymur serious atten- 
tion. 

THE ABMS ACT. 

The Indian Arms Act is another source of irritation 
which has estranged the feeling between the people and the 
governing class. Apart from, the invidious and irritating 
eharaeter of this measure it has emasculated a whole na- 
tion, degraded them not only in their own estimation, but ' 
also in the estimation of other races not in any way 

superior to them, and reduced them to a condition of 

absolute helplessness. It has stun bed the growth of a 
people, dwarfed its mental stature and debased its 
moral character, by depriving it of its sense of 

national self-respect. It has reduced it to the 

position of political smarting under disgrace and 

without any sense of responsibility. Maharajah Jabbar 
Jung Bahadur may not carry a single revolver for his 
own protection but his driver Jones may have any 
number of them^ for his pastime, for purpose of 
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illicit sale, and for shooting not only pheasants but 
also sometimes a poor Indian peasant whom he may 
easily mistake for a pig. But all bad measures are 
like the deviFs engine which must at one time or other 
recoil back on him who uses it, and this is what has happen- 
ed. It is as easy to govern a country by disarming its 
entire population as to convert a whole country into a JaiL 
Anarchism has reared its head and there has been a recru- 
descence of lawlessness in some part of the country, 
Bastardly assassinations are committed in crowded cities in 
broad daylight and daring robberies are committed like 
candle-light performances in an Opera House. The reply to 
all this, which has so far been vouchsafed, is that the peo- 
ple are cowards and are unable to help themselves. But 
whose fault is it if the people are cowards and unable to 
help themselves ? Is it of the people who have been made 
cowards and helpless, or of those who have made them so? 
It is quite refreshing to hear of people seriously advised to 
arm themselves with brickbats and bamboo lathies to face 
an armed band of robbers and assassins equipped with Mar- 
tini rides and Mauser revolvers. Example is said to be 
better than precept, and those who indulge in ludicrous 
advice of this sort would do infinitely better to set an 
example themselves before they can persuade others to follow 
them. Even Hercules did not venture to challenge the 
Larnian Hydra without his club. The Arms Act has been 
practically reduced to a dead letter, for the lawless few are 
never in want of any firearms, but it is the law-abiding 
many that have been deprived of the use of them. A great 
empire and a little mind are said to go ill together. And; 
where the spirit of confidence is wanting in an administra- 
tion its means and measures must be weak and self-contra- 
dictory and thus ultimately defeating its own end. 

THE DEFENCE OF INDIA ACT AND INTERNMENTS. 

And now, where other repressive measures have failed 
to restore peace and order in the country, a deadlier instru- 
ment has been put into requisition. A desperate situation 
no doubt calls for a drastic remedy and no one has a right 
to complain if Government is obliged to take an extreme 
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precautionary measure in view of a conflagration which i= 
now devastating all the five continents of the world, ine 

Defence of India Act like the Defence of the Realm -^ct jn 
England was no doubt necessitated by the exigencies or the 
situation, but the purposes to which it is being used appear 
to be entirely foreign to the spirit and outside the scope ot 

this extraordinary enactment, while the safeguards provided 

in the home-measure have been wholly dispensed with in 
its operation in this country. Again, when the Act was 
passed, an assurance was not wanting that it would be 
administered with great care and consideration. It was 
undoubtedly an emergency Act necessitated by the extra- 
ordinary circumstances which suspended the ordinary 
course of law and vested the administration of justice in 
certain cases entirely in the executive Government ot the 

country. . ' 

Gentlemen, the sting of every repressive measure, is 
in its tail. There is a small clause in these enactments 
which passes without any debate in the legislative counml 
authorising the executive Government to frame rulesto 
wive effect to the operation of such a measure. These rules 
hatched in secret beyond the kin of the established legisla- 
ture and beyond the scope of public criticism, suddenly 
emanate full panoplied like Minerva springing out of 
Jupiter’s head. These rules sometimes thrice the size and 
volume of the Act itself, govern the proceedings. In the 
case of the Defence of India Act, Section 2 provides this 
brief little authority which is now deciding the fate nou 
only of so many young men but also of some of the public 
men in the country without a trial and without a hearing. 
The Act provides the slender safeguards of a special tribu- 
nal final in its decision ; but, the rules have taken away even 
this safeguard in cases of internments and interdictions 
■provided by clause (f) of section 2 of the enactment. A 
man may invoke the aid of the tribunal if he violates the 
rules but not when the rules are enforced against him. It 
may be no injustice done to characterise it as ‘‘ Jedburgh 

-Justice. ” The Defence of India. Act is essentially a w®.r-^ 
measure and although the expression “ Safety of India ^ 
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is intorduced in its preamble, it clearly indicates such safety 
as may foe Jeopardised only by the war-conditions with the 
enemy. It never could have been intended to cover public 
peace*^and tranquillity in the internal administration of the 
country for which ample provisions already exist in the 
adjective law of the land. Is there any evidence that the 
assassinations, dastardly as they are, which are perpetrated 
mostly against Indian police officers, and some of which 
took place even before the Sera Jevo- outrage, have any 
connection with German intrigue, or is there anything to 
show that the property plundered in course of armed brigan- 
dage find their way or are even intended- to find their 
way to the German Exchequer ? The assassination of Earl 
Mayo and Chief Justice Norman and even the more recent 
murders of Eand and Ayerst and of Judge Jackson did 
not necessitate such a measure. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Defence of India Act was never intended for internal 
administration at home, but only to govern external rela- 
tions with the enemy countries abroad. But how sad it is 
to contemplate that it has been so widely diverted from its 
legitimate scope, and how are its provisions being applied 
in India ! A secret murder perpetrated and burglary 
committed, and, in fact, every piece of a diabolical crime,, 
whether committed before or after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, where the criminals cannot be detected and punished 
under the ordinary law of the land, are made the occasion 
for the use of this lawless law. Where an accused person 
is tried and acquitted by a court of justice he is good for 
a capture under the provisions of this Act. In one pro- 
vince alone nearly 600 young men have, up to this time, 
been ari’ested, a considerable number of whom have already 
been domiciled in different parts of the country, while others 
are passing through their purgatory in the gloomy cells of 
Dallanda House, preparatory to the receipt of their Judg- 
ment. These proceedings are generally believed to be based 
upon the informations supplied by the spies whose 
oceupalion would be gone if their activities could not be 
maintained. We are told that the final judgment in these 
cases is vested in an officer who is “ fit to be a High Court 
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Jiido-e ” Yes, but the misfortune is that after all he is not 
a Hi o'h Court Judge and that makes a world- wide 
difference. He does not breathe the atmosphere ot a 
Hi ah Court, he is not swayed by considerations ora 
HHi Court and he has not the means and materials or a 
HHx Court Judge, and it is no consolation to the 
people to learn that he is fit to be a High Cormt Judge 
Then it would be something if this would-be High OourB 
Judo-e were allowed to dispose of these cases in the pre- 
sence of the accused persons sitting even in camem. ^ Even 
Eogers Casement, charged with the blackest of crimes— 
the charge of high treason and conspiracy with the enemy 
of the Xing— had an open trial and a right of appeah 
Are the destinies under the Defence of India Act guilty or 
more heinous crimes and misdemeanour ? Even the certih- 
cate of a District Officer or of a Divisional Commissioner 
affords no protection againt the report of spies. Anarchism 
is the common enemy of mankind throughout the world. 
In every country and every age civilised humanity has re- 
fused to recognise the brotherhood of the secret murderer 
and the dastardly assassin, and none but an anarchist need 
defend or support an anarchist. But a general crusada 
against a community in the name of anarchism is justified 
neither by reason, nor logic, nor considerations of expe(H- 
ency. The rats are a recognised nuisance and for aught 
we know they may be also responsible for the plague and 
the pestilence. But if the rats are ^so sly as to elude our 
crrasp and so subtle as not to come into the cage laid for 
them, no man in his senses and even under the greatest- 
provocation should so far forget himself as to be induced 
to set fire to the house to get rid of these pests. 

THE COLOUR BAR. 

An almost insurmountable colour bar has been di^awn 
up that runs through almost every department of the s^te 
which the children of the soil are forbidden to cross. The 
entire administration is divided into two compartments,, 
one Imperial and the other Provincial. The boxes are all 
reserved and it is only the pit which is open to the people. 
In the Civil Service, in the Educational Service and m the 
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Medical Service everywhere there is a sharp racial distinc- 
tion irrespective of qualification and competency, which is 
as arbitrary as it is galling to the feelings and sentiments 
of the people. Competition, the most elSPective test of 
merit, has been superseded by nomination, and offices are 
largely distributed as mere patronage. The services are 
visibly deteriorating and strange as it may sound a Govern- 
ment which finds in the caste system of the people such a 
serious obstacle to their national advancement is sedulously 
building up an official caste almost as rigid and as exclusive 
as the Brahmanical hierarchy ever was. The officials have 
.generally lost all touch with the people and there is now 
no greater passport to public employment than a hereditary 
claim which grows by what it feeds on. Fusion is the first 
principle of national growth, but disintegration is the 
policy of a bureaucracy to counteract that growth. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Gentlemen, it is with a sense of pain, shame and 
humiliation that I approach the question of immigration 
and indentured labour. India, the granary of the world, 
is unable to maintain her surplus population and thousands 
of her children, like her raw materials, are sent away to 
other countries for employment for the bare necessaries of 
life. The immigrants, so absolutely necessary for the 
development of the resources of South Africa, Australia 
and Canada, are treated there as helots and India is regard- 
ed to-day throughout the civilised world as the recruiting 
.ground for coolies necessary for manual labour. I do not 
hesitate to denounce this degrading system as the last relic 
of slavery within the British Empire. The question is 
said to be not free from difficulties, but all these difficul- 
ties are due more in the relation of Great Britain in regard 
to her self-governing colonies than to the condition of 
India herself. Mr. Gandhi’s heroic struggles in South 
Africa are fresh in the minds of our people and Lord 
Hardinge’s effort to ameliorate the condition of the Indian 
settlers in the British Colonies evoked more sharp criti- 
cism than active sympathy in the United Kingdom. It is 
galling that peoples of yesterday who have scarcely a tradi- 
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tion of their own should be permitted to treat as slaves 
people whose civilisation goes back to the morning of this 
world. Lord Gladstone in opening the Parliament of the 
South African Union only a few years ago reminded them 
of this fact and bore striking testimony to the worth of 
the Indian people. He said : — 

I have made special study of the Indian history and have 
later visited India. I wish more South Africans could go there and. 
by so doing rise to the highest appreciation of what the Indians 
were. They would then think less of India >s a country which 
sends its coolies to the South African Coast. In fact India has 
developed perhaps far above the line attained by some parts of the 
British Empire in its civilisation and efforts to rise to a higher life. 

But what avails such testimony ? Slaves at home 
can never be treated as free men abroad. I use the word 
in the sense in which Mill has used it. “ They are slaves,” 
says Mill who cannot help themselves.” Complete reci- 
procity and retaliation are the only remedies for this de- 
grading humiliation inflicted upon our people, and Home 
Rule alone can furnish the necessary prescription. So long 
as the Canadian, the South African and the Australian are 
free to settle in India and also to find their way to the 
public services of the country, no tinkering measure, no 
controlling wages will solve the question. 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Gentlemen, if the ill-fated Swadeshi Movement had 
been directed in its proper channel and not checked as an 
unhealthy growth, the question of the industrial develop- 
ment of India, .which has now attracted the anxious atten- 
tion of Government, might have admitted of a much easier 
solution. The war has disclosed that in 1905 the Indian 
ISTationahsts declared hostilities not against Great Britain, 
but against Germany and Austria, and that if the Authori- 
ties in India had taken a more dispassionate and far-sight- 
ed view of the situation, German and Austrian trade in 
India would have died ten years ago and without a naval 
blockade. The fault, however, did not lie wholly with the 
Government, but the people had also to bear a share of 
responsibility. However that may be, the question of re 
building Indian industries out of their ashes is not fre 
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'from serious difficulties, and unless Government is preparec! 
Honestly and resolutely to come forward to make atone<* 
menfe for its past sins of commission and omission, it may 
never be solved. Much is said about the phenomenal pro', 
gress of Japan and Sir Thomas Holland lias recently 
thrown a flood of light upon her industrial development. 
But what is the secret of her success ? Amidst all the 
disquisitions and speculations which have gathered round 
the question, there looms large one fact which can neither 
be overlooked nor^ disputed, Japan possesses a K'ational 
Government which India does not. In Japan there is no 
clashing of interest between the people and the State, but 
in India although the interests of the Government may not 
collide with those of the people, its industrial policy is to a 
large extent controlled by considerations independent of 
the interest of India. Gentlemen, I pause here for a 
moment to thank the Government of the United Provinces 
which is the only administration that has as yet taken any 
practical interest in the development of some of our 
industries. 

If however, for any reason the Government finds 
itself handicapped in the way of building up new industries 
on its own account, as in Japan, it can at any rate do much 
to help and encourage such industries, It can add a port- 
folio of industries to the member in charge of Commerce 
and carry on an investigation through experts as to which 
industry is best suited to what part of the country, regard 
being had to the production of raw materials, facilities of 
communication and labour. Then as Indian capital stalls 
any business on a sound and substantia] basis, the Govern- 
ment may come forward to purchase a portion of its shares » 
in order to secure both an effective control over it and an 
abiding interest in its success. And, above all, it may 
guarantee to such a concern a certain rate of profit or 
dividend for a period sufficient to enable it to stand on its 
own legs, while it may render no inconsiderable help by 
becoming its customer for its own purposes. It may also 
remove all unjustifiable excise duties and grant railway 
concessions. If the Government will do all this, it will. 
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discharge its function as a benevolent State 
shyness of Indian capital in an unequal 
ts formidable forei^^ U cannot be done the 

Government mil be well advised not to ^ 

over academic conferences and commissions to seive no 

other purpose than that of raising false hopes and aggr^ 

ino' ntiblio discontent. . c 

’ In this connection I would make a passing reference 
to an important question in reprd to w-hich *e opinions 
of public bodies and associations are being sought, b 
tlSh as far as I can see, has not elicited much public 
interest— I mean the proposal to transfer the railways o 
private Companies. It is a great economic question ai^^d 
ought not to be as lightly treated as it 
been done in certain unexpected quarters. The Ra . y 
are one of the most important State concerns whose earn- 
ings constitute by no means an inconsiderable 

the State revenues. The ® To 

commerce are public domain and belong to the State, io 
transfer them to any private individual or individuals oi t 
allow them to manage them may be an act amounting to a 
serious infrinaement of public rights and an abdication of a 
State function. We are looking forward to_a time^^ when 
the Government will become national if not in its pet sonne 

at least in its aims and purposes and the 

by the State and controlled by the State will then be con 
dieted upon national lines and will be the hand-maid of 
the national industries by offenngfacilities fortheirgi - 
and development. The time has come for the definite 
acceptance of this policy. 

A NATIONAL MILITIA. 

Gentlemen, no people can be 
respected by others unless they are able to 
selves. A people always dependent upon Government for 
the safety o^f their life and property must be an 
burden on the State and a source of weakness to it. A vast 
empire like British India, 

ed by a nominal force of seventy thousand European soldiei. 
and 140 thousand Indian troops may be a wonder t - 
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but it is a ^most dangerous experiment. If ' the Indians 
were trained but as volunteers only five years ago, altbougfi 
the Congress has been demanding the privilege for the last 
twenty- five years, the humiliating spectacle of Lord 
Kitchener, Lloyd George and Lord Derby alternately 
coaxing and threatening the British people for raising an 
army of two millions might easily have been avoided and 
at all events a general conscription, so distasteful to British 
tradition, might not have to-day become such an impera- 
tive necessity. India, with her teeming millions properly 
trained and equipped, standing behind England can present 
an invincible front against any power in the world. The 
question is not one of men and materials, but of trust and 
confidence. But has not India given sufficient proof of her 
fidelity and devotion to the British connection ? If not, 
England must stand self- condemned before the eyes of the 
civilised world. 

Such is the situation. Bureaucracy has accomplished 
its work. It has established order and tranquillity. But it 
has outgrown itself. Its continued existence is fraught 
with mischief and unable to cope with the rising forces of 
popular opinion and with the demands created with the 
new spirit, it has had recourse to a policy which has excited 
grave public discontent. What then is to be the remedy ? 
That remedy is what has been so efiectively applied in 
•other countries similarly circumstanced; and the remedy 
which suggests itself to the Indian mind, as it occurred to 
John Stuart Mill and to Edmund Burke, lies in the 
grant of 

REPEE&ENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

Call it Home Rule, call it Self-Rule, call it Swaraj, 
call it Self-Government, it is all one and the same thing — 
it is Representative Government. The idea is not a new 
one, nor is it the revelation of any evangelist. As far as I 
am aware, the idea dawned upon the people in 1882 when 
the agitation on the Ilbert Bill first revealed to the people 
the helplessness of their situation. A National League 
was then formed and a burning pamphlet called the Star 
'n the East was issued which was written in a style and 
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language which, if employed at the present-day would haw 
surely stranded the writer in serious difficulties. Liora 
Bipon fully anticipated the demand when in his famous 
Besolution of January 1882 he told the people that » Loca,t 

Self-Grovernment must precede national Self-Government. 

Although the first Indian National Congress passed nu 
resolution directly bearing on the question, the notification 
under which it was called into existence clearly stated that 
one of the objedts of the future assembly was 

indirectly to form the germ of an Indian Parliament which, if 
nroperly conducted, will constitute in a few years an unanswerable 
reply to the assertion that India is still wholly unfit for any form 

of representative institution. 

And Mrs. Annie Besant in her admirable book. Hour 
India Wrought jor Freedom, has pointedly referred to the 
utterance of the Grand Old Man of India which clearly 
foreshadowed the coming demand of the Indian people for 
self-government. Ever since then the idea worked and 
matured itself when in the brilliant session of the Congress 
in 1906, it found an emphatic and unequivocal pronounce- 
ment from the very same patriarch of the Indian political 
world in his trumpet call for Swaraj which has since then 
stirred the Indian mind to its utmost depth to find the 
true remedy which it had so far sought in vain. A genera- 
tion has passed away but a generation has risen whose- 
sole and whole-hearted demand is nothing short of 
self-government as the sovereign remedy for the present 
unsatisfactory situation. A cry has however, been raised 
that we are not yet fit for self-government. Procrastina- 
tion is the proverbial thief of time. It is also the orthodox 
plea of a frame of mind which, unable to cope with an 
untenableposition, only asks for an adjournment to seek 
for a compromise on the most favourable terms. 

But before we proceed to discuss this question, we 
must first divest ourselves of the dogmatism which prevail 
with equal force, though not with equal authority, on 
both sides, and try to understand the question in the light 
p of the unanswerable logic of fsets. Let us see what am 

I the requisites of Self-Government and how far the^Indian 
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people possess these requisites to reasonably demand self- 
government, 

THREE CONDITIONS OP J. S, MILL. 

John Stuart Mill in his book on Representative 
Government lays down three conditions for self-government 
which are now universally accepted by all writers on politi- 
cal philosophy. These conditions are : — 1st, that the 
people for whom the form of government is intended should 
be willing to accept it ; 2nd, that they must be willing and 
able to do what is necessary to keep it standing ; and Srd, 
that they must be willing and able to do what it requires 
of them to enable it to fulfil its purposes. To these three 
tests I will add a fourth, by way of a rider directly to meet 
the argument of our critics, — have the people given satis- 
factory evidence of their capacity for Self-Government ? 

EDUCATION NO TEST. 

It will be noticed that Mill nowhere lays down Edu- 
cation as a separate and independent test for Self-Govern- 
ment and this is for a very good reason. Education no 
doubt sharpens and stimulates the other tests ; but it can- 
not be the sole or even the main test for a National Govern- 
ment. The Hindus in the 13th century and the Mussal- 
mans of India in the 1 8th century were the masters of no 
inconsiderable share of unprofitable learning; but it neither 
developed their national solidarity, nor strengthened their 
national character, and both in their turn fell an easy prey 
to a superior force. The Mahomedan historian admits that 
India was conquered not by superior education, but by 
superior Islamic national solidarity and strength. On the 
other hand the Slave Republic of Liberia was established 
by an uneducated mass of emigrants from America upon' 
their liberation towards the beginning of the 19th century. 
Then take the case of Europe. There also education has 
not plajmd a very important part in determining the form 
of government suited to each country. According to the 
latest statistics available Norway and Sweden carry the 
largest percentage of educated population, it being 97, 
England has a percentage of 87, France 78, Germany 91' 
and Portugal 56. If education had been the determining 
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factor, Norway and Sweden would not have been 
-in absolute Monarchy and France or Portugal a Eepublic, 
while Germany would have long ceased to be a mihtary 
despotisi where a subaltern can with impunity punish 
iudo^es and magistrates for the grave offence of not being 
Lferential to his uniform and the theory of the Superman 
« wavs the minds of 80 millions of human beings of the 
hio'hess culture and erudition in the world. What was the 

education of England during the reign of Charles I, and 

was not the ilacjna Charta wrested from a_ despotic king by 
a band of uneducated barons who could sign their names 

onlV 'bv scrolls and marks ? ' Anrv 

In 1821 there were nearly 18,500 schools with 650,000 
scholars in Great Britain. In the year 18S8 the number 
of ‘ichnob rose to 122,000 and the scholars to over o, 000, 000. 
We have it on the authority of the Education Oommissiop 
of 1882 that prior to 18.54 when the first Educational 
Despatch of Sir Charles Wood was issued there were merely 
a million of students in British India receiving elementary 
education in the various indigenous institutions. The 
statement of the Member of Educ.ation in 1914 shows that 
there are at present 127,000 schools with over 5,000,000 
scholars receiving such education. It would thus appear 
that the number and the percentage of literates m Great 
Britain in the reign of George lY were not higher than 
those of India in the reign of His Gracious Majesty CTeorge 
Y and that the number, though not the percentage, of 
literates in India in 1914 does not compare very unfavour- 
ablv with that of Great Britain in 1858. And yet wha,t 
was the constitution of Great Britain in 1821 and what_ is 
the constitution of British India in 1916! Education 
therefore, though it may help and promote Self-Government, 
is not an indispensable condition or a condition precedent 
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muzzled condition are ringing with the cry for Self-Govern- 
ment and on every occasion whether in the heated Council' 

Chambers or in the serene atmosphere of literary discussions,, 
there is an insistent demand for Self-Government as the 
only remedy for the present situation. 

SECOND AND THIED CONDITIONS, 

The second and the third conditions may be considered 
toc^ether. India, self-contained and contented, ’with its 
natural defences and internal resoufces, presents a bulwark 
against all foreign aggression. Its danger is not from 
without but from within. During the last sixty years 
since the Crown has assumed the i^eins of government it 
must be admitted that there has not been even the ripple 
of a disturbance and the people, educated or uneducated, 
despite all their ve:^ati on s and disappointments, their hard- 
ships, their grievances and the irritating which have so 
ofto provoked their patience, have throughc’ut stood fast 
by the Crown. They have protested, but have nowhere resist- 
ed the measures of the Government. Since the outbreak of 
the war, India has been practically denuded of soldiers and 
it has been possible for Government to maintain peace and 
order throughout the vast country with only the help of 
the police as it exists in India. Those who recklessly cry 
« the wolf ” ought to know that if the wolf had really been 
anywhere in the field, it would not have been possible long, 
to indulge in this foolish trick. It ought to he fairly 
conceded that the credit of this remarkable achievement is 
evenly divided between the Government and the people, — 
the confidence of , the people in the Government and the 
trust of the Government in the people ; and that ^ any 
attempt on the part of either to appropriate it to itself 
the whole credit, is an absurd pretension. The spirit of 
co-operation and self-help infused into the minds of our 
people mainly by the inspiring breath of the Congress, and 
the numberless societies, missions and associations which 
have sprung up thoughout the country with philanthropic, 
and other aims and objects, are sufficiently indicative of the 
quiekening of a national life, and the courage and endurance 
displayed by our young men in every public cause, are all 
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unmistakable evidence of the readiness of the people to 
support the administration. In flood and famine, in fires- 
and fairs and in other positions of dangers, difficulties and 
distress there are thousands of young men who eagerly rush- 
forward to help the administration without waiting for 
recognition or expecting any reward and despite police 
surveillance to which they are subjected. The Hospital 
Ships furnished by Bombay and Madras, the Ambulance 
Corps and the Double Company provided by Bengal and 
the various war funds raised throughout the country are no- 
mean evidence of the willingness and readiness of the peo- 
ple to co-operate with the administration. All these, in 
my opinion, afford striking evidence of the devotion and- 
the capacity for self-sacidfice which our countrymen are- 
prepared to incur in the public interests and which consti- 
tute the most valuable qualification for self-rule. This- 
shows that our people are willing and able to make the 
Government stand and are ready -to make the necessary 
sacrifices for the establishment of National Government. 
Lapses no doubt there are, but do they not occur even 
among people invested with full measure of self-government? 
A National Government would shift the burden as well as 
its odium and unpopularity from the state to the people- 
and would necessarily make them still more alive to their 
responsibilities. It is power which creates responsibility. 
Responsibility without power is a debt without security 
which cannot be enforced if left undischarged. 

It was George Yule who, twenty years ago, speaking 
at the first Congress held in the United Provinces, said' 
that all political agitations have to pass through three • 
stages — that of Ridicule, Opposition and Concession. We- 
have long passed the stage of Ridicule and almost passed 
the second stage and we are now practically on the debat- 
able ground between Opposition and Concession, standing 
more on the firm soil of the latter than on the slippery- 
gi'ound of the former, 

“ NOT yet ” 

There are, however, those who say ^ not yet,” Not 
yet ! Then ^ when ’ ? — asks the Indian Nationalist. But 
,80 
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iiere the Oracle is dumb and Echo only answers— ‘ when ^ ! 
Edwin Bevan^s parable of the Patient and the Steel frame 
is cited and the people are strictly enjoined to lie in peace 
and possess their souls in patience until their political Mr- 
mna is accomplished. Similies and metaphors are not safe 
-guides in practical life, for all fables are but fallacies cloth- 
ed in equivocal language which captivates the imagination 
and deludes the reason. Eor even the patient in the 
steel frame ” requires a gradual relaxation and occasional 
readjustment of his splints and bandages and, above all, a 
steady, substantial improvement in his dietary arrangements, 
as after all it is the food and nourishment and not the splint 
and bandages, that are calculated to give him strength and 
cure him of his injuries. You cannot indefinitely keep 
him on milk and sago to help either the knitting of the 
bones” or the granulation of the flesh.” Our critics 
however would enjoin *■ perfect quiet and repose ” without 
prescribing any kind of diet until the people shall have, in 
their spirit of quiescence, fully recovered themselves in their 
-steel frame. If any illustration were actually needed, one 
might fairly suggest that the case of either the swimmer 
or the rider would probably furnish a more apposite object 
lesson. You cannot expect the one to be an expert jockey 
without training him on the back of a horse, as you cannot 
oxpect the other to be an expert swimmer without allowing 
him to go into water. There must be repeated falls and 
duckings before any efjciency can be attained by either. 
Admitting for argument’s sake — and there can be no 
prejudice in such an admission— that the Indians are not 
yet as fife for self-government as the Europeans are, does it 
follow that they must only patiently contemplate in their 
steel frame without a stir till the day of their release ? If 
that be so the day of their redemption will, in all prob- 
ability, maintain its ever receding distance and the vision of 
the patient never realised. There is a school for the lawyer, 
the physician, the educationist and the engineer where he 
can obtain his passport and begin his profession ; but is 
there any school or college where an aspirant can be admit- 
ted to his degree for Self-Government ? It is through 
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Self-Government that the art of Self-Government can be 
•either taught or aec|uired, One must be drilled in the art 
of administration before he can acquire the steady use of 
his faculties in the work of practical administration* In 
the words of Mr. Gladstonej it is the institution of Self- 
Government which constitutes the best training ground for 
Self-Government. It is through failure that success can be 
achieved in practical politics, - Such failure was fully antici- 
pated by liord Ripon in his famous Resolution of 1882, 
and it is through such failures that the British people have 
obtained the constitution of which they are so justly proud* 
In the reigns of James I, Charles I and his successors, 
what was the British constitution and the status of the 
British people when Parliament could be summoned or 
dismissed at the pleasure of a despotic sovereign and titles 
and offices were freely bought and sold without any regard 
to public interest? The mass of the people were steeped 
in ignorance, while the highest officers in the State were 
not sometimes free from intrigue and corruption. Yet the 
British people fought for their rights and liberties and 
obtained them in the midst of these unfavourable conditions. 
If they had ever allowed themselves to be kept in a steel 
frame until nature resumed her active process,’^ where 
would have been the splendid fabric of British constitutional 
freedom to day ? Nature never helps those who do not 
help themselves. 

ARE INDIANS FIT FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Now let US turn to a discussion of the rider which 
was started at the beginning of this question. Gentlemen, 
our critics have already begun sorting our politicians. I 
do not pretend to be a politician ; but even if I were one, 
I would far rather go with the ‘‘ politicians of the baser 
sort than agree to rise one degree higher, or one degree 
lower as you may choose to call it, in the estimation of 
our ^critics, while as to the superlative degree I would 
ungrudgingly have it reserved for those who have so far 
forgotten the traditions of their own race as to completely 
di'^^est themselves of the tetincts of a free and liberty- 
loving people to which they ethnologically belong. The 
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qiiestion to be answered is — Have the Indian people’ 
given fair proof of tbeir capacity for self-government? I 
do not like to indulge in theories. Let facts answer. 

mDIANS IN THE NATIVE STATES. 

India possesses an area of 1,800,000 square miles 
vdth a population of B1 6 millions, of which over 700,000 
square miles, or more than one- third of this area, with a 
population of over 70 millions, or close upon one-fourth,, 
belong to the independent 'Native States. Now these 
States are entirely managed by Indian administrators, and 
it has to be admitted that some of them are marching 
ahead of British India in certain directions, particularly in 
respect of education, Judicial reforms and industrial 
development which are the most sacred functions of a 
constitutional government. It must be borne in mind 
that not a few of these distinguished administrators who 



have achieved such brilliant results in the administration of 
these States are sometimes drawn from His Majesty^s- 
subjects in British India. Men like Sir Salar Jung, Sir 
Dink ar Eao, Sir T. Madhava Rao, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Rao Bahadur Sii’dar Sansar Chandra Sen, Dewan Bahadur 
Raghunath Rao, Mr. Romesh Chandra Butt, Sir Seshiah 
Shastri, Mr. Ranga Charlu, Mr. Gouri Shankar OJha,. 
Mr, Seshadri Aiyer, Mr. B. L. Gupta, Mr. Nilambar 
Mukherjee and Mr. A. R. Ban erjee who have governed 
%-arious Native States with such consummate ability and 
conspicuous success, have indisputably vindicated the 
capacity of their countrymen for the highest administrative 
offices. They have shown that if commanded by their 
Sovereign they were fit to hold any portfolio in the- 
Government of India. If these distinguished administra- 
tors had their lot cast solely in British India, many of them 
would have in all probability ended their careers as deputy- 
magistrates, a few as district officers and few^er still as 
officiating commissioners of divisions. 

INDIANS IN THE VAEIOTJS SEEVICES. 

Then , have not Indians in British India given practical 
proof of their administrative capacity to qualify them- 
selves for Self-Government ? Have they not in the charge 
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of districts both as judicial and executive officers, and have 
'they not in charge of divisions or of a board of revenue, or 
in the intricate department of audit and account given 
sufficient evidence of their ability and capacity for efficient 
administration? Have they not been tried in the humbler 
stages of local self-government as well as in the higher 
legislative assemblies ? They have been tried in the intier 
circles of the Provincial as well as the Imperial administra- 
tions and they have been also tried at the real seat of 
authority in WhifcehalL True, Sir S. P. Sinha might 
never have aspired to the chair occupied by Maine and 
Macaulay ; but has England sent any more Maines 
and Macaulays to fill that chair ? Or was Sir B. P. Sinha 
or Sir Syed Ali imam an altogether unworthy successor of 
Sir James Stephen or Sir O. P. Ilbert ? In the great 
department of administoation of justice they have been 
tried in the highest tribunals of the land where they have 
acted and are acting as Chief Justices with as much credit 
and distinction as any brought out from England, while in 
the domain of Education they have as Yice-Chancellors 
managed important Universities in a way which has ex- 
torted the admiration, if not the envy, of the most captious 
critics. They have also managed with remarkable success 
the affairs of one of the foremost, if not the foremost, 

• corporations in the country. All these they have done, 
and if they have not done more, it is their misfortune and 
not their fault, 

OTHER QUALIFICATIONS. 

Self-control, strength of mind and fidelity are among 
the highest virtues of an administrator, and judged by 
these tests, have not Indians acquitted themselves in a 
manner worthy of the best traditions of any service in the 
world ? Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha^s resignation ,of 
his seat in the Executive Council is still a mystery to the 
public. But whatever may be its solution, it is an open 
secret that at a critical time he withdrew the resignation 
that he had tendered and stood loyally by the Government 
Has any body ever heard the faintest whisper of thia 
vlncident from the lips of Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha 
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Then take another case. The Partition of Bengal had- 
stirred the people of Bengal to a state of feverish excite- 
ment unprecedented in their history. Petitions and 
protests of Yiceroys and Ministers were of no avail and^, 
after seven years of persistant agitation, the people were- 
awaiting in breathless suspense the decision of his Majesty. 
A despatch from the Govern or- General in Council recom- 
mended a modification of the Partition in August 1911 and 
Sir Syed Ali Imam was one of the signatories to this 
eventful document. Yet on the 12th December the Royal 
Proclamation came as a complete surprise both upon the 
Local Governments as well as upon the people. The 
Partition Tvas said to have been efiected in the interest of 
the Mahomedans, But did Sir Syed Ali Imam either in 
his quivering lips or tell-tale eyes betray in the slightest 
degree the dead secret of the prison house within this- 
anxious period of five months ? 

THE OBJECTIONS. 

The most orthodox argument, in fact the only argu- 
ment, now advanced against this natural and legitimate 
demand is, that the mass are silent and have not joined in 
the cry. This is an ingenuous argument ; for an inarticulate 
mass will never speak and the reforms will not come. But 
have the mass at any time and in any country spoken out 
before any^ reform has been granted ? The hydra- headed 
mass speak only in times of rebellion or revolution 
and even then under the inspiration of their leaders 
who rise out of the educated minority, but their voice 
is not heard amid a process of silent evolution in the 
benefits of which they are bound to participate. Did the- 
mass in England cry for the Magna Charta or the Peti- 
tion of Rights or the Reform Bill ? The educated few 
have everywhere represented the ignorant many and history 
tells us that they have always been their unaccredited- 
spokesmen. And then whose fault is it that the masses in 
India are dumb and illiterate ? The Congress has cried 
and Congressmen have tried their utmost for the spread of 
elementary education and they have been told that the 
time has not yet arrived for universal compulsory education 
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for the masses. We do know if the Astrological Almanac 
is being consulted for an auspicious day for such an under- 
taking. It all looks like the trite old, yet never hackneyed^ 
game of ‘‘head I win, tail you lose.” 

SOLICITUDE FOR THE POOR CASTE SYSTEM. 

Then, as a corollary to the above, a further argument 
is advanced that there are so many communities and sub- 
divisions in this caste-ridden country that if Self-Govern- 
ment were conceded King Stork would one by one swallow 
up all the frogs and a Babel of disorder would follow in 
which men would run at one another's throats and render 
settled Government impossible. Such keen solicitude for 
the poor and the weak is no doubt highly creditable to an- 
enlightened administration ; but in a country where more 
than two fifths of the population live on imsufficient food 
where in 42 years there were 22 famines carrying away 
millions of human beings ; a country which is admittedly 
tim poorest and yet the most heavily taxed as well as- 
burdened with the costliest of administrations ; where the 
average earning of the free citizen are almost half of what 
the prisoner in the jail gets for his food and raiment ; 
where floods devastate and malaria decimates without any 
remedy or redress, while piles of reports and recommenda- 
tions of commissions and committees cover the archives of 
the Secretariats ; where the poor have often to drink muddy 
liquids to appease their thirst ; and where five out of every 
six children even in moderately decent families of the poor- 
are allowed to grow up in ignorance — I say in a country 
like that men may not be wanting who might consider such- 
paternal solicitude as too much of a protestation. I do not- 
at all suggest that the Government of the country is solely 
or even primarily I'esponsibie for everyone of these unto- 
ward circumstances ; but what I do maintain is that the 
apprehensions of the Government and its organs are ill- 
founded and unjustified. Ko doubt there is the baneful 
caste system, but there is also the counter- balancing distri- 
bution of labour and profession. The caste imposes only 
social restrictions and no political disabilities. Oaste 
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■ system in ODe sh^p© or other and to some extent obtains in 
almost every society, but has nowhere stood as an insur- 
mountable bar in the way of its p6litical or economic 
development. Then is there no redeeming feature of the 
' Indian social system :with all its . defects ? Is there any 
country where every home is an asylum for the poor, and 
where the poor and the destitute are fed and clothed by 
their richer countrymen so generously ? Is there any 
other people among whom the prevailing religions enjoin 
public charity without distinction of caste, colour or creed 
to such an extent that it has led the advocates of modern 
civilisation to characterise it as encouraging professional 
mendicancy Government no doubt honestly tries to 
mitigate the sufferings of the poor in the hour of their 
distress ; but is any notice taken of the millions who are 
silently succoui^d by the well-to-do Hindus and Mahomed- 
ans out of their own pocket in accordance with the in junc- 
tions of their religions ? Then, has not the Oongress cried 
for 30 years for the amelioration of the condition of the 
masses as persistently as for political rights and privileges ? 
If such be the case, where is the ground and where the 
evidence for the apprehension so keenly felt and so persis- 
’tently echoed and re-echoed ? The Labour party in the 
British Parliament is only of yesterda} growth an ci were 
Parliamentary institutions deferred till the grant of a 
■Bominal representation of its vast working population? 
And was it Cobden or Keir Hardie that organised the 
Anti-Corn Law League or improved the wages of the 
labouring classes of Great Britain? And Cobden did not 
belong to any labouring class. And then are not 
■caste prejudices fast dying out under the inexorable 
pressure of our environments and are not men of talent 
rising out of the ranks of the ■so-called depressed classes 
who are receiving the ungrudging homage of the Brahmins 
and other superior castes ? Lastly, would not there always 
be the paramount authority of the Government to correct 
abuses and remedy injustice wherever committed ? Blood 
is always thicker than water and people are not therefore 
wanting amongst us who honestly regard the question of 
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the strong and the weak oniy as a plausible pretext and 
not as a serious argument. 

HINDU' MOSLEM QUESTION. 

Another difficulty put forward is the eternal question 
of the differences between the Hindus and the Mahomed- 
aos of India, But the game has been nearly played out, 
and the Hindus and the Mahomedans have practically 
solved the question. It is more than five years ago that 
some of us dreamt a dream which appears now not to have 
been all a dream. The Congress and the League have 
come to meet at the same place and the day may not be 
far distant when, inspite of the Siren song which basso far 
diverted their course, they will come to meet in the same 
pavilion and at the same time. The Hindus and ' Maho- 
medans are rapidly converging towards each other and 
indeed it would be a miracle if they did not so converge 
and if they continued to fly off at a tangent despite the 
irresistible attraction of the great centripetal force which 
is drawing them towards their common centre. The stock 
argument based upon occasional differences and disturbances 
between Hindus and Mussalmans cannot have much force. 
These are confined mostly to lower classes of people on 
either side. It is neither fair nor judicious to exaggerate 
their importance. There are Hindus and Mahomedans 
side by side in every Native State. In the Mahomedan 
State of Hyderabad with a Hindu population of nearly 70 
per cent, and the Hindu State of Kashmere with 60 per 
cent. Mahomedan subjects we do not hear of any cow-killing 
riots or Mohurrum disturbances or of any ill-feeling between 
the two communities. And one wonders why a different 
state of things should prevail in British territories. A 
nationality is now no longer either a religious or a social 
federation, but a political unit. Diverse races professing 
different forms of religion and following distinct varieties 
of manners, customs and traditions easily submit to a 
common political faith to work out their common 
destiny. The Piets and the Scots, the Saxons and 
the Normans, the Protestants and the Catholics are 
now all welded into the great British Nation. The 
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Teutons and the Slavs, the Prussians and the Pote 
have formed one of the mightiest empires which has> 
lit up a world- wide conflagration ; while in that curious 
Dual Monarchy of Austro-Hungary the Magyars, the 
Hungarians, the Czechs, the Poles, the Slavs, the Serbs, the* 
Croats and the Rumanians have formed themselves into a 
national federation of no ordinary solidarity and strength. 
The Hindus and Mussalmans are both of common Aryan 
stock, while Hindu anthropology traces them to a common 
descent within the legendary period of their ancient history.^ 
Neither the Parsis nor the Mahomedans of India owe any 
tempoi’al allegiance either to the Shah of Persia or the 
Sultan of Turkey. They are now Indians as much as the 
Hindus. But why indulge in speculations against a set- 
tled fact ? I think I break no secret when I announce to 
you that the Hindu-Moslem question has been settled and 
the Hindus and Mussalmans have agreed to make a united 
demand for Self-Government. The All-India Congress 
Committee and the representatives of the Moslem League 
who recently met in conference at Calcutta have, after two 
days’ deliberations, in one voice resolved to make a joint 
demand for a Representative Government in India. There 
are little difierences on one or two minor points of detail, 
but they count for nothing. The vital issue has been solved 
and the main point has been gained. The report of the 
Conference will shortly be placed before you and I need 
not enter into details. We have many historic days, but 
I believe the 17 th November will rank among the brightest 
and the most notable of them all. I would now appeal to 
both the communities to sink all their minor domestic 
differences and present a solid united front for the realisa- 
tion of their common destiny within the Empire. Only 
the seeds having been sown, the seedlings have just sprouted- 
and for God’s sake let us not quarrel over the division of 
the crop which still demands our combined labour and 
attention before the harvest comes. What are special 
electorates and communal representations %vhen there is 
really no electoi’ate and no representation among a people?' 
What matters it' if DInshaw BduIJi Waeha or Siirendra 
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Isfatli' Banerjee or Muzar-ul-Haque were to represent ns- 
in oiir mtional Assembly? They are three in one and 
one in three. We fully remember what the great Tudhish’’ 
ihim said addressing the Kauravas and the Pmidmm,^ 
Making a different application of the noble saying of 
the wise and saintly Yudhishthira we may say that we may 
be five brothers on one side and a hundred brothers on the 
other, but in a common cause we are a hundred and 
brothers undivided and indivisible. 

Gentlemen, an ounce of fact is said to be w-orth a ton 
of theories and while we here are quarrelling over the liist 
principles of the problem, the Americans hay^a|tii6tly and 
speedily solved it in bhe Philippines. 

THE PHlLirPIXESf 

The Philippine Islands from ^l^r discovery by Lopez de 
Villalobos i]b.^ the reign of Philip, 6i Spain rvere under a form 
of despotic g<|^^nnent compr^^'d to which the despotism of 
.John blessing. The archipelago- 

is inhabited by a of people speaking different 

languages and observing different forms of religion of the 
most primitive type. The Negritoes, the Negroes, the 
Panayas, the Mindanos, a dark woolly people, Indonassians, 
the Malayans, the Chinese, the Spaniards and ' a number 
of non-descripts inhabit the islands. Of ancient civilisation 
and tradition these people have none, while as to their 
enlightenment and culture the world has heard nothing. 
The Americans conquered the islands in 1898 and the only 
claim of the people to the consideration of their liberators 
was that they had at first formed themselves into a band 
of insurgents under the leadership of an ambitious man 
named Aguinaldo who afterwards aspired to expel their , 
benefactors. A provisional Government was, however, soon 
established by the Americans and peace restorCfd in the 
country. Quite recently a proposal was brooglit forward 
in the House of Eepresentatives of the United States for 
the granting of Home, Buie .to the Philippines .and in the 
discussion which followed some maintained that it should 
be, ^accomplished in two years, some in four yejirs, while 
. others held that there should be no time limit ; but all 
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agreed tbafc the islanders must be given their freedom and 
the archipelago should not form a permanent appen age to 
the United States which since the Civil War had positively 
refused to go in for territorial aggrandisement even in the 
face of the splendid opportunities which the i?7ew World 
presented to4hem. The last resolution was carried ; and 
the American Governor, in addressing the Phiiippinos on 
the occasion of granting them a substantial majority in the 
Legislative Assemblies in 1913 said : — 

We regard ourselves as trustees, acting not for the advantage 
of the United States, but for the benefit of the people of the 
Philippines, Every step wo take will be taken with a view to the 
independence of the /elands and as a preparation for that indepen- 
dence. The adniinistrat^ion will take one step at once. It wdll give 
to the native citizens of islands a majority in the Commission 
and thus in the Upper as -sveiM as in the Lower House of the Legis- 
lature We place within your reach the instruments of 

redemption. The door of opporli^^unifcy stands open, and the event, 
under Providence is in your hands,' . The triumph ia as great for 
us as it is for you. ' 

Xoble words these and nobly hdxye the Americans come 
forward to fulfil them. As a result o'j^ this announcement 
the following measures have been introduced. 

The Central Government in the Ptiilippines is composed 
of the Governor- General, who is the Ohief executive and 
president of the Philippine Commission, and eight Com- 
missionei's, three Americans and five Phiiippinos. The 
Philippine Commission eonstitutes the Upper House and 
the elective Philippine Assembly the. Lower House of the 
.Legislative body. The members of the Assembly hold 
otfice for four years, and the Legislature elects two Resi- 
dent Cvimmissioners to the United Sta.tes, who hold office 
for the same term. These are members of the United 
States' House of Representatives with a voice, but not 
a vote. The islands are divided into 36 provinces of 
which 31 are regular and the rest special. The Govern- 
ment of each of the regular provinces is vested in a 
provincial board composed of a Governor and two vocals. 
The Governor is the chief executive of the province and 
presiding officer of the board. He and the vocals of 
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the board are all elected by popular vote* The Government 
of towns is practically autonomous, the officials being 
elected by. the qualified voters of the municipalities and 
serving for four years. The Jones’ Bill of Iiidependence ^ 
introduced in the United States Legislature proposed to 
confer complete independence on the Philippinos not later 
than four years from the passing of the Bill. In place of 
the present Philippine Commission, which is abolished, the 
Philippinos are to elect a Senate, The House is already 
elected by the people, and with the election of the Senate, 
the electorate is to be increased by about 600, 000* As 
about 200,000 Philippinos vote now the new law will grant 
voting rights to about 800,000. The office of Governor- 
General is retained and there is to be a Yice-Governor, an 
American whose duties ai'e to be fixed by the Governor- 
GeneraL The functions of the Legislature are liiiiited so 
as to provide that the coinage, currency and immigration 
laws shall not be made without the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Finally, all Americans residing 
in the Islands who desire to vote must become citizens of 
the Islands. The Bepiiblican points out also that the 
preamble of the bill fixes no specific date for the granting 
of independence, but simply state that it has always been 
the purpose of the people of the United States to withdraw 
their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognise their independence as soon as a suitable govern- 
ment can be established therein. Therefore, as Justly 
pointed out by^ the Indian Patriot : 

enlarged powers of self-government are granted in order that®, 
by the use and exercise of popular franchise and governnientai 
■powers, they may the better be prepared fully to assume the 
responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges of complete inclepen- 
denee. 

' Thus a complete autonomous federal government has 
already been established in the islands in wiiich the Pliilip- 
pinos largely preponderate over the Americans and in which 
the actual administration has been substantially tiiinsf erred 
to them. There is no bureaucracy in the Philippiiies, nor 
a Jingo press there. No, there is no ruler and ruled, no 
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-sedition and no internments. Self-Government has esta- 
blished a reign of peace and contentment. Every Philip- 
pi no is now a free citizen unemasoulated by the operation 
of any Arms Act and unfettered by any Press Law. Are 
the arm-chair critics who so lavishly indulge in abusing the 
Indian Nationalists for their “extravagant hopes” and 
“ unrealisable demands ” prepared to give any explanation 
of this phenomenal progress of the Philippines under the 
suzerainty of America ? What is the difterence between 
the Union Jack and the Star and the^ Stripes ? Let Sir 
William Wedderburn, who was as distinguished a member 
of the Indian Civil Service as his views have always com- 
manded respect for their sobriety, soundness and modera- 
tion, answer. Sir William, commenting on the question of 
Self-Government as viewed on a reference to the Philip- 
pines, pertinently asks : — 

Can anybody show valid cause why this good example (of 
America) should not be followed by the British Government with 
regard to India ? Are the Philippinos in any respect superior to 
the people of India ? Or, is it that the British people are mterior 
to the Americans in love of principle and moral courage ? 

We pause for a reply as to which of the alternatives is 
‘Correct. Sir William then adds : — 

The problem in India is much simpler, for India does not ask 
for a termination of the British connection, bub I can say with 
certainty that among our best friends in India there exists grave 
disquiet produced by the silence of the Government regarding 
their future policy, accompanied by irritating retrogressive legisla- 
tion in Parliament and fresh activity of police repression in India. 

If the Philippinos have developed an instinct for 
Self-Government within 18 years, no amount of reasoning 
or argument can satisfy the Indian mind that the Hindus, 
the Mahomedans, the Parsis and the Ohristians of India 
have not made even a near approach to it within 160 years 
and if they are not yet fit for self-government, I despair of 
a time when they may be so. 

AMENDMENT OP CONSTITUTION. 

There is yet another question which ought to be clearly 
understood in connection with our demand for Self-Govem- 
.ment. Is it any appreciable increase in our share in the 
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-administration that we deman the permanent basis of 

the present system of government ? Or is it a thorough 
change in the constitution irrespective of all considerations 
of larger employment of the children of the soil in the 
public services ? To be more explicit, let us put the c]ueS“ 
tion in its naked form. Supposing the Public Service 
Oommission, whose report is still a sealed book -to the peo- 
ple of this country, have recommended that no less than 
one-half or even two-thirds of the appointments in the 
different civil services should be filled up by Indians, but 
that the present bureaucracy must always continue to be in 
power, would such a recommendation, even if accepted by 
the Government, satisfy Indian aspirations ? I know the 
answer will be in the negative. Such an arrangement will 
only serve to add a number of Indian bureaucrats without 
adding a bit to the powers and privileges of the people, and 
there would not be much to choose between the present 
bureaucracy and its proposed substitute. It is the system 
and not the personnel of the administration from which the 
people suffer. It is the rotten soil that breeds rank weeds. 
Ifc is only a radical change in the form and constitixtion of 
the Government however slow or tentative in its charactei’, 
but steady and continuous in its development, that can 
satisfy the growing spirit of the Indian people and remove 
their grievances. If the British Parliament were after the 
war to hold in one hand a very high percentage of the 
public employments and a small modicum of real Self- 
Government in the other and to ask India to choose bet- 
ween the two, I am sure, she would unhesitatingly grasp 
the one and let go the other. 

AHABGHY ANP REPEESSIOX. 

Gentlemen, the new spirit to which I have already 
■referred frankly refuses to believe in the liberalisation of a 
bureaucratic administration. The spirit is common both to 
the young' and the old with this difference only that, 
the old would proceed cautiously and steadily, the young are 
moved by the enthusiastio ardour natural to their age. If the 
Congi’ess' ' has so far persistently advanced the claims of the 
people to a larger share in the various public servi,ces, i.t 
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Has doae SO more from an economic point of view than 
for the satisfaction of its demands for a national govern- 
ment. Irresponsible critics who denounce the new spirit 
ought to remember that it is not a sudden and abnormal 
growth in the Indian mind. It has appeared in Bgyptp 
in Turkey, in Persia and in China and in fact in 
every country where autocratic rule has prevailed. All 
these countries have undergone the baoimering pro- 
cess and everywhere hammering has served only to 
beat soft metals into hard ones. Anarchism and 
lawlessness have, in all these countries, followed in the 
wake of misrule, 

the appearance of anarchism in the land has been a 
source of the deepest concern to the Government and the 
people alike. Both are interested in its eradication, alike 
for the ends of peaceful government and the progressive 
development of the country on constitutional lines. But 
we must know what the disease is before we can apply the 
remedy. Anarchism has its roots deep in economic and 
political conditions. One asks how is that free countries 
like England and France or America are free from this 
taint. There the blessings of freedom, of industrial progress 
and of peace and contentment which follow in their train 
reign over the land. Let those great blessings be ours and 
anarchism will disappear. It is of Western origin. It is 
an excrescence which ought to disappear with healing 
measures calculated to defuse broadcast the blessings of 
political contentment and of material prosperity. By all’ 
means punish evil-doers and iniquitous breakers of the 
law who commit wanton assaults on the lives and properties 
of their fellow-countrymen. But repression is not the true 
remedy. Eepression when unwisely enforced and against 
the sober sense and Judgement of the community must 
aggravate the situation and strengthen those forces of 
discontent which are the breeding ground of anarchism. 
*‘The sovereign remedy for public distempers,’’ says Burke, 
is conciliation and not coercion, for though coercion may 
succeed for a time it always leaves room for coercing 
again.” A sufficient trial has been given to the orthodox 
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luetliod of the bureaucracy and the Congress urges that-, 
the other method should now be tried . 

THE ASSURANCES. ^ , 

Gentlemen, we are roundly charged with revelling in 
» extravagant hopes” and indulging in unrealisable- 
demands.” But we have long refused to profit by the 
very friendly and eminently practical suggestions of those 
whose only claim to be regarded as Statesmcm or Englisk- 
man consists in the proud names which they have like the 
“ bogus medical degrees ” assumed for themseh'’es. We do 
not judge the great British nation by specimens of this 
kind who do not honour to the English name. If we had 
done that the Congress would have long ago wound up its 
business and gone into voluntary Ii<^uidation, The 
descendants of Howard and Wilberforce, of Burke and 
Bright, of Macaulay and Maine, and of Canning and Ripon 
are not yet extinct. It is a nation of giants who refuse to 
tolerate injustice and perpetuate serfdom wherever they 
may exist, if only they are satisfied of their existence, and 
who possess a responsive heart to the call of freedom. It 
has been trulj’' said that it is not Britain's heart, but 
Britain’s ear, that has been so long deaf to the wail that 
has been raised in this countr}^. But the din of war has 
risen above all and the thrilling demonstrations of India’s 
fidelity to the British connection have disabused many a 
robust mind in England of the hobgoblin stories to \vhich 
they have been so lavishly treated in the past ; and Liberals 
and Conservatives have, therefore, with equal emphasis 
come to recognise as rational what has been denounced as 
** extravagant hopes ” and unrealisable demands ” of the 
Indian people. Let us recall to-day only a few of the 
many assurances that have been given to India by some 
of the responsible ministers and men who are now guiding, 
the'destimes of the Empire. 

- The Times, the leading organ of conservative opinion ■ 
in England, has,, been struck with the unexpected demons- 
tration. in 'India and 'frankly. .ad.mitted that the Indiai’j 
problem must be henceforth looked at from a cliflerent 
point of view. 

81 , 
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"'‘On our part,” says the great journal, ‘‘ when we have 
settled account with the enemy, India must be allowed a 
more ample place in the councils of the Empire.’’ Both 
Mr. Montagu and Mr. Roberts, as tinder- Secretary for 
India, have from time to time expressed themselves in no 
uncertain voice as to the correct lines upon which the 
Indian administration requires to be revised and modified, 
Mr. Montagu’s honest interpretation of Lord Hardinge’s 
Despatch of August 1911 is well-known, while Mr. Roberts 
speaking from his place in the House of Commons has 
frankly acknowledged that with the intellectual classes in 
India this outburst of loyalty is a reasoned sentiment 
based upon considerations of enlightened self-interest, and 
has at the same time asked the British public to alter 
“ the angle of vision ” in their perspective of the Indian 
problem. Following the Times, the Eeview of Revieios has, 
in one of its latest numbers, fairly admitted that 

India to-day occupies a higher pface in the Empire than ever 
heEore and has materially advanced her claims towards Self» 
<]rOvernment, and it is inveitable that, after the war, her outstand- 
ing demands should receive the most sympathetic considerations. 
We have, (the Review adds), made promises of Self-Government 
to Egypt, and it is inconceivable that we should deny the same 
privileges to India. At present India is not pressing her claim, 
but patiently awaits her just due, not as a reward, but as a right 
which her conduct has shown her worthy of possessing. 

Lord Haldane who till recently occupied a commanding 
position in the Cabinet said ; — 

The Indian soldiers were fighting for the liberties of humanity, 
much as we oursehes. India had given her lives and treasures 
in humanity’s great cause, hence things could not be left as they 
were. We had been thrown together in the mighty struggle and 
had been made to realise our oneness, so producing relations 
between India and England which did dot exist before. Our 
"victory would be victory for the Empire as a whole and could not 
fail to raise it to a higher level. 

Then, at a recent meeting held at Guildhall at the 
instance of the Lord Mayor, Mr. Asquith the Premier and 
Mr. Bonar Law the erstwhile leader of the Opposition, and 
‘both now united in coalition ministry, have given a Joint 
pledge for the readjustment of India’s position in the 
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councils of the Empire after the war is over. But^^to- 
•quote the words of Mr. Bonar Law, why the thing 
sliould not be done “ while the metal was still glowing 
red-hot from the furnace of the war’" and the promis- 
ed , rewards of India's comradeship and co-operation 
should be all relegated to the indefinite future and not 
'one. of them even shadowed forth in the present programme 
of ■ the Imperial Government, seems to be inexplicable* 
‘Quite recently Lord Chelmsford is reported to have said 
that : 

The war, by giving India an opporfcuaifcy to show its practical 
importance to the Empire, had stirred Indian aspirations tor deve** 
lopmenta. politically and eeonomiea!ly» It would be bis endeavour 
to secure a practical response to this new desire for progress* 

His Lordship is said to have added; 

" ' My task is to guard India from cramping influences of' unlua 
•conservatism equally with unpractical revolutionary tendeneiest 

; Now, are these men of less authority, . foresight and 
responsibility than the members of the Indian bureaucracy 
or its exponents in the Anglo-Indian Press who are ever. 
'SO loud and positive in denouncing our claims ? Or, ■ are 
these assurances all a hoax intended to delude the Indian, 
mind ? We positively refuse to accept any such view which 
would be a gross calumny on the great British nation, ’ We 
have much greater confidence in British statesmanship which 
may have blundered in many places but has failed no- 
where. Gentlemen, we indulge in no gloomy anticipations ; 
hut we shudder to contemplate the serious efiect which the 
nonfulfilment of these pledges- is likely to produce in the 
minds of the Indian public. -The Partition of Bengal which 
was after all a- provincial question brought in its trail an 
•outburst of discontent which like wiid-fire spread through- 
'out the whole country and necessitated a full brigade of re- 
•pressive measures to put it down, although its mouldering 
•sparks are not yet fully extinct, knd how wide-spread and 
far-reaching must be the unrest .'which is sure to follow a 
'light-hearted treatment of these solemn pledges and assur- 
ances upon which the people' have so firmly and so conlM- 
ently built their future hopes of advancement ? God forbid 
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that such a calamity should befall India. As loyal subjects 
of His Majesty we of the Congress deem it our duty to tell’ 
all whom it may concern not to treat the Indian problem 
after the war as lightly as some irresponsible and mischie- 
vous critics are evidently disposed to do. Already a sub» 
dued note of the “ scrap of paper ” has been raised in cer- 
tain quarters. The Charter Act of 1833, the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation of 1858 and the two gracious messages of King 
Edward VII and George Y still remain unredeemed, and 
it would be no wise statesmanship to add to the burden of 
unredeemed pledges. England has been drawn into the* 
vortex of a titanic struggle for the deliverance of Belgium 
and Serbia. God grant, she may come out with her brave 
Allies completely triumphant in her heroic efforts. She has, . 
however, a much greater stake in India and India has a 
much greater claim to her consideration. Let us hope she 
will not fail to be at least as just as she is generous. After 
the war is over a complete readjustment of the Empire 
will have to be made ; all its component parts will have to 
be co-ordinated and harmonised with one another and with 
the parent state, India alone cannot be left out of this- 
programme. She must be admitted into common and equal 
partnership with the colonies on terms of equal rights and 
obligations of the Empire, enjoying equal laws and equal 
rights of British citizenship throughout that Empire. The 
collar of a dependency should be removed from her neck 
and the coronet of an autonomous, self-governing state 
placed upon her head. What a glorious federation it 
would then be, more glorious than that of the Homan 
Empire or of any that the world has yet seen, England 
would do well to remember in her own interest that she 
cannot maintain a condition of perpetual pupilage any- 
where within her world- wide possessions without slowly 
and imperceptibly innoculating herself with its poison in 
her own home. Demoralisation in one part of a body 
however remote must inevitably result, if not remedied, in 
the ultimate deterioration of the whole system » Present 
experience has shown that for greater cohesion and 
^solidarity of the Empire its component parts must be 
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brought into: closer touch and more intimate relations 
between one another and the mother country. India alone 
•43annot 'be excluded from equal consideration in the coming 
-readjustment, for if she were to be so excluded India’s 
position is sure to be worse than even at present. If 'the 
colonies are allowed a representation in the federal council 
of the Empire they will undoubtedly have a voice in the 
administration of India and for aught we know, their 
representative may so rnebi mes find a place in the cabinet 
and also become the Secretary of State for India. If 
India is denied such representation she will be further 
degraded as being subject also to the colonies. There is 
a seiuous danger in admitting the colonies to a participa- 
tion in determining the policy that is to be followed in 
relation to India for the colonial mind is saturated with 
the colour prejudice which would thus be rellected in the 
'Oovernment of India. Such a change in the “ angle of 
vision” w-ould be dreadful to^contemplate. If the equilibrium 
of the Empire is to be maintained, India must also be 
thrown into the scale : She must be freely admitted into 
the partnership and given a free constitution like that of 
the self-governing dominions and a fair representation in 
'the federal council along wfith the colonies. 

OUE DEMANDS, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now propose as a summary 
to the foregoing discussions to submit a few “daring and 
impertinent ” proposals for the consideration of the 
‘government both in England as well as in India. A 
memorandum presented by nineteen members of the 
■'Supreme Legislative Council has met with the eiiticisins 
■of both sides. Some have regarded it as premature and 
falling short of our demands, while others have denounced 
•it as extravagant. The circumstances which brought 
'about the submission of this memorandum have already 
been- explained to the public; while, as I read it, this 
.memorandum represents neither the iixeducible mininuim 
'iior the unenhanciWe -maximum' of our demands ; nor do 
I.. understand the signatories to-- it to mean that their 
iproposals are to be -'Caaied out on the morning following; 
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the day on which the Treaty of Berlin may be signed. 
Th,e signatories to the memorandum have, however, done- 
me one great service. They have borne the brunt of the 
fusilade and made my passage less difficult, so as to- 
enable me to press forward unnoticed under cover 
of their fire. As to the other side of the shield, our misfor- 
tune is that we are unable to see vrhere the extravagance 
comes in. We have no superfluities in any. direction and^ 
for such a people as ourselves to indulge in extravagance- 
seems to be out of the question. Extravagance may seize 
the minds of those who have got enough and to spare. 
However that may be, here are our demands which God 
willing are bound to be fulfilled at no distant date. 

1 . India must cease to be a dependency and be raised' 
to the status of a self-governing state as an equal partnei" 
with equal rights and responsibilities as an independent 
unit of the Empire, 

2. In any scheme of readjustment after the war,. 
India should have a fair representation in the Federal- 
Council like the Colonies of the Empire. 

3. India must be governed from Delhi and Simla, 
and not from Whitehall or Downing Street. The Council 
of the Secretary of State should be either abolished or its* 
constitution so modified as to admit of substantial Indian 
representation on it. Of the two Under- Secretaries of 
State for India one should be an Indian and the salaries of 
the Secretary of State should be placed on the British 
estimates as in the case of the Secretary for the ColonieS'.. 
The Secretary of State for India should, however, have no 
more powers over the Government of India than those- 
exercised by the Secretary for the Colonies in the case of 
the Dominions. India must have complete autonomy,, 
financial, legislative as well as administrative. 

4. The Government of India is the most vital point 
in the proposed reforms. It is the fountain head of all the 
local administrations and unless we can ensure its progres- 
sive character, any efiective reform of the local governments 
would be impossible. For this the Services should be com- 
pletely separated from the State, and no member of any- 
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service should be a member of the Government. Tbe* 
knowledge and experience of competent members of a 
service may be utilised in the departments, but they shoulcl 
not be allowed to be members of the Executive Council 
or the Cabinet of the Government itself. 

5. The Executive Government of India should vest 
in the Governor- General with a number of ministers not 
less than one half of whom should be Indians elected by 
the elected non- official Indian members of the Supreme- 
Legislative Council. These members should hold office for 
five years. Thus this ministry of the Yiceroy will possess 
the composite character of a parliamentary and non-parlia- 
mentary cabinet, 

6. The Upper House of Eepresentatives in Canada is 
composed of 90 members. The Supreme Legislative 
Council in India should consist of at least 150 members. 
These members should be all elected. But for the transi- 
tory period, one-fifth may be appointed by the cabinet, not 
more than one-fourth of whom may be officials. 

7. The annual Budget should be introduced into the 
Legislative Council like money bills, and except the mili- 
tary estimates, the entire Budget should be subject to the* 
vote of the Council. 

8. The Provincial Governments should be perfectly 
autonomous, each Province developing and enjoying its own* 
resources, subject only to a contribution towards the main- 
tenance of the Supreme Government. 

9. A Provincial administration should be vested, as 
in the ease of the Supreme Government, in a Governor 
with a cabinet not less than one half of whom should be 
Indians elected by the non-official elected Indian members 
of its Legislative Council. 

10. The Provincial Legislative Council should, in the 
case of a major province, consist of 100 membeis and in the 
ease of a minor province T5 members*' all of whom shoiild 
be elected by the people and each district must have at 
least one representative of its own,' For the transitory 
/period there should of course be the same conditions and 
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restrictions as in the case of the Supreme Legislative 
/Council. 

11. As the executive and the legislative functions 
are to be separated, so there must be complete separation 
of the judicial from the executive functions of the State. 
The judicial administration, whether civil or criminal, 
should be wholly vested in the High Courts both as regards 
control as well as the pay, prospect and promotion of its 
officers. The High Courts should be subordinate only to 
ijhe Supreme Government, 

12. The Arms Act should be repealed or so modified 
as to place the Indians exactly on the same footing with 
the Europeans and Eurasians. The Press Act should be 
removed from the Statute Book and all the repressive 
measures withdrawn. 

13. India should have a national militia to which all 
the races should be eligible under proper safeguards and 
they should be allowe<l to volunteer themselves under such 
conditions as may be found necessary for the maintenance 
of efficiency and discipline. The Commissioned ranks in the 
army should be thrown open to His Majesty’s Indian 
^subjects. 

14. A full measure of local self-government should 
be immediately granted throughout the country, and the 
•corporations of the Presidency towns, the District and the 
Taluk boards and the district municipal corporations should 
be made perfectly self-governing bodies with elected mem- 
bers and elected chairmen of their own. They should be 
freed from all official control except such as may be 
legally exercised b)’' the Government direct. 

15. Mass education should be made free and com- 
pulsory. Suitable provision should also be made for the 
development and encouragement of indigenous industries. 

The above is a summary of our demands. We do not 
‘Bx any time-limit, for the duration of the war is uncertain 
and there must be a transitory period through which the 
process must pass. But if we fix no time-limit, we agree 
to no indefinite postponement either. Some of these pro- 
posals can and ought to be immediately carried out and 
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there is, no reason why they should wait for the termina- 
tion of the war ; while there are others which cannot of 
course be settled until the time for the readjustment of 
the Empire arrives ; but we must be distinctly understood 
to maintain that this period should not be treated as a 
further extension granted to the present system of adminis- 
tration and its methods. There must be henceforth a 
distinct tendency visible in every branch of the adinioistra- 
tion to conciliate the people and inspire trust and confidence 
in the future policy of the Government. As words without 
thoughts never to heaven go, so promises witliout per- 
formance and sympathy without action can never touch 
the hearts of a people. Patience has often been pre- 
scribed as the sovereign remedy for all distempers ; but 
it cannot be denied that when the most skilful physician 
is unable for a long time to show an}’- sign of improvement 
and on the contrary there are continued symptoms of 
aggravation, a suspicion naturally may arise in the mind of 
the patient as to the skill of the physician or the efiicacy of 
his methods. On our part, gentlemen, we must be 
content to ascend 

STEP BY STEP. 

It is no argument to say that you have long acquired 
the capacity to make the ascent. You might have ten 
years before safely tried the experiment ; but it does not 
follow that you can, therefore, cover ten steps or even two 
steps at a time. Whenever you have to ascend you must 
begin from the base and rise steadily and cautiously up- 
wards. Of course it would be no progress if you gain one 
step and lose two. Doubtless we ought carefully to see 
that we lose no. ground and then even if our progress be 
slow we may be sure of reaching our destined goal. 

THE BRITISH C03J[MITTEE. 

Gentlemen, _ one word about our British agency in 
London. It is perfectly superfluous for me to point out 
that no business concern can be successfully carried on 
without a well- equipped and efficient agency at its princi- 
pal place of business. In England is the rejil seat 
of power and the battle of India must be fought on 
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the British soil. Though it is we who must fight it out 5, 
we must have the British public as our ally. That public- 
must be informed and influenced so as to enable it to come* 
to a correct judgment of our case. There is an erroneous- 
impression in certain quarters that as our grievances are* 
so numerous and so palpable they must be known to the* 
British people also. But who is there to carry your 
message to England ? You certainly cannot expect Eeuter' 
to do it. You certainly do not believe that retired Anglo- 
Indians will proclaim their own defects and shortcomings. 
On the contrary there are the standing official reports 
always to present a roseate view of the administration j. 
taking credit for whatever is good, throwing the entire 
blame for all that is bad on your shoulders and justifying 
all sorts of repressive measures. The British public in 
their ignorance easily swallow all these exparte cock-and- 
bull stories and consider the Indian administration to be* 
a perfect IJtopia. So you must have a counsel of your 
own to represent your case before the great tribunal 
of public opinion in Great Britain if you do not wish 
judgment to go against you by default. Sir William 
Wedderburn is performing this function at no small 
sacrifice to himself, India cannot repay the deep debt 
which she owes to him and his colleagues on the British • 
Committee, and the poet^s words are her only satisfaction 
that a grateful mind by owing owes not, but alwayS' 
remains indebted and discharged. Mr. H. E. A. Cotton^ 
the worthy son of a worthy father, following in the- 
foot-steps of his illustrious parent, has been doing 
yeoman service to India. The British Committee and* 
its sole organ India must be maintained at all costs- 
if we are to carry on our operations at the vital 
front. It has always seemed to me of the utmost 
importance to associate with the British Committee 
at least one competent Indian permanently located 
in England. The great services rendered there some years 
back by the late Mr, W. C. Bonner jee and recently by our* 
distinguished countryman Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta 
ought to be an object lesson to us. But for ail these a 
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permanent Congress Fund is an imperative necessity. Tlie 
granting of small doles by the Congress every year which 
are always larger in their arrears than in their payments 
and the undignified spectacle of one of the leaders every 
year extending his beggarly Brahmanical hand for such 
pittance is not the way of pratical men engaged in practical 
business. There is no dearth of men who are rolling in 
the superfluities of their unearned heritages. Large sums 
of money are still spent throughout the country in mere 
shows and ceremonies of the most temporary interest ; and 
if we cannot even raise so much as twice a couple of lakhs 
of rupees for the uplifting of the natioBj then are we 
rightly treated by our rulers as an inferior race and twit- 
ted by our critics as mere men of words indulging in 
extravagant hopes ” and “ unrealisable demands/’ 

CONCLUSION. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am afraid I have exhausted 
your patience although I have failed to exhaust my theme. 
My last words are to those bright young faces whom 
I see before me. My dear young friends and country 
men, you are our hostages to posterity. Every genera- 
tion has a perpetual devolution and succession of 
rights and responsibilities : The acquisition of one 
generation becomes the heritage of the next, and it is the 
duty of each geneiation not only to enjoy what it receives 
from its predecessor, but also to transmit its heritage 
consolidated, augmented and improved to the one coming 
after it. Many of those who preceded you in this national 
struggle have been gathered to their fathers, w'hile those 
^who are still in the field belong to a fast vanishing genera- 
tion. You ought now to press forward to take their 
place and hold aloft the banner which is drooping from 
their sinking hand. Like the mother of the Grachii India,, 
■poor India, shorn of her prestine grandeur and glory has 
•only to' boast of f/ouns her ‘‘precious Jewels/’ Bemember 
of what great nation you are born. It wm for you that in 
the, early morning of the world the Vedms w^ere revealed 
and in a later period democratic Islam came with the 
and .the practical Farsi with the Zmd Aresia, 
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Yours is the heritage of three of the most ancient 
civilisations of the world which have formed as it were a 
glorious confluence of three streams in this sacred land of 
yours ; while to these in the dispensation of an inscrutible 
Providence, a fourth has recently been added to constitute 
&Sagara'-Sangama iov t}iB deliverance of your race. It 
was for y ou that Vyasa wrote and Valmihi sung, and it was 
for you th.2it Fatanjali evolved the loftiest of philosophies 
and the Geeta expounded the sublime mysteries of life. It 
was here that more than two thousand years ago Buddha 
Gautama^ the truest and greatest benefactor of mankind, 
flrst taught the doctrine of universal brotherhood of 
men, which now sways the minds of one-flfth of the 
population of this habitable globe ; and it was here that five 
hundred years ago Sree Chaitanya preached the gospel 
of love, fraternity and equality from the banks of the 
Ganges to the banks of the Narbbudda ; and now modern 
civilisation is prostituting science, filling the air, land and 
water with deadly engines for the destruction of God’s 
creation. But let us not be great only in the worship of a 
great past. A mighty wave of changes is surging through* 
out this world and India is passing through a momentous 
transition. • Her future is in your hands : You can either 
make or mar that future. If I were asked, v/hat was the 
first demand of the Motherland upon her children at this 
juncture, I would unhesitatingly answer that it is Patrio* 
tism. And the second ? — Patriotism. And the third ? — 
Patriotism. I do not mean that morbid sentiment which 
rises like a rocket and falls like a stone; not that sentiment 
which takes a man off his feet and lands him in disasters ; 
not that sentiment which panders to passion and does not 
appeal to reason ; but I mean that supreme virtue which 
enlightens the head and ennobles the heart, and under the 
heavenly inspiration of which a man forgets his self and 
merges his individuality, like a drop in an ocean, in the 
vast, all-absorbing interest of his country, feeding only on 
self-sacrifice and ever growing on what it feeds. To the 
Indian Nationalists their country must be their religion 
taught by no priests but by the beating hearts ’’ and Mr 
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weifare their common faith “ which makes the manj^ 
one.^’ Hushed be the whispers of jealousy and spite 
and silenced by the discord ent notes of rancorous dissen- 
sions amongst you. Sink ail your differences in a supreme ■ 
common cause. Unite and stand solidly shoulder to 
shoulder resolved either to conquer or to die, Or^ 
what is life worth if we cannot live like men ? Firm 
and resolute in your purpose, be always manly and 
dignified in j'our attitude and sober and cautious in your 
steps. Be loyal to your king and devoted to your country. 
Difficult as your task is, constitutional must be your 
method : There is no royal road to freedom, ileverses 
there must be, but reverses should only stiffen jour backs. 
Do not despair, for despair, is the keynote of failure. 
The pendulum may be swinging forward and backward ; 
but look up and see the hand of invisible Time is per- 
petually marking its progress on the dial of the destiny 
of your country. Above all, remember that nations are 
not born but made. They must grow from within but 
cannot be made to grow from withoxit. You must stand 
on your own legs and be prepai'ed to fight it out with heart 
within and God overhead. Dieii-et-Mo7i-D7'oit is the 
motto emblezoned on the British Coat of Arms and as 
citizens of the British Empire ‘ God and My Right * ought 
to be your watch-word and battle-cry in the bloodless 
revolution which is taking place in this country. Be 
ambitious but not proud ; be humble but aspire to a nobler, 
manlier and healthier life. What have you to boast of 
but your vanished glories ! You are Uitlanders in your 
own country. In the burning words of the Father' of, 
the Congress — 

What avail your wealth, your learniog, 

Empty titles, sordid trade ? 

True Self-rule were worth them all ! 

KatiORS by themselves are made 

BANBE MAT ARAM.. 
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President 

Number of 
.Delegates. 

1 

1885 

Bombay. 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. 

■ 72 

2 

1886 

Calcutta, 

„ Dadabhai NaoVoji 

434 

3 

1887 

Madras* 

„ Budruddin Tyabji ... 

607 

4 

1888 

Allahabad. 

„ George Yule 

1,248 

5 

1889 

Bombay, 

Sir William Wedderburn 

1,889 

6 

1890 

Calcutta. 

Mr. P. M. Mehta 

677 

7 

1891 

Nagpur. 

„ P. Ananda Charlu 

812 

8 

1892 

Allahabad. 

„ W. C. Bonnerjee 

625 

9 

1893 

Lahore. 

„ Dadabbai Naoroji 

867 

10 

1894 

Madras. 

„ Alfred Webb ... i 

1,163 

11 

1895 

Poona. 

„ Surendra Nath Banerjee 

1,584 

12 

1896 

Calcutta. 

„ Babimatullab Sayani 

784 

13 

1897 

Amraoti. 

„ C. Sankaran Nair 

692 

14 

1898 

Madras. 

„ A. M. Bose 

614 

IB- 

1899 

Lucknow, 

„ R. C. Butt 

739 

16 

1900 

Lahore. 

„ N. G, Cbandavarkar 

567 

17 

.1901 

Calcutta, 

,, D. E. Wacha 

896 

18 

1902 

Ahmedabad. 

,, Surendra Nath Banerjee 

471 

19 

1903 

Madras, 

„ Lai Mohan Gbose, 

, 538 

20 

1904 

Bombay, 

Sir Henry Cotton 

1 1,010 

21 

1905 

Benares. 

Mr. G. K. Gokhale 

756 

22 

1906 

Calcutta. 

„ Dadabbai Naoroji 

1,1563 

23 

1907 

Surat. 

I)r. RashBehary Gbose — Suspended. 

1,600 

23 

1908 

Madras. 

„ Rash Behary Gbose 

626 

24 

1909 

Lahore. 

Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya ... 

243 

25 

1910 

Allahabad. 

Sir William Wedderburn 

636 

26 

1911 

Calcutta.. 

Pundit Bishen Narayan Dhar ... 

446 

27 

1912 

Bankipore, 

Mr. R. N. Mudholkar 

207 

28 

1913 

Karachi. 

Nawab Syed Mahomed 

550 

29 

1914 

Madras. 

1 Mr. Bupendra Nath Basil 

866 

SO 

1915; 

Bombay* | 

Sir S. P. Sinha 

2,259 

31 i 

1916 1 

'Lucknow. I 

Hon, Amvica Charan Mazumdar. 

2,350 
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PLEASE NOTE CHANGE IN PRICES. 

IRDIAN POLITICAL LITERATURE. 

Montagu’s Indian Speeches, —A companion volume to 
*‘Morley"s Indian Speeches.” With an Index. Price 
Be. 1-8, To Subscribers of “I.B.” Re. 1-4, 

MorIev’$ Indian Speeches. — Crown 8vo„ Revised and en- 
larged. Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of Re. 1-4. 

What India Wants ; Autonomv within the Empire.— Bj 
G. A. Natesan. Foolscap 8vo. 144 Pages. As* 8. To Subs- 
cribers of the “Indian Review” As, 6, 

Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches and Writings.— Second 
Edition, An up-to-date, exhaustive and comprehensive 
collection. Rs. 3, To Subscribers of “LR.” Rs. 2-8, “ 

Gokhale’s Speeches.— A new and up-to-date edition. 
1,240 pages. Crown Octavo, with seven Portraits and 
an Index. Cloth bound. Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of 
The Indian Review Rs, 2-8, 

The Indian National Congress. — A new and up-to-date 
edition. Full text of all the Presidential Addresses, 
Resolutions, Portraits of all the Congress Presidents. 
Crown 8vo, Over 1,300 pages. With an Index. Rs, 4. 
To Subscribers of “I.R.” Rs. 3. 

Indian National Evolution. By Amviea Charan Muzum- 
dar. New Edn. Rs, 3. To Subscribers of “I. R Rs. 2-8. 

Rash Behari Ghose’s Speeches and Writings. Second 
Edition. Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of “I.R,” Re, One. 

King George’s Speeches on Indian Affairs, Price Re, One. 
To Subscribers of “1. R,” As. 12. 

Besant’s Speeches and Writings on Indian Ouestions: 
For India’s Uplift. — Second Edition ; new and up-to-date 
collection. By Mrs. Annie Besant, Price Re, 1-8, 
To Subscribers of “I.R.,” Re. 1-4, 

The Indian Demands,— A symposium on the Memoran- 
dum of the Nineteen and Speeches at the Congress and 
Moslem League on their Scheme of Self-Government for 
India. Contains valuable appendices. With an Introduc- 
tion by Mr. G. A. Natesan. Foolscap Svo., 288 Pages. 
Price Re. One. To Subscribers of ** 1. R,,” As, 12. 

The Swadeshi Movement, — A Symposium by Represent- 
ative Indians and Anglo-Indians, Second Edition: 
Re. 1-4 As, To Subscribers of ■“ I,R,” 'Bs, I. 
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doiigress IResoIuti'ons. 


FIRST C0NGRESS-1885-B0MBAY. 


ROYAL COMMISSION. 

I, That this Congress earnestly recommends that the proinfs- 
ed enquiry into the working of Indian Administration, here and la 
England, should be entrusted to a Royal Commission, the people of 
India being adequately represented thereon, and e?idenc6 takes 
both in India and in England. 

ABOLITION OF THE INDIA COUNCIL. 

II. That this Congress considers the abolition of the Couneil 
of the Secretary of State for India, as at present constituted, the 
necessary preliminary to all other reforms. 

EXPANSION OF LBGISLATIYE COUNCILS. 

& , 

pl. That this Congress considers the reform and expansion 
of the Supreme and existing Local Legislative Councils by the 
admission of a considerable proportion of elected members (and 
the creation of similar Councils for the N. W. Provinces and 
Oudh, and also for the Pan jab) essential ; and holds that all Bud- 
gets should be referred to these Councils for consideration, their 
members being moreover empowered to interpellate the Executive 
in regard to ail branches of the administration ; and that a Stand- 
ing Committee of the House of Commons should be constituted to 
receive and consider any formal protests that may be recorded by 
majorities of such Councils against the exercise by the Executive 
of the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling the deci- 
sion of such majorities, 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

IV, That in the opinion of this Congress the competitive ex- 
aminations now held in England, for first appointments in various 
civil departments of the public service, should, henceforth, m 
accordance with the views of the India Office Committee of ISfiO, be 
held simultaneously one in England and one In India, both being as. 
far as practicable identical in their nature, and those who compete 
in both countries being finally 'classified in one Hat according to- 
lucrit, and that the successful candidate in India should be sent to 
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England for fiirfcber study, and subjected there to such further 
examinations as may seem needful. Further, that ail other first 
appointments (excluding peonships, and the like) should be filled 
by competitive examinations held in India, under conditions eaicu- 
tated to secure such intellectual, moral, and physical qualifications 
as may be decided by Government to be necessary. Lastly that 
the maximum age of candidates for entrance into the Covenanted 
Civil Service be raised to not less than 23 years. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

V. That in the opinion of this Congress the proposed inereaso 
in the military expenditure of the Empire is unnecessary, and 
regard being had to the revenue of the empire and the existing 
circumstances of the country, excessive. 

VL That in the opinion of this Congress if the increased de- 
mands for military expenditure are not to be, as they ought to be, 
met by retrenchment, they ought to be met, firstly, by the reimpo- 
sition of the customs duties ; and secondly by the extension of the 
lieenea-tax to those classes of the community, official and non- 
official, at present exempted from it, care being taken that in the 
case of all classes a sufficiently high taxable minimum be 
maintained. And further, that this Congress is of opinion that 
Great Britain should extend an imperial guarantee to the Indian 
debt. 

ANNEXATION OF UPPER BURMA H. 

Vn. That this Congress deprecates the annexation of Upper 
Burma and considers that if the Government unfortunately decide 
•on annexation, the entire country of Burma should be separated 
from the Indian Vieeroyalty and constituted a Crown Colony, as 
distinct in all matters from the Government of this country as is 
-Ceylon. 

; CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS. 

VIII. That the resolutions passed by this Congress be communi- 
cated to the Political Associations in each province, and that these 
Associations be requested with the help of similar bodies and other v; 

agencies within their respective provinces to adopt such measures 
as they may consider calculated to advance the settlement of the 

various questions dealt with in these resolutions, 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

IX. That the Indian National Congress re-assemble next year 
In Calcutta, and sit on Tuesday, the 28th of December, 18S6, and 
the next succeeding days. 


SECOND CONGRESS- 1 886 -CALCUTTA. 


JUBIiiBE CONGRATULATIONS TO THE QUEEN- EMPRESS. ' 

1. That this Congreys of Delegates from all parte of Isiiia. da,. 
humbly offer its ^utifui and loyal congratulatious to Her, .Most 
■Gracious Majesty, the Queen .Empress, on the approaching 
eompletioo of' the' first half century of her memorable, beneficeni 
and glorious reign, and he»,rfilv wish her many,-^ many more, and 
liappy, years of rule over the great British Empire. 

.KEPRESKNTATIVB INSTITUTIONS, 
il. That this Congress regards with the deopesfc gyrjpathy, 
.and views with grave appreherision, the Increasing poverty of vatit 
numbers of the popiiIatJon of India- and (although aware Shat the 
Government Is not overlooking this ma^-ter and is contemplating 
certain, p-alliatives) desires to record its -fixed conviction that the 
introduction of Representative Institutions will prove owe of the 
■most important practical steps towards the amelioration of the 
condition of the people. 

EXPANSION -OB'’ LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS.' 

III. That this Congress do emphatically reaffirm the Tlrd' 
Resolution of the Congress of ' 1885, and distinctly declare its 
belief that the reform and expansion of the Coiioeil of the Go vernor- 
General .for making Laws and ’of the Provincial Legislative Co'im- 
cils therein suggested, have now foeeome essential alike in the 
interests of India and England. 

TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR COUNCIL REFORM,' 
iV. That this Congress is of opirvion that in giving practical 
effect to this essential reform, regard should be had (subject to 
such modiiiations as, on a mor.e detailed examination of the 
■■’tion, may commend themselves to the Govern men '&) t-o tlie princi- 
ples embodied in the following tentative suggestions : 

(1) The number of persons composing the Legislative 
Councils-, both Provincial and of the Governor-General, to be 
^materially increased. Not lass than one-half the Member,? of sireli 
-enlarged Councils to be eiaefced. Not more than one-foarth to be 
offieials having seats ex-offiHo in such Coiineiis, and not more 
'tha-n one-fourth to be .Members, official -or non-official, norjinated 
'by Go-vernmenfe. 

' ,-(2) The, right to elect members to the Provincial Canneils 
‘to be conferred ' only on those classes and member=j of the 
■community,, prinm facie, ^ capable of exoreiHiog it ' -visely ami 
.“independently. In Bengal and Bombay the Councillors :n\j ba 
-elected by the members of .M'unidpalities, Divstriefc Boards, Ciiam- 
bers of Comm.erec and the Uni-versifcies, or an electorate ru ly bo 
constituted of all persons 'possessing such {-lualillcatioug, ecliica- 
vlioiial and pecuniary, as ' may be deemed necessary. In 
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the Colwcillors may be elected either by District BoardSs Munici- 
palities, Chambers of Commerce and the University, or by Elec- 
toral Colleges composed of members partly elected by these bodies 
and partly nominated by Government. In the Horth-West Provin- 
ces ^d Oudh and in the Punjab, Councillors may be elected by an 
Electoral College composed of members elected by Municipal and 
District Boards and nominated, to an extent not exceeding one - 
sixth of the total number, by Government, it being understood that 
the same elective system now in force where Municipal Boards are 
concerned will be applied to District Boards, and the ^ right of 
electing members to these latter extended to the cultivating class. 
But whatever system be adopted (and the details must be worked 
out separately for each province) care must be taken that all sec- 
tions dc the community, and all great interests, are adeguately 
represented, 

(3) The elected Members of the Council of the Governor- 

General for making Laws, to be elected by the elected Members of 
the several Provincial Councils. ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

(4) Ko elected or nominated Member of any Council, to 
receive any salary or remuneration in virtue of such membership 
but any such Member, already in receipt of any Governmpt 
aalarv or allowance, to continue to draw the same unchanged during 
membership, and all the Members to be entitled to be reimburse^cl 
in any expenses incurred in travelling in connection with their 

All persons, resident in India, to be eligible for seats in 
Coimeil, whether as electees or nominees, without distinction of 
race creed, caste or colour. . , % 

(6) All legislative measures and all financial guestions, includ- 
ing all budgets, whether these involve new or enhanced taxation 
nr not to be necessarily submitted to and dealt with by these 
roimcils In the ease of all other branches of the administration, 
anv Member to be at liberty, after due notice, to put any questions 
bp sees fit to the ex-officio Members (or such one of these as may 
L specially charged with the supervision of the particular branch 
^ncerned) and to be entitled (except as hereinafter provided) to 
receive a reply to his question, together with copies of any papers 

reouisite for the thorugh comprehension of the subject, and on 

this reply the Gouneil to be at liberty to consider and discuss the 
roieafcion and record thereon such resolution as may appear fitting 
to the maiority. Provided that, if the subject in regard to which 
the eiKiuiry is made involves matters of Foreign policy, Military 
dispositions or strategy, or is otherwise of such a nature that, in 
the opinion of the Executive, the public interests would be maten- 
ally imperilled by the communication of the information asked 
for it shall be competent for them to instruct the ex-offlcto Mem- 
hers, or one of them, to^ reply accordingly, and decline to f urnisli 
the information asked, for. 
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( 7 ) The Executive ■ Government shall possess the power of " 
over-ruling the decision arrived at by the majority of the Council^ 
In every case in which, in its opinion, the public interests woiiM 
suferby'the acceptance of such decision ; but whenever this 
.power is exercised, a full exposition of the grounds on which this 
has been considered necessary, shall be published within oneniontli 
and in the ease of local Governments they shall report the eireiim* 
stances and explain their action to the Government of India, and 
in the ease of this latter, it shall report and explain to the Secretary 
of State ; and in any such case on a representation made through 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State by the ojer- 
ruled majority, it shall be competent to the Standing Commitlee 
of the House of Commons (recommended in the 3rd Resolution of 
last year’s Congress which this present Congress has ^ affirmed) to 
consider the matter, and call for any and all papers or information# 
and hear any persons on behalf of such majority or otherwise, and 
thereafter, if needful, report thereon to the full House, 

APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSION OP BN<;»UIE¥, 

V. That this Congress do invite all Public Bodies and all 
Associations throughout the country, humbly and earnestly, to 
entreat His Excellency the Viceroy to obtain the sanction of lier 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India to the appointment of a 
Commission, to enquire exhaustively into the best method of intro- 
ducing such a tentative form of Representative Institutions into 
India, as has been indicated in Resolutions HI of the past, and IV 
of the present year’s Congress. 

PUBLIC SERVICE. 

VI. That a Committee composed of the gentlemen named in 
the margin be appointed to consider the Public Services qhiestion 
and report thereon to this Congress, 

Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji (Bombay.) 

„ S. Subramania Iyer (Madras.) 

„ Peary Mohan Mukerji (Calcutta.) 

Mr® G. Subramania Iyer (Madras.) 

Babu Motilal Ghose (Calcutta.) 

„ Sureodars Nath Bannerji (Calcutta.) 

„ Gangaprasad Varma (Lucknow.) 

„ Ramkali Chaiidhuri (Benares ) 

„ Guru Prasad Sen (Patna.) 

Pandit Prannath (Lucknow.) 

Munshi Kashiprasad (Allahabad.) 

Nawab Reza AJi Ehan, (Lucknow.) 

Mr. Hamid Ali (Lucknow.) 

Lala Kanyalal (Amritsar.) 

EaoSaheb Gangadhar Kao Madhaw'diituavis (Nagpur.) 

Mr, Rahimtulla M® Sayani (Bombay,) 



■ J , , . ■ > CONGEESS^ EESOLTJTIOlJfS, 

-ADOPTION OF THE EEPORT ON THE PUBDXq SERYICE QUESTION. 

VII# That this Congress approves and adopts tlie reports* sub- 
.Diifcted by the Committee appointed by Resolution VI. 

: . EXTENSION OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

Vltl. That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has isow 
■arrived when the system of trial by Jury may be, safely extended 
into many parts of the eountry where it is not at present in force* 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

IX. That, In the opinion of this Congress, the inn ovatidn 
made in 1872 in the system of trial by jury, depriving the verdiets 
of Juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the eountry, and 

=»RFPORT. 

IVe, the Members of the Committee appointed by the Congress 
to submit a statement in eonneetion with the Public Service' 
question, have the honour to report that the following resolutions 
were i^nanimoiily adopted by us at a meeting held yesterday : 

1. That the open Competitive Examination be held simuh 
taneouslv both in India and in England. 

2. That the simultaneous examinations thus held foe equally* 
open to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

3. That the classified list be prepared according to merit, 

4. That the Congress expi’ess the hope that the Civil Service 
Commissioners will give fair consideration to Sanskrit and Arabic 
among the subjects of examination. 

5. That the age of candidates eligible for admission to the 
open Competitive Examination be not less than 19, or, as recom- 
mended by Sir C. Aitehison, more than 23 years. 

6. That simultaneous examinations being granted, the 
Statutory Civil Service be closed for first appointments. 

7. That the appointments in the Statutory Civil Service, 
under the existing rules, be still left open to the Blembers of the 
Uncovenaiited Service and to professional men of proved merit and 
ability. 

8. That all appointments requiring educational qualifications, 
other than covenanted first appointments, be filled by Competitive 
Examinations held in the different Provinces, and open in each 
Province to such natural-born subjects of H. M. only as are resi- 
dents thereof. 

These Resolutions, it is hoped, cover the main principles which 
underlie the questions set by the Public Service Commiseion, For - 
a more detailed consideration there was no time, 

(Sd). DaDABHAI HAOEOJI, 

^$0ih D€e,emhei\ 1886, 


PresicUnt of the Committee^^^ 
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tbaf-/ the pawerg ttien, for th« first time, vested io Sessjoiss Judges 
aud riigh'Gourts, of setting aside, verdicts of acquittals should foe 
at ouee withdrawn'. 

SUMBIARY JURISDl'CTION ACT OP ENGLAND AND 
THE INDIAN CODE OP PROCEDURE. 

X. That, in the opinion of this Congress, a provision, similar 
to that contained in the Summary Jurisdictioo Act of JEngland- 
(under which accused persons in serious eases have the option of 
demanding a committal to the Sessions Court), should ba intro- 
daeed into the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, enabling ac- 
cused persons, in warrant eases, to demand that, instead of being 
tried by the Magistrate, they be committed to the Court of Sessions, 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE PRO.M JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS. 

XI. That this Congress do place on record an expression of 
the universal eon vietioo, that a eompiete separation of cxt:eutive 
and judicial functions (such that in no ease the two functions 
shall be combined in the same officer) has become an urgent neces- 
sity, and that, in Its opinion, it behoves the Government to effect 
this separation without further delay, even though this should, in 
some Provinces, involve some extra expenditure. 

VOLUNTEERING. 

XII. That in view of the unsettled state of public affairs in 
Europe, and the immense assistance that the people of this country, 
if duly prepai’ed therefor, is capable of rendering to Great Britain 
in the event of any serious complications arising, this Congress do 
earnestly appeal to the Government to authorise (uncler such 
rules and restiietions as may to it seem fitting) a system of Volun- 
teering for the Indian inhabitants of the country/ such as may 
qualify them to support the Government, effectively, in any crisis, 

ORGANISATION. 

XIII. That standing Congress Committees be constituted at 
all important centres. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XIV. That the Third Indian Kfitional Congress assemble at 
Madras on the 2'7th of December 18S7, 

CONGIRESS RESOLUTIONS. 

XV. That copies of these Resolutions be forwarded to His 
Excellency' the Viceroy' In Council, with' the h urn bla requests, that 
he will cause the 1st Resolution to be submitted' in due eourio to 
Her Majesty the Queen JSmpress, that he will cause all the Resol ii- 
ti:On8 to be laid before Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
and that he himself will be graciously pleased,' in consultation with 
his colleagues, to accord them his best considemlion. 


THIRD CONGRESS- 1 881-MADRAS. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS, 

1. That a Committee be appointed, consisting of the gentle- 
mien (marginally enumerated*) to consider what rules, if any, now 
be usefully framed in regard to the constitution and working 
•of the Congress, with instructions to report thereon to the Con- 
gress, on the 30th instant. 

EXPANSION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS, 

IL That this Congress re-affirms the necessity for the er- 
pansion and reforms of the Council of the Governor-General for 
tmaking laws, and the Provincial liegislative Councils, already set 
forth in Resolutions III of the Congresses of 1885 and 1886, and 
expresses the earnest hope that the Government will no longer 
delay action in the direction of this essential reform. 

SEPARATION OP EXECUTIVE FROM JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS. 

III, That this Congress once again place on record an ex- 
pression of the universal conviction that a complete separation of 
the Executive and Judicial functions (such that in no ease the two 
functions shaU be combined in the same offi cer) has become an 
urgent necessity, and declares that, iu its opinion, it behoves the 
Government to effect this sep** rati *n, w.thout further delay, ev|» 
though this should, in some Provinces, involve some extra expen- 
diture. 

MILITARY SERVICE AND COLLEGES. 

IV, That in view of the loyalty of Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects, this Congress considers it desirable that the Queen s 
Proclamation should be given effect to ; that the Military Service 
in its higher grades should be practically opened to the natives of 
the country, and that the Government of India should establish 
Military Colleges in this country, whereat the natives of India, as 
defined' by Statute, may be educated and trained for a military 
career as officers of the Indian Army. 

* Messrs, hlam Josbi, Chandavarkar, Mir Humayun Jah 
Bahadur, Hajee Mahomed Abdul Shakoor Badsliaw Sahib, 
S. Subraraania Iyer, W. S. Gantz, Rangiah Naidu, Surendranath 
Bannerji, Trailokyanath Mitra, Kali Charan Bannerji, Gun 

Prasad Sen, Saligrara Singh, Uamkali Chaudhuri, Hafiz Abdii 
Rahim, Rampal Singh, Pandit Madan Moham, Ganga Prasai 
Varma, Bishen Narayen Dar, Hamid Ali. Murlidhar, Satyanani 
Agnihotri, M. H. Dhruva, W, C. Bonnerji, Norendranath ■ Sen, 
Eardley Norton, Joy Govind Shome, Iswari Lai Sire&r, G, Subra- 
mania Iyer, D, A. Khare, A. Saminalha Iyer, Sabapathy 
Mudaliar, A, O. Hume, C. Vijiya Raghava Chariar, Govind Biikali, 
Karandilrar. 
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INDIAN' VOLUNTEER CORPS. 

V, Xib&fe i® Tiow of til© uijsofctloci stAt© of public affairs in 
Europ*©. and the immense assistance that the people of this country 
if duly prepared therefor, are capable of rendering to Great Britain 
in the event of any serious eomplieations arising, this Congress 
one© again earnestly appeals to the Government to authorise 
(under such rules and restietions, as may to it seem 'fitting,)' a 
system of vohmteering for the Indian inhabitants of the coun* 
try, such as may qualify them to support the Government, effec- 
tively, in any crisis. 

RAISING THE TAXABLE MINIMUM OF INCOME TAX. 

VL That as the administration of the Income-Ta'x., especially 
as regards incomes below Ks. 1,000^ has proved extremely unsatis- 
factory, it is essential, in the opinion of the Congress, that the tax- 
able minimum be raised to Ks. 1,000, the loss of revenue thus in- 
volved, being made good, and further financial difiieolties, if any, 
met, by reductions in the existing public expenditure, or, should 
this prove impossible, by the re-imposition of an import duty on, 
the finer classes of cotton goods. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

VII. That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is 
desirable that the Government be moved to elaborate a system of 
Technical Education, suitable to the condition of the country, to 
encourage indigenous mnnufaetures by a more strict observance of 
the orders, already existing, in regard to utilising such manufac- 
tures for State purposes, and to employ more extensively, than at 
present, the skill and talents of the people of the country. 

REPEAL OF THE ARMS ACT, 

VI n. That in view of the loyalty of the people, the hard- 
ships which the present Arms Act (XI of 1878) causes, and the 
unmerited slur which it costs upon the people ot this country, the 
Government be moved so to modify the provisions of Chapter IV 
and, if necessary, other portions of the said Act, as shall enabi© all 
persons to possess and wear arms, unless debarred therefrom^ 
either as individuals or members of particular eommiinlties or 
classes, by the orders of the Government of India (or any local 
authori'ty empowered by the Government of India on that behalf) 
for reasons to be recorded in writing and duly published. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONCOIESS. 

;■ That the rules drafted ' by the Committee appointed 

under Besolution I, stand over for consideration till next Con- 
gress, but that, in the meantime, copies be circulated to all Stand- 
ing Congress Committees, with the request that they will, during 
the coming year, act in accordance with these rules, so far as this 
may seem to them possible and. desirable, and report thereon m the 
next Congress, with such further .suggestions as to them may seem 
meet 
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next CONGRESS. 

All . i B'ourth Indian National Congress assemble afc 

Allahabad, on the 26th December, 1888. ^ assemoie 

. CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS, 

u Resolutions be forwarded to His 

^Xvjelieney the Vsceroy-in- Council with the humble request, that he 
will cause all the Resolutions to be laid before Ber Maiesty’s 
Secretary of State for India, and that he himself will be graciously 
p eased, in consultation with his colleagues, to accord them his 
boat consideration. o , “ 


FOURTH C0NGRESS-I888™-ALLAHABAD. 

— — 

LECaSLATIYE COUNCILS. 

I. That this Congress affirms the necessity for the 

expansion ana reform of the Counoil of the Governor:General for 
making laws and regulations, and of tho existing Provincial r,egis- 
lative Gounnils, /J™^y set forth in Resolutions III of the Con- 
gress of lS8o and 188b, and Resolution H of tho Congress of 1887 
(a tentative soheme for which expansion and reform was suggested 
in Resolution n ot the Congress of 1886); and further urges that 
a Legislative Counoil (of the same character as those which have 
been suggested for provinces where Legislative Councils already 
exist) be established for the Punjab- ^ 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA, 

II. That this Congress, while appreciating the eonces-' 
sions proposed in the Report of the Public^ Service Cont 
mission, yet feels it necessary to put distinctly on record its 
opinion that full justice will never be done to the people of this 
country until the open competitive examination for the Civil 
Service of India is held simultaneously in England and in India. 

SBPABATION ON EXECUTIVE FROM JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS. 

leaving read and considered Reso- 

lution XI of the Congress of 1886, to wit 

(See Resolution XI, 1886) 

and Resolution III of the Congress of 1887, to tho same effect, does 
now, hereby, affirm the same respectively. 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

A* Congress, having read and considered Kesolu- 

tiOD VIII of the Congress of 1886, to wit — 

(See Resolution VIII, 1886) 

Resolution IX of the Congress of 1886, to wit— 

(See Resolution IX, 1886) 

and Resolution X of the Congress of 1886, to wit— 

(See Resolution X, 1886) 
does now, hereby, affirm the same respeetively. 


f, |.4' T f'f ' :■ ;' ’ 
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A COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY INTO POLICE ADMINISTRATION. 

V. That, as it is the general belief of the .people of this 
country that the existing system of police administration in 
India is highly unsatisfactory in itself and oppressive to them, the 
Government be respectfully urged to appoint a Commission, con- 
sisting of official and non-official members, to investigata the entire 
c|oestion as speedily as possible. 

MILITARY COLLEGES AND INDIAN VOLUNTEERING AND THE 
REPEAL OP THE ARMS ACT. 

Vi, That this Congress having read and considered Besolu* 
tion IV of the Congress of 1887, to wit— 

(See Resolution IV, 1887) 

Resolution XII of the Congress of 1886, and Resolution V of the 
Congress of 1887, to wit — 

(See Resolution XII, 1886, and Resolution V, 1887) 
and Resolution YIIl of the Congress of 1887, to wit — 

(See Resolution VIII, 18S7) 
does now, hereby, affirm the same respectively. 

ABKARI AND EXCISE SYSTEMS. 

VII, That, having regard to the fact that a serious increase 
in the eonsomption of intoxicants has taken place under the 
systems of Abkari and Excise now prevailing in India, the 
Government be respectfully urged to adopt some such improved 
system as shall tend to discourage insobriety. 

RAISING THE TAXABLE MINIMUM OF INCOME TAX. 

VIII, That as the administration of the Income Tax, 
especially as regards incomes below Rs. 1,000 has proved ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory, it is essential, in the opinion of the Con- 
gress, that the taxable minimum be raised to Rs. 1,000. 

EDUCATION— C4ENERAL AND TECHNICAL. 

IX. That this Congress being of opinion that it is the first 
duty of the British Government in India to foster and en- 
courage education, as well general as technical, in all its branches 
and that the declaration made in the recent resolution of the 
Government of India on the subject of education is calculated to 
encourage the tendency to reduce imperial expenditure on education 
and to withdraw from the control of it, respectfully urges upon 
Government the extreme importance of increasing, or at any rate 
of not decreasing the present expenditure on education, and of the 
Government continuing to control the Educational Institutions of 
all kinds now existing. 

A MIXED COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY INTO THE 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF INDIA. 

X. That having regard to the poverty of the people,, 
the importance of encouraging indigenous manufactures, and. 
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the difficulty of praotieally introduemg aay general system of 
technioal education with the present imperfect information^ 
Government be moved to delay no longer the appointment of a 
mixed Commission, to enquire into the present industrial condition 
the country. 

CONGRESS KBSLUTIONS, 

Xr. That the foregoing Resolutions be submitted for the 
favourable consideration of His Excellency the Viceroy, and 
for transmission by him to Her Majesty’s Government, with the 
humble request of this Congress that the reforms suggested in the 
said Resolutions (based as most of these are on Her Gracious 
Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858) may now be elected ; and that 
should it be deemed necessary first to institute any enquiry into 
any of the matters forming the subjects of these Resolutions, such 
enquiry may be made, as speedily as possible, by a Parliamentary 
■Committee, 

STATE REGULATION OF PROSTITUTION IN INDIA. 

Xtl. That this Congress, having watched with interest 
and sympathy the exertions that are being made in England 
for the total abrogation of laws and rules relating to the regulation 
of prostitution by the State in Indii, places on record its apprecia- 
tion of the services thus rendered to this country, and its desire to 
co-operate by all means in its power in the attainment of this 
laudable object, 

RESOLUTIONS TO BE DROPPED, 

Xin. That no subject shall be passed for discussion by 
the Subjects Committee, or allowed to be discussed at any 
Congress by the President thereof, to the introductioii of which 
the Hindu or Muhammadan Delegates as a body object, unani- 
mously or nearly unanimously ; and that if, after the discussion of 
any suhjeet which has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear 
that all the Hindu or all the Muhammadan Delegates as a body 
are unanimously or nearly unanimously opposed to the Resolution 
which it is proposed to pass thereon, such Resolution shall be 
dropped ; provided that this rule shall refer only to subjects in 
regard to which the Congress has not already definitely pronounced 
an opinion. 

PERMANENT- LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT IN MADRAS, 
BOMBAY AND OTHER PROVINCES. 

XI V. That the question of the introduction of a Permanent 
Settlement of the Land Revenue Demand into the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies and other Provinces be referred to the 
several standing Congi'ess Committees, with instructions to 
report upon the same, in so far as it a^ects their respective circles, 
to the Congress of 1889. 
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OF THE SALT TAX. 

X¥. Congress puts on record its disapproval 

of the recent enhancement of the Salt Tax,>s involving a percept- 
ible increase to the burthens of the poorer classes^ as also the 
partial absorption, in a time of peace and plenty, of the only 
Financial Reserve of the Empire, 

NEXT CONGRESS, 

XVI, That the Fifth Indian National Congress do assemble- 
in the Bombay Fresidenoy (either at Bombay itself or at Poona^ 
as may be settled hereafter) on the 26th of December, 1889. 

APPOINTMENT OP GBNBRAIi SECRETARY, 

XVII, That Mr. A. O. Hume be re-appointed General Secre- 
tary for the ensuing year. 


FIFTH CONGRESS-1 889 -BOMBAY. 

— ■ 

AN ADDRESS TO MR. CHARLES BRADLAEGH, M. P. 

I, That an address be presented to Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, M. P., on behalf of this Congress here assembled, and 
that Messrs, Adam, Pherozeshah Mehta, and W. C. JBonnerji are 
appointed a Committee to settle the wording of the said address. 

REFORM AND RECONSTRUCTION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

II, That the following skeleton scheme for the reform 
and reconstitution of the Council of the Governor-General 
for making Laws and Regulations, and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, is adopted, and that the President of this Congress do 
submit the same to Charles Bradlaugh, Esq., M.P,, with the respect- 
ful request of this Congress that he may be pleased to cause a Bill 
to be drafted on the lines indicated in this skeleton scheme and 
introduce the same in the British House of Commons. 

SCHEME, 

p) The Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils to 
consist respectively of Members not less than one half of wbom 
are to be elected, not more than one-fourth to sit and 

the rest to be nominated by Government. 

(2) Revenue districts to constitute ordinarily territorial 
units for electoral purposes. 

(3) All male British subjects above 21 years of age possessing 
certain cjualifications and not subject to certain disqualifications 
{both of which will be settled latter) to be voters. 

(4) Voters in each district to elect representatives to one or 
more electoral bodies, according to local oircumstances, at the rate 
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cfl2per mOlion; of the total popoiati^^^ of the district such 
reprenentatives to possess eertain qaalifieations aud not to be 
subject to certain disqualificatioos, both of which will be settled 
later, ' / ■ 

(5) Ail the representatives thus elected by all the districts 
in«*ln e'i in the jiirisdietion of eseh electoral body, to elect members 
to the Hnperial Ltegislature at the rate of 1 per every five millions 
of tlic -o al population of the electoral ^jurisdiction, ‘"and to their 
own Provincial Legislature at the rate of 1 per million of the said 
toral po pulation, in such wise that whenever the Parsis, Christians, 
Muhammadans or Hindus are in a minority, the total number of 
Parsis, rhristians, Muhammadan or Hindus, as the case may be, 
elected tu the Provincial Legislature, shall not, so far as may be 
possible, bear a less proportion to the total number of members 
elected thereto, than the total number of Parsis, Christians, Hindus 
or Muhammadans, as the ease may be, in such electoral jurisdic- 
tion. h«’*tr to its total population. Members of both Legislatures 
to pn8'e^s certain qualifications and not to be subject to certain 
disqa'dsfications both of which will be settled later. 

(6.) All elections to be by ballot. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

HI. That this present Congress does hereby ratify and 
eofifirm the resolutions passed by previous Congresses as to 

(a) the urgent necessity for the complete separation of exe- 
cutive and judicial functions, such that, in no ease, shall the two 
functions be combined in the same officer ; 

.6) the expediency of extending into parts of the 

country, where it is not at present in force, the system of trial by 

; 

(rO the necessity of withdrawing from the High Courts the 
powers, first vested in them in 1872, of setting aside verdicts of 
acquittal by juries ; 

(d) the necessity of introducing into the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, a provision enabling accused persons, in warrant cases 
to demand that instead of being tried by the Magistrate, they be 
committed to the Court of Sessions ; 

(e) the highly unsatisfactory character of the existing system 
of Police Administration in India, and the absolute necessity of a 
fundamental reform therein ; 

(/) the expediency of both establishing Military Colleges in 
India, whereat the Natives of India, as defined by statute, may be 
educated and trained for a military career as officers of the Indian 
Army, and of authorising, under such rules and restrictions as may 
«eem necessary, such a system of voluntering for the Indian 
inhabitants of the country, as may qualify them to support the 
•Obvemment in any crisis ; 
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(p) the extremely unsatisfactory character of the Income Tax 
Administration, especially as regards incomes below Rupees one 
thousand, and the expediency of raising the taxable minimum to 
this amount ; , . . . 

(/i) the extreme importance of increasing, instead of dimish- 
ing, as the present tendency, appears to be, the public expenditure 
on education in all its branches, amd the 'necessity, in view to the 
promotion of one of the most essential of these branches, the 
teehnieal, of the appointment of a mixed' ■ Commission to enquire 
into: the present industrial" condition of 'the country j 

(i) the impolicy and injustice involved in the late increase of 
the Salt Tax in a time of, profound peace, and the urgent necessity 
for an immediate reduction of this tax, and the reiroposition, to 
balance the deficit thus caused,, of light ad valorem import duties ; 

O') t'ue necessity for the reduction of, instead of the eontinuai 
increase to the military expenditure' of .the 'eountry. 

THANKS TO MESSES. CAINE AND SMITH, 

IV. That this Congress hereby tenders its sincere thanks 
to Messrs. Caine and Smith, and the members who voted 
with them, in connection with the debate on the Indian Excise 
Question in the House of Commons j and while fully appreciating 
what has been done by some of the local Governments towards the 
improvement of their system of Excise and Abkari, desires to 
express the earnest hope that no further time may be lost in giving 
full effect to the Kesolutiors of the House of Commons. 

MMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN 'ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

V» That this ‘Congress, while thanking Her Majesty’s 
Government for raising the age for the Indian Civil Service 
Competitive Examination from 19 to 23, does hereby put on record 
an emphatic expression of the universal disappointment which has 
been erected by the rest of that Government’s orders in regard to 
the Public Service Question (the net result of which Orders is to 
place the people of India in a worse position than they previously 
held), and reiterates the National conviction that no real justice 
will he done to India, in this matter, until the simultaneous holding 
in India and in England, of all Examinations for all Civil branches 
of the Public Service in India, at present held only in England, 
.'be eon ceded ♦ . ® 

REPEAL OP THE ARMS ACT, 

YT. That in view of the loyalty of the people, the hardships 
that the Arms Act, (XI of 1878), as at present administered, 
entails, and the unmerited slur which it easts upon them, 

the Government foe moved so to modify the rbles made under this 

Act that all restrictions as to the possession and bearing of arras 
shall apply equally to all persons residing in or visiting India- 
that licences to possess and bear arms shall he liberally and gene- 
rally distributed wherever wild habitually destroy human 
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iife, cattle or crops, and that these and all licences issued under 
the rules shall be granted once for all, shall operate throughout 
the Provincial jurisdiction within which they are issued, be only 
revocable on proof of njisuse, and shall not require yearly or 
half-yearly renewals. 

' - PEEMAISTENT: LAND' ■ EBVENUE SETTLEMENT, ■ 

VII, That the Government be urged to take the subject 
of a Permanent Settlement once more under consideration 
in view to practical action thereon, such that fixity and permanency 
may be given to the Government Land Revenue demand without 
further delay, at any rate in all fully populated and well-cultivated 
tracts of country. 

THE CUEEENCY QUESTION. 

VIII, That in view of the fall that has already occurred 
in the price of silver and in the exchange value of the 
Indian Rupee, it is impolitic on the part of the British Government 
to maintain any hindrances whatever to the consumption of silver 
for manufacturing purposes; and that this Congress strongly 
urges upon Her Majesty’s Government that, not only as an act of 
justice to India (a matter which has been repeatedly brought to the 
notice of Her Majesty’s Ministers) but also as an act of expediency 
in the interesfes of Her Majesty’s British as well as Indian subjects, 
the plate duties should be immediately abolished, and hall-marking 
be made a voluntary institution. 

INDIAN BUDGET STATEMENT ^ THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

IX, That this Congress respectfully expresses the earnest 
hope that, in the interest of the people of India, the House 
of Commons will forthwith restore the right, formerly possessed by 
members of that Honourable House, of stating to Parliament any 
matter of grievance of the natives of India before Mr. Speaker 
leaves the Chair for the presentation in Committee of the Indian 
Budget statement, and earnestly trusts that the House of Commons 
'will, in future, take into consideration the Annual Indian Budget 
statement at such a date as will ensure its full and adequate dis- 
cussion, and further authorises the President, Sir William 
Wedderburn, Bart,, to sign a Petition in the name and on behalf 
of this Congress for presentation to the House of Commons in 
aeeordanee with the terms of this Resolution, 

gongeatulations upon loed eeay’s admininistration. 

X, That in view to his approaching departure, this 
Congress puts on record an expression of the high sense enter- 
tained, not only in the Bombay Presidency but throughout India 
of the ability, integrity and impartiality that have charaeterised 
Lord Reay’s administration, as also of the gratitude which the 
whole country feels to be his due for the sympathy that he has 
ever extended to Indian aspirations and efforts/ 
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EECONSTEOCTION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

XL That tho Sahjeets Committee be instructed to settle 
the questions (left open in the skeleton scheme for the re- 
construction of the Councils, embodied in Resolution II), of the 
qualifications requisite for, and the disqualifications which should 
debar from, becoming 

(а) a Voter ; 

(б) a Representative ; 

(c) a Member of a Provincial Legislative Council; and 

(d) a Member of the Imperial Legislative Council ; and to 
submit their Report thereon to Charles Bradlaugb, Esq., M.P., for 
the purpose of the Bill which he has been requested to have 
drawn, 

CONGRESS GENBKAL SECRETARY. 

XII. That Mr. A. 0. Hume, C, B„ be re-elected General 
Secretary of the National Indian Congress for the ensuing year. 

APPOINTMENT OF OFFICE-BEARERS AND COMMITTEES. 

XIII, (a) That, in view of the large number of delegates this 
year assembled and the probability, arising from past experience, of 
their number continuing to increase year by year, henceforth the 
number of delegates to be allowed from each Congress circle be 
limited to five per million of the total population of the circle : the 
Standing Committee of each circle allotting the number which 
their jurisdiction, as a whole, is entitled to elect, amongst their 
several electoral divisions, as may seem most expedient. 

(b) That from the date of Mr, Hume’s departure for England 
the Hon. Pandit Ayodhyanath be appointed Joint General Secre- 
tary, and that Rs. 5,000 be assigned for the payment by him of 
such Assistant Secretaries as he may find it necessary to employ, 
clerical assistance, postage, telegraphs, and printing, and further 
that Mr. W, G. Bonnerji be appointed Standing Counsel for Ben- 
gal, Mr. Bherozeshah Mehta, Standing Counsel for Bombay, and 
Mr. Ananda Charlu, Standing Counsel for Madras, to the Joint 
General Secretary. 

(c) That the tentative rules for the constitution and work- 
ing of the Congress which were first considered at Madras, and in 
regard to which various ADDENDA have from time to time been 
circulated, be thoroughly considered during the coming year by the 
several Standing Congress Committees, and difinitely dealt with by 
the Congress at its next session. 

{d) That this Congress does hereby confirm the appoint- 
mentofSirW. Wedderburn, Bart, and Messrs. W. S. Caine, M.P. 
W.S. Bright Maclaren, M.P., J.E., Ellis, M.P., Dadabhai Naoroji 
and George Yule, as a Committee (with power to add to their 
number) to guide and direct the operations and control the ex- 
penditure of the National Congress Agency in England, and doea 
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further tender ifes sincere thanks to these gentlemen, and to 
Mr. W. Digby, C. I. E., the Secretary, for the service which they 
are rendering to India. 

{e) That this Congress does formally appoint Mr. George 
Yule, Mr. A, O. Hume, Mr. Adam, Mr Eardley Norton, Mr. J.^ E. 
Howard, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr, Surendranath Bannerji, 
Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose, Mr, Shurf-ud-din, Mr. N. Mudholkar, and 
Mr. W. C, Bonnerji to represent its views in England, and press 
upon the consideration of the British Public the political reform 
which the Congress has advocated. 

(/) That a sum of Rs. 45,000 be raised for the expenses of 
the Congress Work in this country and in England during the 
ensuing year, and that the different Standing Committees do send 
their respective apportioned amounts to the General Secretary, the 
one half in three and the balance in six months. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XCV. That the Sixth Indian National Congress do assemble 
at some city in Bengal the exact place to be fixed hereafter 
on 26th of December 1890. 

THANKS TO SIR WILLIAM WEDUERBURN. 

XV. That the Fifth Indian National Congress hereby 
tenders its heart-felt thanks to its President Sir William' 
Wedderburn as well for his ready sacrifice of personal and political 
considerations involved by his journey from England to India as 
for that courtesy, impartiality and never failing sympathy, which 
characteristics of his long and honourable career as an official of 
this country have marked his control of the proceedings of this 
assembly. 


, , SIXTH C0N6RESS-1890-CALCUTTA. 

RBEORM OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS; BRADLAUGH’S BILL. 

I. That this Congress, having considered the draft Bill 
recently introduced into Parliament by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh 
entitled ‘‘ An Act to amend the Indian Councils Act of 1861,’' 
approves the same as calculated to secure a substantial instalment 
of that reform, in the Administration of India, for which it has 
been agitating, and hambly prays the Houses of Parliament of the 
United Kingdum of Great Britain and Ireland to pass the same 
into law ; and further that its President, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, 
is hereby empowered to draw up and sign, on behalf of this assem- 
bly, a petition to the House of Commons to the forgoing effect, 
and to transmit the same to Mr, Charles Bradlaugh for presenta- 
tion, thereto, in due course. 
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OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

11. Thafi this present Congress does hereby ratify and 
confirm the resolutions passed by previous Congresses as to — 

(«&) to (/fc) the same as in Resolution III of the Congress 

of 1689. 

(i) was made Besolubion V of 1890, and ('?) of 1899 took 
its place. 

(j) is from Resolution V of 1889, 1 . 

(k) was Resointion VI of 1889, very slightly modified in 
the preliminary words which ran : The expediency of so modify;^’ 
ing the rules made under Aefc Xt of 1878 (the Arms Act) that all 
restrictions, etc. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE ANNUAL INDIAN BUDGET, 
ill. That this Congress respectfully expresses the 
• earnest hope that in the interest of the people of lndia« the 
House of Commons will forthwith restore the right, formerly' 
possessed by members of that Honorable House, of stating te' 
Parliament any matter of grievance of the natives of India before* 
Mr. Speaker leaves the Chair for the presentation in Committee of 
the Indian Budget statement, and earnestly trusts that the House 
of Commons will, in fubure, take into consideration the Annual, 
Indian Budget statement at such a date as will ensure its full and 
adequate discussion, and farther authorises its President to sign 
a Petition, in the name and on behalf of this Congress, ;for present- 
ation to the House of Commons, in accordance with the terms of 
this Resolution. 

EXCISE REFORM.* 

IV. That, while recognising the action taken, in res- 
ponse to its previous prayers, in the matter of ExeiseBeform byHis 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India and the Supreme Govern- 
ment here, and noting with pleasure the increase to the import 
duty on spirits, the taxation imposed on lndian*brew6d malt liquors 
the decision of the Bengal Government to abolish the outstill 
system, and the closing of over 7,000 liquor shops by the Madras 
Government in 1889-90, this Congress regrets that it is still neces- 
sary to urge the Government of India to insist on all Provincial 
administrations carrying out in their integrity the policy in matters 
of Excise enunciated in paras 103, 104 and 105 of the Despatch 
publislied in The Gazette of India of March 1st 1890, especially 
as to sub-section 4 of para 103, 

“That efforts should be made to ascertain the existence of local 
public sentiment, and that a reasonable amount of deference should- 
be paid to such opinion when ascertained.” 

REDUCTION OR SALT TAX. 

V. That the condition of the Finances of India 
having materially improved, and those special circumstances on 

Nwhieh the Government relied to justify the recent enhancement of 
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the Salt Tax having praetieally ceaseci to exist, this Gongress eon- 
aiders it essential that the eahaneement referred to should he* 
remitted at an early date, apd empowers its President to submit a 
apecial memorial on the subject in its name and on its behalf to 
His Excellency the Vieeroy in CounciL 

, . PEIKANENT^- LANB ■ KEVBNUE SETTLEMENT. 

VI. That having reference to the expectations creat- 
ed throughout the country by the Despatch of Her Majesty*s 
Secretary of State in 1862, the principles of which were re-affirmed 
in a subsequent Despatch of 1865, promising the extension of a 
Permanent Settlement to all temporarily settled tracts in which 
certain conditions have long since been fulfilled, this Congress re*- 
spectfully submits that the Government of India is now in honour 
bound to take up this question of Permanent Settlement, without 
tofcher delay, in view to practical action thereon such that fixity 
and permanency may be given to the Government Land Kevenue 
demand, as explicitly promised by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
more than a quarter of a century ago, 

GOVEENMENT OEFXCIALS AND THE CONGEESS. 

VII. That this Congress, having observed with sur- 
prise a notice, apparently official, in various Calcutta newspapers 
which runs as follows 

THE CONGEESS. 

The Bengal Government having learnt that tickets of admis- 
sion to the visitors’ enclosure in the Congress pavilion have been 
sent to various Government officers residing in Calcutta, has 
issued a circular to all Secretaries, and heads of departments 
subordinate to it, pointing out that under the orders of the Gov- 
ernment of India the presence of Government officials, even as 
visitors at such meetings is not advisable, and that their 
taking part in the proceedings of any such meetings is absolutely 

prohibited : 

And having also considered a letter addressed by the Private 
Secretary of Kis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to 
the Secretary of the Eeeeption Committee, of which the following 
is an exact copy : 

Belvedeke, 

2Sth December^ 

Dear Sir,— In returning herewith the seven cards of admission 
to the visitors’ enclosure of the Congress pavilion, which were 
kindly sent by you to my address yesterday afternoon, I am desired 
to say that the Lieutenant-Governor and the members of his house- 
hold could not possibly avail themselves of these tickets, since the 
orders of the Government of India definitely prohibit the presenee 
of Government Officials at such meetings. 

'■■■ Yours faithfully,''" ■ 

■ P- C.'LyoN,', 

• - ■ Private SecT'etary, 
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au&borises and instructis its President to^draw the attention of 
His Sseellency the Viceroy to the declaration embodied in these 
..papers that Government servants are prohibited from attending 
any meeting of this Congress even as spectators, and to enquire* 
moat respeetfuliyj whether His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal has, or has not correctly interpreted the orders of the 
"Government of India. ' 

TH435?ES TO CONGRESS WOSKEES IN LONDON. 

VIH. That the best thanks of this Congress b© 
tendered to Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M. P,. for invaluable services 
rendered by him during the past year, as also to Sir W. Wedder- 
burn, Mr. W. S. Caine, Mr. J. Bright Maclaren, M.P., Mr. J. Ellis« 
M.P., Mr. George Yule, and Mr. Dadabfaai HadToji for the unsel- 
.hsh zeal and ability with which they have presided over the British 
agency of the Congress; further that they put on record an expres- 
sion of their high appreciation of the manner in which Mr, Digby* 
Secretary of the Agency, and Messrs. Surendranath Bannerji# 
R. N. Mudholkar, W.G. Bonnerji, Eardiey Norton, and A.O, Hume* 
delegates to England, respectively, discharged the onerous duties 
imposed upon them, and of their gratitude to all those mem- 
bers of the British public who so kindly welcomed and 
so sympathetically gave audience, in over fifty public and a 
far larger number of private meetings, to one or more of theset 
■4el0gates. 

, , THANKS TO CALCUTTA HELPERS, ■ 

IX, That a vote of thanks be recorded to Kumar 
Hebendra MuUiek and Brothers, Proprietors of the Tivoli Gardens, 
Mr. N. C. Bose and Babu Bhupendranath Basu, Proprietors 
of Mohan Bagan Villa, and to the Hon. Sir Romayh Chandra 
Mitra, Mr. T. N. Palit, Babua Jaiiaki Nath Eoy, Gopi Mohan 
Roy, Harendra Nath Roy, Kiasori Mohan Roy, Ramanath Ghose» 
and Jamadar Ghasiram, owners of houses kindly lent for the use 
of delegates, 

NEXT CONORBSS. 

X. That the Seventh Indian National Congress do 
assemble on the 26 ah Daeembar, 1891, at either Madras or 
:Nagpur, as may be hereafter settled, in consultation between the 
Madras. Central Provinces and Berar Committees, and the Joint 
General Secretary, 

LONDON CONGRESS. 

XL That provisional arrangements be made to hold 
a Congress, of not less than 100 delegates, in England; all 
things being eon venient, in 1892, and that the several standing 
Congress Goaimittees be directed to report, at the coining Congress 
the names of the delegates that it is proposed to depute from their 
tcespeetive circles. 


CONGBESS EESOIiUTIONS. 

. r ^ ADDITION TO THE OONGBBSS PEBMANENT FUND, 
j. XIL That of the Panda now in the Joint General 
Secretary’s hands and about to be received, a farther sum of twenty 
thousand rupees be added to the Permanent Fund and placed in 
fixed deposits^ and that the rest of the funds accruing on 
account of this current year, 1890, be held by him available 
for the immediate purposes of the British Committee of the 
Indian National Congress, but to be replaced as the subscriptions 
for 1891 are received, and, ultimately, also added to the Permanent 
Fund, ’ 

EXPENSES TO THE BRITISH COMMITTEE, 

* V Xni. That a sum of Rs. 40,000 exclusive of indivi- 
dual donations, is assigned for the expenses of the British Commit- 
tee pf the Congress and Rs. 6,000 for the General Secretary’s Office- 
ah J Establishment, and that the several circles and districts do* 
contribute as arranged in Committee, 

CONGRESS GENERAL SEOBBTARIBS, 

XIV. That Mr. A. O. Hume and Pandit Ajodhya— 
Hath are re-elected General and Joint-General Secretaries for 
the ensuing year. 

CONGRESS DEPUTATION TO ENGLAND. 

^ XV. That this Congress does formally appoint Messrs. 
G, Yule, Pherozeshah Mehta, W. C, Bonner jee, J. Adam, Mano^ 
Mohan Ghose, A. O. Hume, Kali Charan Bannerji, Dadabhar 
Naoroji, D. A, Khare, and such other gentlemen as may volunteer 
for the duty with the sanction and approval of the Standing Con- 
fess Committees of their respective circles, to represent its views 
in England, and press upon the consideration of the British Public : 
the political reforms which the Congress has advocated. 


SEVENTH CONGRESS— 1891 -NAGPUR. 

'V , , „ 

ANNUAL SESSIONS OP THE CONGRESS. 

^ . I, That a Committee be appointed to consider and report, 
on or before tbe morning of the 80th instant, whether, or 
not, it is advisable to discontinue the Annual Sessions of the Indian 
l^ational Congress until after the British Session, and, if not under 
W^faat regulations, as to numbers of delegates, localities for assem- 
blage, and the like, future Congresses shall be held. The Committee 
to be composed as follows : — 

EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS. 

The President. 

; The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 

« ' The General Secretary, 

- The Joint General Secretary. 

The Standing Counsels to the Congress, 
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Madholkar. 

Deo Rao Vinayak. 

Gopal Rao Bhide, 

Bipin Krishna Bose. 
Daji Abaji Khare. 

Madan Mohan Malaviya^ 
Saligram Singh. 
Sankaran Nair. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

Messrs. Sarendranath Bannerji. Messrs. Murlidhar. 

Viraraghava Chariar. 

Hafiz M. Abdul Rahim. 

GaiJgaprasad Varma, 

Pringle Kennedy, 

Guruprasad Sen, 

D. E. Wacha. 

M. B. Namjoshi. 

Hamid Ali Khan. 

Vibhnu Moreshwar Bhide, 

REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

II. That fchia Congress reaffirms the conclusion arrived 

at by all previous Congresses, that India can never 

be well or justly governed, nor her people prosperous or content- 
ed, until they are allowed, through their elected representatives, a 
potential voice in the Legislatures of their own country, and res- 
pectfully urges the people of Great Britain and Ireland, whose 
good will towards India it greatlplly recognises, to permit no fur- 
ther delay in the concession of this just and necessary reform. 

INCREASING POVERTY OF INDIA, 

III. That this Congress, concurring in the views set forth 
in previous Congress, affirms — 

That fully fifty millions of the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on tbe verge of 
starvation, and that, in every decade, several millions actually perish 
by starvation. 

That this unhappy condition of affairs is largely due to — 

(a) the exclusion of the people of India from a due partici- 
pation in the administration and all control over the finances, of 
their own country, the remedy for which has been set forth in 
Resolution U ; to 

(d) the extravagant cost of the present administration,. 
Military and Civil, but especially the former ; and to 

(c) a short-sighted system of Land Revenue Administration, 
whereby not only is all improvement in the agriculture of the 
country, on which nine-tenths of the population depend for sub- 
sistence, rendered impossible, but tbe gradual deterioration of that 
agriculture assured. 

That hence it has become imperatively necessary — 
that the cost of the administration be greatly reduced ; in the 
Military branch, by a substantial reduction of the standing array, 
by the substitution of long term local European troops like those 
of the Hon. East India Company, for the present short term Im- 
perial regiments with their heavy cost of reeruitment in England, in 
transport and excessive mortality amongst non-aocliraatised youths ; 
by the cessation of the gigantic waste of money, that has gone on 
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now for several years, on so-oalled Frontier Defences, and by a 
strict eeonotny in the Commissariat, Ordnance and Store Dep irt- 
^ments; and in the Civil branch, by the wide siibstitiifcion of a 
cheaper indigenous agency for the extremely costly impor^d Staff; 
and that measures be at once taken to give, as was promised by 
the British Government thirty years ago, fixity and permanence to 
the Land Revenue, demanded and thus permit capital and labour to 
combine to develop the agriculture of the country, which, under 
the exiting system of temporary settlements, in recent times often 
lasting for short periods, in some cases only extending to 10 and 12 
years, is found to be impossible ; and to establish Agricultural 
Ranks, 

That this Congress does most earnestly entreat the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland not to permit any further sacrifice of life 
by the shortcomings of the existing, doubtless well-intentioned, 
-but none the leas unsatisfactory, administration, but to insist, and 
speedily, on these reforms. 

THE ARMS ACT AND MILITARY EDUCATION, 

IV. That this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses, is of opinion that, to ensure the adequate protection 
^ and efficient defence of the country, it is desirable that the Govern- 
ment should conciliate Indian public opinion and encourage and 
qualify the Indians to defend their homes and their Government — 

(а) by so modifying the rules under the Arms Act, as to make 
them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to, India, 
without distinction of creed, class or colour ; to ensure the liberal 
concession of licences wherever wild animals habitually destory 
human life, cattle or crops, and to make all licences, granted under 
the revised rules, of lifelong tenure, revocable only on proof of 
onisase, and valid throughout the ProvineialJucisdietion in which 
they are issued ; 

(б) by establishing Military Colleges in India, whereat natives 
of India, as defined by Statue, may be educated and trained for a 
military career, ^as commissioned or noii-commissioned officers 
‘.(according to capacity and qualifications) of the Indian army ; 

(e) by organising, throughout the more warlike races of the 
’ Empire, a system of Militia service ; and 

(d) by authorising and stimulating a widespread system of 
Volunteering^ such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the peo* 
■pie of India. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

V, That as one step towards ensuring the wider 
employment of Indians in the administration of the country, and 
as a matter of simple justice of the people of India, this Congress 
agreeing with previous Congresses, declares it to be essentia! 

. that ail examinations for any and all of the Civil branches of the 
Public Service in India, which at present are held only in England, 
should henceforth be also held simultaneously in India. 
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SALT XAX, INCOME TAX' AND EXCISE POLICY. 

VI. That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating— , 

(а) the reduction of the salt tax, by at least the amount ot 

its latest enhancement ; . . ^ ^ 

(б) the raising of the income tax taxable minimum from 

Es. 500 to Es. 1,000; ^ x 

(c) persistent pressure by the Government of India on an 
Provincial Administrations, to induce them to carry out, in its 
Integrity, the excise polieyr.enuneiated in Paras 103, 104 and lUO 
of the despatch, published in Th^ Gazette of India^ of March ist 
1890, and the introduction of a simple system of local option in the 
■ case of all villages. 

arUDlCIAL AND POLICE ADMINISTRATION^ 

VII. That having regard to the unsatisfaetory character, 
in many respeets, of the Judicial and Police Administra- 
tion, this Congress concurs with its predecessors in strongly 
advocating— ^ , 

(a) the complete separation of Executive and duaiciai 
functions, such that in no ease shall the two functions be com- 
bined in the same officer; u 'f 

(&) the extension in many parts of the country, where it 
is not present in force, of the system of trial by jury; ^ 

[c) the withdrawal from High Courts of the powers, 
vested in them in 1872, of setting aside verdicts of acquittals by 

(d) the introduction, into the Code of Criminal Procedure 

of a provision enabling accused persons, in warrant eases to 
demand that instead of being tried by the Magistrate they be 
committed to the Court of sessions; ^ . 

(<?) the fundamental reform of the Police Administratioi^ 
by a reduction in the number and an inere^ise in the salaries, and 
in the qualifications of the lower grades, and their far more 
careful enlistment, and by the selection for the higher posts o^i 
gentlemen of higher eapaeic’es, more in touch with the respect- 
able portions of the community, and less addicted to military 
pretensions, than the majority of the existing Deputy Inspectors- 
General, Superintendents and Assistarxt Snperintondents, or 
* Police. 

EDUCATION™ GENERAL AND TECHNICAL. 

VIIL That this Congress, concurring with previous 
Congresses affirms the importance of increasing (instead or 
diminishing, as appears to be the present policy of the Govern- 
ment) the public expenditure on all branches of education, and 
the expediency, in view to the promotion of one of the moNt essen- 
tial of these branches, the technical, of appointing a mixed Com- 
mission to enquire into the present industrial condition of the 
country. 
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|tblegram erom general booth* 

IX. Bead the following telegram from General Booth : 

May I be allowed to commend to the attention of tbe Congress 

the claims of the millions of India’s star'ving poor and to urge the 
consideration of some scheme by which these destitute multitudes 
can be placed upon the waste lands of the country, in such an 
organised and befriended manner as will, enable them to gain for 
themselves those necessaries of a healthy existence which, in 
their present circumstances, are denied; praying for the blessing 
of God upon the labours of the Congress, yours, in sympathy 
with every effort for the amelioration of the miseries of mankind. 

That the following telegram be despatched in reply to^ 
General Booth : 

The Congress, having received and considered your kindly 
message, thank you cordially for the same. No possible scheme of 
internal immigration can perceptibly relieve the fifty to sixty 
millions of half-starving paupers, whose sad condition constitutes 
the primary raison d'etre of. Congress. It is only by modifying 
the adverse conditions out of which this widespread misery arises,, 
and by raising the moral standard of the people, that any real 
relief is possible. As regards the first, tho Congress programme 
now embodies all primarily essential reforms; as regards the 
second, in every Province and in every caste, associations, public 
or private, are working with yearly increasing earnestness. Many 
good missionaries are labouring in the same field, and we have to 
thank you that your Army too is now engaged in the good work of 
elevating our masses. May your efforts and ours, in both direc- 
tions, be crowned with success. Congress, including men of many 
creeds, welcomes cordially all who seek to benefit our suffering 
brethren, 

committee’s report on the annual'congress sessions. 

X. Read the Report of the Committee appointed^ under 
Resolution 7, which runs as follows : 

“ Your Committee have considered the matter referred to them 
and have also consulted, informally, various members of the 
Subjects Committee and other delegates. They are clearly of 
opinion that it is not advisable to diseontinue the Annual Session 
of the Indian National Congress until after the British Session, 
and that future Congresses should be held under the same regula- 
tions as heretofore,” 

That the Annual Session of the Congress in India continue- 
to beheld until all necessary reforms have been secured, 

FOREST ADMINISTRATION, 

XI. That having regard to the very serious discontent 
created, especially in Peninsular India, by the practical 
administration of the Forest Laws, the Government of India be- 
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most respectfully, but earnestly, entreated to investigate this care- 
fully, and endeavour to mitigate its harshness and render it less- 
obnoxious to the poorer classes* 

THANKS TO SIR W, WEDDERBURN ANI> THE BRITISH CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE. 

XIL That this Congress hereby tenders its most 
grateful acknowledgments to Sir W. Wedderburn, and the members, 
of tbe British Congress Committee, for the services rendered by 
them to India during the past year, and respectfully urges thern to 
widen henceforth the sphere of their usefulness, by interesting 
themselves, not only in those questions dealt with by the Congress 
here, but in all Indian matters submitted to them and properly 
vouched for, in which any principle accepted by the Congress is^ 
involved. 

CONDOLENCE TO MRS. BRADLADGH BONNER. 

XIII. That this Congress puts on record an expres- 
sion of the gratitude felt, throughouti India, for the signal 
services rendered by the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh to that coun- 
try’s cause, and of the deep and universal sorrow which his 
untimely death has engendered ; and that a copy of this Resolution, 
signed by the President; be transmitted through the British Com- 
mittee for presentation to Mrs, Bradlaugh Bonner. 

appreciation OF BADABHI NAORQJf’S SERVICE. 

XIV. That this Congress, hereby, puts formally on record 
its high estimate and deep appresiation of the great services 
which Mr. Dadabhal Naoroji his rendered, during more than a 
quarter of a century, to the cause of India ; that it expresses its 
unshaken confidence in him and its earnest hope that he may prove 
successful, at the coming eiestions, in hn candidature for Geufiral 
Finsbury, and, at the same time, tenders, on behalf of the vast 
population it represents, India’s most cordial acknowledgments to 
all in England, whether in Central Finsbury or elsewhere, who have 
aided, or may aid him, to win a seat in the House of Commons. 

LONDON CONGRESS POSTPONED. 

XV. That in View of the General Election now impend- 
ing in England, and in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of our BritishCommittee, the provisional arrangements, set on 
foot in pursuance of the Resolution passed at the Calcutta Con- 
gress of 1890, for holding, all things being convenient, a Congress 
of not less than 100 Delegates in England in 1892, be now suspend- 
ed until after such General Election. 

EXPENSES OF THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XVL That a sum of Rs, 40,000, exclusive of individual 
donations, is assigned for the expense') of the British Com- 
mittee of the Congress, and Rs. 6,000 for the General Secretary’s 
office and establishment, and that the several circles do contribute 
as arranged in Committee for the year 1892. 
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CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES, 

XVIL Thafe Mr. A, O. Hame and Fandife Ayodhyanath are re- 
elected General and Joint-General Secretaries for the ensuing 
year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XVin. That the Eighth Indian National Congress do 
assemble on the 26th December, 1892, at Allahabad. 


EIGHTH CONGRESS- i 892-ALLAHABAa 


THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 

I That this Congress, while accepting in a loyal spirit 
the Indian Councils Act recently enacted by the Parliament 
of Great Britain, as explained by the present Prime Minister with 
the assent of the then Under- Secretary of State for India — that 
it is intended by it to give the people of India real living repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Councils — rogrets rhat the Act itself 
does nob, in terms, concede to the people the right of electing their 
own representatives to the Council, and hopes and expects that the 
rules, now being prepared under the Act, will be framed on the 
lines of Mr. Gladstone’s declaration in the House of Commons, 
and will do adequate justice to the people of this country ; further, 
that it prays that these rules may be published in the ofdcial 
Gazettes, like other proposed legislative measures, before being 
hnally adopted, 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

II. That this Congress hereby places on record its deep regret 
at the resolution of the Government of India on the report of 
the Public Service Commission, in that — 

(а) Whereas, if the recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission had been carried out in their integrity, the posts 
, proposed to be detached from the schedule of the Statute of 1861 
would have formed part of an organised Service, specially reserved 
for the Natives of India, the resolution of Government leaves these 
posts altogether isolated, to which appointment can be made only 
under the Statute of 1870 ; 

(б) Whereas, while 108 appointments were recommended 
by the Public Service Commission for the Provincial Service, 93 
such appointments only have actually been thrown open to that 
Service ; the number to toe allotted to Assam not having yet been 
announced ; 

(c) Whereas, while a Membership of the Board of Revenue 
and a Commissionership of a Division, were recommended for the 
Province of Bengal and some other Provinces, the Government has 
nob given effect to this resolution ; 
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(d) Whereas, while one-third of the Judgeships were re- 
commended to be thrown open to the Provincial Service, only one- 
fifth have been so thrown open. 

EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

That this Congress, again distinctly puts on record it® 
opinion, that full justice will never be done to the people of this 
eomitry, until the open Competitive Examination for the Civil 
Service of India is held simultaneously in England and in India. 

That this Congress, seeing the serious misehief arising 
to the country from the combination of Judical and Executive 
functions in the same official, once again puts on record 
its deIiberate(f.od earnest conviction that a complete separa- 
tion of these functions has become an urgent necessity, and 
that, in its opinion it behoves the Government to effect this 
separation without further delay, even though this should, in 
some Provijjees, involve extra expenditure, 

GOBEENOY QUESTION. 

IV. That having regard to the diversity of opinion that 
prevails on the Currency Question, ' and the importance of 
the question itself, this Congress desires to express its earnest 
hope, that unless its hands are forced by the action of any Foreign 
Power, necessitating a change in the currency, or the standard, 
which might prove injurious to the interests of the country, the 
Government of India will refrain from taking any steps, until the 
labours of tlie Brussels Conference have been completed: and, 
further, that the Government will lay before the Public, for dis- 
cussion, the proposals which Lord HersehelPs Committee may 
recommend, before definite action, if any, is resolved upon, 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

V. That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating — 

Taxation, 

(а) The reduotion of the salt duty by at least the amount of 
its latest enhancement ; 

(б) The raising of the Income-tax taxable minimum from five 
hundred to one thousand ' 

Excise, 

(c) Persistent pressure by the Government of India on all 
Provincial Administrations, to induce them to carry out, in its 
integrity, the Excise policy enunciated in paragraphs 103, 104, lOo 
of the Despatch, published in The Gazette of India of March, 

and the introduction of a simple system of local option in 
the case of all villages ; 

Legal, 

(d) The introduction into the Code of Criminal Procedure 
of a provision enabling accused persons in warrant eases, to 
demand that instead of being tried by the Magistrate they may foe 
committed to the Court of Sessions ; 
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Police, 

(e) The fundamental reform of the Police administratiori, by 
reduction in the numbers and an increase in the salaries and in 
the qualifications of the lower grades, and their far more careful 
•enlistment; and by the selection for the higher posts of gentlemen 
of higher capacities, more in touch with the respectable portions 
of the community, and less addicted to military pretensions, than 
the majority of existing Deputy Inspeetors-General, Superinten- 
dents, and Assistant Superintendents of Police are ; 

Military, 

(/) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act, so as to 
make them equally applicable to all residents in, ^r visitors to 
India, without distinction of creed, caste or colour ; to enmre the 
liberal concession of licences wherever wild animals habitually 
destroy human life, cattle or crops ; and to make all licences, 
granted under the revised rules, of life-long tenure, revocable only 
on proof of misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdic- 
tion in which they are issued ; 

{g) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, whereat 
natives of India, defined by statute, may be educated and trained 
for a'milltary career as -^Commissioned or Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers (according to capacity and qualifications; of the Indian 
Army : 

(/i) The organising throughout the more warlike races of the 
Empire of a system of Militia service; and 

(0 The authorising and stimulating of a wide-spread system 
of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the 
people of India* 

TRIAL BY JURY, 

V!. That this Congress views with the deepest eoneern 
and alarm the recent policy of Government with respect 
to trial by Jury, and particularly the action of the Governments of 
Bengal and Assam in withdrawing the right of trial by Jury in the 
majurity of serious offences, and most respectfully, but firmly, 
protests against such policy and action as retrograde, reactionary, 
and injurious to the best interests of the country, and prays that 
the same may be reversed by the Government of India, and failing 
that* by the'Government in England ; and that, as prayed for in 
resolutions of previous Congresses, the right of trial by Jury be 
'extended to those parts of the country where it is not now in 
force, it being the only safeguard for the people in the present 
unsatisfactory condition of the administration of CriminalJustice 
in British India, 

INCREASING MILITARY EXPENDITUEE. 

VII. That having regard to the fact that the 
abnormal increase in the annual Military Expenditure of the 
Empire since 1885-86 is principally owing to the Military activity 
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. 1. lines of the defences of the country, 

going on Britain in its relation 

in par.uan.oe Europe, this Congress is of 

with some of the India an equitable portion of that 

opinion that, m bare justice to TreLury, and that the 

burden, 

GOVERNMENT ANB HIGH BDITCATION, 

Vin That this Congress is emphatioaliy of _ opinion, 

that it is highly inexpedient in the present state of Education 
in the country ,^that Government grants for High Education sbcrald 
Z any way be withdrawn, and concurring with previous Conps- 
ses aCsinthe most emphatic manner, the importance of 
increasing the public expenditure on all branchs of Education, and 
the expediency ,^in view to the promotion of one of the most essen- 
tiaronLse branches, i. e.. the technical, of appointing a mix^ 
■Commission to enquire into the present industrial condition ot the 
country. 

POVERTY OP INBI A ANB ECONOMIC REFORMS. 

IX That this Congress emphatically re-affirms Resolution 
III of the Congress of 1891, and having regard to the 
fact that fully fifty millions ot the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence oj* the verge of 
starvation! and that in every decade several millions actually 
perish by starvation, deems it imperatively necessary that tim cost 
of administration, especially in the military branch of the Fublie 
Service should bo greatly reduced, and that measures should at once 
be taken to give, as was promised by the British Government over 
"thirty years ago, fixity andpermaneneeto the land revenue demand 
and thus permit capital and labour to combine to develop the agri- 
culture of the country which under the existing system of tem- 
porary settlements in recent times often lasting for short peiiods in 
some cases only extending to ten and twelve years is found to be im- 
possible ; and to establish Agricultural 3anks. And this Congress 
again most earnestly entreats the people of Great Britain and Ire- 
land not to permit any further sacrifiee of life owing to the short- 
comings of the existing doubtless well-intentioned hut none the less 
unsatisfactory administration but to insist and that speedily on the 
reforms then and now so earnestly advocated. 

FOREST ABMINISTBATION. 

X* That this Congress entirely adopts Resolution 
XI of the Congress of 1891 and reiterates its prayer that having 
regard to the very serious discontent created particularly in Penin- 
sular India by the practical administration of the Forest Iiaws the 
Government of India do investigate this matter caref ully and en- 
'doavour to mitigate the harshness of such administration and 
render it less obnoxious to the poorer classes. 
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COJfGRlSS PETITION TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 
PUBLIC SERTICB COMMISSION. 

III. That Mr. W. C. Bonnerji, Mr. P. M. Mehta, Mr. Suren- 
dranath Bannerji, and Rai Bahadur Ananda Charlu be appointed 
a Committee to prepare a pitifcion on the line indicated by the 
petition printed at foot, and that the President be authorised to 
sign it, on behalf of this Congress, and send it to Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, M, P., for presentation to the House of Commons, 

“To 

The Honourable The Commons of Great Britain and Ireland 
in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the President and Members of the 
Eighth Indian National Congress, held at Allahabad, on the 28th, 
29th and SOfch of December, 1892 

Eespecifully Shoiveth^ 

(1) That in conformity with a resolution adopted at the. 
Eighth Indian National Congress, your humble petitioners beg to 
bring to the attention of your Honourable House, the deep dis- 
appointment which prevails in all parts of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Empire at the orders passed upon the labours of the Public 
Service Commission. 

(2) That the Commission was instructed by the Government 
of India to submit a scheme which might reasonably be expected to 
possess the elements of finality and to do full justice to the claims 
of the Natives of India to higher and more extensive employmentin 
the Public Service. Neither object has been secured by the labours 
of the Publie Service Commission. The Statutory Service, under 
which appointments had been made, has been abolished, and 
nothing has been done to secure to the people the full enjoyment of 
the boon conferred upon them by the Act of 1870. The Govern- 
ment of India in their resolution appointing the Commission, ob- 
served : ‘ That the Statute of 1870 is one of remarkable breadth 
and liberality, and it empowers the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, acting together, to frame rules under which 
Natives of India may be admitted to any of the ofdces hitherto 
reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service.’ But the result of the 
Commission’s enquiry has been a reduction in the number of ofSees 
open to Indians. 

(3) That in respect, likewise, to simultaneous examinations in 
England and in India for appointment in the Civil Service, the 
Report of the Commission, endorsed by the Government of India, 
has given no satisfaction whatever. The weight of the evidence 
taken by the Commissioners was distinctly in favour of simultane- 
ous examinations. Among the witnesses examinded, there was a 
very large preponderance of those who were in favour of simultane- 
ous examinations,^ ^ ^ 
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(4) That the d isappointmeu t which is everywhere felt at the 
resolution of the Government of India on the Public Service 
Commission, is of such a character that this Congress has felt 
constrained to lay the matter before the Honourable House, and to- 
pray that it will direct the Government of India to give full effect 
to the Act of 1870, in the matter of appointing Natives of India to 
the Public Service of their country. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL FOR THE PAN JAB. 

XII. That this Congress in concurrence with the first 

Congress held at Bombay in 1885 considers that the creation 
of a Legislative Council for the Province of the Pan jab is an absolute 
necessity for the good government of the Province and having re- 
gard to the fact that a similar Council has been created for the 
IJnited Provinces hopes that no time will be lost in creating such, 
a Council. ' ,, 

TOTE OP THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XI II. That this Congress hereby tenders its most grateful 
acknowledgments to Sir W. Wedderburn and the members 
of the British Congress Committee for the services rendered by* 
them to India during the past year and entirely approves and con- 
firms the re-construction of the British Committee of the Congress 
which has been effected by them, as also the new arrangements which 
they have made in regard to their office establishment, and the 
j ournal India ; and that this Congress also tenders its thanks to Mr* 
W. Digby, C. I ,E for the services which he rendered to the cause- 
during his tenure of office as Secretary to the British Committee. 

THE STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 

XIV’. That this Congress |is thankful that the House 
of Commons is vigilant in regard to the recent purity legis- 
lation by the Government in India, and desires, once again, to^ 
enter its protests against all State-regulated immorality in India. 

LONDON CONGRESS POSTPONED. 

XV, That, regard being had to the present political situation 
in England, the provisional arrangements set on foot 
in pursuance of the resolution passed at the Calcutta Congress,. 
1890, for holding — all things being convenient — a Congress of 
not less than one hundred delegates in England in 1892, be now 
suspended, until after the session of the Congress in 1893, 

THANES TO THE ELECTORS OF CENTRAL FINSBURY. ] 

XVI. That this Congress most respectfully and cordially 
tenders, on behalf of the vast population it represents,^ 
India’s most heartfelt thanks'to the electors of Central Finsbury 
for electing Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji their member in the House of 
Commons; and it again puts on record its high estimate and deep 
appreciation of the services which that gentleman has rendered to 
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this country, reiterates its unshaken confidence in him and looks 
upon him as India’s representative in the House of Commons. 

CONGRESS PERMANENT FUND. 

XVII. 'That this Congress hereby empowers the Trustees 
of the Congress Permanent Fund— now locked up in the 
New Oriental Bank Corporation, Ld.,” at present in liquid^ion-- 
to send, at least, five hundred pounds out of it to the British 
Committee, to be recouped by supseriptions from the Standing 
Congress Committees. 

expenses of the BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

„ XVin. That, regard being had to the representations 
ireoelved from the British Committee, this Congress is of 
oninion that a sum equivalent in Rupees to two thousand eight 
hundred pounds sterling, be allotted for the expenses of the 
British Committee, for the year 1892-93; that 
money which has been received up to now, the balance be allotted 
amongst the different Standing Congress Committees, in accord- 
anee with arrangements come to with them ; and that the sum 
be remitted to England as soon as practicable. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XIX. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. 0. Hume, 
€ B. to be its General Secretary, and appoints Rai Baha- 
dur P. Ananda Gharlu, to be its Joint-General Secretary for the 
•ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XX. That the Ninth Indian National Congress do assemble 
on such day after Christmas, 1893, as may be determined upon, at 
Amritsar. 

THANKS TO H. H. THE MAHARAJA OF DARBHANGA. 

XXI. That this Congress hereby tenders its best thanks 
to his Highness the Maharaja of Darbhanga for having so kindly 
lent his Castle and grounds for the holding of this Congress, 

TRUSTEES OF THE CONGRESS PERMANENT FUND. 

XXH. That this Congress confirms the appointment of 
Pandit Bishumbharnatb, in place of the late Pandit Ajodbya- 
aiath as one of the Trustees of the Congress Permanent bund. 
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REFOEM OP THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. 

I. That this Congress while tendering ifcs moat sincere thankff 
to His Excellency the Viceroy for the liberal spirit in which he 
^has endeavoured to give effect to the Indian Councils* Act of 1892, 
regrets to have to put on record the facts, that alike in the Rules 
of the Government of India and in the practice of most of the 
Local Governments, notably in that of the Government of Bombay 
material alterations are necessary if real .effect is to be given to 
the spirit of this Act, and, that the Panjab, one of the most im- 
jportant Provinces in the Empire, is still denied the right to be 
represented, either in the Viceroy’s or in any Local Council. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL POE THE PANJAB. 

II. That this Congress, in concurrence with the first Con- 
gress held at Bombay in 1885 and other subseq_aent Congresses, 
considers that the creation of a Legislative Council for the Pro- 
vince of the Pan jab is an absolute necessity for the good govern- 
ment of that Province, and, having regard to the fact that a simi- 
lar Council has been created for the United Provinces, hopes that 
no time will be lost in creating such a Council 

OMNIBUS EBSOLUTION, 

III. That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating — (repeats exactly Resolution V of 1892, Eighth 
Congress). 

EBCONSTEUCTION OF THE CIVIL MEDICAL SBEVIOB. 

XV. That this Congress is of opinion that the time has arrived 
•when, in the interest of public medical education and the advance- 
ment of medical science and of scientific work in this country, as 
also in tlie cause of economic administration, the Civil Medical 
Service of India should be reconstructed on the basis of such! 
services in other civilised countries, wholly detached from and in- 
dependent of the Military' service, so as to give full effect to the 
. educational policy of Government, wbieh is to encourage education 
for its own sake in every branch, and to raise a scientific medical 
profession in India by throwing open fields for medical and scien- 
'tifie work to the best talent available and indigenous talent in 
.particular. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

V. — That this Congress desires to thank the British House of 
<]Jommons for their just and wise vote in regard to Simultaneous 
Bxaminations in England and in India, and most earnestly pray^ 
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that august body to insist upon their orders being given prompt 
efieet to by the Secretary ol State for India and the Government of 
India. 

SEPARATION OP JUDICIAL PROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

VL That this Congress having now for many suceessiva 
years vainly appealed to the Government of India to remote one of 
the gravest stigmas on British rule in Indiaonefrought with incal- 
culable oppression to all classes of the community throughout the 
country, now hopeless of any other redress, humbly entreats the 
Secretary of State for India to order the immediate appointment, 
ill each Province of a Committee (one half at least, of whose 
members shall be non- official natives of India qualified by educa* 
tion and experience in the workings of the various Courts to deal 
with the question) to prepare each a scheme for the complete 
separation of ail Judicial and Executive functions in their own* 
Province with as little additional cost to the State asjmay be prac- 
ticable, and the submission of such schemes, with the comments 
of the several Indian Governments thereon, to himself at some 
early date which he may be pleased to fix. 

prostitution & CONTAGIOUS DISEASE IN INDIAN CANTONMENTS. 

Vil. That this Congress having considered the Report of the 
Parliamentary members of the India Office Committee on the sub- 
ject of the Rulen, Orders and Practices in Indian Cantonments 
with regard to prostitution and contagious disease, hereby en- 
dorses their conclusions : 

1. That the system and incidental practices described in that 
Keport and the statutory rules, so far as they authorised or per- 
mitted the same, did not accord with the plain meaning and in- 
tention of the resolution of the House of Commons of June 6th- 
1888; and 

2. That the only effective method of preventing these system- 
atic malpractices is by express legislation. 

INCREASING POVERTY OF INDIA, 

- YlII, That this Congress, concurring in the views set forth 
in previous Congresses, affirms : 

That fully fifty millions of the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation, and that in every decade, several millions actually perish’ 
by starvation. 

And humbly urges, once more, that immediate steps be taken 
to remedy this calamitous state of a fiairs. 

FOREST ADMINISTRATION. 

IX. That having regard to the very serious discontent created 
especially in Peninsular India and in certain hilly tracts in the 
Panjab, by the practical administration of the Forest Laws, the 
Government of India be most respectfully, but earnestly, entreated 
to investigate this matter carefully and endeavour to mitigate its 
harshness and render it less obnoxious to the poorer classes. 
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^ PBRMAN'BNT LA.ND REYBNtJB' SETTLEMENT. 

X, That this Congress having on many previous oeeasions 
urged on the Gavernment of India the necessity fot giving, as 
was promised by the British Government over thirty years ago, 
Sxity and permanence to the Land Revenue demand, wherever 
this has not already been conceded, desires now to reiterate ^ 
emphatically this recommendation and to call attention to 
the profound alarm which has been created by the action of 
-Government in interfering with the existing permanent settlement 
so Bengal and Behar (in the matter of the survey and other cesses) 
and with the terms of the sanads of the permanently settled estates 
in Madras, and deeming such tampering with solemn public pledges, 
no matter under what pretences, a national calamity, hereby pledges 
• itself to oppose, in all possible legitimate ways, any and all such 
reactionary attacks on permanent settlements and their holders. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT AND MODIFICATION OP 
FIXITY OF TENURE. 

XL — That this Congress regrets extremely that the Government 
of India have not only failed to carry out the pledges for a perman- 
ent settlement in the provinces in which ifc does not exist (given 
by the Secretary of State in his despatches of 1862 and 1865) but 
have also failed to give effect to the policy of granting a modified 
fixty of tenure and immunity from enhancements, laid down in 
1882 and 1884 by the Government of India, and approved by the 
Secretary of State. 

GOVERNMENT GRANTS FOR HIGH EDUCATION. 

XI r.^ — That this Congress is of opinion that it is inexpedient 
in the present state of Education in the country, that "Government 
grants for High Education should in any way be withdrawn, and 
concurring with previous Congeesses, affirms in the most emphatic 
manner, the imporbanee of increasing the public expendibure on all 
branches of Education, and the expediency (in view to the promo- 
tion of one of the most essential of those branches, i.e., the 
technical,) of appointing a mixed Commission to enquire into the 
present industrial condition of the country ; and looking to the 
great poverfcv of many classes of the community, strongly recom- 
mends, that in all classes of Government or Municipal Schools andi 
Colleges, all fees shall be reduced in proportion to the means of 
parents and relations and remitted wholly in the case of very poor 
students; and focussing the universal opinion of the Indian Com- 
muniby that undue stress is being laid at present upon mere mental 
development, this Congress earnestly reeora mends that henceforth, 
in all grades and classes of Schools and Colleges, at least equal 
attention should be devoted to the physical development of the 
.-students.^ , . . 
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EXECUTIVE OKmCISM OF JUDICIAL TEIBUNALS. 

XIII. — That this Congress regrets to notice that the Secretary^ 
of State for India in his recent despatch to the Government of India, 
has ennnciated the doctrine that occasions may arise in which it 
may be the duty of Executive Government to criticise Judicial 
errors, the Congress being of opinion that such criticism is calculat- 
ed to shake the conddence^of the people in the independence of 
Judicial tribunals. 

CLOSURE OF INDIAN MINTS. 

XIV. — That this Congress places on record its deep regret at 
the recent hasty legislation of the Government of India closing the 
Indian mints against the private coinage of silver, whereby the 
people of this country has been subjected to further indirect taxa- 
tion of a burdensome and indefinite character, and some of the most 
important trades and industries, notably the Mill industry, have 
been seriously disorganised and injured. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE. 

XV. — That this Congress records its emphatic protest against 
the Exchange Compensation Allowance granted to the undomiciled 
European and Eurasian employees of Government, involving an 
annual expenditure of over a erore of Kupees, and to the Banks^. 
to the extent of £131, OQO, at a time when the financial situation of 
the country is far from satisfactory and the country is threatened 
with additional taxation. 

FORCED LABOUR AND EUPPLIES, 

XVI. — That the Government of India be moved, once for all, 
to put a stop, by new and express legislation, (the existing provi- 
sions of the Penal Code having proved inoperative) to the existing., 
oppressive system of forced labour (known as Begar) and forced 
contributions of supplies (known as Easads)^ which, despite 
numerous Resolutions of the Government of India, are still 
prevalent through India. 

REDUCTION OF HOME CHARGES. 

XVII. — That this Congress tenders its most sincere thanks tu 
Lord Northbrook for his powerful advocacy of India’s claim to^ 
have her burden of Home Charges reduced, and respectfully 
entreats the House of Commons to appoint at an early date a. 
Committee of their Honourable House to arrive at some equitable 
settlement of the matter. 

A HIGH COURT FOR THE PAN JAB. 

^ XVIIh That in the opinion of this Congress, the time has 
now eome to raise the status of the Chief Court of the Panjab to 
that of a Chartered High Court, in the interest of the admin islra- 
jfcion of justice in that ftovince. 
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THANKS TO THE ELECTORS OF CENTRAL FINSBt!l^y. 
XIX“-Tbafe this Congress tenders its best thanks .® 

Ele.Lfoi: Central Pinsbiry. both for their kinair sympathy lo 

its objects and for having so generoosly aoeorded to it the viduaW 
services of their honoured member Mr Naoroji, ® destined 

the Congress hopes, long to represent both Central Finsbu y 
India in the British House of Parliament. 

expenses of the BRITISH CONGRESS COM^IITTBB. 

XX —That a sum of Rs. 60,000 be assigned for the expenses of 
the British Committee and the cost of the Congress ^Publication^ 
India, SLtid that the several circles do contribute as arranged either 
now, or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1894, 

THANKS TO the BPaTISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XXI.— That this Congress hereby t;enders its most grateful 
acknowledgments to Sir W. Wedderburn and the members of the 

British Congress Committee foi the services rendered by them to 

India during the past year. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARY. 

XXII— That this Congress re-appoinfe« Mr. A.O* Hume, C.B., 
to be its General Secretary for the ensuing voar. 

NEXT OONGRES'', 

XXHL— That the Tenth National Congress do assemble on 
such day after Christmas Day, 1894 , as may be later determined 
upon, at Madras. ' 
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EXCISE DUTY ON COTTON, 

I.— (a) That this Congress respectfully enters its emphatic' 
protest against the injustice and impolicy of imposing excise duty 
on Cottons manufactured in British India, as such excise isealeu*^ 
lated to cripple seriously the infant Mill Industry of this country. 

(6) That this Congress puts oh record its firm conviction’ 
that in proposing this excise the interests of India have been sacri- 
ficed to those of Lancashire, and it strongly deprecates any such' 
surrender of Indian interests by the Secretary of State. 

(o) That in ease the Excise Bill becomes law this Congress’ 
earnestly prays that the Government of India will without delay 
seek the sanction of the Secretary of State to exercise the powers 
which the Bill confers on Government to exempt all Cottons from^ 
“ twenties’* to “ twenty-fours” from the operation of the Act. 

Qd) That the President be authorised to telegraph the above 
Resolution to the Government of India and to the Secretary of 
State. 
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PERMANENT LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

n, — (ct) That this Congress desires to express the profoti «id 
alarm which has been created by the action of Goi?ernment in 
interfering with the existing Permanc nt Settlement in Bengal and 
Behar (in the matter of Survey and other cesses) and with the 
terms of sanads of permanently settled estates in Madras ; and, 
deeming such interference with solemn pledges a national calamity, 
hereby pledges itself to oppose in all possible legitimate ways all 
such re-actionary attacks on Permanent Settlements and their 
•holders, and resolves to petition Parliament in that behalf. 

(h) That this Congress regrets extremely that the Government 
■of India have not only failed to carry out the pledges (given by the 
Secretary of State in his despatches of 1862 and 1865) for Ferma- 
•nent Settlement in the Provinces in which it does not exist, but 
have also failed to give effect to the policy of granting modified 
.fixity of tenure and immunity from enhancements laid down in 
1882 and 1884 by the Government of India and approved by the 
Secretary of State ; and this Congress hereby entreats the Govern- 
ment of India to grant a T>-»'f?ified fixity of tenure and immunity 
from enhancement of la^ul-n^x for a sufficiently long period of not 
less than sixty years, su a -i co secure bo landholders the full benefits 
of their own improvements, 

INCRBASING POVERTY OF INDIA. 

III. —Tfaat this Congress, eon earring in the views set forth in 
previous Congresses, affirms: 

That fully fifty millions of the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation, and that, in every decade, several millions actually 
perish by starvation. 

And humbly urges, once more, that immediate steps be taken to 
'remedy this calamitous state of affairs. 

ABOLITION OF THE INDIA COUNCII. 

IV. — That this Congress considers the A bolition of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India, as at present constituted, the 
necessary preliminary to all other reforms ;and snggejfts that in its 
iplace a Standing Committee of Members of the House of Commons 
be appointed. 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY. 

V. — That this Congress, while thanking Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the promhe they have made to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee of Members of Parliament to enexuire into the financial 
expenditure of India, regards an enquiry with so limited a scope as 
inadequate, and is of opinion that if the enquiry is to bear any 
'practicalfruit it must include an enquiry into, the ability of the 
Indian people to bear their existing finsneial burden, and into the 
financial relations between India and the United Kingdom, 
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SIMULTANEOUS "EXAMINATIONS "IN ENGLAND AND- 'INDIA. 

YI.— (a) That this Congress expresses its deep sense of dis- 
appointment at the despatch of the Secretary of State supporting 
the views of the Grover nment of India on the question or bimu c - 
R«ou8 Examinations, and this Congress hereby places on record its 
respectfui but firm protest against the despatch, as, among otuer 
things, liitrodueing a new principle inconsistent with the Gnarter 
Aetof l833and theProelamatioii ofthe Queen of 1st hovember 
1858 {the solemn pledges contained in which the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India now seek to repudiate) by creating a 
disability founded upon race, for the despatch lays down that a 
minimum of European oMeials in the Covenanted Service is indis- 

* pensable, « *,1 

(6) That in the opinion of this Congress the creation or tne 
Provincial Service is no satisfactory or permanent solution of the 
problem, as this Service, constituted as it is at present, falls 
of the legitimate aspirations of the people, and the interests of the 
subordinate Service will not suffer by the concession of Simulta- 
neous Examinations. ‘ i. 

(<?) That no attempt has been made to make out a ease against 
the holding of Simultaneous Examinations for the reeruitmeuf uf 
the Engineering, Forest, Telegraph and the higher Police 
Service Examinations, and the Congress regrets to notice that the 
despatches of the Secretary of State, the Government of India, and 
the various Local Governments are absolutely silent with regard to 
this aspect of the Resolution of the Houaeof Commons. ^ 

(d) That this Congress respectfully urges on Her Majesty s 
Government that the Resolution of the House of Commons of 2nd 

• June, 1893, on the question of Simultaneous Examinations should 
be speedily carried out as an act of justice to the Indian people. 


EECRUITMENT IN THE HIGHER JUDICIAL SERVICE, 

VII. — That this Congress views with great dissatisfaction the 
system of recruiting the higher Judicial Service of the country, and 
is of opinion that provision should be made for proper Judicial 
training being given to persons who are appointed to the post of 
District and Sessions Judge, and that the higher Judicial Service in 
Bengal, the N. W, P. and Oudh, Bombay and Madras, and the 
Judicial Service generally in other parts ofthe country, should be 
more largely recruited from the legal profession than is now the 
ease. : ■ 


RECONSTRUCTION OP THE CIVIL MEDICAL SERVICE, 

VIII. (a) That this Congress is of opinion that the present 
constitution of the HigherCivil Medical Service is anomalous, inde- 
fensible in principle, injurious in its working, and unnecessprily 
costly; that the time has arrived when in the interests of 
Public Medical Education, and the advancement of Medical 
• Service and of scientific work in the eoantry, as also in the cause 
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of eeonomio administration, the Civil Medical Service of India 
should be reeonstrueted on the basis of such Service in other 
civilised countries, wholly detached from and independent of the 
Military Service, 

(6) That the very unsatisfactory position and prospects of 
Members of the Subordinate Civil Medical Service of (Assistant- 
Surgeons and Civil Hospital Assistants) compared with members of 
similar standing in other departments of thePublie Service, require 
thorough investigation and redress, and prays that Government 
will grant for the purpose an open enquiry by a mixed Coramission 
of official and non-official members, 

(c) That whilst this Congress views with satisfaction the 
desire of the Imperial Government to reorganise the Chemical 
Analyser’s department with a view to its administra^on as 
an independent scientific department, it earnestly hopes 
that Government will not fail to recognise the responsible 
and meritorious work of Assistants, or as they in reality are,. 
Governnaent Chemical Analysers, and place them on the footing 
of Specialists. 

REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE COTTNOILS. 

IX. (a) That this Congress, in concurrence with the preced- 
ing Congresses, considers that the creation of a Legislative Council 
for the Province of the Panjabis an absolute necessity for the good 
Government of that Province, and having regard to the fact 
that a Legislative Council has been created for the N.-W,- 
Provinees, urges that no time be lost in creating such a Council for 
the Panjab. 

(6) That this Congress, in concurrence with the preceding 
Congress, is of opinion that the Rules now in force under the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892 are materially defective, and prays 
that His Excellency the Viceroy in Council will be pleased to have 
fresh Rules framed in a liberal spirit, with a view to a better work- 
ing of the Act and suited to the conditions and requirements of 
each Province. 

TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE. . 

X. That this Congress wishes to express its respectful con- 
dolence and sympathy with, the Royal Family of Mysore in their 
recent sad and sudden bereavement, and at the same time to 
testify to its deep sense of the loss which has been sustained in 
the death of the Maharaja of Mysore, not only by the State over 
which he ruled with such wisdom, ability and beneficence, but 
also by all the Indian peoples, to whom his constitutionai reign 
was at once a vindication of their political capacity, an example 
for their active emulation, and an earnest of their future political 
liberties. 
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TRIAL BY JURY. 

XI.— (o) That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has- 
now am red when the system of trial by Jury may be safely extena-- 
ed, in eases triable by Sessions Courts, to many parts of the eounury 

where ife is not at present in foree, 

(6' That, in the opinion of this Congress, the innovation made 
in 1872 in the system of trial by Jury, depriving the '«'«*’diets or. 
Juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the country, and tnat 
the powers, then, for the first time, vested in Sessions 
High Courts, of setting aside verdicts of acquittal, should be at 
once withdrawn. . 

(c) That in the opinion of this Congress it is extremely desir- 
able that the power at present vested in Government to appeal 

against acquittals be taken away. 


SEPARmON OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

XII.— -That this Congress having till now vainly appealed for 
many successive years to the Government of India, and also to the 
Secretary of State, to remove one of the gravest defects in tne 
system of administration and one fraught with incaleulabie oppres- 
sion to all classes of people throughout the country, and having 
noted with satisfaction the admission of the evil by two former 
Secretaries of State (Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross), and being 
of opinion that the reform is thoroughly practicable, as h^been 
shown by Messrs, R. C. Butt, M. M. Ghose and P. M. 
Mehta, entreats the Government of India to direct the immediate- 
appointment in each Province of a Committee (one-half at least 
of whose members shnll be non-ofSeial natives of India, 
qualified by education and experience in the workings of yarious 
Courts to deal with the question) to prepare a scheme for the 
complete separation of all Judicial and Executive functions 
in their own Province with as little additional cost to 
the State as may be practicable, and the submission of such* 
schemes, with the opinions of the several Governments thereon, at 
an early date. 

A HIGH COURT FOR THE PANJAB. 

Xllf. That this Congress reaffirms the opinion of the 
preceding Congress that the time has now come to rai^e the 
status of the Chief Court of the Panjab to that of a Charte^d 
High Court in the interests of the administration of justice in this 
.Proifince. 

REDUCTION OF CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

XIV.-— That having regard to the fact that the embarrassed con- 
dition of the finances of the country has been giving cause for grave 
anxiety for some years past, this Congress records its firm convic- 
tion that the only remedy for the present state of things is a 
material curtailment in the expenditure on the Army Services and 
other Military Expenditure, Home Charges, and the cost of Civil 
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Administration, and in view of the proposed appointnient of a 
Parliamentary Committee to investigate the subject, this Congress 
strongly recommends that the Standing Congress Committees of 
the several Presidencies and Provinces should, so far as practic- 
able, make arrangements to send to England at least one well- 
qualified delegate from each Presidency or Province to urge such 
reduction before the Committee. 

GOVERNMENT GRANTS FOR HIGHBE EDUCATION. , 

XV. That this Congress is emphatically of opinion that it 
is inexpedient in the present state of Education in the country 
that Government grants for Higher Education should in any way 
be- withdrawn, and concurring with previous Congresses, affirms 
in the most emphatic manner the importance of increasing public 
expenditure on all branches of Education and the expediency of 
establishing Technical Schools and Colleges. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

XVT. That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating— previous (a)— (i) 

(j) The discontinuance of the Exchange Compensation allow- 
ance granted to uudomiciled European and Eurasian employees 
of Government, involving an annual expenditure of over a erore of 
rupees white the Exchequer is in a condition of chronic embarrass- 
ment, 

(k) The giving effect to the Report of the Parliamentary 
members of the India Office Committee on the subject of the Rules, 
Orders, and Practices in Indian Cantonments, with regard to 
prostitution and contagious disease, and the endorsing of their 
conclusions: 

(l) That the system and iueidental practices described in 
that Report, and the statutory rules so far as they authorised or 
permitted the same, did not accord with the plain meaning and 
intention of the Resolution of the House of Commons of June 5th, 
1888 ; and 

(2) That the only effective method of preventing these 
systematic malpractices is by express legislation. 

CURTAILMENT OF POWERS OF DISTRICT MAGISTRATES. 

XVII. That this Congress hereby empowers its President 
to convey to the Government of India its opinion that the 
powers proposed to be conferred on District Magistrates by 
amendments and additions to section 15 of Police Act V of 1861, 
with respect to the levy of the costs of punitive police and of 
granting compensation, are of a most arbitary, dangerous, and un- 
precedented character. 

FOREST ADMINISTRATION. 

XV 111, That this Congress records its deep-felt gratitude 
40 the Government of lodia for its circular resolution No, 22/F, 
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publisbed in the Supple meut to The Gazette of Indict^ dated 20th 
Datober, 1894, and its high appreciation of the generous prmeiple 
which it eo uneiates, of subordinating fiscal interest to ^ the neeas 
and agricultural interests of the ryot population in the manage- 
ment of forests. . „ . « 3 „ 

And would further represent that in forests falling under 
classes 3 and 4 of the said resolutions, fuel, grazing concessions^ 
fodder, small timber for building houses and making agricultural 
implements, edible forest products etc-, may be granted free of 

charge in all eases, under such restrictions as to quantity, ete.,^p 
the Government may deem proper ; and that whatever hardship 
may be felt under present conditions, the policy of the said 
Resolution may be carried out with reference to existing Forest 

areas, and the existing Reserve boundaries so adjusted to leave 
a sufficiently large margin to facilitate the enjoyment by 
the agricultural population of their communal rights with^ 
out molestation and annoyance by the minor subordinates of the 
Department. 

COERCION OF THE PRESS. 

XIX. That this Congress, being of opinion that the Govern- 
ment of India Notification of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign 
Department, gagging the Press in territories under British admi- 
nistration in Native States, is retrograde, arbitrary, and mischiev- 
ous in its nature, and opposed to sound statemanship and 
to the liberty of the people, most respectfully enters its empha- 
tic protest against the same and entreats its cancellation without 
delay, 

IMPOSITION OP WATER-CESS. 

XX. That this Congress views with apprehension the 
arbitrary policy of the Government of India with regard to the 
imposition of water-cess, introducing as it does a disturbing ele- 
ment in taxation, and suggests that the imposition of the said cess 
foe regulated by certain defined principles affording security to 
the rights of landowners and of persons investing money 
in land, 

INDIAN DISABLITIES IN SOUTH APRI04, 

XXL That this Congress earnestly entreats Her Majesty’s 
Government to grant the prayer of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, 
resident in the South A frican Colonies, by vetoing the Bill of 
the Colonial Government disenfranchising them. 

CONORESS DEPCTATION IN INDIA AND ENGLAND. 

XXII. That a deputation consisting of the following gentle- 
men be appointed for the purpose of presenting Resolutiohs 
„ numbered 1,2,3,6,7, 8, 9,11,12,13,14,15,16,17,18,1^^ and 21 

1. to His Excellency Lord Elgin ; and that the British Committee 

I of the National Congress be requested to arrange a similar deput- 
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ation to wait upon the Secretary of State for India in London, 
From Bengal and Beharz-^WiB Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Durbhanga, Sir Romesh Chandra Mitra, Kt,^ Hon. Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerji, Hon. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, Mr, J. Ghosal, Babn 
Saligram Singh, Mr. Shurof-ud-din, Rai Jotendranath Chaudhuri 
and Babu Baikunthanath Sen. From the North West Pro- 
vinces: — Hon. Raja Rampal Singh, and Hon, Babu Charu Chandra 
Mitra. From Oudh : — Sheikh Raja Hussein Khan, Mr. Hamid 
Ali Khan and Babu Gokal Chand. From the Punjab : — Sardar 
Bayal Singh Majithia, Mr. Kali Prasanna Rai, Mr. Jussawala, 
Shaik Umar Bunksh, Lala Murlidhar and Bakshi Jaishi Ram. 
From Bombay : — Hon. Mr. P M. Mehta, C. I. E., From the 
-Central Provinces :~Hon. Mr. G. M, Chitnavis and Rai Bahadur 
C, Narainaswami Naidu. From Poona : — Rao Bahadur V. M. 
Bhide, Mr. S. B. Bhate, Mr. N. B. Mule and Mr. P. L. Nagpurkar. 
From Be7'or : Rao Sahab Deo Rao Vinayek. FromMadras : — 
Manivikram, Raja of Calicut, Hon. Mr. Sabapati Mudaliar, Rai 
Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu and Mr. G. Subramania Iyer. 

EXPENSES OF THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XXI II. That a sum of Rs. 60,000 be assigned for the 
expenses of the British Committeee and the cost of the Congress 
publioation, India^ and that the several circles do contribute as 
arranged, either now, or hearaffcer in Committee, for the year 1896, 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XXIV. That this Congress hereby tenders its most grateful 
iihanks to Sir W. Wedderburn and the other members of the British 
■Congress Committee for the services rendered by them to India 
during the present year. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARY, 

XXV. That this Congress reappoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C. B., 
to be its General Secretary for the ensuing year, 

^ NEXT CONGRESS. 

XXVI. That the Eleventh Indian National Congress do 
assemble on such day after Christmas Day, 1895, as may ba later 
determined upon, at Poona, 

CONGRESS CONSTITUTION. 

XXVII. That this Congress is of opinion that the time has 
eome when the Constitution of the Congress should be settled , 
and rules and regulations laid down as to the number of Delegates, 
their qualifications, the localities for assemblage, and the like, and 
with this view the Congress requests the Standing Congress Com- 
mittee of Poona to draw up draft rules and circulate them among 
the different Standing Congress Committees for their report; these 
reports, together with the draft rules and the report thereon to be 
laid before the next Congress for its consideration. 
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CONGRESS CONSTITUTION, 

!. That the draft rules in regard to the constitution and 
I ^ -v^'orking of the Indian National Congress, as framed by the Foona 
Congress Committee in accordance with the resolution, in that 
behalf, of the last Congress, be circulated by the Poona Committee 
} to all the Standing Congress Committees, with instructions to 

report to the General Secretary and the Standing Counsel at least 
three months before the next Congress. 

THE EXPENDITURE COMMISSION. 

11. That this Congress is of opinion that the enquiry by the 
Expenditure Commission will not be satisfactory to the people of 
this country, nor be of any practical advantage to the Government, 
unless the line? of policy which regulate expenditure are enquired 
into, and unless facilities are afforded and arrangements made for 
receiving evidence other than official and Anglo-Indian, And this 
Congress also feels that the enquiry would, in all probability, yield 
better results, if the proceedings were conducted with open doors^ 

REDUCTION OF OITID AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE, 
in. That this Congress again records its firm conviction that 
in view of the embarrassed condition of the finances of the country, 
ijhe only remedy for the present state of things is a material cur- 
tailment ill the expenditure on the Army Services and other mili- 
tary expenditure. Home Charges and the cost of Civil Administra- 
tion ; and it notices with satisfaction that expert opinion in Eng- 
land has now come over to the view of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee that growth in military expenditure is a more potent 
cause of Indian financial embarrassment than the condition of 
exchange. 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

IV. That this Congress again appeals to the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State to take practical steps for the 
purpose of carrying out the separation of Judical from Executive 
functions in the administration of justice. 

TRIAL BY JURY, 

V. That this Congress views with alarm the constant changes 
that are being made and threatened on the subject of trial by Jury 
in this Country, and regard being had to the fact that no demand 
for any such change has been made by any portion of the popula- 
tion of British India, trusts that the Bill now before the Supreme 
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Legislative Council ob the subject will not be further proceeded 
with ; and this Congress, reafarming resolutions passed by former 
Congresses, also trusts that trials by Jury will be extended to dis- 
tricts and offences to which the system at present does not apply 
and that their verdicts should be final. 

COERCION OF THE PRESS, 

VI, That this Congress, being of opinion that the Govern- 
ment of India Notification of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign 
Department, gagging the Press in territories under Britiwh adminis- 
tration inNative States, is retrograde, arbitrary and mischievous in 
its nature and opposed to sound statesmanship and to the liberty 
of the people, again enters its emphatic protest against the same 
- and urges its cancellation without delay. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION AND SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

VLI. That this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses, again records its deep regret that the labours of the Public 
Service Commission have praetially proved void of any good results 
to the people of this country, and repeats its conviction that no 
satisfactory solution of the question is possible, unless effect is 
given to the resolution of the House of Commons of June, 1893, . 
in favour of holding the competitive examinations for the Indian 
Civil Services simultaneously in India and England. 

THE FRONTIER POLICY, 

VIXI. That in view of the great extensions of the British 
power on the North-West and North-East of the proper frontiers 
of India into regions not contemplated by Parliament when it 
passed Section 56 of the Government of India Act, the Congress 
is of opinion that over and above the sanction of Parliament 
necessary before the revenue and forces of India are employed 
outside the frontiers of India, the interests of India absolutely 
demand that the expenses of all such expeditions should be shared 
between England and India. Without some such additional 
guarantee, the forward Military policy will involve India in hope- 
less financial confusion. 

INDIAN DISABLITIES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

IX. That the Congress deems it necessary to record its most 
solemn protest against the disabilities sought to be imposed on 
Indian settlers in South Africa, and it earnestly hopes that the 
British Government and the Government of India will come for- 
ward to guard the interests of these settlers in the same spirit in 
which they have always interfered, whenever the interests of their 
British-born subjects have been at stake. 

LAND TENURE. 

X, That, in the opinion of this Congress, any proposal to 
restrict the right of private alienation of lands by legislation as a 
remedy for the relief of agricultural indebtedness will be % most 
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retrograde measure, and will, in its distant eanse<iuenees, not only 
cheek improvement but reduce the agricultural population to a 
condition of still greater helplessness. The indebtedness of the 
agriculturist classes arises partly from their ignorance and partly 
from the application of a too rigid system of fixed revenue assess- j 

ments which takes little aecount of the fluetuating conditions or ; 

agriculture in many parts of India; and the true remedy must be I 

sought in the spread of general education and a relaxation of the I 

rigidity of the present system of revenue collections in those parts i 

of the country where the Permanent Settlement does not obtain. 

EIGHT OF INTERPELLATION IN LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

XL That this Congress notes with satisfaction, that the right 
of interpellation, vested in non-official members of the Legislative 
Councils, has, on the whole, been exercised in a spirit of modern- j 

fcion, w'hieh has secured the approval of the authorities here and in ; 

England ; and the Congress, being of opinion that the practical 
utility of interpellations would be greatly enhanced, if the mem- 
bers putting them were aliow^ed and to preface their questions by, a 
short explanation of the reasons for them, urges that the right to 
make such explanations ought to be granted. 

RECONSTEUOTION OF THE CIVIL MEDICAL SERVICE. 

XII. (a) That this Congress notices with satisfaction that 
its views in regard to the urgency and lines of reform in regard to 
the conditions of the Civil and Military Medical Services of the 
country are being endorsed in influential Medical and Military 
circles, and that in the interests of the public, Medical Science 
and the profession , as also in the cause oi economic administra- 
tion, this Congress once again affirms (1) that there should be 
only one Military Medical Service with two branches, one for the 
European army and the other for Native troops, worked on identi* 
cal lines ; (2) that the Civil Medical Service of the country should 
be reconstituted a distinct and independent Medical Service, 
wholly detached from its present Military connection, and recruit- 
ed from the open profession of Medicine in India and elsewhere, 
with a due leaning to the utilisation of indigenous talent, other 
things being equal, 

(&) That this Congress further affirms that the status- 
and claims of Civil Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants 
require thorough and open enquiry with a view to the redressing of 
longstanding anomalies and consequent grievances ; and thle Con- ' ’ 

gress notices with regret that in their recent scheme of the re- 
organisation of the Chemical Analyser’s department, the oft-ad- 
mitted claims of Assistant Chemical Analysers have been appa- 
rently overlooked by Government, 

BILL TO AMEND THE LEGAL PRACTITIONER’S ACT, 

XIII. That this Congress, while fully sympathising with any 

genuine effort which the Government may ‘^make for the suppros- T 
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sion of law-touts, views with grave alarm those provisions of the 
'Bill to amend the Legal Practitioners* Act, now pending the con- 
sideration of the Supreme Legislative Council, which propose to 
invest District Judges and Revenue Commissioners with the power 
of dismissing legal practitioners and, in cases coming under the 
Act, to throw the entire burden of proving their innocence upon 
the latter ; and this Congress, being of opinion that the provisions 
of the Bill are calculated to prejudicially affect the independence 
of the Bar and to lower the position of legal practitioners in the 
eyes of the public without, in any way helping to suppress law- 
touts or to further the ends of justice, urges that it should be 
-dropped, 

ENHANCEMENT OP LAND ASSESSMENT. 

XIV, That this Congress expresses its firm conviction 
lihatin the interests of the country it is absolutely necessary that 
'there should be greater fixity in the tenure on which land is held 
in the temporarily settled districts than exists at present, and that 
Oovernment should impose on its own action restrictions against 
enhancement or assessment similar to those which it has deemed 
necessary in the interests of tenants to impose upon the rights of 
private landlords in permanently settled estates. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES REPRESENTATION TO THE SUPEEMB 
COUNCIL. 

XV, That this Congress puts on record its emphatic pro- 
test against the retrograde policy that the Government of India 
iiave this time followed in nominating a gentleman for the Central 
Provinces to the Supfeme Legislative Council without asking 
Local Bodies to make recommendations for such nomination and 
earnestly hopes that Government will be pleased to take early 
steps to give to the Central Provinces the same kind of representa- 
tion that it has already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
the N,-W.-Provinces. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE. 

XVI, That this Congress repeats its protest of the last two 
years against the grant of Exchange Compensation Allowance to 
the undomiciled European and Eurasian employees of Government, 
involving now an annual expenditure of over a crore and a half of 
rupees. 

GRIEVANCES OP THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

XVII, That this Congress, while thanking the Government of 
India for recognising the grievances of third class Railway Passen- 
gers, from whom the largest portion of railway revenue is derived, 
in their recent resolutions on the subject, desires to express its 
liope that Government will take effective ;steps to bring about an 

arly redress of those grievances. 
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FOEEST ABMINISTEATION. 

XVill. Tliafi this Congress is of opinion that the action of 
the Forest Department, under the rules framed by the different 
Provincial Governments, prejudicially affects the inhabitants of 
the rural parts of the country by subjecting them to the annoyance 
and oppression of forest subordinates in various ways, which have 
aed to much discontent throughout the country. The objects of 
forest conservancy, as announced in the resolution of 1894, are 
declared to be not to secure the largest revenue but to conserve 
the forests to the interest chiefly of the agricultural classes 
and of their cattle. The existing set of rules subordinate the latter 
consideration to the former and an amendment of the rules with a 
view to correct this mischief is, in the opinion of the Congress, 
urgently called for. 

EBDUOTION OF SALT DUTY. 

XIX. — That this Congress tenders its thanks to the Secretary 
nf Sfiate for India for his promise of September last to take an early 
opportunity to reduce the Salt Duty, and concurring with previous 
Congresses, once more places on record its sense of the great hard- 
ship which the present rate of salt taxation imposes upon the 
poorest classes of the country — a hardship which renders it in- 
cumbent on Government to take the first opportunity to restore 
the duty to its level of 1888, 

QOVEENMENT GEANTS FOE HIGHER EDUCATION. 

XX. — That this Congress is emphatically of opinion that it is 
inexpedient in the present state of Education in the country the 
Government grants for Higher Education should in any way be 
withdrawn, or that fees in educational institutions, wholly or parti- 
ally supported by the State, should be increased, and concurring 
with previous Congresses, affirms in the most emphatic manner the 
importance of increasing public expenditure on all branches of 
Education and the expediency of establishing Technical Schools 
and Colleges. 

EXCISE DUTY ON INDIAN YARNS. 

XXI. — That this Congress is of opinion that the objection taken 
by Lancashire manufacturers to exemption of Indian yarns below 
“twenties ” from excise duty is not well-founded, and trusts that 
-the Government of India will stand firm in its policy of levying 
Import duties for revenue purposes, as such levy does not "conflict 
in any way with principles of free trade. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

XXII. — That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating ; (previous (a) comes in XIX ; previous (b) (a) 
-(d) are repeated, becoming (a) (b) (e) ; previous (e) is omitted; 
previous (f) (g) (h) (i) become (d) (e) (f) (g) ; previous (j) and (k) 
-are omited) finally, a new item is added : ' 
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(6) The regulations of the imposition of the -water-eess hy 
certain defined principles atording security to the rights of land-- 
owners and of persons investing money in land. 

EXPENSES OE a!HE BBITISH CGNOEBSS COMMITtPEE. 

XXIII.—That a sum of Ra. 60,000 be assigned for the expenses ■ 
of the British Committee and the cost of the Congress publieati on, 
India^ and also for the expenses of the joint-General Secretary's- 
office, and that the several circles do contribute as arranged, either 
now, or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1896, 

THANKS TO THE BBITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XXIV. — That this Congress hereby tenders its most grateful^ 
thanhs to Sir W, Wedderburn and the other members of tbe British 
Congress Committee for the services rendered by them to India 
during the present year. 

V3«i< congress GBNBEAL SEOBBTABIES. 

XXV. — That this Congress reappoints Mr, A.O. Hume, C.B,, 
to be its General Secretary, and appoints Mr. D.E. Wacha to be its 

. Joint General Secretary for the ensuing year, 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XXVI. — That the twelfth Congress do assemble on such day 
after Christmas Day, 1896, as may be later determined upon, at 
Calcutta. 


TWELFTH C0NGRESS-1896-CALCUTTA, 

DIAMOND JUBILEE OF QUEEN* VICTORIA. 

L— That this Congress desires to place on record its humble 
congratulations on Her Gracious Majesty, the Queen-Empress, 
having attained the sixtieth year of her reign, the longest and the 
most beneficent in the annals of the Empire — a reign associated 
with the most important advances in human happiness and civili- 
sation. The Congress expresses the hope that Her Majesty may 
long be spared to reign over her people. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

II. — That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedderburn and the other members of the British Committee its 
most grateful thanks for their disinterested services in the cause of 
Indian Political advancement and accords its hearty welcome to 
Mr. W, 8. Caine as the Delegate of the British Committee to this- 
Congress. : 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS AND 
THE LATE MR. MANO MOHAN CHOSE, 

III. — That this Congress notices with satisfaction the support 
<of public opinion both in England and in India, which the question 
of the separation of Judicial from Executive functions in the 
administration of justice has received ; and this Congress once 
again appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, to take practical steps for speedily carrying out this much- 
needed reform. In this connection, the Congress desires to record 
its deep regret at the death of Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose, who made 
this question the £ubjeet of his^ special study, 

PROVINCIAL ADJUSTMENTS OF INDIAN FINANCE. ^ 

IV. — Considering that the Local Governments are entrusted 
■with all branches of administration, excepting army expenditure, 
superior supervisions and control here and in England, and the 
payment of interest on debt, this Congress is of opinion that the 
allotments made to the Provincial Governments on what is called, 
the Provincial Adjustments are inadequate, and that in view of the 
revision of the Quinquennial Provincial Contract, which is to take 
place in 18^'>7, the time has arrived when a further step should be 
taken in the matter of hnancial decentralisation, by leaving the 
responsibility of the financial administration of the different Pro- 
vinces principally to the Local Governments, the Supreme Govern- 
ment receiving from each Local Government only a fixed contribu- 
tion levied in accordance with some definite and equitable principle 
which should not be liable to any disturbance during the currency 
of the period of contract, so as to secure to Local Governments 
that fiscal certainty, and that advantage arising from the normal 
expansion of the revenues, which are so essential to all real progress 
in the development of the resources and the satisfactory adminis- 
tration of the different Provinces. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION AND SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

V. — That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
again records its deep regret that the labours of the Public Service 
Commission have practically proved void of any good result to the* 
people of this country, and repeats its eon vietion that no satisfac- 
tory solution of the question is possible unless effect is given to the ’ 
Resolution of the House of Commons of the 2nd June, 1893, in 
favour of holding the competitive examinations for the Indian 
Civil Services, viz,^ Civil, Medical, Police, Engineering, Telegraph 
Poresfc, and Accounts, both in India and in Engiand. This Con- 
gress would once again respectfully urge on Her Majesty’s Gov- 
«ernment that the Resolution of tho House of Commons should be 
epeedily carried out as an act of justice to the Indian people an 2. 
jas the only adequate fulfilment of the pledges mude to them. 
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. / INDIANS AND HIGHER EDUCATIONAL SERYIOE. 

YL That this Congress hereby records its protest against the 
scheme reorganising the Educational Service which has just re- 
ceived the sanction of the Secretary of State, as being calculated- 
to exclude Natives of India, ineludiDg those who have been edu- 
cated in England, from the superior grade of the Education Service 
to which they have hitherto been admitted ; for in the words of the 
Kesolution : — “ In future Natives of India who are desirous of en* 
taring the Education Department will usually be appointed in India, 
and to the Provincial Service.” The Congress prays that the 
scheme may be so recast as to afford facilities for the admission of 
Indian graduates to the superior grade of the Ed acational Service. 

EXTENSION OP TRIAL BY JURY. 

VII. — That this Congress having regard to the opinion of the 
Jury Commission as to the success of the system of Trial by Jury^. 
and to the fact that with the progress of education a sufficient num- 
ber, of educated persons is available in all parts of the country, and 
concurring with previous Congresses, is of opinion that Trial by 
Jury should be extended to districts and offences to which the 
system at present does not apply, and that the verdicts should be 
final. 

REDUCTION OF SALT TAX, 

VIII. That this Congress once again places on record its 
sense of the great hardship which the present rate of Salt Tax 
imposes upon the poorest classes of the country* a hardship which: 
renders it incumbent upon the Government to take the earliest op- • 
portunity to restore the duty to the level of 1868. 

INDIAN SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

" IX. That this Congress once again deems it necessary to re- 
cord its most solemn protest against the disabilities imposed ou 
Indian settlers in South Africa, and the invidious and humiliating: 
distinctions made between them and European settlers, and appeals 
to Her Majesty’s Government and the Government of India to 
guard the interests of Indian settlers and to relieve them of the 
disabilities to which they are subjected. 

reconstruction of THE CIVIL AND MILITARY MEDICAL SERTICB.^ 

. X. (a) That this Congress notices with satisfaction that its 
views in connection with the urgency and the lines of reform in 
regard to the condition of the Civil and Military Medical Services 
of the country have been endorsed in influential Medicaiand 
Ii^ilitary circles ,* and in the interests of the public, the Medical 
Science and the profession, as also in the cause of economic ad- 
ministration, this Congress once again affirms : (1) that there 
should be only one Military Medical Service with two branches, 
one. for the European army and the other for native troops worked 
on identical lines, and (2) tha.t the Civil Medical Service of the 
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country should be reconstituted as a distinct and independent? 
Medical Service, wholly detached from its present Military 
eonreetion, and recruited from the open profession Medicine in 
India, and elsewhere, with the due regard to the utilisation of indi- 
genous talent, other things being equal. . ' 

(h) That the Congress further affirms that the status and 
claims of Civil Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants require- 
thorough and open enquiry with a view to the redressing of long- 
standing anomalies and consequent grievances. 

OMNIBUS EBSOLUTION. 

XL That this Congress concurs with its predecessors io- 
strongly advocating: — 

Excise, 

(a) Ptirsistent pressure by the Government of India on all 
Provincial Administrations to induce them to carry out in its in- 
tegrity the excise policy enunciated in paragraphs 103, 104 and 
105 of the Despatch published in The Gazette of India of March,. 
1890, and the introduction of a simple system of effective local 
option. 

Legal, 

(5) The introduction into the Code of Criminal Procedure of 
a provision enabling accused persons in warrant eases to demand 
that instead of being tried by the Magistrate, they may be com- 
mitted to the Court of Sessions, 

Military, 

(c) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to- 
make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to 
India without distinction of creed, caste or colour ; to ensure the- 
liberal concession of licences wherever wild animals habitually 
destory human life, cattle or crops ; and to make all iieenees,. 
granted under the revised rules, of Hfe-Iong tenure, revocable only 
on proof of misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdic- 
tion in which they are issued ; 

(cZ!) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, whereat 
Natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and trained 
for a military career, as Commissioned or non-Commissioned 
officers (according to capacity and qualifications) in the Indian 
Army; 

(€) The authorising and stimulating of a widespread system' 
of volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the- 
people of India. 

Compensation, 

(/) The discontinuance of the grant of Exchange Compensa- 
tion Allowance to the non-domiciled European and Eurasian 
employees of Government. 
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India. 


^ Indict Council* 

The abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State for 


Provincial Council and Sigh Court (Panjab). 

(h) The establishment of a High Court of Jndie atiire and a 
Provincial Legislative Council in the Panjab. 

Coercion of the Press* 

a) The ■withdrawal of the Government of India Notification 

of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign Department, gaggmg the 
Press in Territories under British administption in Native 
States, as being retrograde, arbitrary and “fschievous m its 
nature and opposed to sound statemanship and to the liberty of 
libe people. 

POVERTY, FAMINE, AND REMEDIES, 


XII. That this Congress deplores the out-break of famine 
in a more or less acute foim throughout India and holds that 
this and other famines which have occurred in recent years are 
due to the great povert^ of the people, brought on by the drain 
of the wealth of the cci.utry which has been going on for years 
together, and by the excessive taxation aisd over-assessment, eon- 
sequent on a policy of extravagance, followed by the Government 
both in the Civil and the Military departments, which has so 
far impoverished the people that at the first touch of scarcity they 
are rendered helpless and must perish unless fed by the State or 
belped by private charity. In the opinion of this Congress the 
true remedy against the recurrence of famine lies in the 
adoption of a policy, which would enforce economy, husband the 
resources of the State, foster the development of indigenous 
and local arts and industries which have practically been 
extinguished, and help forward the introduction of modern arts 
iand industries, 

^ in the meantime the Congress would remind the Government 
of its solemn duty to save human life and mitigate human suffer- 
ing (the provisions of the existing Famine Code being in the 
opinion of the Congress inadeqaate as regards wages and rations 
andcpprcgsiveasregardstaskwork), and would appeal to the 
Government to redeem its pledges by restoring the Famine 
Insurance Fund (keeping a separate account of it) to its original 
footing, and to apply it more largely toils original purpose, 
the immediate relief of the famine-stricken people. 

That in view of the fact that private charity in England is 
•ready to flow freely into this country at this awful juncture, and 
considering that large classes of sufferers can only be reached by 
private charity, this Congress desires to enter its most emphatic 
protest against the manner in which the Government of India is 
■at present blocking the way, and this Congress humbly ventures 
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to express the hope that the disastrous mistake committed by 
Lord Lytfcoa’a G-oyernmeat in the matter will not be repeated on 
this oeeasion. 

PRRMANBNT SETTLEMENT, AGRICULTURAL BANKS, INCOME TAX. 

AND TECHINIOAL EDUCATION. 

XIII. That this Congress once again would desire to call the 

attention of the Goyernment to the deplorable condition of the 
poorer eUsses in India, full forty millions of whom, according to 
high official authority, drag out a miserable existence on the verge 
•of starvation oven in normal ye^rs, and the Congress would recom- 
mend the following amongst other measures for the amelioration 
of their condition ; i. 

(1) That the Permanent Settlement be extended to tiioae 
parts of the country where it does not exist at the present ^time, 
and restrictions bo put on over-assessments in those parts of 
India where it may not be advisable to extend the Permanent 
Settlement at the present time, so as to leave the ryots sufficient 
to maintain themselves. 

(2) That Agneultural Banks be established and that^ greater 
facilities be accorded for obtaining loans under the Agricultural 

Loans Act. t 

(3) That the minimum income assessable under the income- 
tax Act be raised from five hundred to one thousand. 

(4) That technical schools be established and local and mdi- 
.genous manufactures fostered, 

REFORM OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES. 

XIV. That the time having come when greater facilities 
are imperatively required for Higher Education and the proper 
development of the Indian intellect than what are at present 
offered by examination alone, this Congress is of opinion that the 
.Acts of Incorporation of the Universities of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay should be amended so as to provide for the 
introduction of teaching functions and for a wider scope of 
learning, aud so as to suit generally the requirements of the 
present day. 

REPEAL OF INLAND EMIGRATION ACT. 

XV. That having regard to the facility of intercourse bet- 
ween all parts of India and Assam, this Congress is of opinion that 
the time has now arrived when the Inland Emigration Act I of 
1882, as amended by Act VII of 1893, should be repealed* 

MILITARY MEMBERS IN THE PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS, 

XVI. That having regard to the wisdom of the policy of ap- 
pointing to the Governorships of Madras and Bombay, statesmen 
from England to the exclusion of the Services in India, and in view 
to the utilisation by those Governors of the power of giving when 
necessary a casting vote allowed them by law, this Congress is of 
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opinion that it is desirable that the Executive Governments of 
those Provinces should be administered by the Governors with 
Councils of three members and not of two members as at present 
and that one of the three Gouneillors must be other than a member 
of the Indian Civil Service ; and in view to carrying out the object 
without additional cost, this Congress would suggest that the 
officers commanding the forces of those Presidencies be declared 
members of the respective Councils, as the Commanders-ih-Chief 
of Madras and Bombay were, before the Madras and Bombay 
Armies Act of 1893 was passed. 

LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

XVII. That this Congress enters its emphatic protest against 
the policy of Government, in Provinces where the Settlement of 
Land Revenue is periodical, to reduce the duration of the Setfele* 
ment to shorter periods than had been the case till now, and prays 
that the Settlement should be guaranteed for long periods, at 
least for sixty years, 

DEPOSAL OF INDIAN PRINCES OR CHIEFS, 

XVIII. — That in the opinion of this Congress it is desirable 
that in future no Indian Prince or Chief shall be deposed on the 
ground of maladministration or misconduct until the fact of such 
maladministration or misconduct shall have been established to 
the satisfaction of a Public Tribunal, which shall command the 
confidence alike of Government and of the Indian Princes and 
Chiefs, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES NOMINATION TO THE SUPREME 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

XIX. That this Congress puts on record its emphatic protest 
against the retrograde policy of the Government of India followed 
last year in nominating a gentleman for the Central Provinces to 
the ISupreme Legislative Council without asking local bodies to 
make recommendations for such nomination, and earnestly hopes 
that Government will be pleased to take early steps to give to the 
Central Provinces the same kind of representation that it has 
already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the North 
Western Provinces, 

MB. D, B. WAOHA AND EXPENDITURE COMMISSION, 

XX, That this Congress desires to place on record its sense 
of satisfaction at the delegation by the Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion of Mr. Dinshaw Eduljee Waeha, Joint General Secretary of 
the Congress, to give evidence before the Royal Comznission on 
Expenditure, and the Congress has f ull confidence that Mr, Waeha 
will give accurate and adequate expression to its views on the 
questions which form the subject of enquiry. 
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^ \ ^ PABEIAHBNTaRY BEPRBSBNTATION. 

XXL That this Congress again expresses its full and unabat- 
ed oonfidenee in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as the representative of 
the people of India, and hopes that he will be re-elected by his 
old constituency of Central Finsbury or any other Liberal eonsti- 
tueney. 

EXPENSES OF THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XX [1. That a sum of Rupees sixty thousand be assigned for 
the expenses of the British Committee and cost of the Congress 
Publioahion, /?u’Zia, and also for the expenses of the Joint 
General Secretary’s Office, and that the several circles do eontri- | 

bate as arranged, either now, or hereafter in committee, for the 
year 1897. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XXm. That this Congress reappoints Mr. A. O. Hume to be | 

General Secretary, and Mr, D. E. Waeha to be Joint General i 

Secretary for the ensuing year, 

NEXT CONGRESS. ^ ■ ! 

XXtV, That the Thirteenth Congress do assemble on such 
day after Christmas Day, 1897, as may be later determined upon, 
at Amraoti, Berar. 


THIRTEENTH CONGRESS - 1891 -AMRAOTI. 


THE FRONTIER POLICY. 

I, That this Congress expresvsea its deep and earnest conviction 
that the present Frontier Policy of the Government of India is 
injurious to the best interests of the British Empire in general, and 
this country in particular, as it involves frequent Military expedi- 
tions beyond the present limits of the British Indian Empire and 
causes great loss of valuable lives and public money : it therefore 
entreats the British Nation to put a stop to this aggressive policy 
and to lay down, that, if such expeditions are found necessary, they 
being for Imperial purposes, the major portion of their expenses 
should be defrayed by the British Exchequer. 

BRITISH CONTRIBUTION TO THE COST OF THE FRONTIER WAR. 

H. That in view of the fact that the calamities of famine and 
plague have dislocated the already seriously embarrassed finances 
of this country, and crippled its limited resources, and that the 
Military operations carried on beyond the North West Frontier are 
for the protection of Imperial interests, this Congress prays that 
the British Parliament will, pending the settlement of the principle 
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on which the Military charges are to he>pporfcioned between Great 
Britain and India, be pleased to make a substantial contribution to 
the cost of the present war. 

PETITION TO PAEEIAMENT, 

IL A,-— That this Congress authorises the President to submit 
a petition to Parliament, embodying the prayer contained in Reso- 
lutions I and II under his hand on its behalf. 

CONGRESS PRAYERS AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

III. That this Congress rejoices that the ‘‘ Royal Commission 
on Indian Expenditure” .was pleased to decide to admit the public 
to its proceedings, and further desires to express its grateful 
acknowledgments for the opportunity a:fforded by the Honourable 
Commission to representative Indian witnesses, to state fully the 
case on behalf of India. With regard to the three divisions of the 
reference, the Congress desires most respectfully to submit the 
following prayers for the favourable consideration of the Honour- 
able Commission : 

(1) As regards the machinery to control Indian Expenditure it is 
prayed (a)— that the non-offieial members of the Viceroy’s Council 
may be made more directly representative of the Indian people, and 
that they may have the right to move amendments and divide the 
Council upon the Provisions of the Budget; (6) That a sufficient 
number of representative Indians of position and experience may 
be nominated to the Council of the Secretary of State on the recom- 
mendation of the elected members of the Viceroy’s and Local 
Legislative Councils ; and (c) that each year a Select Committee of 
the Hou^e of Commons may be appointed to enquire into, and re- 
port upon, the financial condition of India ; 

(2) As regards the progress of Expenditure, it is prayed that 
the Military and other unproductive expenditure be reduced, that 
larger amounts be spent in promoting the welfare and progress of 
the people, and that a large saving and more efficient administra- 
tion may be obtained, by the substitution, as far as practicable, of 
Indian for European agency, in the higher grades of the Public 
Service; and 

(3) As regards apportionments of charges, it is prayed that 
the Imperial Treasury may bear a fair proportion of all expenditure 
ill w'hich the common interests of India and the rest of the Empire 
are involved ; and that especially the expense of the present war 
beyond the frontier may be largely borne by the Imperial Exche- 
quer. Lastly, that it bean instruction to the President to submit a 
copy of this Re?oIntion, under his own signature to the Chairman 
of the Royal Commission with the least practicable delay. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

IV. — That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating : 1896(a) (c) (s') ; (h)' omitting Provincial 
Councils which had been granted,) 
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And this Congress, eoneurring with its predecessors records its 
protests : (1896 (f)-(d) VI, Vfll, IX, XIX.), ^ ^ 

And this Congress, also concurring with its predecessors. 


expresses its firm conviction : -i- i 

(a) (1896 X) That in the interests of the public, the Medical 
Seienee, and the Profession, as also in the cause of economic 
administration, (1) there should be only one Medical Military 
Service, with two branches, one for the European Army and one 
for Native Troops, worked on identical lines: (2) the Civil Medical 
Service of the country should be reconstituted as a distinct and 
independent Medical Service, wholly detached from its present 
Military connection, and recruited from the open profession , ot 
medieiue in India and elsewhere, with due regard to the utilisation 

of indigenous talent, Other things being equal ; and (3) there should 

be a thorough open enquiry into the status^ and claims of Civil 
Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants with a view to redres- 
sing of long-standing anomalies and consequent grievances. 

(6) (1896 XIV). 

(e) (1898 XV). 
id) (1896 XVIII). 

(e) (1896 VXI). 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION AND SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

V,— That this Congress, eoneurring with previous Congresses, 
again records its deep regrets that the labours of the Public Service 
Commission have practically proved void of any good result to the 
people of this country, and repeats its conviction that no satisfac- 
tory solution of the question is possible, unless effect is given, 
to the Resolution of the House of Commons of the 2nd June, 1893 
in favour of holding the competitive examinations for the Indian 
Civil Services, viz. Civil, Medieal,Poliee, Engineering, Telegraph, 
Forest, and Accounts, both in India and in England. This 
Congress would once again respectfully urge on Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Resolution of the House of Commons should 
he speedily carried out, as an act of justice to the Indian people,, 
and as the only adequate fulfilment of the pledges made to them. 


GAGqiNG THE PRESS IN NATIYB STATES. 

VI. That this Congress being of opinion that the Government 
of India Notification of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign Depart- 
meat, gagging the Press in Territories under British administra- 
tion in Native States, is retrograde, arbitrary, and mischievous in 
its nature, and opposed to sound statemanship and to the liberty 
of the people, again enters its emphatic protest against the same 
and urges its cancellation without delay* 


LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT, 

VII. That this Congress enters its emphatic protest against 
the policy of the Government in Provinces where the settlement of .' 
land revenue is periodical in reducing the duration of the Settle- 
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ment while enhancing its amount, and expresses its firm eonviction 
that, in the interests of the country, it is absolutely necessary that 
the land revenue in such Provinces should be permanently settled. 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

VII I. That this Congress notices with satisfaction the support 
of public opinion both in England and in India which the question 
of the separation of Judicial and Executive functions in the ad- 
ministration of justice has received ; and this Congress once again 
appeals to the G-overnment of India and the Secretary of State to 
take practical steps for carrying out the much needed reform. 

FAMINE COMMISSION. 

IX. That this Congress is glad to note that the Government of 
India has appointed a Famine Commission and hopes that the 
Commission will institute a searching enquiry into the matter. At 
the same time the Congress once again desires to repeat its convic- 
tion that famines are due to the great poverty of the people, 
brought on by the drain of the wealth of the country which has 
been going on for years together, and by the excessive taxation and 
over-assessment consequent on a policy of extravagance, followed 
by the Government both in the Civil and Military Departments, 
which have so far impoverished the people that, at the first touch 
of scarcity, they are rendered helpless and must perish, unless fed 
by the State or helped by private charity. In the opinion of this 
Congress the true remedy against the recurrence of famine lies in 
the adoption of a policy which would enforce economy, husband 
the resources of the State, foster the development of indigenous 
and local arts and industries, which have practically been extin- 
guished, and help forward the introduction of modern arts and 
industries, 

THANKS TO BRITISH COLONIES AND AMERICA FOR PECUNIARY 
AID TO FAMINE RELIEF. 

X. That this Congress expresses its heart-felt gratitude to the 
British public and to the peoples of the British Colonies, the United 
States of America and other foreign countries for the generous 
aid afforded by them^ to the starving millions of this country, during 
the late dreadful visitation of famine, and also wishes to place on 
record its high appreciation of the services which many men, and 
women— English and Indian— residing in this country rendered, 
and the pecuniary help they gave for the relief of those afflicted by 
that calamity. 

And that it be an instruction to the various Congress Commi- 
tees to raise a sum of a thousand pounds, to be sent to the Lord 
Mayor of London on behalf of the Congress, in order that he might 
be pleased to put some memorial in some conspicuous part of 
London expressing the gratitude of the people of India for the help 
rendered to them during the time of the last famine. 
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i COMPOSITION OF PROVINCIAI. EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

I SL — That, having regard to the wisdom of the policy of 

; appointing to the Governorships of Madras and Bombay, statesmen 

^ from England, to the exclusion of the Services in India, this 

I Congress is of opinion that it is desirable that the Executive 

I Government of those Provinces should be administered by the 

I Governors with councils of three members and not of two members 

I as at present, and that one of the three Councillors should be 

I other than a member of the Indian Civil Service, 

I REGULATION OF DEPORTATION. 

XII. That this Congress respectfully deprecates the exercise 

^ by the Government of the extraordinary powers vested in them by 

Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818, Madras Regulation II of 1819, and 
' Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827 at a time of peace and quiet, 

1 and submits that such powers should be exercised only under 

such limitations as will ensure their being put in force with the 
■ utmost circumspection and care and under a sense of the highest 

I responsibility by the Government. 

i (a) This Congress therefore urges that none of these Regula- 

j tions should foe put into force except after notification by the Local 

f Government concerned that the circumstances contemplated by 

I the preamble of the Regulations exist in its Province or in some 

jj definite area within the Province, and that it intends, if necessary, 

I to exercise the powers vested in it ; and further that in no ease 

should such powers extend to keeping a person arrested under 
them in custody for a period longer than three months without 
his being brought to trial before a Court of Justice. 

DEPORTATION OF NATU BROTHEJRS. 

(6) That this Congress, while feeling that the Government of 
Bombay must have acted under a sense of responsibility in arrest- 
ing the Sardars Natu under Bombay Regulation XXY of 1827, is 
yet of opinion, that, five months having now elapsed from such 
arrest, it is the duty of the Government, in the interests of Justice, 
and also to allay the disquiet and uneasiness which has been creat- 
ed in the minds of the people at large by the arrest, to bring them 
—the Sardars Natu— to trial without delay, or, if the Government 
have no sufficient evidence against them to place before a Court of 
Justice, to release them. 

SEDITION LAW, 

XIII. That this Congress views with alarm and anxiety the 
changes proposed in the existing law of sedition as defined in 
Section 124a, and of circulating false reports as defined in Section 
505 of the Indian Penal Cod8,\ and is of opinion that Section 124a 
of the Indian Penal Code requires amendment, not in the direction 
of greater stringency but in that of greater freedom, and if the law 
of sedtion in India is to be made the same as it is in England, the 
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administration of it onghfe to be safeguarded substantially in the 
same way as it is there, that the trial of accused persons 
must always be by jury, at least one half of whom should be per- 
sons of the same nationality as the accused, and that their verdict 
should be unanimous. And this Congress strongly protests against 
eases of sedition being made triable by Magistrates and not 
by Courts *of Sessions and High Courts exclusively, as heretofore, 
and against the proposal to invest District Magistrates with the 
power of calling upon persons who, in their opinion, dissemmate 
disaffection, to dnd sureties of good behaviour for twelve months. 
This Congress is further of opinion that the changes in the law now 
proposed, will be altogether at variance with the pledges given by 
Sir James Fitz- James Stephen when passing Section 124a of the 
Indian Penal Code through the Council, and will deal an irrepar- 
able blow to liberty of speech and freedom of the Press thus retard- 
ing the progress of the country and creating terror instead of eon- 
fidenee in the minds of the people. 

That a copy of this Resolution be submitted to the Legislative 
Council by the President. 

THE okiMIKAL PEOOEDTTEE BILL OF 1897. 

XIV, That this Congress desires to record its protest against 
the Criminal Procedure Bill of 1897, now pending before the Im- 
perial Legislative Council, as being a retrograde and reactionary 
measure, which will add to the already large powers of the Police,, 
invest Magistrates with discretionary authority which they do not 
now possess, and curtail the powers of the High Courts, all to the 
extreme prejudice of accused persons. 

EEFOEM QF THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 

XV, That this Congress, while thanking the Government for 
granting the boon of a Legislative Council to the Punjab, places 
on record its regret that they have not extended to the Councillors 
the rights of interpellation, and to the people the right of recom- 
mending Councillors for nomination, such as are enjoyed by the 
Councillors and people in the other Provinces. 

THE ADMINISTBATION OF BEEAE, 

XVI, That the Province of Berar, though not a part of 
British India, is administered by the^Governor-General-in-Couneil 
in the same way as any portion of British India, but the important 
work of legislating for the Province is performed by the Executive 
instead of by the Legislative Council, resulting often in unsuitable 
and inconvenient legislation. This Congress therefore humbly 
prays that so long as Berar is administered by the Governor- 
General-in-Council all laws and orders having the force of law, 
intended for Berar, should be enacted by the Supreme Legislative 
Council, in the same way as those for British India proper. 
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THE FAMINE COMMISSION* 

XVIL That this Congress prays that the seope of the Famine 
Commission appointed by the Government of India be extended so- 
as to include an enquiry into the causes of periodical famine and 
the remedies for the prevention of the same, 

VOTE OF CONFIDENCE IN MR. DADABHAI NAOEOJI. 

XVIII, That this Congress again expresses its full and un^ 
abated eonfidenee in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as tlje representative 
of the people of India, and hopes that he will be re-elected by his 
old Constituency of Central Finsbury or any other Liberal 
Constituency. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XIX. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William- 
Wedderburn and the other members of the British Committee its 
most grateful thanks for their disinterested services in the cause- 
of Indian political advancement, 

EXPENSES OF THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

And that a sum of Ra. 60,000 be assigned for the expenses of 
the British Committee and cost of CoitJgress publication, India^ 
and also for the expenses of the Joint General Secretary’s Office, 
and that the several circles do contribute as arranged, either now 
or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1898, 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XX, That this Congress re-appoints Mr, A, O, Hume, C.B.,. 
to be General Secretary and Mr. D. E. Waeha to be Joint General 
Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XXL That the Fourteenth Indian National Congress do 
assemble on such day after Christmas Day, 1898, as may later be 
determined upon, at Madras, 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 

I. That this Congress records its profound regret at the 
irreparable loss that the British Empire and the civilised world at 
large have sustained by the death of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the 
greatest statesman of modern times, and a warm and genuine 
friend of humanity, and desires to express its sense of gratitude 
for the sympathy which he uniformly evinced towards the effects of 
the Indian people in securing a more liberal and progressive 
Government in India ; and that a copy of the foregoing resolution 
foe forwarded to his son, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.j 
-- 5 





DEATH OF IHB MAHARAJA OF DARBHANGA. 

II. That this Congress deeply mourns the great loss the eoun- 
tty has suffered by the sad and untimely death of the late Maha- 
raja of Darbhanga, 5Sir Lakshmessur Singh Bahadur, G. C. I. E. 
The Congress places on record its high appreciation of his ready 
and enlightened public spirit and his liberal and catholic benefac- 
tions, and desires to give expression to its feeling of gratitude 
for the generous and unfailing support which the Congress 
movement reeeiyed at his hands ; and that a copy of the fore- 
going resolution he forwarded to Maharaja Rameshwar Singh, the 
brother of the deceased Maharaja. 

DEATH OF SARDAR DAYAE SINGH OF LAHORE. 

III. That this Congress expresses its profound grief for 
the great loss which the people of the country in general and those 
of the Panjab in particular have sustained by the death 
of the late Sardar Dayal Singh of Lahore, and places on 
record its high appreciation of the public spirit and the liberal 
support he gave in furtherance of the progressive movements 
which tended to ameliorate the condition of the Natives of India, 

[See also (c) of Res, XL] 

SEDITION LAW. 

IV. That this Congress regrets, that, in spite of its 
protest at its last sitting and the protest of many public bodies 
and eminent men, English and Indian, the amendments pro- 
posed in the Indian Penal Code, and the Criminal Procedure 
Code, which are calculated to unduly enlarge the powers of the 
Police and of the Magistracy, to fetter the freedom of the Press 
and to restrict liberty of speech, have been carried through the 
Imperial Legislative Council, and urges their repeal, 

WELCOME TO LORD CURZON. 

V. That this Congress accords a respectful welcome to Lord 
Curzon, notes with gratitude His Lordship’s words of sympathy for 
tbe people of India, and trusts the policy of progress and confidence 
in the people which has characterised the best traditions of British 
rule in this country will be followed during his Lordship’s tenure 
of office in India, and authorises the President to wire the foregoing 
resolution to His Lordship at Bombay. 

LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

VI. That this Congress regrets extremely that the Govern- 
ment of India have failed not only to carry out the pledges (given 
by the Secretary of State in his despatches of 1862 and 1866) for 
Permanent Settlement in the Provinces in which it does not exist, 
but also to give effect to the policy of granting the modified fixity 
of tenure and immunity from enhancement laid down in 1882 and 
1884 by the Government of India, and this Congress hereby entreats 
the Government to grant a modified fixity of tenure and immunity 
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from enhaneemenfc of land-tax for a 
■less than sixty years, so as to secure 


sufficiently long period of not 
to land-holders the full benefit 


of their own improvements. 


FEONTIEE POLICY, 


VII. That this Congress expresses its deep and earnest eon - 
Tiction that the Frontier policy pursued for some years past by the 
•Crovernment of India is injurious to its best interests, inasmuch as 
it involves this country in frequent military expeditions beyond its 
natural limits and the practical starvation of the civil administra- 
tion : and that, as long as the policy is not radically reversed, and 
a return made to the older and the only safe policy of keeping 
within the statutory limits of the country, all declarations, no mat- 
ter however confidently made, about the cessation of frontier 
troubles and the friendly attitude of frontier tribes are entitled 
’to little weight, as evidenced by the oeeurrenees of the last 
few weeks in the Swat Valley which necessitated the holding in 
readiness of a considerable body of troops imposing fresh 
burdens on the Exchequer ; and that of all the expenditure 
which these military expeditions may involve, an adequate 
‘share should be borne by the. British Exchequer, 


’ SECRET PEESS COMMITTEES. 

I VU 1. That this Congress is strongly of opinion that the esta- 

;i blishment of Secret Press Committees in certain parts of India is 

? highly objectionable and inconsistent with the spirit of British 

administration. * 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. ' 

IX. That this Congress expresses its deep sense of disapprov- 
al of the reactionary policy of the Government with regard to Local 
Self-Government recently inaugurated by the introduction of the 
Calcutta Municipal Bill into the Bengal Legislative Council, the 
creation of the Bombay City Improvement Trust without adequate 
popular representation, and its action in other directions. 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

X. That this Congress notices with satisfaction the support 
•of public opinion both in England and in India, which the questiop 
of the separation of Judicial from Executive functions in the 
administration of justice has received; and this Congress once 
. again appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to take practical steps for speedily carrying out this much- 
needed reform. 

RECONSTITUTION OP THE CIVIL AND MILITARY MEDICAL SERVICER 

XL (a) That this Congress is of opinion that the present con- 
stitution of the Higher Civil Medical Service is anomalous, inde- 
fensible in principle, injurious in its working and unneeessariiy 
■costly; that the time has arrived when, in the interests of the pub- 
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lio, medioa! education and the advaneement of the medical 
service and seientijBlc work in the country, as also in the cause of 
economic administration, the Civil Medical Service of India should 
be reconstructed on the basis of such Service in other civilised 
countries, wholly detached from and independent of the Military 
Service. , . 

(b) That whilst this Congress views with satisfaction the 
action of the Imperial Government in throwing open 19 Civil Sur- 
geoncies to filled up by promotion from the ranks of Civil 
Assistant Surgeons, it deplores nevertheless the unsatisfactory 
positi on and prospects of members of the Subordinate Civil 

Service (Civil Assistant Surgeons and Civil Hospital^ 
AssVeXi ants) eomp|bred with the members of similar standing in 
other departments of the Public Service, and prays that Govern-^ 
ment will grant an open inquiry into the present constitution of 
the Subordinate Civil Medical department by a mixed commission' 
of official and non-official members, 

(c) That in this connection the Congress desires to place on 
record its sense of loss the Congress and the country have sustained 
by the untimely death of the late Dr, K. N. Bahadurji, of Bombay,.* 
the last years of whose life were devoted to the promotion of the 
reform of the Medical Services in this country. 

GEIEVANCE OF INDIAN SETTLEKS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

XII. That this Congress deplores the invidious and humiliat- 
ing distinctions made between Indian and European Settlers in 
South iirica, a prominent instance of which is afforded by the 
recent decision of the Transvaal High Court restricting Indians to 
“ locations,” and appeals to Her Majesty's Government and the 
Government of India to guard the interests of Indian settlers, and 
to relieve them of the disabilities imposed on them, 

JeURRENOV QUESTION. 

XIII. (a) That, having regard to the fact that the principal’ 
cause of the loss by exchange is the steady growth in the demands 
on India for expenditure in England, this Congress is of opinion 
that any artificial device for meeting that loss either by changing 
the currency at a heavy cost or contracting the internal currency 
must add to the pressujee of India’s monetary resources and to her 
trading disadvantage, 

(b) That the only real relief lies in carrying out practically 
the principle, affirmed by competent authorities, of England bear- 
ing an equitable share of that expenditure. 

(c) That the ICongress regrets that, save Mr, Romesh 
Chandra Butt and Mr. Merwanji Eastamji, competent and 
qualified Indian representatives have not yet been invited as wit- 
nesses to represent the Indian view of matters on the subject 
which now engages the attention of the Currency Committee ofi 
which Sir Henry Fowler is the President. 
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id') That} the President be authorised to request Sir William 
"Wedderburn, Chairraaia of the British Congress Committee, to 
commumeate this Resolution to Sir Henry Fowler, Chairman ot 
‘‘the Curreney Committee in Liondon. 

■ m members in the executive -COUNGILS of MADRAS 
AND BOMBAY. 

XIV. That, having regard to the wisdom of the policy of 
appointing to the Governorships of Madras and Bombay statesmen 
from England to the exclusion of the Services in India, thiJ Con- 
gress is of opinion that it is desirable that the Executive Govern- 
ments of those Provinces should be administered by Governors 
with Councils of three and not of two members, as at present ana 
that one of the three Councillors should be a Nliiive of India. 

REPEAL OF DEPORTATION REGULATIONS, 

XV. That this Congress respectfully urges upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of repealing Bengal 

Madras Regulation II of 1889, and Bombay RegulationXX V of 1 oa 7 
asmuch as the principle and provisions thereof are contrary f J 
traditions and sense of justice of the Government of her Most 
Gracious Majesty, and indeed of all civilised Governnients, ana 
inasmuch as they are a standing menace to the liberty of the 
■subject, 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

XVI. That this Congress again records its deep regret that 
the labours of the Public Service Commission have practically 
proved void of any good result to the people of this country, and 
urges the desirability of holding the competitive examinations for 
the Indian Civil Services, viz., Civil, Medical, Police, Engineering, 
Telegraph, Forest and Accounts, both in India and in England, in 
■accordance with the Resolution of the House of Qpmmons of the 
2nd June, 1893. This Congress further points out that in regard 
to the employment of Indians in the higher ranks of the Postal 
Salt, and Abkari and Forest Services, the recommendations of the 
'Public Service Commission have not been adequately carried out 
and prays that in all ranks of the said Services more educated 
Indians should be employed. 

^ GAGGING THE PRESS. 

XVII. That the Government of India Notification of 25tb 
June, 1891, iu the Foreign Department, gagging the Press in ter- 
ritories under British administration in Native States, is retrograde, 
arbitrary and mischievous in its nature, and opposed to sound 
statesmanship and to the liberty of the people, and ought to be 
cancelled without delay. 

TBOHNIOAL EDUCATION. 

XVI II. That this Congress places on record its deep eonvie- 
(|;ion that the system of technical education now in vogue is ia-» 
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adequate and unsatisfactory, and prays that, haTing regard to the^ 
poverty of the people and the decline of indigenous industries, the^ 
Government will introduce a more elaborate and efficient scheme of 
technical instruction, and set apart more funds for a better and‘ 
more successful working of the same. 

CONSTITG2?ION AN© WOEKING OF THE CONGKBSS. 

XIX. (a) That all the Standing Congress Committees be 
requested to form Central Committees in their respective Provin- 
ces, for the appointment of agents and adoption of other 
measures, for furthering the objects of the Congress, such Central 
Committees submitting annually at the meeting of the Congress a 
report of the wor^earried out in their Provinces during the year, 

(6) That the Standing Congress Committees at Madras,, 
Bombay, Nagpur, Amraoti, Calcutta, Allahabad and Lahore be 
requested to take measures to give early effect to this Kesolufcion. 

(o) And further that a Committee consisting of the- 
following gentlemen, exclusive of the President and ex-Presidents 
now in India, who shall be ex-offlcio members, be appointed to 
consider the draft constitution eirenlated by the Reception Com- 
mitteeof Madras and submit a definite scheme to the next Con- 
gress, and that this do form the first subject of discussion at the 
next meeting of the Congress : 

(1) Mr. Aswini Kumara Dutt, Bengal. 

(2) Mr. D. E, Waeha, Bombay. 

(3) Mr. Joishiram, Panjab. 

(4) Mr. Ganga Prasad Varma, Oudh, 

(5) Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, North-West 

[Provinces..' 

(6) Mr. Raghunath Pandurang Karandikar of Satara. 

(7) Mr, Bapu Rao Dada, Central Provinces. 

(8) Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, Madras, 

(9) Mr. R. N. Mudholkar, Berar, to "act as Secretary tO‘ 

' ; the Committee. 

OMNIBUS EESOLUTION. 

XX. (1) That this Congress concurs with previous Congres- 
ses in strongly advocating — [1897 (a ) — (^)]. 

That this Congress, eoncxirring with previous Congresses 
records its protest : [1897 (a) (b) (d)]. 

And that this Congress concurring, etc. [1897 (6) (c) (d) {e) as 
(a) (&) (o) (c?) and («)] That this Congress is of opinion that it is- 
desirable in the interests of the people of this country that ther 
Criminal Procedure Code should be so amended as to confer upon 
the accused persons, who are Natives of India, the right of claiming 
in trials by Jui’y. before the High Court and in trials with the aid? 
of assessors, that not less than half the number of the ju ry 
'•or of the assessors shall be Natives of India. 
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if) That the action of the Forest DeP”*”®"*! 
framed by the ditferent Provincial Governments. Pf®]"®*®?®'"/ 
aff. .-ts the inhabitants of the rural parts ‘* 1 ® country by Bubjeet- 
ing them to the annoyance and oppression of ® throuahout 

in various ways, which have led to much discontent thMUghout 
thecountry; that though the objects t® 

announced in the Eesolution of 1894, are declared to ^®- 
secure the largest revenue, but to conserve the forests in the mte 
rest chieBy of the agricultural classes and of their cattle, the 
ing set of rules subordinates the latter consideration t 
former, and an amendmest of the, rules with a view to 
correct this mischief is, in the opinion of the Congress, urg y 
called for, • 

(^) That the minimum income assessable under the Income 
Tax Act, bs raised from jS.ve hundred to one thousand, 

THE PANJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 

XXL That this Congress, while thanking the Government (as 
in Resolution XV, 1897.) 

LEGISLATION FOR BERAFi* ^ 

XXI I. That the Province of Berar, ^though not a part of 
British India, (as in Resolution XVI, 1897 1 
PLAGUE EXPENBITURB. 

XXIII, That the adoption of measures against the 
being a matter of imperial concern and recognised as such, tni 
Congress is of opinion that the expenditure incurred in connection 
thereof should be borne by the Government and not charged to tne 
funds of the local bodies. 


CONFIDENCE IN MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

XXIV. That this Congress again expresses its full and un- 
abated conadenoe in Mr.Dadabhai Naoroji as the representative ot 
the people of India, and hopes that he will be re-elected by his 
old Constituency of Central Finsbury or any other Lioerall 
Constituency. 

VOTE »OF. THANKS TO THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

XXV. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedderburn and the other members of the British Committee its 
most grateful thanks for their disinterested services in the cause of 
Indian political advancement. 

BRITISH COMMITTEE GRANT. 

And that a sum of Rs. 60,000 be assigned for the expenses of 
the British Committee and the cost of the Congress publiea- 
India, and also for the expenses of the Joint 
General Secretary’s Office, and that the several circles -do con- 
tribute, as arranged, either now or hereafter in Committee, for 

the year 1899. 
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CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XXVI. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. O. Home, C. B., 
to be General Secretary, and Mr. D.^, Waeha to be Joint 
‘General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. ' 

XXVII. That the Fifteenth Indian National Congress do 
■assemble, at Lucknow, on such day after Christmas Day in 1899, 
as may be later determined upon. 


FIFTEENTif CONGRESS-1 899-LUCKNOW. 



SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

I. That this CoDgresH notices with satisfaction the support 
•of public opinion, both in England and in India, which the C|ues- 
tion of tbe separation t*f the Judicial from the Executive func- 
tions in the administration of justice has receired ; and this 
Congress, while thanking Lord Bobboiue, Sir Richard Garth, Sir 
Richard Couch, Sir Charles Sergeant, Sir William Markby, Sir 
John Budd Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir Roland K. Wilson, Mr. 
Herbert J. Reynolds, and Sir William Wedderburn for presenting 
a petition to tlie Secretary of State in Council to effect the much- 
needed separation, earnestly hopes that the Government of India 
will give their earliest attention to the petition which has been 
forwarded to them, and will take practical steps for carrying out 
this much-needed reform, 

V39 PUNJAB LAND ALIENATION BILL, 

IT, (a) That this Congress regrets the introduction into the 
Bupreme Legwiative Council of a Bill to amend the Law relating 
to agricultural land in the Punjab, with a view to restrict aliena- 
tion of land as proposed in the Bill by sale or mortgage, which is 
calculated (1) to decrease the credit of the agriculturists and 
landholders; (2) to make them more resoureeless on account of 
their inability to meet the ever inerea*<ing State demands upon 
their land ; and this Congress is of opinion that the provision to 
give retrospective effect to the Bill is inequitable and unfair. 

(6) That this Congress recommends that real relief be afforded 
to the cultivating classes in the following way: that where the 
Government is the rent-receiver, the rule proposed in 1882, prohi- 
biting any advancement except on the ground of rise in prices, 
he enforced, and that where private landlords are the rent- 
receivers, some provision to prohibit undue enhancement of rent 
he made. 
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(c) This Congress further resolves that a Committee eon- 
listing of the President, Mr. Joishi Earn, Mr. N. Gupta, Mr, 
Washa, Munshi Madho Lai, Mr. Mudholkar and Mr. Ikbal Shankar 
he appointed and empowered to submit a representation to the 

• ^OYevnment, pointing out the unsuitable nature of many of the 

provisions of the Bill, 

TRANSFER OF THE COST OF A PORTION OP BRITISH TROOPS, 

Hi. That whereas it is considered safe and prudent to with- 
draw large foodies of British troops for service outside the statu- 
tory limits of India, this Congress is of opinion that the time has 
come when the Indian tax-payer should be granted some relief 
out of the British Exchequer towards the eost«of maintaining in 
India so large a force of Europea.n soldiers. This Congress sees 
no objection to the location of British troops in India as a reserve 
force for the whole of the British Empire, but is of opinion that 
the time has come for the transfer of the cost of 20,000 British 
troops from the Indian to the British Exchequer, 

BHEA CURRENCY QUESTION. 

IV. (a) That having regard to the fact that the principal 
cause of loss by Exchange is the steady growth of the demand on 
the Indian Exchequer for expenditure in England, this Congress 
regrets the introduction of a gold standard in India on the 
recommendation of the Currency Committee for the purpose of 
preventing the loss by exchange, and is of opinion that the new 
measure is calculated to increase the gold obligations of India. 

(&) That this Congress is further of opinion that the decision 
accepted by the Government will in effect add to the indebted- 
ness of the poorer classes in India, depreciate the value of their 
savings in the shape of silver ornaments, and virtually add to tlieir 
rent and taxes. 

(c) That this Congress is further of opinion that the decision 
accepted by the Government is likely to be prej udieial to the indi- 
.genous manufactures of the country, 

SEPARATION OF MILITARY AND CIVIL MEDICAL SERVICE. 

V. That this Congress is of opinion that the union of the 
Military and Civil Medical Services is extravagant, inconvenient, 
and prejudicial to the interests of the Government as well as of the 
people, and strongly urges the necessity of the^ separation of the 
two ’ Services, by the creation of a distinct Civil Medical 
Department, recruited by open, simultaneous competition in Eng- 
land and India. 

PRESS MESSAGES BILL. 

VI. That it is the opinion of this Congress that the principle 

• embodied in the Foreign Telegraphic PreiS Messages Bill, now'pend- 
ing before the Supreme Legislative Council, is opposed to the 

rpoliey followed by the British Government in India as to the un- 
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restricted dissemination of nseful knowledge and information, and 
that no adequate necessity is shown to exist for the passing of the* 
proposed measure in India. 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL ACT, 

VII. That this Congress expresses its disapproval of the re- 
actionary policy, subversive of Local Self-Government, evidenced 
by the passing of the Calcutta Municipal Act, and by the introduc- 
tion into the Legislative Council of Bombay of a similar measure, 
which will have the effect of seriously jeopardising the principles 
of Local Self-Government. 

PEOHIBITXON OF TBACHEES OF AIDED INSTITUTIONS FKOM 
♦taking PABT IN POLITICS. 

VIIL That this Congress is of opinion that the rules pro- 
hibiting managers and teachers of aided institutions from taking 
part in political movements or attending political meetings with- 
out the consent of the Director of Public Instruction, or other 
authorities, are likely to interfere with the practical and effeetuaf 
exercise of the rights of British subjects, to withdraw able ^and 
influential men from the cause of education, and to restrict private 
enterprise and organisation for the spread of education in this 
country. And this Congress hopes that the Madras and Bombay 
Governments will take steps to remove from the educational rules- 
and the grant-in-aid code the provisions to the effect described- 
above. 

ABEAEI EEFORM, 

IX, That this Congress is of opinion that stringent measures 
should be taken by the Government in granting licences to 
retail liquor shops, and that no such shops should be established 
anywhere in India without taking the sense of the inhabitants of 
the place, 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS. 

^ / * X, That this Congress adopts the following rules regarding 
the Constitution of the Congress : — 

(1) The object of the Indian National Congress shall be ^to 
promote by constitutional means the interests and the well-being 
Of the people of the Indian Empire, 

(2} It shall ordinarily meet once a year at such time and in* 
such place as shall have been resolved on by the last preceding 
Congress. Provided that the Indian Congress Committee, as here- 
inafter provided for, may, in case of necessity, change the place or 
time of the Congress, provided also that in ease of emergency the 
Indian Congress Committee may convene an extraordinary session 
of the Congress at such time and place as may be determined by 
them, 

(3) It shall consist of delegates elected by political associa- 
tions or other bodies, and by public meetings. 
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“ (4) Its aftairs shall be managed by a Committee, styled the 

Indian Congress Committee, consisting of 45 members elected by 
the Congress, 40 of whom shall be elected upon the reeommenda- 
lions of the diSerent Provincial Congress Committees, and m the 
absence of such Commitees, by the delegates of the respective* 
Provinces in Congress assembled, in the manner hereinbelow laid 
down, that is to say ; 

For Bengal including Assam ... ... ... S 

For Bombay including Sind ... ... ... ^ 

For Madras including Secunderabad ... ... 8 

For North Western ftovinees including Oudh... 6 
For Pan jab ... ... ... ... ... 

For Central Provinces ... ... ... ^ 

The term of offiee of the members of the Committee shall be 
the period intervening between two ordinary meetings of the 
Congress, 

(5) The Indian Congress Committee shall meet at least 
three timefs a year, oaee immediately after the Congress, once 
during the year between the months of June and October, as may 
be determined upon by the Committee, and once immediately before 
the Congress, at such place as the Committee may find con- 
venient. 

(6) The Indian Congress Committee shall have an Honorary 
Secretary and a paid Assistant Secretary, with suitable office staff, 
for which a sum of Rs. 5,000 shall be granted annually, one half of 
which shall be provided by the Reception Committee of the place 
where the last Congress is held, and the other half by the Reception 
Committee of the place where the nest succeeding Congress is to 
be held. 

The Secretary to the Indian National Congress shall be the 
Honorary Secretary of the Committee. 

(7) Provincial Congress Committees shall be organised a| 
the capitals of the different Presidencies and Provinces of India 
for the purpose of carrying on the work of political education, on 
lines of general appreciation of British rule and of constitutional 
action for the removal of its defects, throughout the year by 
organising Standing Congress Committees, holding Provincial 
Conferences, and by such other means as they may deem proper, 
in consultation with the Indian Congress Committee, for further- 
ing the objects of the Congress. They shall be responsible agents 
of the Indian Congress Committee for their respective Provinces, 
and shall submit annual reports of their work to that Committee. 

(8) The nomination of the President, the drafting of Resolu- 
tions and all other business in connection with the Congress, shall 
be done by the Indian Congress Committee. It shall also, subject 
to the approval of the Congress, frame rules for the election of 
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delegates, the election of speakers, and the conduct of the proceed-^ 
ings of the Congress, 

(9) Rules and Bye-laws shall be framed by the Provincial 
Congress Committees for the election of members, the conduct of 
their own proceedings, and other matters appertaining to their 
business. All such rules and bye-laws shall be subject to the 
approval of the Indian Congress Committee, 

(10) A Committee, styled the British Congress Committee, 
shall be maintained in England, which shall represent there the 
interests of the Indian National Congress. The amount requisite 
for the expenses of the said Committee shall be determined and 
voted by the Congress, and the amount so voted shall be raised by 
the Indian Congress Committee in such manner as may he deter- 
mined upon by that body from time to time. 

(11) The Indian Congress Committee shall take such steps 
as they may deem fit to raise a permanent fund for carrying on the 
work of the Indinn National Congress; and such fund shall be 
invested in the name of seven trustees, one from each Province in 
India, to be appointed by the Congress. 

CONPIDBNOK IN BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

XL That this Congress recognises the valuable services of 
the British Committee in the cause of the people of India, and 
expresses its unabated confidence in Sir William Wedderburn and 
tlie other members of the Committee, 

And that a sum of Rs, 51,000 be assigned for the expenses of the 
British Committee and the cost of the Congress publication, Indicu 
INDIANS IN THE EXECUTIVE COUNCILS, 

XII.' That having regard to the policy of appointing to the 
Governorships of Madras and Bombay statesmen from England to 
the exclusion of the Services in India, this Congress is of opinion 
that it is desirable that those Provinces should be administered 
with the help of Councils of three and not two members as at 
present, and that one of the three councillors should be a Native of 
India. ^ 

MEASURES TO PREVENT PAMINE, 

Xtll. That this Congress while gratefully recognising the 
endeavours made by the Indian and Provincial Governments to 
save human life and relieve distress at the present famine, urges 
the adoption of the true remedy — to improve the condition of the 
cultivating classes and prevent the occurrence of “ famine, this 
Congress recommends the curtailment of public expenditure, the 
development of local and indigenous industries and the moderating 
of land assessment. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION, 

XIV, (I) That this Congress concurs with previous Con- 
.grosses in strongly advocating— [(1897 (6)— (e) and (gf)]. 
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(2) Thafc this Congress eoneurring with previous Congresses 
records its protesfc— [(1897 (a) and (&)]. 

(6) Against the retrograde policy of the Government of 
India in nominating a gentleman for the Central Provinces to the 
Supreme Council without asking local bodies to make recommend- 
ations for such nomination, entertaining the earnest hope that 
the Government will be pleased to take early steps to give to the 
Central Provinces the same kind of representation that it has 
already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the North 
Western Provinces. 

(d) Against the labour laws of Assam, viz.^ the Inland Emi- 
gration Act I of 1882, as amended by Act VII of 1893. 

(3) This Congress eoneurring with previous Congresses,, 
expresses its conviction — 

(a) That having regard to the opinion of the Jury Com- 
mission as to the success of the system of trial by jury, and also 
the fact that with the progress of education a sufficient number of 
educated persons is available in all parts of the country, the system 
of trial by jury should be extended to the districts and offences, to 
which at present it does not apply. 

(&) That this Congress is of opinion that it is desirable in 
the interests of the people of this country that the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code should be so amended as to confer upon accused 
persons, who are Natives of India, the right of claiming, in trials 
by jury before the High Court, and in trials with the aid of asses- 
sors, that not less than half the number of the jurors or of the 
assessors shall be Natives of India, 

(c) That the action of the Forest Department under the rules 
framed by the different Provincial Governments, prejudicially 
affects the inhabitants of the rural part of the country by subject-- 
ing them to the annoyance and oppression of Forest subordinates 
in various ways ; and these rules should be amended in the interests 
of the people, 

(<^) That the minimum income assessable under the Income- 
Tax Act, be raised from five hundred to one thousand rupees. 

(e) That no satisfactory solution of the question of the 
employment of Natives of India in the Indian Civil Service is 
possible, unless effect is given to the resolution of the House of 
Commons of June, 1893, in favour of holding the competitive 
Examinations for the Indian Civil Service simultaneously in India 
and England. 

GAGGING THE PRESS IN NATIVE STATES. 

XV, That this Congress is of opinion that the Government 
of India Notification of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, gagging the Press in Territories under British administra- 
tion in Native States is l^fetrograde, arbitrary and mischievous in 
its nature, and opposed to sound statesmanship and to the liberty 
of the people and ought to be cancelled. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

XVI. That this Congress places on record its eonvietion that 
ihe systetn of Technical Education now in vogue is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory, and prays that, having regard to the poverty of 
the people and the decline of indigenous industries, the Govern- 
ment will introduce a more elaborate and efficient scheme of 
technical instruction, and set apart more funds for the successful 
working of the same. And this Congress desires to express its 
grateful appreciation of the patriotic and munificent gift of 
Mr. Tata for the promotion of the higher scientific education 
and research. 

THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 

XVII. That this Congress while thanking the Government 
for granting the boon of a Legislative Council to the Punjab, 
places on record its regret that they have not extended to the 
Councillors the right of interpellation, and to the people the 
right of recommending Councillors for nomination, such as are 
enjoyed by the Councillors and the people in the other Provinces. 

LAWS POE BEEAE. 

XVIII. That this Congress is of opinion that so long as 
Berar is administered by the Governor-General*in-Gouneil, all 
laws and orders having the force of laws intended for Berar 
should be enacted by the Supreme Legislative Council, in the same 
way as those for British India proper. 

EXPENDITURE OP PLAGUE ADMINISTRATION. 

XIX, That the adoption of measures against the plague 
being an Imperial concern and recognised as such, this Con- 
gress is of opinion that the expenditure incurred in connection 
therewith should be borne by the Government and not charged to 
* the funds of the Idhal bodies* 

r CONFIDENCE IN ME. DADABHAI NAOROJI, 

XX That this Congress expresses its unabated confidence 
in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as the representative of the people of 
India, and hopes that he will be re-elected by his old 
constituency of Central Finsbury or any other Liberal 
Constituency. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XXL That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B„ 
to be General Secretary, and Mr. D, E, Waeha to be Joint 
General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

The Congress accepted the invifeation'^to Lahore for its 16th. 
Bession* 
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APPOINTMENT OF AN ENOItlSH AGENCY, 

XXII Thafe an agency be appointed in England for the purpose 
of oSanising, in concert with the British Congress Committee, 
ipublie meetings for the dissiraination of information on Indian 
matters, and that funds be raised for the purpose. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE CONGRESS CONSTITUTION. 

I. That Rale 4 of the Constitution of the Congress iCommit- 
iee be amended as follows : 

« Its ai^airs shall be managed by a Committee styled the Indian 
Consress Committee consisting of, besides tbe ex-oSficio members 
referred to below, 45 Members elected by the Congress. 40 of 
whom shall be elected upon the recommendations of the diff^ent 
Frovincial Congress Committees, and in the absence of suehJCorn- 
mittees, by the delegates of the respective Provinces in 
Congress assembled, in the manner hereinbelow laid down, that is 


7 

7 

7 

.7 

6 

3 
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to say : 

For Bengal including Assam ... 

„ Bombay including Sindh ... 

„ Madras 

„ N.-W-P. including Oudh ... 

„ Panjab 

„ Berar 

„ Central Provinces ... 

The ex^offlcio members shall be thePresident of the Congress 
and President-elect from the day of his nomination, the Ex-Presi- 
dents of the Congress, the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of 

the Congress, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, the 
Secretary of the Reception Committee to be nominated by the 
Reception Committee. 

“ The term of office of the Members of the Cornmittee shall 

be the period intervening between two ordinary meetings of the 

Congress.” 


COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY INTO THE ECONOMIC CONDITION 
OF INDIA. 


II, That having regard to the oft-recurring famines in India, 
and the manifestly decreasing po wer of resistance on the part of 
its population in the face of a single failure of h arvest leading as 

it frequently does to human suffering, loss of life, destruction of 

life, destruction of live-stock, disorganisation of rural operations 
and interference with the legitimate work of the administrative 
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maehineryj the Congress hereby earnestly prays that the Govern- 
ment of India may be pleased to institute at an early date a full 
and independent enquiry into the economic condition of the people 
of India with a view to the ascertainment and adoption of practic- 
able remedies. 

MILITARY SERVICES & COLLEGES. 

III. That having regard to the devoted and loyal services 
rendered by Indian soldiers in the service of the Empire, the Con- 
'gressagamurgesontheGovernment— 

(а) The desirability of throwing open to them the higher 
grades of the Military Service ; and 

(б) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, at which 
Natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and 
trained for a Military career, as Commissioned or Non-Commission- 
ed Officers, according to capacity and qualifications, in the Indian 
Army# 

SEPARATION OP JUDICIAL PROM EXECUTIVE PUNOTIONS. 

IV. That this Congress notices with satisfaction the support 
of public opinion, both in England and in India, which the ques- 
tion of the separation of the Judicial from the Executive functions 
in the administration of justice has received ; and this Congress, 
while thanking Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir Richard 
Couch, Sir Charles Sergeant, Sir William Markby, Sir John Budd- 
Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir Roland K. Wilson, Mr, Herbert J. 
Reynolds and Sir William Wedderburn for presenting a petition to 
the Secretary of State in Council to effect the much-needed 
separation, earnestly hopes that the Government of India will 
give their earliest attention to the petition which has been forward- 
ed to them, and will take practical steps for speedily carrying out 
this much-needed reform. 

HIGHER APPOINTMENTS TO NATIVES OP INDIA. 

V. That the Congress regrets the practical exclusion of 
natives of India from the higher appointments in the Police, the 
Public Works, the State Railways, the Opium, the Customs, the 
Telegraph, the Survey and other Departments, and prays thafi full 
justice be done to the claims of the people of India in regard to 
these appointments. 

INDIAN G|IADUATES AND UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIP. 

VI. That this Congress regrets the suspension of the privi- 
leges accorded to the graduates of a certain standing of the 
Calcutta Uni’persifcy to return Fellows to the University, and the 
fact that effect is not given to the provisions of the Act constitut- 
ing the Panjafo University with regard to the election of Fellows 
by the Senate, and is of opinion that it is desirable, in the interests 
of sound education, to confer the privilege of electing Fellows 
upon the graduates of Indian Universities where it does nob 

exist, and of extending it where it does exist. 
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THANKS TO H. B. LOKD OUKZON. 

VI r. That this Congregs desires to reaord its gratitude to 
H. E. the Viceroy for the bensFoieoee of his famine policy, and 
for his firm resolve to uphold the interests of order and justice, as 
evideneed in the regulations recently issued regarding the grant 
of shooting passes to soldiers and his proceedings in connection 
with the Rangoon and O’G-ara cases. 

TECHINICAE EHtrCATION. 

Vin. That this Congress places on record its conviction that 
the system of Technical Education nowin vogue is inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, and prays that, having regard to the poverty of the 
people and the deoliue of indigenous industries, the Government 
will introduce a more elaborate and efficient scheme of technical 
instruction, and set apart more funds for a successful working of 
the same. And this Congress desires to express its grateful ap- 
preciation of the patriotic and munificent gift of Mr. Tata for the 
promotion of higner scientific education and research. 

ADMINISTRATION GE B BRAE. 

IX. That this Gongress is of opinion that so long as Berar is 
administered by the Governor-General in Council, all laws and 
orders having the force of law, intended for Berar, should be en- 
acted by the Supreme Legislative Council in the same way as 
those for British India proper. 

OMNIBUS RBSOIiUTION. 

X. , (1) That this Gongress concurs with previous Congresses 
in strongly advocating : [1897, (6) ((2) (e) (p)]. 

That this Congress, eoneurring with previous Congresses,, 
records its protest : [1897, (a) and (6) ; 1899, (e) and 

This Congress, eoneurring with previous Congresses, expresses 
its conviction : [1899, (os) to (c)]. 

, ANNUAL /PARWAMHNTARY GRANT TO, INDIA. 

XI. That this Congress, while expressing its grateful 
acknowledgments for the annual contribution of £257,000 promised 
to be made from the British to the Indian Exchequer in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the majority of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, respectfully desires to point 
out that for doing adequate justice tojfche claims of India so far 
as admitted by that Commission it is necessary that she should be 
granted the arrears payable on this account for the past many 
years, and prays that the British Barliament will be pleased to 
make this grant. 

CONGRESS SUB-COMMITTEES ON INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS,' 

XII. That the Congress hereby approves of the suggestion 
presented by the Indian Congress Committee for the consideration 
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of this Session that afe least half a day at each annual Session of 
the Con ere iS he devoted to the consideration and discussion of 
the Industrial and Educational problems of the country. Further 
resolved that annually two Committees be appointed by the 
Congress, one for Educational and one for Industrial subjects, to 
•consider and suggest means for the Educational and Industrial 
improvement of the counti’y and to assist therein and that to each 
Committee a Secretary be annually appointed. These Committees 
shall divide themselves into Provincial Committees with power to 
add to their number. 

MEMORIA-Ii TO H. B. LORD CXJRZON. 

X.in That the following Memorial be submitted to His Ex- 
•cellency the Viceroy in Council by a deputation consisting of the 
following gentlemen : 

Hon. P. M. Mehta, Hon. W. C. Bannerji, Hon. Ananda 
Charlu Hon. Surendranath Bannerji, Hon. Munshi Madho Lai, 
Mr. R. N. Mudholkar, Mr, R. M. Sayani, Mr. Harikishan Lai. 

Your ExoELtiBNCY, 

VVe, on behalf of the delegates assembled at the 16th Session 
of the Indian National Congress at Lahore in December last, have 
the honour to submit most respectfully for the consideration of 
Your Excellency in Council the accompanying Resolutions passed 
by that assembly, and specially the following questions which 
have long been iDefore the country, and which, in the opinion of 
the Congress, now await a speedy solution of a practical and bene- 
fleent character. 

1. The question of the extreme desirability of separating 
Judicial from Executive functions has now been so well recognised, 
and there exists such a strong consensus of opinion on the sub- 
ieot official and non-official, that your Memorialists are earnestly of 
hope that the Government will be pleased at an early date to 
introduce this popular reform in the administration of the 
<»ountry, 

2» The increasing poverty of the peasantry in the greater 
part of the country, and their consequent inability to maintain 
themselves without State and private benevolence at the very 
outset of scarcity or famine, is another pressing problem. Your 
Memorialists are fully aware of the fact that the serious attention 
of the Government has been engaged on it, and they trust that 
some efficacious remedy will be soon found which may greatly 
contribute to mitigate that severe poverty, and enable the peasan- 
try to better resist the strain which years of bad harvests or scar- 
city may entail on them. 

3, That in view of the condition to which the recent famines 
Rave reduced the ryots, the Government will be so good as to cause 
an exhaustive enquiry to be instituted into their growing im- 
©overishmentby means of an independent Commission, 
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THE PANJAB AsS A BBGULATION PEOVINCB, 

XIV. That the Congress respeetfuUy urges upon the Govern- 
.'ment that in its opinion the tirne has come when the Panjab 
should be constituted into a Regulation Province. 

LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN INBI A, 

XV. That this Congress views with grave alarm and deep 
regret the rapid increase in the consumption of intoxicants, 
specially liquor, in the country, and the Congress is of opinion that 
the cheap supply of liquor, etc,, is alone responsible for this. The 
Congress, therefore, fervently appeals to the Government of India 
to pass measures like the Maine Liquor Law of America, and 
introduce Bills like Sir Wilfred Lawson’s Permissive Bill or the 
Local Option Act, and impose an additional tax upon intoxicants 
not intended to be used as medieme. The Congress records its 
.:drm conviction that if the Government do not take these practical 
steps immediately, the moral, material and physical deterioration of 
those classes, among whom liquor, etc., have obtained a firm hold, 
would be inevitable ; and as intoxicants have already affected the 
great labouring class, the benevolent intention of the Government 
to help the growth of the Indian Arts and Industries would bear 
no fruit. The Congress gives great importance to this question, 
which, it strongly believes, is intimately connected with the 
material progress of the country, and emphatically protests against 
the cheap supply of liquor, etc. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO MR. W. S. CAINE, M. P, 

XVI. That this Congress offers its sincere and hearty con- 
gratulations to Mr. W, 8. Caine on his election to Parliament, and 
•expresses its confidence in him as a trusted friend of the people of 
India and a promoter of their best interests. 

EXPENSES OF THE BRITISH COMMITTEE, 

XVII. That a sum of Rs. 30,000 be assigned for the exj!)en8e8 
of the British Committee and the cost of the publication of India* 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT AND GUARANTEED APPOINTMENTS. 

XVm, That, in the opinion of the Congress, the new rules 
restricting the number of Indians eligible to qualify themselves for 
employment in the Engineering Branch of the Indian public Works 
Department, through the Cooper’s Hill College, to a maximum of 
two only in a year, should be withdrawn as a matter of bare justice 
to the people of this country, and that the said College should 
be ma^e available eiqually for the u^e of all subjects of Her 
Majesty ; and the Congress is further of opinion that the invidious 
distinction made between Indian^ and Anglo-Indians as regards 
the guaranteed appointments In connection with the College at 
Roorki should be withdrawn and that these appointments should 
be made avaiiable to all Her Majesty’s Indian subjeets in all parts 
of the country. 
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THINKS TO CONGBESS WOSKBES IN LONDON, 

XIX, That this Congress begs to reeorcl its high and grateful 
appreciation of the services rendered to this country and the 
Congress movement by Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. I)adabhai 
Naoroji, and Mr. A. O, Hume, and to express its regret at the 
retirement of Sir William Wedderburn from Parliament, where be 
rendered great and valuable services to this country, and hopes 
that he may soon return to Parliament to renew his labour of love 
for the people of India, 

INDIAN GRIEVANCES IN SOUTH AFBICA. 

XX. That this Congress once more draws the attention of 
the Indian Government as well as of the Secretary of State for 
India to the grievances of the British Indians in South Africa, and 
earnestly hopes that in view of the re-arrangement of the bound- 
aries in that Continent and the incorporation of the late Boer 
Republics into the British Dominions, the disabilities under which 
the Indian settlers laboured in those Republics, and as to whieh 
Her Majesty’s Government owing to their independence in internal 
matters felt powerless to obtain redress, will now no longer exist, 
and that the serious inconvenience caused to the settlers in Natal, . 
among others by the immigration Restrictions and the Dealer’s 
Licences Acts of that Colony, whieh are manifestly in- 
consistent with the fundamental principles of the British Consti- 
tution as also the Proclamation of 1858, will be materially mitigat- 
ed, if not entirely removed. 

INDIAN MEMBERS IN THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL BANKS* 

XXL That the Congress begs to suggest to the Government 
of India that qualified Indian members, representing the different 
Provinces, may be nominated to the Committee, recently formed, in 
connection with the proposal of starting Agricultural Banks in 
Ind'a, 

DEATH OF BAKSHI JAlSHI BAM, 

XXII. That this Congress desires to put on recored its deep 
sense of the loss sustained by the death of Bakshi Jaishi Ram, who 
was one of the staunch supporters of the Congress for many a year 
and rendered valuable services to it in connection with his own 
Province, 

THE AGRARIAN FROBLBM AND PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

XXIli. That while thanking the Government of India for 
its intention to investigate the question of -the incidence and 
pressure of the land assessment as affecting the well-being and 
resources of the agricultural population, the Congress respectfully 
urges upon the Government the desirability of including within the 
scope of the contemplated investigation the question of periodical 
settlement of assessments and the necessity repeatedly pointed’ 
out by the Congress of making it permanent. This Congress 
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further oravs that tbe Gavernmant of India may be pleased to 
JuWsh^ to opinions invited from Laoal Resolu- 

Adminiatrations%a the subject referred to m para 4 of the 
tWof to GovUment of India (Revenue and Agneultural De- 
nartment) published in The G-azett& of /nidfa dated 22nd Desember. 
1900 and a^low the public an opportunity to make 

iS^therer before the \ tt'tid Su' 

investigation is necessary or not in the terms of the said ResoJu 

■'liion. 

INDIAN MINES BILIie 

XXI V —That the Congress respeefcfuUy submits that the pro- 

visions of the Indian Mines Bill, so far as they ™P°®® f 

on the employment of labour, be omitted, and *® P®““' P'“; 

■vrsi^ns thereo^f may not be put in force a penod^o 5 
that, in the meantime, mining schools be opened in «“^® ®®“ 
where young men may qualify themselves for employment under the 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XXV.— (a) That this Congress appoints A. O. Hume, 
G.B,, the General Secretary, and Mr. 0. B. Waeha, the Joint 

General Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

INDIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 

(6) That the following gentle meu^ do constitute the Indian 

'Congress Committee for 1901. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE. 

(c) That the following gentlemen* do form the Industrial 
•Committee, with Mr. Harkishan Lai as Secretary, for 1901. 
educational committee, 

(cl) That the following gentlemen* do form the Educational 
Committee, with Mr. Harkishan Lai as Secretary, for 1901, 
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DEATH OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

I. (a) That this Gougress desires to express its profound 
sorrow at the death of Her Majesty, Queen-Empress Victoria, and 
its sense of the irreparable loss which the Empire has sustained 
thereby. This Congress recalls with gratitude Her late Majesty’s 
deep personal sympathy with the people of India, as evidenced by 
rhergSkcious Proclamation and by various other measures and 
^personal acts, conceived in the same spirit of anxious solicitude 
j|or the welfare of the people of In dia, , 

* Names are omitted. 
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homage TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD, 

(&) That this Congress tenders its respeetful homage to His 
Gracious Majesty King Edward' VII, and under His Majesty’s 
beneficent reign hopefully looks forward to the fitrengthening of 
free institutions, the expansion of popular rights, and the gradual 
hut complete redemption of the promises eontaioed in Her late 
Majesty’s Proclamation. 

death of the HON’BLE MR, JUSTICE RANADE. 

(o) That this Congress desires to place on record its deep 
sense of regret at the great loss that the country has sustained by 
the untimely death of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Eanade. 

BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE AND THE JOURNAL “INDIA.” 

IL (a) That the Congress is of opinion that it is essential^ 
for the success of its work, that there should be a Committee in 
London, acting in concert with it, and a weekly journal published- 
in London, propagating its riews; and this Congress resolves that 
its British Committee as at present constituted, and the journal 
India as published by it, be maintained and continued, and the 
cost be raised in accordance with the following scheme, 

(&) That a circulation of 4,000 copies of India be secured by 
allocating 1,500 copies to Bengal, 700 copies to Madras, 200 copies 
to the N. W. Provinces, 50 copies to Oudh, 100 copies to the 
Pan jab, 450 copies to Berar and the Central ProvineevS, and 1,000 
copies to Bombay, the rate of yearly subscription being Rs. 8. 

(c) That the followirg gentlemen be appointed Secretaries 
for the Circles against which their names appear, and be held 
responsible for the sums due for the copies of Mdia assigned to 
their respective Circles : and the money be paid in advance in two 
half-yearly instalments, 

BENGAL ; BERAR & THE CENTRAL 

, FROVINGBS;' 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji. 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu. Mr. R. N. Mudholkar, 

Mr. Baikanthanath Sen, 

N. W. PROVINCES AND OUDH 


BOMBAY*. 

Hon. Mr, P. M, Mehta. 
Mr. D. E. Waeha, 

Hon. Mr. G. K. Gofchale. 


Pandit M, M. Malaviya. 
Mr. Ganga Prasad Varma. 
Mr. S. Sinha. 

Mr, A. Nundy, 


madras : 


CAWNPORB : 


Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Rao. 
Mr. Vijiaraghavaehari, 
Mr. V. Ryru Nambiar. 
Mr, G. Subramania Iyer, 


Mr. Prithwinath Pandit,. 

PANJAB : 

Lala Harkishan Lak 
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SPECIAL DELIGATION FEE. 

(d) That with a view to meet the balance required to defray 
the -xpeiises of and the British Committee a special dele* 

gatiua fee of Rs. 10 bo paid by each delegate in addition to the 
usual fee now paid by him, with effect from 1902. 

POVERTY OF INDIA AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 

111. (i) That the Congress once again desires to call the 

attention of the Oovernment to the deplorable condition of thC' 
poorest classes in India, full forty millions of whom, according 
to high official authority, drag out a miserable existence, on the 
verge of starvation even in normil years, and this Congress recom- 
mends the following amongst other measures for the amelioration 
of their condition — 

(2) That the Permanent Settlement be extended to those 
parts of the country where it does not exist ; that restrictions be 
put on over-assetjsraents in those parts of India where it may not 
be advisable to extend the Permanent Settlement at the present 
time, so as to leave the ryots sufficient to maintain themselves on, 
and that these Settlements of land revenue be guaranteed for 
longer-period s than is the ease at present. 

(3) That agricultural Banka be established and greater 
facilities be accorded for obtaining loai.s under the Agricultural 
Loans Act. 

(4) That steps be taken to improve the Agriculture of the 
country and in connection with this, this Congress exhorts all 
landed proprietors in the country to pay greater attention to the 
agricultural needs of the country and adopt such measures as are 
in their power to meet them, 

(5) That the minimum income assessable under the Income- 

Tax Act be raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 

(6) That the drain of the wealth of the country be stopped,, 
at least in part,, by the wider employment of the children of the* 
soil in the Public Services. 

SEPARATION OP JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

IV. That the Congress once again records its deliberate- 
opinion that the separation of Judicial and Kxecutive functions is 
necessary in the interests of righteous and efficient administration- 
of justice ; the Congress is supported in this opinion by high and 
distinguished authorities, intimately familiar with the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in India, such as Lord Hobhouse, Sir 
Richard Garth, Sir William Markby, Sir James Jardine, Mr. 
Reynolds and others. This Congress understands that the ques- 
tion is now under the consideration of the Government of India ; 
and having regard to the soundness of the principle involved, 
the unanimity of public sentiment on the subject, and above all to 
the numerous instances of failure of justice resulting from th^ 
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eombination of Judicial and Executive fii notions, this Congress 
appeals to the Government of India to introduce this much-needed 
reform, which has been too long delayed partly through the fear of 
loss of prestige and the weakening of the Executive Governmaat, 
but chiefly on the score of expense, which it is believed will not 
be heavy and which in any ease ought not to be an insurmountable 
•difficulty. 

INDIANS ON THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PKIVY COUNCIL* 

V. That this Congress is strongly of opinion that the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council should be sttengthened so far 
as appeals from India are eoneerned and this Congress respectfully 
ventures to suggest that Indian lawyers of eminence should be 
appointed as Lords of the Judicial Committee to participate in the 
-determination of appeals from India. 

INDIAN SETTLBES IN SOUTH AFEICA. 

yi» That this Congress sympathises with the British Indian 
settlers in South Africa in their struggle for existence, and res- 
pectfully draws the attention of His Excellency the Viceroy to the 
Anti-Indian legislation tl e^e, and trusts that while the question of 
the status of British Ldiansinthe Transvaal and the Orange 
Eiver Colonies is still m der the consideration of the Rt, Hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Pis Fxeellency will le graci- 
ously pleased to secuie for the settleib a just and equitable adjust- 
ment thereof. 

POLICE REFOKM, 

VII, That this Congress notices with satisfaction that the 
question of Police Reform is now under the consideration of the 
Government and that it is one of the twelve questions which His 
Excellency the Viceroy proposes to deal with during the term of 
bis Viceroy alty. The Congress repeats its conviction that no 
•satisfactory reform could he effected unless the Police were re- 
organised on the following lines : 

(1) That the higher ranks of the Police should be recruited 
more largely than at present from among edueaf ed Natives of 
India as by statute defined, who, being conversant with the langu- 
age and habits, thoughts, and life of their subordinates, would be 
in a position to exercise a more effective eontrcl over their sub- 
ordinates than is exercised at present. 

(2) That the pay aiid prospects of the subordinate ranks of 
the Police should be substantially improved so as t'> render the 
Service more attractive to the educated community. This Congress 
is of opinion that the wider employment of educated Indians in the 
subordinate ranks of the Police upon higher pay and with better 
prospects can alone contribute to the efficiency and integrity of the 
Police, 
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(3) That the eompetitive examination held in England for 
the recruitment, of the provincial branches of the Police Service, 
should be thrown open to natives of India, instead of being connnea 
to candidates of British bir th. 

FAMINE UNIONS IN LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 

VIO. (a) That this Congress deplores the recurrence of 
famine in a more or less acute form throughout India in 

years, and records its deliberate conviction that famines in India 

are mainly due (1) to tbe great poverty of the people 

by the decline of all indigenous arts and industries and 

of the wealth of the country which has gone on for years ; and 
to excessive taxation and over-assessment of land, consequent on 
a policy of extravagance followed by the Government 
civil and military departments, which has so far impoverished t e 
people that at the first touch of scarcity they are rendered helpless 
and must perish unless fed by the State or helped by private 
charity. In the opinion of this Congress the true remedy 
the recurrence of famine lies in the adoption of a policy 
would enforce economy, husband the resources of the State, 
improve the agriculture of the country, foster the revival and 
development of indigenou'^ arts and manufactures, and help 
forward the introduction of new industries, 

(6) That this Congress rejoices that a “Famine Union has 
been formed in London with a branch in Liverpool, consisting of 
distinguished men from all parties, and this Congress desires to 
place on record its deep gratitude to the members of the Union for 
their sympathy with the famine-stricken sufferers in India, and 
the earnest and eminently practical way in which they have set 
themselves to the task. 

PUBLI0”SERVI0E COMMISSION AND SIMULTANEOUS 
EXAMINATIONS. 

IX. That the Congress once again records its deep regret 
that the labours of the Public Service Commission have not pro- 
duced the results which were anticipated, and this Congress re- 
peats its conviction that no satisfactory solufeion of the question 
is possible unless effect is given to the Resolution of the House 
of Commons of the 2Qd of June, 1893, in favour of holding the 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service simultaneously in Eng- 
land and India. 

HIGHER APPOINTMENTS FOR INDIANS. 

That in this connection, this Congress desires to express its 
profound disappointment at the policy of the Government in 
respect of the wider employment of Natives of India in the higher 
ofiBees of the Minor Civil Services, such as the Police, the Customs, 
the Telegraph, tbe Forest, the Survey, the Opium, as involving 
their practical exclusion from these offices and as being opposed 
^ to the terms of the Queen’s Proclamation and the reeommenda- 
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tions of the Public Service Commission ; and this Congress prays- 
that the Government will be pleased to take early steps to 
remedy the iiijustice done to the claims of the people of this 
country, 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

X. That inasmuch as large bodies of British troops have» 
with perfect safety and without imperilling the peaea of the 
country^ been withdrawn for service outside the statutory limits of 
British India, this Congress is of opinion that the Indian tax-payer 
should be granted some relief out of the British Exchequer towards 
the cost of maintaining in India the present strength of the Euro- 
pean Army the claims of financial justice to India demand the 
transfer of the cost of a portion of British troops from the Indian 
to the British Exchequer. 

AN INDIAN CADET CORPS. 

XI. That this Congress desires to express its appreciation 
of the action of the Government in forming a Cadet Corps consist- 
ing of the representatives of Indian Princes and Noblemen, 
and regards it as the first instalment of a policy v/hieh will culmi- 
nate in the establishment of Military Colleges (as recommended by 
the Duke of Connaught) at which Natives of India may be educat- 
ed and trained fora military carreer, as commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers in the Indian Army. 

INDIAN MEMBERS ON THE EDUCATION COMMISSION, 

. XII. That this Congress notices with great satisfaction that 
the subject of Education in ah its divisions is receiving the ear- 
nest and careful attention of His Excellency the Viceroy, and 
this Congress trusts that in constituting the proposed Edueation 
Commission, His Excellency will be pleased to give adequate 
representation to lodian interests by appointing a sufficient 
number of Indian gentelemen to be members of the Gomralssion. 

INCREASE OP COOLIES WAGES FOR LABOUR IN ASSAM. 

: Xni, That this Congress while thanking the Government of 
India for its benevolent intentions, regrets, that immediate effect 
has not been given to the proposal made by the Government itself 
to enhanee the coolies’ wages in Assam, although such a course 
was strongly insisted upon by the Chief Comraissionei', and was 
imperatively demanded by the plainest considerations of justice to 
the coolies ; and this Congress is further of opinion that the time- 
has come when the Government should redeem Its pledge to do 
away with all penal legislation for labour in Assam. 

SEPERATlON OF THE MILITARY FROM THE CIVIL 
MEDICAL SERVICE. 

XIV. That this Congress is of opinion that in the interests > 
of the public, the medical service, and the profession, as well as in 
the cause of economical administration, it is necessary {!) that < 
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there should be only one Military Medical Service with two 
foranches—one for the European Army and the other of t^heNati\/e 
Troops worked on identical lines ; and (2) that the Civil Medical 
Service of the country should be reconstituted as a distinct and 
mdependent Medical Service wholly detached from its present 
military connection and recruited from the profession of medicine- 
in India and elsewhere, due regard being had to the utilisation of i 

indigenous talent. 

STATUS OP OITIL ASSISTANT SURGEONS AND HOSPITAL 
ASSISTANTS. 

That this Congress farther affirms that the status and claims 
of Civil Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants require a 
thorough and open enquiry with a view to redressing long-stand- 
ing anomalies and consequent grievances. 

INDIAN AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 

XV, (a) That in view of the fact that it is agrieuUure 
alone that enables the vast masses of people in the various provin- 
ces of India to maintain themselves, and in view of the excessive 
cost of British rule, this Congress is of opinion that the Govern- 
ment should be pleased to bestow its first and undivided attention 
upon the department of agriculture, and adopt all those measures 
ior its improvement and development which have made America, 

Russia, Holland, Belgium and several other countries so successful 
in that direction. 

(6) That this Congress begs to draw the Special attention of | 

the Government to the recommendations of'Dr. Voeleker, who was 
sent out to India in 1889 to enquire into the condition of 
Indian agriculture, and prays that early effect may be given to the 
same. 

(c) That this Congress further prays that the Government 
would be pleased to establish large number of experimental 
farms all over the country, as well as scholarships to enable Indian 
students to proceed to foreign countries for the purpose of learn- 
ing the methods of improving and developing agricultiural resour- 
ces which are in vogue in those countries, 

ECONOMIC CONDITION OP INDIA. 


XVI, That the following gentlemen do form a Committee to 
report to the Congress next year whether it is desirable to adopt 
the following resolutions with or without amendments and 


alterations : 

Mr. B. G.Tilak. 

Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basu. 
Mr. J. Choudhuri. 

Mr, B. Pathak. 


Mr. Banade. 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Varma^ 
Mr. Umar Buksh. 

Mr. Harkishan Lai. 
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(а) Thafc in the opinion of this Congress much of the pre* 
sent state of economic depression of the country la owing to 
want of knowledge of the methods of production and distribution 
which prevail in foreign countries, and that it behoves our country- 
men to adopt means to bring advanced knowledge and exact infor- 
mation within the reach of the people, 

(б) That one of the most important economic questions that 
require solution at our hands is the organisation of Capital and 
and Credit in villages, towns, provinces, and the country. This 
Oongresa invites the attention of its countrymen to make sustained 
and extensive efforts to organise capital and remove one of the 
many difficulties in the way of improvement of our economic 
conditions. 

CUREENCY LEGISLATION. 

XVir. That this Congress reaffirms its protest against the 
'Currency Legislation of 1893, in which was artificially enhanced 
the value of the rupee by over 30 per cent, which, indirectly en- 
hances all taxation to that extent, and which, whilst giving the 
Ooverumenfc large surpluses from year to year owing to this heavy 
indirect taxation — and that too in times of unexampled distress 
brought about by famines -affects most detrimentally the wealth- 
producing institutions of the country, vis;., agriculture, plantatoin, 
and manufacture. That it is further of opinion that the above- 
mentioned legislation has alarmingly diminished the power of the 
peasantry to withstand the attacks of natural calamities, 
and that the most deplorable consequences may be anticipated to 
follow from it in course of time. 

INHIAN MINING ACT. 

XVIII. That this Congress notices with satisfaction the 
•rapid progress of the mining industry of India, and in eonsiderlt- 
tion of the fact that the mineral resources of this country 
are vast and the facilities for acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
mining engineering In this country are almost nothing, and in 
view of the fact that the tendency, of recent legislation on mining, 
namely Act VIl of 1901, is, that all Indian mines must be kept 
under the supervision of mining experts, this Congress is of 
opinion thafc a Crovernmenfe College of Mining Engineering be 
established in some suitable place in India after the model of the 
Koyal School of Mines of England, and the Mining Colleges of 
Japan and the continent. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

XIX. — (1) That this Congress concurs with previous Con- 
gresses in strongly advocating— 

(a) The raising of the minimum income assessable under the 
Income-Tax from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000. [1900 (a) to fd)]. 

(II) That this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
, grosses, records its protest— [1900, (a) and (6]. 
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(111) Thafi this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses expresses its opinion — 

(a) That the system of Technical Education now in vogue is 
insclequateaad unsatiafaetory, and. prays, that having regard to the 
Doverty of the people, the decline of indigenous industries and the 
necessity of reviving them, as also of introducing new industries, 
the Government will be pleased to introduce a more elaborate and 
efficient scheme of technical instruction and set apart more funds 
for its successful working. [1900, (o) and (6) ]. 

(d) That the action of the Forest Department under the rules 
framed by tbe different Provincial Governments prejudieally a^eets 
the inhabitants of the rural parts of the country by subjecting 
them to the annoyance and oppression of Forest subordinates in 
various ways : and that it is necessary that these rules should he 
amended so as to remedy the grievances of the people in the 
matter, 

CONGRESS GENEEAL SECEBTARIES. 

XX. — 1 hat this Congress re-appoints Mr. A.O, Hume, C.B., 
to be General Secretary, and Mr.D. E. Waeha to be Joint-General 
Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XXI, — That the Eighteenth Indian National Congress do 
assemble after Christmas, 1902, on such day and place in the 
Bombay Presidency as may be later determined upon. 
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HOMAGE TO THE CROWN. . 


I, That the Congress begs to tender its respectful homage to 
His Most Gracious Majesty, King-Emperor Edward VII, on the 
occasion of the approaching Coronation Darbar to be held at Delhi 
on IstJanuary, 1903, and humbly trasts that His Majesty’s reign 
will be an era of peace, prosperity and contentment throughout 
the Empire and will be marked by the gradual but complete 
redemption of the pledges contained in Her late Majesty’** Procla- 
mation and re-affirraed in His Majesty’s gracious Message to the 
Indian people. 

DEATHS OE MESSES, R. M. SAYANI AND P. RANGIA NAIDTJ. 


11. That this Congress wishes to place on record its great 
regret at the death of Mr. R. M, Sayani, one of its past Presidents, 
and of Mr. P. Rangia Naidu, who did valuable services in various 
capacities to the interests of this country. 
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POVBETY AND REMEDIES. 

III. That the Congress earnestly desires to draw the atten- 
rtion of the Government of India to the great poverty of the Indian 
people, which, in the opinion of the Congress, is mainly due to the 
decline of indigenous arts and ‘manufactures, to the drain of the 
wealth of theeonotry which has gone on for years, and to excessive 
taxation and over-assessment of land which have so far impoveri- 
shed the people that at the first touch of scarcity large numbers are 
forced to throw themselves on Sfiate help. And the Congress 
recommends the following amongst other remedial measures : 

(1) That practical steps in the shape of State encouragement 
foe taken for the development and revival of indigenous arts and 
manufactures and for thelntroduetion of new industries, 

(2) That Government be pleased to establish technical 
schools and colleges at important centres throughout the country, 

(3) That the Permanent Settlement be extended to such parts 
of the country as are now ripe for it, in accordance with the condi- 
tions laid down In the Secretary of State for India’s Despatches 
of 1862 and 1867 on the subject; and that reduction of, and judi- 
cial restriction on, over-assessments be imposed in those parts of 
India where Government may still deem it inadvisable to extend 
the Permanent Settlement. 

(4) That the drain of the wealth of the country be stopped, 
at least in part, by a much wider employment of the children of 
the soil in the higher branches of the Public Service. 

(5) That Agricultural Banks be established for the better 
organisation of rural credit and for enabling solvent agriculturists 
to obtain loans on comparatively easy terras. 

INDIAN FAMINE UNION IN ENGLAND. 

IV. That this Congress desires to place on record its grateful 
appreciation of the efforts t/hich the Famine Union in England is 
making to secure a detailed enquiry into the economic condition 
of a number of typical villages in India. In the opinion of this 
Congress, such an enquiry will in no way prove inquisitorial as 
apprehended, but will be of the highest value for a proper under- 
standing of the true condition of the Indian Byot, and will clear 
up many of the misapprehensions which prevail at present on the 
subject and which interfere with the adoption of the right reme- 
dial measures. That the Congress, is of opinion that such an 
enquiry, following the two severe famines, is highly expedient, 
inasmuch as it will enable the Government to be placed in posses- 
sion of economic data of great utility for purposes of comparison. 
And the Congress hopes that the Secretary of State for India will 
foe pleased to reconsider his decision in the matter. 

In this connection the Congress would respectfully urge that 
:the Government of India should be pleased to publish the results 
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of tbe ofScial enquiries which ha¥e been held in trie past on this 

subject, notably the enquiry instituted during the time of Lord 
bufferin, extracts from which, alone, have been published. 

INDIAN GRIEVANOBS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

V. Thatthia Congress once more urges upon tbe attention of 
the Government of India the serious grievances of Indian Settlers 
in South Africa, and regrets to observe that the Imperialistic 
spirit of the British Colomes, instead of mitigating the ante-lndian 
■legislation, treatens to impose further disabilities and hardships on 
His Majesty's Ipyai Indian subjects there. In view of the adnciit- 
ted loyalty of these Indian settlers and tbe help rendered by them 
during the late war, as well as the invaluable help rendered by 
India to the British Empire at a most critical time, the Congress 
fervently prays that the Government of India will be pleased to 
take the necessary practical steps to secure a just, equitable, and 
liberal treatment of the Indian settlers in South Africa. 

In this connection the Congress notes with satisfaction tbe 
assurance reeentlv given by the Secretary of State for India, to a 
deputation that interviewed him on the subject, that early steps 
are contemplated to relax the stringency of the restrictions at 
present enforced against the Indian settlers in the territories lately 
conquered from the Boer Government* 

CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 

VI. That this Congress strongly reiterates its protest against 
the currency legislation of 1893, which has artificially enhanced 
the value of the rupee by more th'in thirty per eent^ which indirec- 
tly enhances all taxation to that extent, and which, whilst giving 
the Government large surpluses from year to year, affects most 
injuriously the interests of the agriculturists and other producers 
of this country. 

REUUCTION OF MILITARY EXPENBITURE. 

VII. That this Congress enters its most emphatic protest 
against the fresh permanent burden of £786,000 per annum, 
which the increase made during the course of the year in the pay 
of the British soldier would impose on the revenues of India, and 
views with alarm the recent announcement of the Secretary of 
State for India, hinting at a possible inereape in the near future of 
the strength of the British troops in the country. In view of the 
fact that during the last three years large bodies of British troops 
have with perfect safety been withdrawn for Service in South 
Africa and China, the proposal to increase the strength of the 
existing British garrison manifestly involves to the grievous in- 
justice to the Indian tax-payer, and the Congress earnestly trusts 
that the proposal will either be abai)doned ,or else be carried out 
at the cost of the British Exchequer,* which in fairness should 
bear, not only the cost of any additional British troops that may be 
employed, but also reasonable proportion of the cost of the existing 
garrison* 
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EDUCATION, 

VIII. That; this Congress desires to tender ifcs resjpeetful 
thanks to the Gotrernment; of India for the Cireular Letter recently 
addressed by them to Local Governments on the subjeet ofthe* 
Umversities Commission Report— so far as it relates to the pro- 
posals for the abolition of Second Grade Colleges and Law classes 
—which has partially allayed the apprehension in the public mind 
that due weight might not be attached to public opi'iion in t iking 
action on the recommendations of the Co nmissioo. That this 
Congress views with the gravest alarm many of the Commission’s 
recommendations, the aeeepfeanee of which will, in its opinion, 
reverse the policy steadily pursed during the fast half of a century 
by the British Government in the matter of higher education, by 
cheeking its spread and restricting its scope, and by virtually des- 
troying such limited independence as the Universities at present 
enjoy. 

That in particular the Congress objects most strongly to the 
following recommendations of the Commission ; 

(a) The abolition of all existing Second Grade Colleges 
except such as may be raised to the status of a First Grade College 
and the prohibition of the affiliation of new Second Grade Colleges. 

(&) The fixing by the Syndicate of minimum rates of fees for 
different colleges . • 

(c) The introduction of a rigidly uniform ’ course of studies 
throughout the country, irrespective of the lines on which the 
different Universities have so far progressed. 

(d) The monopoly of legal instruction by Central Law 
Colleges, one for each Province or Presidency. 

(e) The virtual licensing of all secondary education by 
making the existence of ail private schools depandent upon their 
recognition by the Director of Public Instruction. 

(/) And the offieiaiisation of the Senate and the Syndicate 
arid the practical conversion of the Universities into a Department 
of Government. 

MR. TATA’S INSTITUTE OF RBSEAROH* 

IX. That this Congress considers that the Institute of 
Research which the private beneficence of Mr, Tata proposes to 
establish, should receive adequate support from Government, and 
the Congress is strongly of opinion that si miliar institutions should 
he founded in different parts of the country. 

INDIAN REPRESENTATION ON THE POLICE COMMISSION. 

X. That this Congress records its senpe of regret at the 
inadequecy of the representation on the Police Commission of 
Indian gentlemen of experience on the subject, and at the limited 
scope of reference as indicated in the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, and in the opening speech of the President 
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FOWOB REFORM. 

This Congress further records ifes deliberate conviction that 
the Police vyili not be rendered efficient unless the following among 
other reforms are carried out : 

(1) That men of adequate qualification are secured for 
superior offices in the Police Service. 

(2) That educated Indians are largely employe*^ in the 
superior offices in the Police Service, 

(3) That the position and prospects of investigating and 
inspecting officers are improved, so as to attract educated men to 
the Service. 

(4) That the District Officer, who is District Magistrate and 
head of the Police, is relieved of his judicial powers and of all 
eoncroi over the Magistracy. 

SEPARATION OP JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

XT,— That thisJCongress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of SSate to 
tike early practical steps for the purpose of carrying out the sepa- 
ration of Judicial and Executive functions in the administration 
of criminal justice, the desirability of which has been frequently 
admitted on behalf of Government. In this connection, the Congresa 
regrets to notice that the trend of recent legislation is not only to 
deprive the Judiciary of its salutary and wholesome power of 
cheek and restraint over the Executive, but to invest the Executive 
with greater and iincontrolled powers. 

JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS OP TRAINED LVWrERS, 

XII. That this Congress is of opinion that the present 

system, under which a very large proportion of the District Judge- 
ships Joint-Judgeffiips and Assistant-Judgeships, are filled by 
Covenanted Civilians without any special legal training and 
without adequate guarantee of the knowledge of law necessary for 
the satisfactory discharge of the very important and responsible 
judicial duties entrusted to them, is injurious to the best interests 
of efficient judicial administration in the moffasal, and that it ia 
urgently necessary to devise means to ensure a higher standard of 
efficiency in the administration of jaw, by securing the services of 
trained lawyers for the said posts, * 

REDUCTION OF SALT TAX. 

XIII. That the Congress strongly protests against the present 
high duty on salt, and in view of the fact that the prevalence and 
spread of many diseases are now traced to the insuflScieney of salt 
consumed by the Indian masses, and that the accounts of the 
Government of India have now been showing large surpluses year 
after year, the Congress urges that Government should foe pleased 
to reduce the Salt Tax by at least the amount of its enhancement 
in 1888. 
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PUBLIC SEEVICE COMMISSION AND SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS, 

XIV, That the Congress, eoneurring with previoua Congres- 
ses, again records m deep regret that the labours of the Public 
Service Commission have practically proved void of any good 
■results to the people of this country, and is strongly of opinion 
that no satisfactory solution of the question is possible, unless 
effect is given to the Resolution of the House of Commons of 2nd 
of June, 1893, in favour of holding the Competitive Examination 
for the Indian Givi! Services, i e., Civil, Medical, Police, Engineer- 
ing, Telegraph, Forest, and Accounts, both in England and in India, 
That the policy of the Government of India in regard to the minor 
Civil Services practically excludes the Natives of India from 
higher appointments in them, and is therefore opposed not only to 
the recommendations of the Public Service Commission but to 
Royal and Viceregal pledges given to the Indian people from time 
to time. 

INDIAN APPOINTMENTS IN THE HIGHER BRANCHES OP 
RAILWAY SERVICE, 

XV. That, in view of the fact that the Railway Administra- 
tion forms an important branch of the P. W. Department of the 
Government, the Congress notices with regret that the Natives of 
India are practically excluded from higher appointments such as 
Traffic Inspectors, District Traffic Superintendents, Accountants, 
etc., on State, as well as on Guaranteed Railways, and appoint- 
ments of Rs. 200 and above are, as a rule, bestowed only on 
Europeans. That the exclusive employment of Europeans in the 
higher posts results in heavy working charges, the burden of 
which falls on the Indian tax-payers at whose expense the State 
railways have been constructed, and who have to bear the ultimate 
liability of deficits on the Guaranteed Railways. The Congress 
therefore deems it its duty to urge in the interests of economical 
railway administration, as also for the purpose of removing legiti- 
mate grievance, that Government will be pleased to direct the 
employment of qualified Indians in the higher branches of the 
Railway Service. 

\EXOISE DUTY ON COTTON GOODS, 

^ XVI. That having regard to the fact, that while cloth manu- 
factured by means of power looms in this country in no way 
competes with the peace goods imported from Lancashire, the 
Imposition of the Excise duty of SJ per cent, thereon, apart from 
its tendency to arrest the free growth of the weaving industry, 
continues to operate as a great injustice to the manufacturers, and 
imposes serious hardship on the masses of the people who eon- 
gurne the coarser indigenous products. This Congress earnestly 
prays that the Government will be pleased to take the matter 
into favourable consideration and repeal the duty at an early 
€iafce. 
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SEPARATION OF MILITARY FROM CIVIL MEDICAL SBRVIOB. 

XViL That fchis Congress is of opimon that in the interests 
»of the Publie, the medical science and the profession, as well as to 
secure economy of adrainistratiou it is necessary — 

(1) That there should be only one Military Medical Service, 
with two branches — one for the European Army and the other for 
the Native troops, graduates of the Indian Colleges being employ- 
ed to the latter with greater economy and efficiency to the State : 
and 

(2) That the Civil Medical Service of the country should be 
recoostitutad as a distinct and independent Medical Service wholly 
detached from its present military eonneetion, and recruited from 
the open profession of medicine in India and elsewhere, due 
regard being had to the utilisation of mdigenous talent. That this 
Congress, while gratefully acknowledging what has been done to 
improve the position and prospects of the subordinate Medical 
Service, is of opinion that the grievances of assistant surgeons and 
•assistants, compared with members of similar standing in other 
departments of the Public Service, require thorough redress. 

MILITARY SERVICES AND COLLEGES FOR INDIANS. 

XVII I.— That while thanking the Government of Lord Curzon 
for opening a military career to a few scions of noble families by 
the creation of the Cadet Corps, this Congress urges that in view 
of the loyalty and splendid services rendered by the Indian troops 
to the British Empire in the late Chinese War and in other vrars, 
Government will be pleased to throw open to the Natives of India 
higher posts in the Military Services and to establish Military 
Colleges at which Indians may be trained for a military career as 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers in the Indian Army, 
OMNIBUS RESOLUTION, 

XiX. That this Congress concurs with previous Congresses 
in strongly advocating (a) That with a view that the Judicial 
•Committee of the Privy Council may enjoy greater respect and 
confidence it is necessary to reconstitute it on a broad^er basis 
and that the time is ripe for the appointment of Indian lawyers 
of eminence as Lords of the Judicial Committee, to participate in 
the decision of Indian appeals. 

(6) That the grant of exchange compensation allowance to 
the non-domieiled European and Eurasian employees of Govern- 
ment should be discontinued, 

(c) That the rules under the Arms Act should be modified 
so as to make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visi- 
tors to India, without distinction of creed, caste, or colour, to 
ensure the libera] concession of licences wherever wild animals 
"habitually destroy human life, cattle, or crops, and to make all 
iieenees granted under the revised rules, of lifelong tenure^ 
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revocable only on proof of misuse, and valid tbroiigbout the 
Provincial jurisdiction in which they are issued. 

(d) That a widespread system of Volunteering, such as 
obtains in Great Britain, should be introduced amongst the people 
of India. 

(e) That a High Court of Judicature be established in the 
Panjab, 

(/) That, inasmuch as the scheme of reorganisation of the 
Education Service is calculated to exclude Natives of India, 
including those who have been educated in England, from the 
superior grade of the Educational Service to which they have 
hitherto been admitted, the scheme should be recast, so as to afford 
faeilitles for the admission of Indian graduates to the superior 
grade of the Educational Service. 

(g) That the act of the Secretary fo State for India in fixing 
the limit at two posts beyond which Natives of India cannot 
compete in the Cooper’s Hill College is opposed to the plain words 
of Act I of 1833, and to Her late Majesty’s gracious Proclamation. 

(7i) That the system of trial by jury should be extended to 
the districts and offences to which at present it does not apply, 
and that the verdicts of juries should be final. 

(i) That it is desirable that the Criminal Procedure Code 
should foe so amended as to confer upon accused persons who are 
Natives of India, the right of claiming in trials by jury before the 
High Court, and in trials with the aid of assessors, that not less 
than half the number of jurors, or of the assessors, shall be 
Natives of India. 

(j) That the existing rules, framed by the different Provin- 
cial Governments in the matter of the Forest Department are op- 
posed to the Resolution of the Government of India made in 189i, 
with the object of enunciating the objects of forest conservancy 
and that an amendment of the rules, in conformity with the above 
resolution, isurgently called for in the interests of the inhabitants 
of rural India. 

BEITISH aONGBESS COMMITTEE AND JOUENAI. “jINDIA,’'V 

XX. That the Congress is of opinion that it is essential for 
the success of its work that there should be a Committee in 
London acting in concert with it, and a weekly journal published 
in London propagating its views, and this Congress resolves that 
its British Committee, as at present constituted, and the Journal 
India as published by it, be maintained and continued, and the 
cost be raised in accordance with the following scheme: 

That a circulation of 4,000 copies ot India be secured by 
piloting 1,500 copies to Bengal, 700 copies to Madras, 200 copies 
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I lio the N. W, Provinees, 50 copies to Oudh, 100 copies to the Pun- 

I jab, 450 copies to Berar and the Central ProYinees and 1,000 

i copies to Bombay ; the rate of yearly subscription being Rs, 8, 

That the following gentlemen* be appointed Secretaries for the , 

; circles against which their names appear, and to be held responsi- 
ble for the sums due for the copies ot India assigned to their ; 

i respective circles, and the money be paid in advance in two half- < 

I , yearly, instalments : . , ] 

f . ' SPECIAL DELEGATION PEE. j 

I That with a view to meet the balance required to defray the 

^ expenses of India and the British Committee, a special delegation 

^ fee of Ra. 10 be paid by each delegate, in addition to the usual fee 

now paid by him, with effect from 1902. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH OONGBESS COMMITTEE. 

XXI, That this Congress tenders its most grateful thanks to 

Sir W. Wedderburn, and the other members of the British Con- ; 

gress Committee, for the services rendered by them to India during 
the present year, [And see IV, VIII, and XVIII.] 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES, | 

XXII. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B„ 
to be General Secretary, and Mr. D. E. Waeha, to be Joint-General 
Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XXIII, That the Nineteenth Indian National Congress do 
assemble after Christmas, 1903, at Madras. 


NINETEENTH CONGRESS— 1903 -MADRAS. 

— 

* RESOLUTION OP CONDOLENCE, 

I, That this Congress desires to put on record its sense of 
the deep and irreparable loss sustained by India by the deaths of 
liord Stanley of Alderly and Mr. W, S. Caine, the memory of whose 
services the people of India will always cherish with gratitude. 

That this Congress also wishes to place on record its deep 
regret at the death of the Raja of Ramnad, who has always been a 
distinguished benefactor of the Congress. 

PUBLIC SERVICE, 

II. (a) That this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses, again records its deep regret that the labours of the Public 
Service Commission have practically proved void of any good 
result to the people of this country ; that while the reeommenda- 


* Names are omitted. 
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tions of the Commission did not secure full justice to the claims of- 
the people of the country to larger and more extended employment ' 
in the higher grades of the Public Service, the Government have- 
not even carried them out in their integrity, and have not extended 
the principle of appointing Indians to new appointments since 
created from time to time, and in Special Departments such as the- 
Salt, Opium, Medical and Police Departments, the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, the Government Telegraph 
Department, the Indo-Brifeish Telegraph Department, the Mint 
Department, the Postal Department, and the Foreign Department. 

(b) That in the opinion of this Congress the recent policy of 
the heads of departments and of the authorities responsible for 
Railway administrations prescribing* the appointment of Indians- 
in the Public and the Railway Services is a grave violation of the- 
pledges and assurances given by the Government. 

(c) That in the opinion of this Congress in order to arrest the- 
economic drain that is caused by the present system of appoint- 
ments hy the Government, to secure to the people of the country 
the invaluable benefit of the experience and knowledge which a 
training in the Public Service affords, and to introduce economy 
in the administration, a policy of free employment of the Natives 
of the sofiin all branehea of the Service, is imperatively demanded.- 

INCREASING ASSESSMENT, 

III. That this Congress views with alarm the tendency to in- 
crease the land revenue assessment every time there is a revision, 
and declares its firm conviction that the policy of raising the^ 
assessment so frequently and so heavily is increasing the poverty of 
the agricultural population of this country and rendering them 
still further unfit to withstand the periodical visitations of bad 
seasons and famines than they are now. This Congress, therefore,, 
prays that the Permanent Settlement be extended to such parts of 
the eountry as are now ripe for it, as laid down in the Secretary of 
State for India’s despatches of 1862 and 1 867 on the subject ; and 
that Settlements for longer periods be made* and judicial and legis- 
lative restrictions on over-assessments be imposed, in those parts 
of India where Government may still deem it inadvisable to extend, 
the Permanent Settlement. 

INDIAN EMIGRANTS. 

IV. That this Congress views with grave concern and regret 
the hard lot of His Majesty^s Indian subjects Jiving in British 
Colonies in South Africa, Australia and elsewhere, the great hard- 
ships and disabilities to which they are subjected by the Colonial 
Governments, and the consequent degradation of their status and' 
rights as subjects of the King, and protests against the treatment of 
Indians by the Colonies as backward and uncivilised races ; and i t 
prays that, in view of the great part the Indian settlers have played 
in the development of the Colonies and the economic advantage 
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\ 7 hieh have resulted both to India and to the Colonies from their 
emigration to and stay in the latter, the Government of Indi& 
wi i r be pleased to ensure to them all the rights and privileges of 
British citizenship in common with the European subjects of His 
Majesty, by enforcing, if necessary, such measures as will render 
it impossible for the Lolonies to secure Indian immigrants except- 
on f air, t quitabie and honourable terms ; and that in view to the 
great importance of the principle of the equal treatment to all His 
Majesty’s subjects, His Majesty’s Government should devise 
adequate measures to ensure that position to Indian emigrants in 
all the British Colonies. 

tTNIVERSITIES BIEI/. 

V. That this Congress, while welcoming any wisely consider- 
ed scheme for the reform of the educational policy of Government, 
is of opinion that the Universities Bill, if passed into law, will have, 
as recommended in the report of the Universities Commission, the 
effect of restricting the area of education and completely destroy- 
ing the ixidependenee of the Universities upon which largely 
depend their efficiency and usefulness and of turning them practi- 
cally into departments of Government. 

That this Congress is of opinion that Hie provisions of the Bill 
will not remove the shortcomings of the p* esent system of higher 
education bub that provision for #funds ^ad improvement in the 
standard of teaching by the agency of asuperior class of teachers 
are imperativley needed in the interests of higher education. 

That this Congress prays for the following modifications ; - 

(а) That each University should be dealt with by a separate 

Act. 

(б) That in the case of the older Universities the number of 
ordinary Fellows should not be less than 200, of whom at least 80* 
should be elected by registered graduates and 20 by the members 
of the Faeulbias, and that, in the case of the Universities of 
Allahabad and of the Panjab, a similar provision should be made. 

(c) That the ordinary Fellows should hold office as at pre- 
sent for life, but should be liable to disqualification for absence 
during a fixed period. 

(d) That the provision of a statutory proportion for the 
heads of Colleges on the Syndicate ba omitted, 

(e) That all graduates of ten years’ standing in a Faculty be 
declared eligible to vote, 

(/) That the section making it obligatory upon Colleges which 
apply for affiliation or have been affiliated to provide for suitable 
residential quarters for students and professors and for the per- 
manent maintenance of tiie Colleges be omitted. 

(g) That as regards affiliation and disaffiliation the decisions 
hi uld, instead of being the direct act of Government asunder 
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the BiU, be as at present the ast of the University, subject to the 
sanction of Government, 

{h) That as regards the inspsetion of Colleges it should be 
oonduebed by persons specially appointed by the Syndicate, ua- 
conneefeed with the Government Educational Department or any 
aided or unaided College. 

inE (?) That the power of making by-laws and regulations 
should as at present be vested in the Senate, subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Government. 

THE OFFICIAL SECEETS BILL, 

VI. That this Congress views with entire disapproval th 
Official Secrets Bill now before the Supreme Legislative Council 

. inasmuch as it is uncalled for, against the interests of the public, 
dangerous to individual liberty and retrograde in policy, and prays 
that the Government of India may be pleased to confine its scope 
to the disclosure of Naval and Military secrets, 

MILITARY EXPEN DlTtrEE> 

VII, (o) That this Congress reiterates its opinion that the 
scope of the measures, which have been undertaken from time to 
time for increasing the army in India, for armaments and fortifica- 
tions with a view to the j-eeurity ol India, not against domestic 
enemies, or against the iin ursions of warlike peoples of adjoining 
countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British Power in the 
East, and on which millions of Indian money have been spent, reach 
far beyond the Indian limits in that the policy that has dictated 
these measures is an Imperial polio> ; and that, therefore, the Indian 
Army Charges, which not only include the cost of the natiTe army 
but also thflt of the British forces amounting to about one-third 
of the whole British army which, forms the Imperial Garrison in 
India, are excessive and unjust, especially having regard to the fact 
that the Colonies which are equally dependent upon and indebted 
to the Mother-Country for their protection, contribute little or 
nothing towards the Imperial Military expenditure. 

(6) That inasmuch as large be dies of British troops have, 
with perfect safety and without imperilling the peace of the 
eduntry, been withdrawn for Service outside the statutory limits of 
India, this CongiesR is of cpinirn, that the fr dian tax-payers 
should be granted substantial relief out the British Exchequer 
tov/ards the eosfeof maintaing in India the present strength of the 
European army. 

^ ' (c) Ihat this Congress protests most emphatically against the 
manner in which the Indian revenues have been charged with 
£786,300 per annum for the inereaj-ed cost of the reci uilment of 
the British army, in spite of the Viceroy of India and his Council 
having strorg’y condemned such a charge as being injurious to 
Indian interests, and as calculated to retsrd many urgent measures 
of domestic reform now under contemplation or in course of initi- 
ation. 
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(d) That this Congress reifcerates its conviction that inas- 
much as the army amalgamation of 1859 has all along been the 
cause of a considerable portion of the unjust and excessive burden 
of Indian Military expenditure, the time has gone when steps should 
be taken to have that system wholly abolished. 


THE SALT AND INCOME-TAX, 

VIII That this Congress tenders its thanks to the Govern- 
ment of India for the relief granted to the poorer classes of the 
Tountry by the reduction of the Salt-Tax and by raising the 
assohsable minimum for Income-Tax, and prays that the 
meat of India be pleased to make a further, reduction in the Salt- 

' Tax* ' 

TERRITORIAL REDISTRIBUTION OF BENGAL. 

IX. That this Congress views with deep concern the Present 
nolicy of the Government of India in breaking up temtorial divi- 
sions vvhieh have been of long standing and are closely ^united by 
etlinoloeieal, legislative, social and administrative relations, and 
deprecates the separation from Bengal of Dacca, Mymensmgh, 
Chittagong Division and portions of Chota Nagpur Division, and 
also the sep u’ation of the District of Ganjam and the Agency iraets 
of the Ganjam and Vizagapatara Districts from the Madras i; resi- 
dency. 

THE MADRAS MUNICIPAL BILL. 

X That this Congress is of opinion that the policy of the 

Madras Municipal Sill, now before the local Legislative Council, 
is not in consonance with the principles of local Self-Government 
in India laid down in the time of Lord Ripon, and it to 

point out that the interests of the rate-payers of the Oty \vouia 
not be adequately served by a lesser representation than that ot 
twenty-four members. That, if the elective franchise is to be 
given to associations and institutions, it is of opinion that the 
histituHons and associations should be 

interest in the administration of the Municipal affairs of the ^ity, 
and that the number assigned to them should be very limited. 
That the Madras Railway and the Port Trust are 
whom such representation should be assigned, but that it should 
be extended only, if atall to bodies like the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Traders’ Association, and the University, by giving each of 
them the power of returning one member. 

ELECTION CP MEMBERS TO BRITISH PARLIAMENT, 

XI That this Congress desires to accord its naost eordm 

support to the candidature of Mr. Dadabhai Naorojj for North 
Lambeth Mr. W. G. .Bonner ji for Walthamstow, Sir Id enry Cotton 
f^ir NoL’ngham, and Sir John Jardine for 
appeals to the electors of these eonstituenqies that; in the 
of the people of India, they will be pleased to return them to 
Parliament, so that they may not only loyally u * 

.represent in some manner the people of a country which, though a 
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part of the British Empire, has no direct representative in the» 
British Parliament. 

CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES BILE. 

XII, That this Congress tenders its thanks to the Govern- 
ment of India for the introduction of the Co operative Credit 
Societies’ Bill into the Viceregal Legislative Council, and trusts 
that the measure may be so enacted as to achieve the objects the- 
Government has in view. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION, 

Xm. That this Congress concurs with previous Congresses 
in strongly advocating ; [1902 (a) — {/)]. 

(Ic) That the necessity is urgent for the complete separation 
of executive and judicial functions, so that in no ease shall the 
two functions be combined in the same officer : 

(l) That the simultaneous holding in India and in England of 
all examinations for all Civil branches of the Public Service in 
India, at preseat held only in India, should be conceded ; 

(m) That an enquiry into the economic condition of the 
Indian ryot, as urged by the members of the Famine Union in 
England, in tlieir appeal to the Secretary of State for India, should 
be instituted. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XIV. That this Congress, desires to convey to Sm William 
Wedderburn and the other members of the British Coramittee- 
its most grateful thanks for their disinterested services in the 
cause of our political advancement. 

EXPENDITURE OF THE COMMITTEE. 

And that a sum of Rs . 10,500 be assigned for the expenses of 
the British Committee, and that the several Congress circles do- 
contribute the amount alloted to each. 

SECRETARIES AUTHORISED TO COLLECT MONEY FOR INDIA. 

That the following gentlemen * be appointed Secretaries for 
the Circles against which their names appear and be responsible* 
for the sums due by the respective Circles, and that the money be 
paid in advance in two half-yearly instalments : 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XV. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume. C., B.,, 
to be General Secretary, and Mr. D. E, Waeha to be Joint 
General Secretary, and appoints the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale as 
additionalJoint General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XVI. That the Twentieth Indian National Congress do- 
assemble, on such day after Christmas Day, 1904, as maybe later 
determined upon, at Bombay. 


Names are omitted. 
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PUBLIC SERTIOE. 

I, (a) That in the opinion ot this Congress, 
and poliW enunoiated by the Government of India ' 

lution, dated 2ith May 19 M, on the subject of the f ' 

Indians in the higher grades of the Public Service, ®®® 
te vtwiththoselaiddownin the Parliamentary Statute of 18dd 
and the t roelamation ot 1868 by the late Q®®®“-E“P®®"®- ® 
Congress enters its respectful but emphatic 
attempt to explain away pledges solemnly given ‘‘y ‘‘‘® 
and Parliament to the people of this country, and to 
arrangements deliberately arrived at by the 
<}ar€‘ful examination of the whole question by a Pnbl 

481013 , 

(6) That this Congress is of opinion that the true .'•e“®^y 
many existing financial and administrative evils lies in Wider 

employmentof Indians in the higher branches of ‘^® f ®"“^y® 

aervice ; and while concurring with previous Goo grasses in u g ^ 
that immediate effect should be given to the ft® 

House of Commons of 2nd June, 1893, in favour ft® 

competitive examinations for service in India s™ftft“®““®}y ft 
England and in India, this Congress places on record its ““ ft “ " 
vietion that the only satisfactory solution of this ft 

found in the reorganisation of the Indian C'^’’ ftft'®.®’, , “ 

should be reconstituted on a decentralised basis, its judicial func- 
tions in the meantime being partly transferred to persons who 

have been trained in the profession of Lraw. 

(o) That this Congress deplores the abolition of the compe- 
titive test for the Provincial Service in most Provinces of 
experience has amply established the fact that a system of Goftft- 
ment nomination degenerates, in the special circumstance 
country, into a system ot appointment by official favour, and ftis, 
by bringing unfit men into the Service, ,ft®ft®ft®fty 

the administration, and in addition unfairly ftes^nrctf ul°v 

Indians for high office. This Congress, therefore respeotfu^^^^ 

urges the Government of India to restore the competitive test ror 

the Provincial Service, wherever it has been abolished. 

BDTIOailON — GBNBE4L AKD TBOHNIOAL. 

II. That this Congress, while thanking the_ Government ft 
India for the increased outlay on Prftary Education, ftft®*®® 
their Resolution of March last, and for the insHtution ft" Jft? 

nieal scholarships for the study of technical arts 
foreign countries, repeats its protest ot last year against the reu 
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grade policy adopted by Government in regard to Higher Educa- 
tion, as calculated to of&eialise the governiug bodies of the 
Universities and to restrict the scope of University Education 
generally ; and the Congress places on record its emphatic opinion 
that in view of the large surpluses which the Government are now 
realising year after year, it Is their clear duty to make a much 
larger allotment than at present out of public funds for educa- 
tional expenditure so as 

(a) to spread primary education more widely among the mass 
of the people, and to make a beginning in the direction of free and 
compulsory education ; 

(b) to make due provision for imparting instruction in manual 
training and in scientific agriculture ; 

(c) to provide for the better manning and equipment of Gov- 
ernment Colleges and High Schools so as to make them really 
model institutions ; 

(d) to establish at least one central, fully-equipped Polytechnic 
Institute in the country, with minor Technical Schools and 
Colleges ill different Provinces. 

ECONOMIC SITUATION. 

III. That this Congress is of opinion that the deplorable 
poverty of the people of i his country is mainly due to the drain of 
wealth from the country that has gone on for years, to the decay of 
indigenous arts and industries, to over-assessment of land, and to 
the excessively costly character of the system of administration. 
And the Congress recommmends the following among other reme- 
dial measures: 

(a) That Government be pleased to afford greater encourage- 
ments to education, as indicated in the previous resolution. 

(b) That the Permanent Settlement be extended to such parts 
of the country as are now ripe for it, in accordance with the condi- 
tions laid down in the Secretary of State for India’s Despatches of 
1862 and 1867 on the subject and that where Government may 
still deem it inadvisable to introduce the Permanent Settlement, 
judicial restrictions be imposed on over-assessment. 

(e) That steps be taken to employ a much larger number of 
Indians in the higher branches of the Public Service. 

INDEBTEDNESS OP THE PBASANTR'X, 

IV. — That in view of the alarming indebtedness of the pea- 
santry of the country and of the fact that large numbers of them 
are forced to throw themselves on State help at the first touch of 
scarcity, this Congress again earnestly endorses the suggestion put 
forward by the Famine Union in London that a careful inquiry be 
-directed by Government into the condition of a few typical 

villages in different parts of India, 
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INDIAN EMIGRANTS TO COLONIES. 

V. (a) That the Congress, while noting with safcisfaotion the 
relaxation of restrietions recently ordered by the Government of 
the Australian Commonwealth in the case of Indian visitors to 
Australia, places on record its deep regret that Indian Settlers — 
subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor— should continue to be 
subjected to harassing restrictions and denied the ordinary rights 
of British citizenship in His Majesty’s Colonies, 

(6) In particular, this Congress records its most emphatic 
protest against the threatened enforcement, in an aggravated form, 
of the anti- Indian legislation of the late Boer Government of the 
Transvaal by the British Government. In view of the fact th-^t one 
of the declared causes of the recent Boer War was the treatment 
meted out to the Indian subjects of the King-Emperor by the 
Government of that Republic, and in view also of the admitted 
loyalty of Indian Settlers in South Africa and the great help 
rendered by them during the War, this Congress fervently prays 
that the British Parliament will insist on a just and equal treat- 
ment being secured to Indian settlers in that Crown Colony. 

(c) In this connection the Congress tenders its sincere 
thanks to the Government of India and the Secretary of State for 
India for their firm stand in the interests of Indian emigrants, and 
the Congress earnestly trusts that they will not relax their efforts 
in the matter till a satisfactory solution is reached. 

DEATHS OF MR. J, N. TATA AND MR. W, DIGBY. 

VI. That this Congress places on record its sense of profound 
sorrow at the death of Mr. J. N. Tata, whose great services to the 
industrial development of India as also his enlightened philanthropy 
and patriotism the country will gratefully remember. This Con- 
gress also records its deep grief at the death of Mr. William Bigby,. 
in whom the people of India have lost an earnest and devoted 
champion of their cause, 

SECRETARY OF STATE’S S ALAR ST. 

VII. That this Congress, while protesting against the in- 
justice of charging the cost of the India Office in Xiondon tothe 
revenues of this country, when the Colonies are exempted from 
any share of the cost of the Colonial Office, places on record its 
opinion that the whole of the salary of the Secretary of State jfor 
India should be borne on the English Estimates. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUE SURPLUSES. 

VIU. (a) That, in the opinion of this Congress, the large 
and recurring surpluses of the last six years — amounting in all to 
about twenty millions sterling— so far from being the ^result of any 
increased prosperity of the people, are only an indication of the 
fact that the level of taxation in the country is maintained much 
higher than is necessary, inasmuch as these surpluses have been 
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rendered possible mainly, if not exeliisively, by the artifteial ap- 
preeiation of the rupee, and the consequent sa¥ing of between 
three and four miHions a year on the House remittances of the 
Government of India. 

(6) That both for the sake of giving relief to the classes 
which have suffered most from the currency policy of the Govern- 
ment and to remove from the path of Government a direct tempta- 
tion to increase expenditure, which the existence of large sur- 
pluses year after year undoubtedly constitutes, this Congress 
strongly urges (l) a further reduction in the salt duty ; (2) a 
reduction in the land revenue demand of the State in those Pro- 
vinces where the agriculturists have had a series of calamitous 
years ; and (3) the abolition of the excise duties on cotton goods. 

(c) That till such reduction is effected, the Congress urges 
that part of the surpluses be devoted to purposes which would 
•directly benefit the people, such as the promotion of scientific, 
agricultural, and industrial education, and increased facilities of 
medical relief, and that the rest be employed in assisting Local 
and Municipal Boards, whose resources have been seriously 
crippled by famine and by the annual recurrence of plague, to 
undertake urgently-needed measures of sanitary reform and the 
improvement of means of communication in the interior. 
REPRESENTATION OF INDIANS IN PARLIAMENT AND IN INDIAN 
COUNCILS. 

IX. That in the opinion of the Congress, the time has arrived 
when the people of this country should be allowed a larger voice 
in the administration and control of the affair of their country by 

(a) The bestowal on each Province or Presidency of India 
of the franchise to return at least two members to the English 
House of Commons. 

(&) An enlargement of both the Supreme and Provincial 
Legislative Councils — increasing the number of non-official mem- 
bers therein, and giving them the right to divide the Council in all 
•financial matters coming before them^ — the Head of the Govern- 
ment concerned possessing the power of veto. 

(c) The appointment of Indian representatives (who shall 
be nominated by the elected members of the Legislative Councils) 
as Members of the India Council in Itondon and of the Executive 
Councils of the Government of India and the Governments of 
Bombay and Madras. 

TIBETAN AFFAIRS AND FORWARD POLICY. 

X. That this Congress expresses its profound regret that in 
the ease of the recent Tibetan Expedition the object of the Act of 
1858, in providing that Indians revenues shall not be spent outside 
the Satutory limits of India, except to repel foreign aggression, 
without the previous sanction of Parliament, was frustrated in 
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practice by the Governnient continuing to describe the Expedi- 
tion as a “ Political Mission,” till it was no longer possible for 
Parliaraent to withhold its sanction to the required expenditure, 
and that Indian revenues were thus unjustifiably deprived of the 
protection constitutionally secured to them. This Congress fur- 
ther places on record its regret that the House of Commons re- 
fused to contribute from the Imperial Exchequer even a portion 
of the cost of that Expedition, when it was in furtherance of Im- 
perial interests and to carry out an Imperial policy that the Ex- 
pedition had been undertaken. 

The Congress protests strongly against this injustice and all 
the more because it apprehends that the Tibetan Expedition was 
but part of a general forward policy, which, with the Missions to 
Afghanistan and Persia, threatens to involve India in foreign 
entanglements, which cannot fail to place an intolerable burden on 
the Indian revenues and prove in the end disastrous to the best 
interests of the country. 

POLICE REFORM, 

XI. This Congress plaee*^ on record its deep regret that the 

Report of the Police Commission has still been withheld by the 
Government from the public, though it is now two years since the 
Commission reported, and though portions of it have found their 
way into the columns of papers beyond the reach of the Official 
Secrets’ Act. * 

In view of the great urgency of a thorough reform of the Police 

force of the country, in view further of the large public interests 
involved in a satisfactory solution of the question and the obvious 
necessity in consequence of giving the public ample opportunity to 
express its views before the authorities proceed to formulate a 
scheme of reform, in view, finally, of the fact that all public 
criticism expressed after the subject has been considered by both 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State for India is 
bound to be virtually ineffective, this Congress earnestly urges the 
publication of the Commission’s Report without any further delay, 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

XII, (a) That this Congress regards with grave alarm the 
heavy and continuous increase that has been taking place year after 
year in the Military burdens of the country and that in the opinion 
•of this Congress the present Military Expenditure of India is be- 
yond her capacity to bear. , 

(&) That the Congress can only contemplate with dismay 
all further proposals to throw fresh burdens on the revenues of; 
India in connection with Army expenditure, and it enters its earnest 
protest against throwing the cost of the proposed Army reorganisa- 
tion scheme of Lord Kitchener on the Indian Exchequer, 
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(c) That as the strength of the Army maintained in India, 
and the measures that are from time to time adopted to improve 
its efficiency are determined, not by a consideration of the military 
needs and requirements of India, but for upholding British 
supremacy in the East, as moreover, large bodies of British troops 
have, in recent years, been temporarily withdrawn, with perfect 
safety and without imperilling the peace of the country for service 
outside the statutory limits of India, this Congress is of opinion 
that the time has come when the British Pirliament should seri- 
ously consider the justice and policy of making a substantial 
contribution towards Army Charges in India. 

SEPARATION OP JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

XIII. That this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses, appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State not to delay any longer the Separation of Executive and 
Judicial B^unetionsin the administration of Criminal Justice, the 
desirability of which has been frequently admitted by Government 
and the practicability of effecting which with a very inappreciable 
increase of expenditure, if any, has been repeatedly shown. 

THE PARTITION OF BENGAL. 

XIV. That this Congress records its emphatic protest against 
the proposals of the Government of India, for the Partition of 
Bengal in any manner whatsoever. That the proposals are viewed 
with great alarm by the people, as the division of the Bengali 
Nation into separate units will seriously interfere with its social, 
intellectual and material progress, involving the loss of various 
constitutional, and other rights and privileges which the Province 
has so long enjoyed and will burden the country with heavy ex- 
penditure which the Indian tax-payers cannot at all afford. 

The Congress is of opinion that no ease has been made out for 
the Partition of Bengal, but if the present constitution of the 
Bengal Government is considered inadequate for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the Province, the remedy lies not in any redistri- 
bution of its territories, but in organic changes in the form of the 
Government, such as the Conversion of the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of Bengal into a Governorship with an Executive Council like 
that of Bombay and Madras. 

DELEGATION TO ENGLAND. 

XV. That, looking to the near approach of a General Election 
in England, and to the vital importance, at this crisis, of bringing 
the claims of India before the Electors, before the Parliamentary 
Candidates, and before the political leaders, it is expedient that 
the Congress should depute trustworthy and experienced represent- 
atives nominated by the different Provinces to be present in 
England for this purpose, before and during the election ; and that 
a fund of not Jess than Rs. 30,000 should be raised to meet the 
necessary expenses of such Deputation, 
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:TARlilAMENTARY ELECTION AND INDIAN INTERESTS. 

XVI. That this Congress desires to accord its most cordial 
support to the candidatures of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for Korth 
Lambeth, Sir Henry Cotton for Nottingham, and Sir John Jardine 
for Roxburghshire, and appeals to the electors of these constituen- 
cies that in the interests of the people of India, they will be pleased 
to return them to Parliament, so that they may not only loyally 
serve them, but represent in some manner the people of a country 
which, though a part of the British Empire, has no direct represent- 
ative in the British Parliament, 

thanks to the BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XVIL That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedderburn and the other members of the British Committee 
its most grateful thanks for their distinterested services in the 
cause of our political advancement. 

And that a sum of £ 700 be assigned for the expenses of the 
British Committee and that the several Congress circles do con- 
tribute the amount allotted to each. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XVIII. That this Congress reappoints Mr. A. 0. Hume, G.B.,, 
to be General Secretary and Mr. D. E. Wacha and the Hon. 
Mr. G, K. Gokhale to be Joint General Secretaries of the Con* 
gress for the ensuing year. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS. 

XIX. That the question of the Constitution of the Congress 
be referred for report to a Committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen,* 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XX. That the Twenty-first Indian National Congress do- 
assemble, on such day after Christmas Day, 1905, as may be later 
determined upon, at Benares. 

XXI. Thanks to the Reception Committee and those who 
have in various ways assisted it, 

XXII. Thanks to the President. ? 

* Names are omitted. 
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THE ROYAI. VISIT. 

1, Tiiab this Congress, representing Hia Majesty^s Indian 
subjects of ail races, creeds and communities, most humbly and 
respectfully offers its loyal and dutiful welcome to Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of 
their visit to India. 

The Congress is deeply touched by the expressions of Their 
Highnesses’ sentiments of cordial good-will towards the people of 
India, is confident that the personal knowledge gained during the 
present tour will stimulate their kindly interest in the welfare of 
its people, and it expresses the fervent hope that His Royal High- 
ness will be graciously pleased to submit, to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, the earnest prayer of this Congress that the principles of 
ijhe Queen’s Proclamation be enforced in the Government of this 
country, 

(a) That the President do submit the above resolution to His 
|?oyai Highness by wire. 

EXPANSION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Ih That in the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived 
for a further expansion and reform of the Supreme and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, so that they may become more representative 
of the people, and the non-official members thereof may have a real 
voice in the Government of the country. The Congress recom- 
mends an increase in the number of non-official and elected mem- 
bers and the grant to them of the right of dividing the Councils in 
financial matters coming before them ; the head of the Government 
<soneerned possessing the power of veto. 

EXCISE POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Ill, That (a) this Congress, while thanking the Government 
of India for the appointment of a Committee to enquire into Excise 
Administration in the several Provinces of the country, regrets 
that its composition is exclusively official, and that, therefore, it 
oannot inspire full public confidence ; 

(&) this Congress, concurring in the opinion of previous 
Congresses, expresses its deliberate conviction that the recognition 
of the principle of local option in practical administration and a 
large reduction in the number of existing liquor-shops are condi- 
tions precedent to any satisfactory reform in Excise Administra* 
txon; 
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(c) this Congress respectfully urges on the Government of 
India the desirability of speedily carrying out the principal pro- 
posals contained in Sir Frederick Lely’s memorandum of last year 
on Excise Administration ; 

(d) that the Congress begs to protest against the virtual 
shelving by the Government of India in its executive capacity, of 
the Bengal Excise Bill, which has been welcomed as a sound and 

' progressive piece of temperance legislation. 

:REFRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT AND THE EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

lY. That in the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived 
when the people of India should be allowed a larger voice in the 
administration and control of the affairs of their country by : 

(а) The bestowal on each of the Provinces of India the fran- 
chise to return at least two members to the British House of 
-Commons. 

(б) The appointment of the less than three Indian gentlemen 
of proved ability and experience as members of the Secretary of 
•State’s Council. 

(c) The appointment of two Indians as members of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council and of one Indian as a 
member of the Executive Councils of Bombay and Madras, 
PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL OVER INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

V. That this Congress is of opinion that to enable the 
Parliament to discharge more satisfactorily its responsibility in 
regard to the Government of India, periodical Parliamentary 
enquiries into the condition of India should be revived, and the 
salary of the Secretary of State for India should be placed on the 
British estimates. 

PUBLIC SERVICES, 

VI. (a) That, in the opinion of the Congress, the principles 
and policy enunciated by the Government of India in their Resolu- 
tion, dated 2 ith May, 1901 on the subject of the employment of 
Indians in the higher grades of the Public Service, are inconsistent, 
with those laid down in the Parliamentary Statute of 1833 and 
the Proclamation of 1858 by the late Queen-Empress, and this 
Congress enters its respectful but emphatic protest against an 
attempt to explain away pledges solemnly given by the Sovereign 
and Parliament to the people of this country, and to deviate from 
arrangements deliberately arrived at by the Government after a 
careful examination of the whole question by a Public Commission, 

(6) That this Congress is of opinion that the true remedy for 
many existing financial and administrative evils lies in the wider 
employment of Indians in the higher branches of the country’s 
service ; and while concurring with previous Congresses in urging 
that immediate effect should be given to the Resolution of the 
House of Commons of 2nd June, 1893, in favour of holding tha 
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competitive examinations for the Civil Services simnltaneouslj 
in Engiand and in India, this Congress places on record its firm 
cpnvidiOn that the only satisfactory solution of this question is to 
foe found in the re-organisation of the Indian Civil Service, which 
should he reconstituted on a decentralised basis, its Judicial func- 
tions in the meantime being partly transferred to persons who have 
foeen trained in the profession of law. 

; (c) That this Congress, concurring in the opinion of the last 

Congress, deplores the abolition of the competitive test for the 
Provincial Service, Past experience has amply established the fact 
that a system of Government nomination degenerates, in the 
special circumbtanees of this country, into a system of appoint- 
ment by official favour, and thus by bringing unfit men into the 
Service, impairs the efficiency of the administration and, in addi- 
tion, unfairly discredits the fitness of Indians for high office. This 
Congress, therefore, respectfully urges the Government of India to 
restore the competitive test for the Provincial Service. 

INDIAN FINANCE, 

VII. That this Congress, while appreciating the action of the 
Government of India in applying a portion of its surplus revenues 
last March to some of the purposes recommended by the Congress, 
is of opinion that the financial relief given by it to the tax-payers 
of this country during the last three years has been most inadequ- 
ate and the Congress regrets that advantage has been taken of 
recent surpluses to increase largely the military expenditure of the 
country, raise the salaries of European officials in several depart- 
ments and create a number of new posts for them. The Congress 
urges that any surplus that may arise in the future should, in the 
first place, be utilised for purposes of remission of taxation, and 
secondly, be devoted to objects directly benefiting the people, such 
as imparting scientific, industrial and agricultural education, pro- 
viding increased facilities of medical relief and assisting Municipal 
ind Local Boards with grants to undertake urgently needed 
meaEures of sanitary reform, and the improvement of means of 
communication in the interior. 

MILITAET EXPBNpiTURB, 

VIII. — (a) That this Congress, while recording its emphatic 
protest against any change which weakens the supremacy of the 
Civil control over the Military authorities, is of opinion that the 
necessary Civil control cannot be adequately exercised until and 
unless the representatives of the tax-payers are placed in a position 
to influence such control. 

(6) That this Congress earnestly repeats its protest against the 
continued increase in the military expenditure, which is unneces- 
sary, unjust and beyond the capacity of the Indian people. 

(c) That this Congress is distinctly of opinion that as the mili- 
tary expenditure of this country is determined, not by its own 
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military needs and reqairements alone but also by the esigencies of 
British supremacy and British policy in the East, it is only fair 
that a proportionate share of such expenditure should be met out of 
-the British Exchequer and shared by the Empire at large, instead of 
the whole of such expenditure falling on a part of the Empire which 
is the poorest and the least able to bear it. 

(^f) That in view of the changed position of affairs in Asiaj 
due to the recent war between Russia and Japan and the Anglo- 
Japaneso Treaty, this Congress earnestly urges that the large 
expenditure of 10 millions sterling sanctioned last year for the Re- 
organisation scheme be not now incurred, and the money be devoted 
to an extension of education in all its branches and reduction of 
the ryot’s burdens. 

INDIANS IN BRITISH COLONIES. 

IX. — (a) That this Congress, while expressing its sense of 
satisfaction at the passing by the Australian House of representa- 
tives, of a Bill to amend the Law of Immigration so as to avoid 
hurting the susceptibilities of the people of India, again places on 
record its sense of deep regret that British Indians should continue 
to be subjected to harassing and degarding restrictions and denied 
the ordinary rights of British citizenship in His Majesty’s Colonies. 
The Congress particularly protests against the enforcement by the 
British Government of disabilities on the Indian settlers in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Crown Colonies, which were not en- 
forced even under the old Boer rule, in spite of declarations by His 
Majesty’s Minister that the treatment of the Indian subjects of the 
King-Emperor by the Boer Government was one of the causes of 
the late war : 

(&) in view of the important part the Indian settlers have played 
in the development of the Colonies, their admitted loyalty and 
peaceful and industrious habits, their useful and self-sacrificing 
services during the recent war, and above all, the great constitu- 
tional importance of the principle of equal treatment of all citizens 
of the Empire anywhere in the King’s Dominions, this Congress 
respectfully, but strongly, urges the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government to insist, by prohibiting, if necessary, the 
emigration of indentured labour and adopting other retaliatory 
measures, on the recognition of the status of Indian emigrants as 
British citizens in all the Colonies, 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

X. — (a) That in the opinion of this Congress a complete 
separating of Judicial from Executive functions must now be carried 
out without further delay : (b) that this Congress, concurring with 
previous Congresses, urges that the Judieial Service, in all parts 
of the country, should be recruited from the Legal profession more 

^largely than at present, as the system of appointing Civi-^ 
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lians withoufe gpeeial legal training to high judicial offices 
does not lead to satisfactory administration of justice in the- 
Mofussil, » 

POLICE REFORM, 

XL — That this Congress, while noting with satisfaction some*- 
useful reforms recommended by the Police Commission, regrets that 
adequate measures have not been adopted to materially improve 
the efficiency and the honesty of the Police Service. 

That this Congress records its conviction : 

(1) That competitive examinations for the recruitment of the* 
Police Service in the higher grades should be thrown open to ail 
classes of British subjects instead of being confined to candidates 
of British birth, and that such examinations should be held simul- 
taneously in England and in India, 

(2) That educated Indians should be largely employed in the- 
higher grades in order to secure efficiency in work, " 

(3) That enlistment in the Provincial Service should be by 
competitive examinations. 

(4) And lastly, that District Officers, who are the heads of the 
Police, should be relieved of judicial work and of all control over 
the Magistracy of the District. 

THE PARTITION OF BENGAL. 

XII. — That this Congress records its emphatic protest against 
the Partition of Bengal in the face of the strongest opposition on 
the part of the people of the Province. 

That having regard to the intense dissatisfaction felt by the 
entire Bengali community at the dismemberment of their Province 
and their manifest disinclination to accept the Partition as an ac- 
complished fact, this Congress appeals to the Government of India- 
and to the Secretary of State to reverse or modify the arrange- 
ments made in such a manner as to conciliate public opinion, and 
allay the excitement and unrest present among large masses of 
the people. 

That this Congress recommends the adoption of some arrange- 
ment which would be consistent with administrative efficiency, and> 
would place the entire Bengali community under one undivided 
administration either by the appointment of a Governor and Coun- 
eil, or by the adoption of some other administrative arrangement 
that may be thought desirable. 

REPRESSIVE MEASURES IN BENGAL. 

XIII. That this Congress records its earnest and emphatic 
protest against the repressive measures which have been adopted, 
by the authorities Jn Bengal after the people there had been com- 
jpelled to resort to the boycott of foreign goods as a last protest 
^nd perhaps the only eonstitiitional and effieetive means left t j. 
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them of clrawing the attention of the British public to the action 
of the Government of India in persisting in their determination to 
partition Bengal, in utter disregard of the universal prayers and 

protests of the people, 

EDUCATION, 

XIY. W That this Congress repeats its protest against the 
nresent policy of the Government of India in respect of High and 
Secondary education, as being one of ofBcialising the governing 
bodies of the Universities and restricting the spread of education. 

(6) That this Congress, while thanking the Government of 
India for the special grants made this year to Primary and High 
Education, again places on recoil its firm conviction that the 
material and moral interests of the country demand a much larger 
expenditure than at present on all branches of education, and a 
beginning in the direction of Free Primary Education. 

(c) That in the opinion of this Congress the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Industrial Education should be prompt- 
ly carried out by the Government for the better provision of 
Technical Education to the youth of the country. The Congress 
especially urges the Government to order an Industrial Survey as 
recommended by the Committee, and as suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India itself in its Home Departmeac Resolution No. 199* 
dated ISfch June, 1888, as a necessary preliminary to the introduc- 
tion of an organised system of Technical education in the several 
Provinces. 

(d) That at least one central fully*equipped Polyteehnie 
Institute should be established in the country with minor technical 
schools and colleges in the different Provinces. 

eoonomio enquiry and land reyenub policy, 

XV, That this Congress deplores fresh outbreaks of famina 
in several parts of the country, and holding that the frequent 
occurrences of famines are due to the great poverty of the people, 
which forces large numbers of them to throw themselves on State 
help at the first touch of scarcity, it again urges the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State to institute a detailed enquiry 
into the economic condition of a few typical villages in different 
parts of India. 

(1) This Congress is of opinion that the property of an agri- 
cultural country like India cannot be secured without a definite 
limitation of the State demand on land, such as was proposed by 
Lord Canning in 1862, or by Lord Ripon in 1882, 

(2) It regrets that Lord Curzon, in his Land Resolution of 
1902, failed to recognise any such limitation, and declined to accept 
the suggestions of the Right Hon, Sir Richard Garth and other 
memorialists. 
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(3) It holds that a reasonable and definite restriction of the 
State-demand, and not the restriction on tenants' rights, such as 
has found favour in recent years, is the true remedy for the grow- 
ing impoverishment of the agricultural population. 

QUARANTINE AGAINST MAHOMEDAN PILGRIMS. 

XVI, That having regard to the fact that there is ten days 
international quarantine in existence at Kamran, this Congress 
holds that the quarantine of five days imposed at the port of 
Bombay upon the Mussalman pilgrims before embarking for Jedda 
is unnecessary and vexatious, and produces a feeling of discontent ; 
this Congress, therefore, prays that^the quarantine imposed at 
Bombay be entirely abolished. 

IMPORTANT PROTINCIAL QUESTIONS, 

XVn. That this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gress, strongly urges. — 

(1) The constitution of the Panjab into a Regulation 
Province. 

(2) The expansion and reform of the Panjab Legislative 
Council in accordance wi h the Indian Council Act of 1892. 

(3) The establishment of a Chartered High Court of Judica^ 
ture in the Panjab. 

(4) The Enactment of Legislation for Berar by the Supreme 
Legislative Council and not by Executive order of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(6) The restoration to the people of the Central Provinces 
nf the right to elect their representative on the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council instead of his being nominated by the Government. 

(6) The cancellation of the Government of India Notification 
of 25th June, 1891, in the Poreign Department, gagging the Press 
\n territories under British administration in Native States as 
being serious infringement of the liberty of the Press in those 

INDIA AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

XVni. That this Congress desires to accord its most cordial 
support to the candidature of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for North 
Lambeth, and appeals to the electors of that constituency to return 
him to Parliament. 

THANKS TO MESSRS. GOKHALE AND LAJPAT RAI. 

XIX, That this Congress desires to record its sense of high 
appreciation of the manner in which the Hon. Mr. G K. Gokhale, 
C.I.E , and Lala Lajpat Rai discharged the onerous duties imposed 
on them in England, 
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CONGRESS DELEGATE TO ENGLAND. 

XX. That in view of the importance of urging the more 
pressing proposals of the Congress on the attention of the authori- 
ties in England at the present juncture, the Congress appoints its 
President, the Hon. Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, as its 

delegate, and deputes him to proceed to England for this purpose, 

STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE CONGRESS. 

XXL That a Standing Committee of the Congress be ap- 
pointed to promote the objects of the Congress and to take such 
steps during the year as may be necessary to give effect to the 
Resolutions of the Congress. # 

That the following gentlemen be appointed members of the 
Standing Committee for the year 1906 : 

(1) Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, K.O.I.B. (Bombay). 

(2) Hon. Daji Abaji Khare (Bombay), 

(3) G. Swhramania Iyer Esq., (Madras). 

(4) Hon. Nawab Syed Muhammed (Madras). 

(6) Surendranath Banerjee, Esq , (Calcutta). 

(6) A. Choudhuri Esq., (Calcutta), 

(7) Maulvi Abdul Kasim (Burdwan). 

(8) S. Sinha Esq., (Bankipur), 

(9) Hon, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad). 

(10) Munshi Ganga Prasad Varma (Lucknow). 

(11) Lala Lajpat Rai (Lahore), 

,(12) Lala Harkishan Lai ((Lahore). 

(13) Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar 

with 

(14) D. E. Watcha Esq., (Bombay) 

(15) Hon. Mr. G. K, Gokhale, C.I.B 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

XXII. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedderburn, Bart., and the other members of the British Commit- 
tee, its most grateful thanks for their disinterested services in the 
cause of India’s political advancement. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XXIII. That this Congress re-appoints A. O. Hume Esq,, 
G B., to be General Secretary, and D. E, Waeha Esq,, and the 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, O.I.E., to be Joint General Secretaries 
for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS, 

XXIV. That the Twenty-second Indian National Congress 
do assemble, on such day after Christmas Day, 1006, as may later 
be determined upon at (Calcutta, 


- (Amraoti) H 


; and 
(Poona). 


as S e e r e-‘ 
l- taries of the 
Committee, 


TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS- 1906-CALCUTTA 

CONIjOLENOE. 

I. —That this Congress desires to place on record its sense of 
the great loss which the Congress and the country at large have 
sustained by the death of Mr^ W. C. Igonnerji, Mr. Justice Budrud^ 
din Tyabji, and Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, ex~Presidents of the 
Congress, and Mr. M. Viraraghava Chariar of Madras. Their great 
public services and the example of duty and of self-sacrificing de- 
votion which they presented in their lives entitle them to the last- 
ing gratitude of the country. 

That a copy of the foregoing Resolution be forwarded to the 
families of the late Messrs. Bonnerji, Tyabji, Bose, and M. 
Viraraghava Chariar, over the signature of the President of the 
Congress, 

INDIANS IN THE COLONIES. 

IL— That this Congress, while noting with satisfaction the 
action of the Imperial Government in disallowing for the present 
the proposed Ordinance against British Indians in the Transvaal, 
desires to give expression to its grave apprehension that unless the 
Imperial Government continues to extend its firm protection to the 
British Indian Community, the policy of the Ordinance is almost 
certain to be enforced as soon as arrangements under the Constitu- 
tion recently granted are completed j 

That this Congress also places on record its sense of deep 
regret and indignation that the people of this country should be 
subjected to harassing and degrading restrictions and denied the 
ordinaryi rights of British citizenship in His Majesty’s Colonies, 
and the Congress expresses its firm conviction that such a policy is 
fraught with serious danger to the best ioterebts of the Empire. 

III. — That this Congress renews its protest against the excessive- 
and alarming growth of military charges in recent years and their 
undue preponderance in the public expenditure of the country. 

That this Congress is of opinion that, as the military expendi- 
ture of the country is determined, not solely by its own military 
needs and requirements, but also by the exigencies of British sup- 
remacy and British policy in the East, it is only fair that a 
reasonable share of such expenditure should be borne by the British; 
Exchequer: ■' 
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That this Congress strongly urges that by a substantial reduc- 
tion of military expenditure and by the steady substitution of the 
Indian for the European agency in the Public SerYiee, funds should 
toe set free to be devoted to the promotion of education in all its 
branches, lo improve sanitation and to the relief of the ryot’s bur- 
dens, such as a further reduction of the Salt-tax, a reduction of the 
Ijand Bevenue demand of the State, and measures for dealing with 
agricultural indebtedness. 

' SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

IV.— That in the opinion of this Congress the separation of 
the Judicial from the Executive functions, which is admittedly 
necessary in the interests of good government and sound judicial 
administration, should no longer be deferred. 

- VALIDITY OF WAKF-I-ALA-AULAD.^ V 

V^.-Xhat in view of the general opinioh amongst Muhamma- 
dans that the recent decisions of the Privy Council against the 
validity of the wakf-i-ala-aulad ” against the Muhammadan Law, 
this Congress is of opinion that a Commission should he appointed 
by the Government to enquire whether the Privy Council has not 
erred in its deeisioas, having regard to the law, usage and senti- 
ments of the Muhammadan people ; and, if it be found that the- 
decisions are erroneous, this Congress urges that steps should be 
taken to give legal effect to the right view. 

PARTITION OF BENGAL, 

VI. — That this Congress again records its emphatic protest 
against the Partition of Bengal, and regrets that the present Govern- 
ment, while admitting that there were errors in the original plan, 
and that it went wholly and decisively against the wishes of the 
majority of the people of Bengal, is disposed to look upon it as a 
settled fact, in spite of the earnest and persistent protest of the 
people, and their manifest disiaelination to accept it as final ; 

That this Congress, composed of representatives from ail the 
Provinces of this country, desires earnestly to impress upon the 
British Parliament and the present Liberal Go tern men t that it will 
he not only just, but expedient, to reverse or modify the Partition 
in such a snanneras to keep the entire Bengali-speaking community 
under one undivided administration and thus restore contentment 
to so important a* Province as Bengal- * 

BOYCOTT MOVEMENT, 

VII. — That having regard to the fact that the people of this 
Country have little or no voice in its administration, and that their 
representations to the Government do not receive due eonsideration, 
this Congress is of opinion that the Boycott Movement inaugurated 
in Bengal by way of protest against the Partition of that Province, 
was, and is, legitimate. 
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SWADESHI. 

Vni.— That this Congress aeeords its most cordial support 
to the Swadeshi movement, and calls upon the people of the 
country to labour for its success, by making earnest and sus- 
tained efforts to promote the growth of indigenous industries 
and to stimulate the produetiou of indigenous articles by giving 
them preference over imported commodities even at some saerifiee 
SELF-GOYEKNMBNT. 

IX. That this Congress is of opinion that the system of 
Oovernment obtaining in the Self-Governing British Colonies 
should be extended to India, and that, as steps leading to it, it 
urges that the following reforms should be immediately carried out: 

(a) All examinations held in England only should be simulta- 
neously held in India and in England, and that all higher appoint- 
ments which are made in India should be by competitive 
examination only ; 

(b) The adequate representation of Indians in the Council of 
the Secretary of State and the Executive Councils of the Viceroy, 
and of the Governors of Madras and Bombay ; 

(c) The expansion of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, allowing a larger and truly effective representation of the 
people and a larger control over the financial and executive 
administration of the country ; 

W The powers of Local and Municipal bodies should be 
extended and official control over them should not be more than 
what is exercised by the Local-Government Board in England 
over similar bodies. 

EDUCATION. 

X. That this Congress repeats its protest against the policy 
of the Government in respect of High and Secondary Education, as 
being one of officialising the governing bodies of the Universities, 
and restricting the spread of education. This Congress is of 
opinion that the Government should take immediate steps for 
<1) making Primary Education free and gradually compulsory, all 
over the country, (2) assigning larger sums of money to Secon- 
dary Education (special encouragement being given where neces- 
sary to educationally backward classes), (3) making the existing 
Universities more free from official control, and providing them 
with sufficient means to take up the work of teaching and 
(4) making adequate provision for Technical Education in the 
different Provinces, havihg regard to local requirements, 

NATIONAL EDUOATION. 

XI. That in the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived 
for the people all over the country earnestly to take up the ques- 
tion of National Education, for both boys and girls, and organise a 
system of education-— Literary, Scientific and Technical — suited to 
the requirements of the country, on National lines and under 
N ational eontroi. 
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THANES TO THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

' XII. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 

; Wedderburn, Bart., and the other members of the British Com- 

mittee, its most grateful thanks, for their disinterested services in 
! the cause of India’s political advancement. 

I CONDOLENCE. 

Xin. That this Congress desires to place on record its sense 

of the deep sorrow and of loss to India of the sudden death of the 
Rt. Hon, Mr. Samuel Smith, and that a copy of the foregoing reso- 
lution be cnmmunieated to the members of his family. 

LAND TAX. 

XIV. That this Congress is of opinion that the prosperity of 
an agricultural country like India cannot be secured without a 
definite limitation of the State demand on land, such, as was pro- 
posed by Lord Canning in 1862, or by Lord Ripen in 1882; and it 
regrets that Lord Curzon, in his Land Resolution of 1902, failed 
to recognise the necessity of any such limitation and declined to 
accept the suggestions of Sir Richard Garth and other memoria- 
lists in the matter. The Congress holds that a reasonable and 
definite limitation of the State demand is the true remedy for the 
growing impoverishment of the agricultural population. 

I This Congress respectfully protests against the view that the 

Land Revenue in India is not a tax, but is in the nature of rent. 

; THANKS TO MR. GOKHALB. 

XV. That this Congress records its sense of high apprecia- 
tion of the eminent public service rendered by the Hon. Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale, C.I.E., during his recent visit to England, as the Dele- 
gate of the Congress, 

CONGRESS CONSTITUTION. 

XVI. That this Congress adopts tentatively for one year the 
following recommendations of the Standing Committee of the 

I Congress appointed at Benares last year. 

1. PROVINCIAL CONGRESS COMMITTEES. 

(a) The Committee recommends that each Province should 
[ organise at its capital, a Provincial Congress Committee in such 

manner as may be determined at a meeting of the Provincial Con- 
! ferenee, or at a special meeting, held for the purpose, of represen- 

i tatives of different districts in the Province; 

1 (6) The Provincial Congress Committee should act for the 

Province in all Congress matters and it should be its special care to 
organise District Associations throughout the Province for sus- 
tained and continuous political work in the Province. 

2. CENTRAL STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE CONGRESS.' 

The Committee recommends that the Congress should appoint 
i ©very year a Central Standing Committee for all India, to carry 

j out the Resolutions of the Congress, and to deal with urgent que g. 
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tions that may asise and which may reciuire to be disposed of in the 
name of the Congressj and that this Committee should consist of ; 

12 members from Bengal, Behar, Assam and Burma 
8 „ „ Madras 

8 M „ Bombay 

6 5 , „ United Provinces 

6 „ „ Punjab 

4 „ „ Central Provinces 

2 „ „ Berar 

the President of the year and the General Secretaries being, ex^ 
of&eio, members in addition. 

3. SELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 

In the matter of the selection of President in future years, the 
Committee recommends that the following scheme should be 
adopted:— 

The Provincial Congress Committee of the Province in which 
the Congress is to be held should organise a Reception Committee 
in such manner as it deems proper for making arrangements for the 
Congress Session, and the choice of the President should, in the 
first instance, rest with the Reception Committee, if after consult- 
ing Provincial Congress Committees, the Reception Committee is 
able to make the choice by a majority of at least three-fourths of 
its members. If, however, no such majority can be obtained to 
support the nomination of any person, the question should be refer- 
red to the Central Standing Committee of the Congress, and the 
decision of this Committee should be final. 

4. SUBJECTS COMMITTEE. 

The Committee recommends that the Subjects Committee, 
appointed at each Session of the Congress to settle its programme 
of work, should consist of : 

25 representatives of Bengal, Behar, Assam and Burma 


15 


„ Madras 

15 


„ Bombay 

10 


„ United Provinces 

10 

>* 

„ Panjab 

6 ^ 

it 

„ Central Provinces 


0 . 

„ Berar 


and 10 additional members for the Province in which the Congress 
is held, elected by the delegates attending the Congress from the 
respective Provinces in such manner as they may deem proper ; and 
that the President of the year, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the year, all ex- Presidents and all ex-Chairmen of 
Reception Committees who may be present at the Congress, the 
General Secretaries of the Congress, and the local Secretaries of 
the Congress for the year, should, in addition, be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Subjects Committee. 

- NEXT CONGRESS, 

XVII, That the next Congress do assemble at Nagpur. 


TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS-1 908-MADRAS. 

— — 

THE ROYAIi MESSAGE. 

I, That the Indian National Congress^tenders its loyal homage 
to His Gracious Majesty the King- Emperor and respectfully wel- 
comes the message sent by His Majesty to the Princes and Peoples 
of India on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the memorable Proclama- 
tion issued in 1868 by his Illustrious Mother Victoria the Good. 

That this Congress begs to record its satisfaction that the 
interpretation placed by it upon the Pledge contained in that 
“ Great Charter ” of 1858 h^s been upheld by His Majesty. 

That this Congress gratefully welcomes the pronouncement 
made by His Majesty that the time has come when the principle of 
representative institutions, which from the first began to be gra- 
dually introduced in India, may be prudently extended, and that 
th© politic satisfaction of the claim to equality of citizenship andi 
greater share in legislation and government made by important 
classes in India, representing ideas that have been fostered and 
encouraged by British Rule, will strengthen, not impair, existing 
authority and power. 

That the Congress looks forward with eonfi.den 30 to a steady- 
fulfilment by those in authority under the Crown in letter and in 
spirit of the pledges and assurances contained in the Great Charter 
of 1858 and in His Majesty’s Message of 1908. 

REFORM PROPOSALS. 

II. That this Congress desires to give expression to the deep 
:and general satisfaction with which the Reform proposals formulat- 
ed in Lord Morley’s despatch have been received throughout the 
country; it places on record its sense of high statesmanship which 
has dictated the action of the Government in the matter, and it 
tenders to Lord Morley and Lord Minto its most sincere and 
grateful thanks for their proposals. 

That this Congress is of opinion that the proposed expansion 
of the Legislative Councils and the enlargement of their powers 
and functions, in the appointment of Indian members of the Exe- 
cutive Councils with the creation of such Councils where they do 
not exist, and the further development of Local Self-Government, 
constitute a large and liberal instalment of the reforms needed to 
give the people of this country, a substantial share in the manage- 
ment of their affairs and to bring the administration into closer 
touch with their wants and feelings. 
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Thafc this Congress expresses its coTifident hope that the details^ 
of the proposed scheme will be worked out in the same liberal 
spirit in which its main provisions as oiitHned in the Secretary of 
State’s despatch, have been eonceived, 

CONDEMNATION OP OUTRAGES AND DEEDS OP VIOLENCE. 

III, That this Congress places on record its emphatic and 
unqualified condemnation of the detestable outrages and deeds of 
violence which have been committed recently in some parts of the 
country, and which are abhorrent to the loyal, humane and peace- 
loving nature of His Majesty’s Indian subjects of every denomina- 
tion, 

TREATMENT OF BRITISH INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

IV. That this Congress views with the greate-»t indignation 
the harsh and humiliating and cruel treatment to which British 
Indians, even of the highest respectability and position have been 
subjected by the British Colonies in South Africa, and expresses 
its alarm at the likelihood of such treatment resulting in 'far- 
reaching consequences of a mischievous charActer calculated to 
cause great injury to the best in te^'esta of the British Empire, and 
trusts that the Imperial Parliament, when granting the new Consti- 
tution to South Africa, will secure the interests of the Indian in- 

^ habitants of South Africa, 

That this Congress begs earnestly to press upon the Brilish 
Parliament and the Government of India, the desirability of deal- 
ing with the Self-Governing Colonies in the same manner in which 
the latter ruthlessly deal with Indian interests, so long as they 
adhere to the selfish and one-sided policy which they proclaim and 
practise, and persist in their present course of denying to His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects their just rights as citizens of the 
Empire, 

That this Congress, while aware of the declaration of respon- 
sible statesmen in favour of allowing the Self-Governing Colonies 
in the British Empire to monopolise vast tracts of undeveloped 
territories for exclusive white settlements, deems it right to point 
out that the policy of shutting the door and denying the rights of 
full British citizenship to all subjects of the British Crown, while 
preaching and enforcing the opposite policy in Asia and other parts 
of the world, is fraught with grave mischief to the Empire and is 
as unwise as it is unrighteous. * 

PARTITION OF BENGAL, 

V, That this Congress earnestly appeals to the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State for India to reverse the Parti- 
tion of Bengal, or to modify it in such a manner as to keep the 
entire Bengali-speaking community under one and the same 
administration. 
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That this Congress is of opinion that the rectification of this 
admitted error will restore contentment to the jProvinee of Bengalj, 
give satisfaction to the other Provinces, and instead of impairing,, 
will enhance the prestige of His Majesty’s Government throughout 
the country. 

SWADESHI. 

YL That this Congress accords its most cordial support 
to the Swadeshi Movement, and calls upon the people of the 
country to labour for its success by making earnest and sustained 
efforts to promote the growth of industries capable of development 
in the country, and respond to the efforts of Indian producers by 
giving preference, wherever practicable, to Indian products over 
imported commodities, even at a sacrifice. 

IMPOSITION OP MILITARY CHARGES. 

VIL — That this Congress enters its emphatic protest against 
the fresh burden of £300,000 which the British War Office has 
imposed on the Indian Exchequer for military charges on the re- 
commendation of the Romer Committee, the proceedings of which 
the CJnder-Seeretary of State for India has I'efused to lay on the 
table of the House of Commons, in eontravention of previous prac-^ 
tice in such matters. 

That this Congress views with the greatest regret the repeated 
imposition of military charges by the British War Office on the 
Indian tax-payer frum the date of the Army Amalgamation Scheme 
of 1S59, in regard to which imposition the Government of India has 
repeatedly remonstrated. 

That this Congress respectfully urges upon the attention of His 
Majesty’s Government the necessity of revising the Army Amalga- 
mation Scheme of 1859 in the light of the experience of the last 
fifty years, and the desirability of laying down a fair and reasonable 
principle which shall free the Indian Exchequer from unjust exae- 
tijns of this character. 

SEPARATION OP JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS, 

V HI.— That this Congress records its satisfaction that the pro- 
posal for the separation of Executive and Judicial functions has 
received the sanction of the Government in some definite shape tor 
the Province of Bengal ; but is at the same time of opinion that the 
scheme should also be extended throughout the country, and that it 
will not succeed In its object unless and until the entire Judicial 
Service be placed directly and absolutely under the High Court or 
Chief Court, as the ease may be, even in matters of promotion and 
transfer. . ^ ' 

HIGHER CAREER TO INDIANS IN THE ARMY. 

IX. — That this Congress prays that the high recognition of the 
valour and fidelity of the Indian troops by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor in his Message to the Princes itnd Peoples of India should 
9 
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include the throwing open to Indians of higher careers in the Army^ 
from which, as this Congress has repeatedly pointed out, they have 
been hitherto excluded. 

EEPBAL OF REGULATIONS RELATING TO DEPORTATION AND THE 
RECENT DEPORTATIONS. 

X That having regard to the recent deportations, and the 
flrave risk of injustice involved in Government action based upon 
'%-oarte and untested information, and having regard to tte penal 
laws of the country, this Congress strongly urges upon the Govern- 
ment the repeal of the Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and similar 
ReaUlations in other Provinces of India ; and it respectfully prays 
teat the persons recently deported in Bengal be given an opportu- 
nity of exculpating themselves, or for meeting any charges that may 
be against them, or be set at liberty. 

REPRESSIVE MEASURES, 

VT That this Congress deplores the cireumstanees which have 
led to tee passing of Act VII of 1908 and Act XIV of 1908, but 
having regard to their drastic character and to the tact that a sud- 
^en emerlenoy alone can afford any justification for such exeep- 
tional legislation, this Congress expresses its earnest hope that these 
enactments will only have a temporary existence in the Indian 
statute Book. 

LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS IN THE 0. P. AND 


XII. That this Congress urges upon the Government the 
necessity of: 

Ca) placing in regard to legislative and administrative matters 
the Province of Berar on the same footing as the Provinces includ- 
ed in British India ; and, 

(6) establishing a Ticgislative Council for the combined terri- 
tory of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

, high prices of FOOD" stuffs. 

XIII. That this Congress is of opinion that having regard to 
the high prices of food stuffs for the past several years, and the 
hardships to which the middle and poorer classes are put thereby, 
An enquiry should be instituted by Gove: nment into the causes of 
fiueh high prices, with a view to ascertain how far and by what 
sremedies such causes could be removed, 

EDUCATION. 

XIV. That this Congress is of opinion that the Government 

should take immediate steps : 

(a) to make Primary Education free at once and gradually 
compulsory throughout the country ; 

(&) to assign larger sums of money to Secondary and Higher 
Education (special encouragement being given, where necessary, to 
educate all backward classes); 
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(c) to make adequate provision for imparting Industrial and 
'Teehnical Education in the different Provinces^ having regard to 

local requirements ; and 

(d) to give effective voice to the leaders of Indian public 
opinion in shaping ^the policy and system of Education in this 
country. 

In the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived for people 
all over the country to take up earnestly the question of supple- 
menting existing institutions and the efforts of the Government by 
organising for themselves an independent system of Literary, 
Scientific, Technical, and Industrial Education, suited to the condi- 
tions of the different Provinces in the country, 

LiND TAX, 

XV. That this Congress is of opinion that the prosperity 
of an agricultural country like India cannot be secured without a 
definite limitation of the State demand on land, and it regrets that 
Xiord Curzon in his Land Resolution of 1902 failed to recognise 
the necessity of any such limitation, and declined to accept the 
Buggestions of Sir Richard Garth and other memorialists on the 
•matter. 

This Congress holds that in Provinces where the Permanent 
Settlement does not now exist, a reasonable and definite limitation 
of the State demand and the introduction of Permanent or a Settle- 
ment for a period of not less than sixty years, are the only true 
remedies for the growing impoverishment of the agricultural 
population. 

This Congress emphatically protests against the view that the 
Land Revenue in India is not a tax but is in the nature of rent, 

GRIEF OF CONGRESS. 

XVI. That this Congress records its sense of the great loss 
which the country has sustained in the death of : 

Mr. Kalieharan Banerji, 

Pandit Bishwamharnath, 

Mr. Alfred Webb, 

Mr Bun silal Singh, and 

Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu. 

MESSAGE TO FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 

XVII. (a) That the following message be addressed by the 
Congress to Mr. A, O, Hume, 

This Congress sends you its cordial greetings and congratula- 
’tions. The reforms announced by Lord Morley are a partial 
fruition of the efforts made by the Congress during the last twenty- 
three years, and we are gratified to think that to you, as its father 
and founder, they must be a source of great and sincere satis - 
4^action. 
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(b) This [Congress To ffers its sineerelfoongratuiations to Sir 
William We^derburn, Bart., on his recent; recovery from a serious 
illness and takes this opportunity to give expression to its deep 
gratitude for the unflagging zeal and devotion, and the love, pati- 
ence and singleness ol‘ purpose with which he has laboured for the 
Indian cause during the last twenty years, and which has been 
largely instrumental in securing for Congress’ views and represen- 
tations the favourable consideration which they have received in 
England, 

(c) This Congress desires to convey to members of the British 
Committee its grateful thanks for their disinterested and strenuous 
services in the cause of India’s political advancement. 

THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XVIII. That the following gentlemen are appointed members 
of the All-India Congress Committee,* 

XIX. That this Congress accords its most hearty thanks for 
the hospitality with which the Reception Committee has received 
the delegates and the perfection of the arrangements made for 
their comfort during their stay in Madras. The Congress also 
thanks the Captain, Lieutenants and Members of the Congress 
Corps for the trouble they have taken in looking after the com- 
forts of the delegates, and in being very diligent in preserving 
order throughout the session. 

XX. That Mr. D, E. Waeha and the Hon. Mr. Daji Abaji 
Khare be appointed General Secretaries for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

* XXI. That the next Congress do assemble at Lahore. 


* {List omitted,) 
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— ■< 

■liTB 'SIR, LAL MOHAN OHOSB AND MR. ROMESH CHANDRA DUm 

L This Congress desires to place on record its sense of 
the great and irreparable loss which the country and the commu- 
nity has sustained by the deaths of Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose and 
Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt, both past Presidents of the Congress. 
Their services to the country will always remain enshrined in the 

grateful recollection of their eountryraen, 

THE DATE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 

IL This Congress records its sense of the great loss that 
this country has sustained by the death of the Marquis of Ripon, 
who by his beneficent, progressive, and statesmanlike policy, as 
Viceroy of India, earned the lasting esteem, affection and gratitude 
of all classes of His Majesty’s subjects, 

HIGH APPOINTMENTS, 

III. That this Congress thanks the Government of His Im- 
perial Majesty for appointing the Hon. Mr. S. p. Sinha as a mem- 
ber of His Excellency the Governor-Generars Executive Council 
and the Rt. Hon. Mr. Amir Ali as a member of the Privy Council* 

COUNCIL REFORM. 

IV. That this Congress while gratefully appreciating the 
earnest and ardaous endeavours of Lord Morley and Lord Mintoin 
extending to the people of this country a fairly liberal measure of 
constitutional reforms, as now embodied in the India Councils’ Act 
of 1909, deems it its duty to place on record its strong sense of dis- 
approval of the creation of separate electorates on the basis of 
religion and regrets that the Regulations framed under^ the Act 
have not been framed in the same liberal spirit in which Lord 
Morley’s despatch of last year was eoneeived. In particular the 
Regulations have caused widespread dissatisfaction throughout the 
country by reason of : — 

(а) the excessive and unfairly preponderant share of repre- 
sentation given to the followers of one particular religion ; 

(б) the unjust, invidious, and humiliating ^distinctions made 
between Muslim and non-Muslim subjects of His Majesty in the 
matter of the electorates, the franchise, and the qualifications of 
candidates; 

(c) the wide, arbitrary and unreasonable disqualification and 
^‘estrietions for candidates seeking election to the Councils ; 

(^d) the general distrust of the edueated classes that runs, 
through the whole course of the Regulations ; and 
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(e) the tmsatisfaetory eomposition of the non-offieial majori- 
ties in the Provincial Councils, rendering ^them ineffective and un- 
real for all practical purposes. 

And this Congress earnestly requests the Government so to 
revise the Begulations, as soon as the present elections are over,, 
as to remove these objectionable features, and bring them into 
harmony with the spirit of the Royal Message and the Secretary of-' 
State’s despatch of last year, 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILS, 

V, That this Congress while regretting that Cl. 3 of the- 
India Councils Bill, under which power was to be given to the 
Governor-General in Council to create Executive Councils to assist 
the heads of the Government in the United Provinces, the Pan jab. 
Eastern Bengal, Assam and Burma, was not passed as originally 
framed, earnestly urges that action may be taken at an early date 
under the Act to create Executive Councils in the abovenamed Pro- 
vinces, 

REFOBM SCHEME IN THE PANJAB. 

VI, That this Congress records its opinion that the Regula- 
tions framed for the Panjab, under the Reform scheme, fail to give^ 
satisfaction for the following reasons, m 2 !.— 

(а) In that the numerical strength of the Council provided 
for in the Regulations is not sufficient to allow an adequate repre- 
sentation to all classes and interests of the population, nor is it 
commensurate with the progress made by this Province, in matters 
social, educational, industrial and commercial, 

(б) In that the elected element prescribed by the Regulations 
for the Local Council is unduly small and altogether insufficient to- 
meet the needs and requirements of this Province, and compares 
very unfavourably with that accorded to other Provinces,* not 
more advanced. 

(<j) In that the principle of protection of minorities, which 

has been applied in the case of non-Muhammadans in Provinces 
where they are in a minority, has not been applied in the case of 
non- Muhammadans who are in a minority in the Panjab, both in 
the Provincial and Imperial Councils. ' 

(^) In that the Begulations, as framed, tend practically tcb 
keep out non-Muhammadans from the Imperial Council. 

BEPOEM SCHEME IN BEBAR ANB CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

VII, That this Congress desires to give expression to the dis- 
satisfaction produced among the people of the Central Provinces 
and Berar by the decision of the Government not to establish a 
Provincial Legislative Council for those territories, and by the ex- 
elusion of Berar from participation in the election of two members 
of the Imperial Legislative Couneii by the landholders and mem- 
bers of District and Municipal Boards of the Central Provinces^ 
and this Congress appeals to the Government to remove Ihe afore- 
said complaints at an early date. 
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the PARTITION OF BENGAL. 

Vlll. That this Congress earnestly appeals to the Govern- 
me- t of India and the Secretary of State for India, not to treat 
the question of the Partition of Bengal as incapable of reconsider- 
ation but to take the earliest opportunity so to modify the said 
Partition as to keep the entire Bengali-speaking community under 

one and the same administration, ^ 

That this Congress humbly submits that the rectification or 
this admitted error will be an act of far-sighted statesmanship. It 
will restore contentment to the Province of Bengal, give satisfac- 
tion to other Provinces, and enhance the prestige of His Majesty's 
Government throughout the country, o 

That this Congress appoints Messrs. Sarendranath Baneiji 
and Bhupendranath Basu to proceed to England as a deputation, 

1 3 lay the question of the Partition before the author! iiiea and 
Biblie there. 

TRANSVAAL INDIANS. 

IX. That this Congress expresses its great admiration of the 
intense patriotism, courage and self-sacrifice of the Indians in the 
Transvaal, Muhammadan and Hindu, Zoroastrian and Christian-— 
who, heroically suffering persecution in the interests of their 
country, are carrying on their peaceful and selfless struggle for 
elementary civil rights against heavy and overwhelming odds. 

That this Congress offors its wannest encouragement to 
Mr, M. K. Gandhi and his brave and faithful associates, and calls 
upon all Indians of whatever race or creed to help them unstinted- 
ly with funds ; and in this connection the Congress begs to convey 
to Mr, R. J. Tata its high appreciation of the patriotic instincts 
which have inspired his munificent donation of Rs, 25,000 to his 
suffering countrymen in South Africa in their hour of need and- 
trial. , ^ 

That this Congress begs earnestly to press upon the Govern- 
ment of India the necessity of prohibiting the recruitment of 
indentured Indian labour for any portion of the South African 
Union, and of dealing with the authorities there in the same- 
manner in which the latter deal with Indian interests, so long as 
they adhere to the selfish and one-sided policy which they pro- 
claim and practise, and persist in their present course of denying 
to His Majesty's Indian subjects their just rights as citizens of the 
Empire. 

That this Congress protests against the declaration of respon- 
sible statesmen in favour of allowing tbe Self-Governing Colonies in 
the British Empire to monopolise vast undeveloped territories for 
exclusive white settlement, and deems ili its duty to point out that 
the policy of shutting the door in these territories and denying the 
rights of full British citizenship to all Asiatic subjects of the Bri- 
tish Crown, while preaching and enforcing the opposite policy of 
the open door in Asia, is fraught with grave mischief to the Empire 
and is as unwise as it is unrighteous. 
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REGULATIONS BEIiATING TO DEPOETATIONS AND EXECUTIVE 
ACTION TAKEN THBREUNDEB, 

X. Tbat, •having regard to the grave risk of injustice in 
Government action based upon ex~parte and untested information^ 
and to the sufficiency for reasonably preventive and punitive pur- ‘ 
poses of other provisions on the Statute Book of the country, this 
Congress urges upon the Governihent the repeal of the old Regula- 
tions relating to deportation, and prays that the persons who were 
last year deported from Bengal be set at liberty without further 
detention, or be given an opportunity to meet the charges, if any, 
that may be against them, and for which they have been condemned 
unheard. 

HIGHER OAREEB TO INDIANS IN THE ARMY, 

XI, That this Congress protests against the continued ex- 
clusion of the children of the soil from higher military careers, and 
in urging that such careers be tlirown open to them, suggests the 
estsbiishment of Military Colleges, at which Indians may receive 
fee training necessary to qualify them for His Majesty's Commission 
in the Army. 

POLICY AND OPERATION OF LAWS EESTBICTING ALIENATION OF 
LAND AND OF ALLIED ACTS. 

XIL That having regard to the grave dissatisfaction caused 
by the operation of the Land Alienation and allied Acts among large 
sections of fee community in the Panjab and eleswhere, this Con- 
gress is of opinion that the time has arrived for instituting a 
thorough and detailed enquiry into the policy and working of the 
laws restricting alienation of land in Provinces where such laws 
are in operation ; and urges Government to appoint a mixed Com- 
mission of officiala and representative non-official Indians to insti- 
tute an enquiry, in order to ascertain whether the legislation has 
really benefited the interests of agriculture and of the class intend- 
ed to be benefited by it, and whether it has given rise in actual 
operation to anomalies, hardships and disabilities, calculated to 
injure the growth and prospects of the agricultural industry, and 
cause discontent among any particular class or section of the com- 
munity, 

PUBLIC SERVICE. 

XIII, (a) That this Congress gratefully recognises the efforts 
that have been made during the last three years by the Secretary 
of State for India and the Viceroy to give gracious effect to the 
policy, laid down in the great Charter of 1858, and reiterated in 
His Majesty’s message of last year, of obliterating distinctions of 
race in conferring higher offices on the people of India in the Public 
Service of the country. 

That this Congress, however, is strongly of opinion that in 
order to carry out this policy effectively, the Resolution of the 
House of Commons of 2nd June, 1893, should be given effect to. 
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and all examinations held in England only should be simultaneously 
held in India and in England, and all first appointments for the 
higher branches of the Public Service, which are made in India, 
should be by competitive examination only. 

(d) That this Congress thanks the Secretary of State (1) For 
his despatch regarding the employment in the superior posts of the 
Civil Medical Service of qualified medical men, not belonging to 
the Indian Medical Service and earnestly requests the Government 
of India to take early action in the direction pointed out by 
the Secretary of State. (2) That in the interests of the public, 
the medical service and the profession, as well as for the sake of 
economy in expenditure, this Congress, concurring with previous 
Congresses, urges the constitution of a distinct Indian Civil 
Medical Service, wholly independent of the Indian Military Medical 
Service. 

HIGH PRICES OF FOOD-STUFFS, 

XIV. That this Congress is of opinion that, having regard to 
the high prices of food-stufis current during the past several 
years, and the hardships to which the middle and poorer classes 
in particular are put thereby an enquiry by a properly cons- 
tituted Commission should be instituted by the Government into 
the causes of such high prices, with a view to ascertain how far 
and by what remedies that evil could be removed or its effects 
minimised. 

SWADESHI, 

XV. That this Congress accords its most cordial support to 
the Swadeshi Movement, and calls upon the people of the country 
to labour for its success by making earnest and sustained efforts 
to promote the growth of industries, capable of development in the 
country, and to respond to the efforts of Indian producers by 
giving preference whenever practicable to Indian products over 

^ imported commodities, even at a sacrifice. 

EDUCATION. 

XVI. That this Congress is of opinion that the Government 

f should take immediate steps : 

(a) to make Primary Education free at once and gradually 
compulsory throughout the country j 

(&) to assign larger sums of money to Secondary and Higher 
Education (special encouragement being gi%'en where necessary to 
educate all backward classes) ; 

(c) to make adequate provision for imparting Industrial and 
Technical Education in the different Provinces, having regard to 
local requirements ; and 

j (d) to give effective voice to the leaders of Indian public 

opinion in shaping the policy and system of Education in this 
country. 
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That in the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived for- 
people all over the country to take up earnestly the queation of 
supplementing existing institutions and the efforts of Governmentj. 
by organising for themselves an independent system of Literary^ 
Scientific, Technical, and Industrial Education, suited to the con- 
ditions of the different Provinces in the country, 

SEPARATION OP JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

XVir. (a) That this Congress places on record its sense of 
regret that notwithstanding the hopes held out by Government- 
that the Executive and Judicial functions were soon to be separat- 
ed, no effective steps have been taken in that direction, and this 
Congress, coneurring with previous Congresses, urges a complete 
separation of the two functions without delay. 

(b) That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses,, 
urges that the Judicial Service in all parts of the country should 
be recruited mainly from the legal profession, 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

XVIII, That this Congress expresses its satisfaction that the 
Seeretery of State has recognised that the Local Self-Government 
Scheme of 1882 , has not had a fair trial, and has pressed on the 
Government of India the necessity of an effectual advance in the 
direction of making local, urban and rural bodies really self-gov- 
erning, and it expresses the earnest hope that the Government will 
be pleased to take early steps to make all Local Bodies, from village 
panchayats upwards, elective, with elected non-official chairmen, 
and support them with adequate financial aid. 

SETTLEMENT AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

XIX. That this Congress, concurring with previous Coii'~ 
grosses, urges ; 

(a) A reasonable and definite limitation to the State demand 
on land, and the introduction of a Permanent Settlement, or a 
Settlement for a period of not less than sixty years in those Pro- 
vinces where short periodical Settlement revisions prevail, as, in 
the opinion of this Congress, that is the only means of ameliorat- 
ing the present unsatisfaefeory economic condition of the agricul- 
tural population ; and 

(b) A reduction of the annually growing military expenditure 
which now absorbs nearly one-third of the Empire’s revenue, leav- 
ing an inadequate portion only of the balance available for the 
many objects of popular utility, specially Education and Sanitation, . 
which are yet greatly starved, 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

XX. That in view of the prevalence of serious dissatisfaction 
among the people of the N. W. Frontier Province with the charac- 
ter of the administration under which they live, this Congress ear- 
nestly urges the Government of India to order a public enquiry^' 
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ioto their complaints, and take steps to "remedy the disadvantages 
under which they labour as compared with the population of the 
Punjab. 

THANKS FOB SERVICES, 

XXL That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedderb'urn, Mr. A. O. Hume, Sir Henry Cotton, and other mem- 
bers of the British Committee, its grateful thanks for their dis- 
interested and strenuous services in the cause of India’s political 
advancement, 

announcement of ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTTEE. 

XXtI. That Mr. D. E. Wacha and Mr. Daji Abaji Khare be 
appointed General Secretaries for the ensuing year, . 

XXUI. That the thanks of this Congress be given to the 
volunteers, who supplied the place of the students, withdrawn by 
the Educational Authorities. 

NEXT-CONGRESS. 

XXIV. That the next meeting of the Indian National Con- 
gress be held at Allahabad after Christmas, 1910. 
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■ — — ■ 

DEMISE OF KING EDWARD VII. 

I. That this Congress desires to give expression to its pro- 
found grief at the sudden and untimely demise of His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty King Edward VII, whose beneficent reign will ever 
be memorable in the annals of India for the steps taken to obli- 
terate race distinctions in making appointments to high offices and 
for the measures of constitutional reform adopted with a view to 
associate the people of this country with the administration of 
their affairs. 

ACCESSION OF KING GEORGE V, 

IT. That this Congress offers its humble homage and duty to 
the King-Emperor George V on his accession and begs to tender 
to His Majesty an assurance of its profound loyalty and attachment 
to his august throne and person. The Congress expresses itn dBep 
and heartfelt joy at the announcement of the proposed visit ot 
their Most Gracious Majesties, King George and Queen Mary, to 
India, in 1911. 

DELEGATION TO LORD HABDINGE. 

III. (a) That this Congress, in offering its warm and respect- 
ful welcome to His Excellency Lord Hardinge, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India, begs to convey to His Excellency an earnest 
assurance of its desire to co-operate loyally with the Government 
in promoting the welfare of the people of the country i 
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(b) this Congress resolves that a sub-Commifctee be appointed 
to prepare an address to be presented to His Excellency in the 
name of the Congress by a deputation headed by the President. 

LAW MEMBERSHIP. 

IV. That in view of the fact that Section HI of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 is understood in practice to limit appoint- 
ment to the Office of Law Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council to members of the English Bar, thereby greatly restricting 
the field from which a selection may be made, this Congress urges 
that the said section be so amended as to allow of Advocates, 
Vakils, and Attomeysrat-Law of Indian High Courts being 
:appointed to that office. 

INDIANS IN THE COLONIES, , 

V. (a) That this Congress expresses its great admiration 
of the intense patriotism, courage, and self-sacrifice of the Indians 
in the Transvaal—Muhamroadan and Hindu, ZoroaStrian and 
Christian, who, heroically sufiering persecution in the interests of 
iiheir countrymen, are carrying on their peaceful and selfless strug- 
gle for elementary civil rights against heavy and overwhelming 
odds, and urges the Imperial Government to adopt a firm and decisive 
attitude on the question, so as to remove a great source of dis- 
content amongst the people of India ; 

(6) this Congress begs earnestly bo press upon the Govern- 
ment of India the necessity of prohibiting the recruitment of 
indentured Indian labour for any portion of the South African 
Union, and of dealing with the authorities there in the same man- 
ner as the latter deal with Indian interests, so long as they adhere 
to the selfish and one-sided policy, which they proclaim and prae- 
tise, and persist in their present course of denying to His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects their just rights as citizens of the Empire ; 

(c) this Congress protests against the declaration of responsi- 
ble statesman in favour of allowing the Self-Governing Colonies 
in the British Empire to monopolise vast undeveloped territories 
for exclusive white settlement, and deems it its duty to point out 
that the policy of shutting the door in these territories against, 
and denying the rights of full British citizenship to, all Asiatic 
subjects of the British Crown, while preaching and enforcing the 
opposite policy of the open door in Asia, is fraught with grave 
mischief to the Empire and is as unwise as it is unrighteous, 

SWADESHI. 

VI. That this Congress accords its most cordial support to 
the Swadeshi Movement, and calls upon the people of the country 
to labour for its success by making earnest and sustained efforts 
to promote the growth of industries capable of development in this 
country, and to respond to the efforts of Indian producers by 
gi ving preference, wherever practicable, to Indian products over 
2 m ported commodities, even at a sacrifice. 
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VII (re) That this Congress places on record its sense of 
regret that notwithstanding the hopes held out by the Government 
that the Exeeutive and Judicial functions were soon to be sepa- 
rated, no eifective steps have been taken in that direction, and, 
concurring with previous Congresses, urges a complete separation 
of the two functions without delay ; 

(5) this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
urges that the Judicial Service in all parts of the country should 
be recruited mainly from the legal profession, 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILS FOE THE U. P. AND PUNJAB. 

VIIL That this Congress earnestly recommends that speedy 
action be taken undef the Indian Councils Act to establish Execu- 
tive Councils in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and in 
the Punjab. 

LOCAL SELF* OOVBBNMENT.' ^ 

IX. That this Congress expresses its satisfaction that the 
Secretary of State has recognised that the Local Self-Government 
scheme of 1882 has not had a fair trial, and has pressed on the 
Government of India the necessity of an effectual advance in the 
direction of making Local, Urban, and Rural bodies really Self- 
Governing, and it expresses the earnest hope that the Government 
will be pleased to take early steps to make all Local Bodies from 
Village Panehayats upwards, elective, with elected non-official 
Chairmen, and to support them with adequate financial aid. 

THE PAKTITION OF JSENGAL. 

X. (a) That this Congress earnestly appeals to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for India not to treat 
the question of the Partition of Bengal as incapable of reconsi- 
deration, but to take the earliest opportunity so to modify the said 
Partition, as to keep the entire Bengali-speaking community 
under one and the same administration * 

(6) this Congress humbly submits that the rectification of 
this admitted error will be an act of far-sighted statesmanship. It 
will restore contentment to the Province of Bengal, give satisfac- 
tion to other Provinces, and enhance the prestige of His Majesty’s 
Government throughout the country. 

^ INDIANS IN THE MEDICAL SEBVICE, 

XI. (a) That this Congress thanks the Secretary of State 
for his Despatch regarding the employment in the superior posts 
of the Civil Medical Service, and earnestly requests the Govern- 
ment of India to take early action in the direction pointed out by 
the Secretary of State for India ; 

I (ft) that in the interests of the public, the medical service, and 

the profession, as well as for the sake of economy in expenditure, 
this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, urges the 
constitution of a distinct Indian Civil Medical Service wholly 
r Independent of the Indian (Military) Medical Service. 
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REPRESSIVE LEGISLATION. 

XIL That having regard to the state of the country since 
the passing of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Indian Press 
Act, this Congress earnestly prays that the former be not re- 
enacted at the expiry of its term, and that the latter be removed 
from the Statute Book without delay. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

XHl. That in the opinion of this Congress the time has 
arrived when a substantial beginning should be made in the 
matter of Elementary Education— free and compulsory — through- 
out the country. 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURE, 

XIV, That having regard to the enormous growth that has 
taken place in the public expenditure of the country, this Congress 
urges that a mixed Commission of enquiry composed of officials 
and non-officials, he appointed to enquire into the causes which 
have led to this increase and to suggest remedies. 

[And see XXQI (3)]. 

REPRESENTATION. 

XV. That while recognising the necessity of providing for a 
fair and adequate Representation in the Legislative Councils for 
the Muhammadan and other communities where they are in a 
minority, this Congress disapproves the Regulations promulgated 
last year to carry out this object by means of separate electorates, 
and in particular urges upon the Government the j ustice and 
•expediency of modifying the Regulations framed under the Indian 
'Councils Act of 1909, before another election comes on, so as t(> 
remove anomalous distinctions between different sections of His* 
Majesty’s subjects in the matter of the franchise and the qualifi- 
'Cations of candidates and the arbitrary disqualiffcations and 
restrictions for candidates seeking election to the Councils. The 
•Congress also urges a modification of the Regulations, where 
necessary, relating to the composition of non-official majorities in 
to Provincial Councils, so as to render them effective for practical 
purposes. 

SEPARATE ELECTORATES, 

XV!. That this Congress strongly deprecates the expansion or 
application of the principle of Separate Communal Electorates to 
Municipalities, District Boards, or other Local Bodies. 

CONCILIATION BOARDS. 

XVII. That in view of the disturbances that have occurred 
from time to time in this country on occasions of religious celebra- 
liions, this Congress urges tbe Government to form Conciliation 
Boards at places where disturbances are apprehended, and to 
take timely and adequate measures for the prevention of such 
disturbances. 
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PROVINCIAL REFORM (C. P. AND BBRAE). 

XV I II. Thsfc this Congress is of opinion that the time has 
<3ome for the establishment of a Provincial Legislative Coutneil for 
the Central Provinces and Berar, and for according to Berar, 
which is now held by the Government on a permanent tenure, the 
status and privileges which are accorded to Provinces included in 
British India, 

PROVINCIAL REFORM FOR THE PUNJAB, 

XIX, That this Coigresa records its opinion that the Regu- 
lations framed for the Punjab under the Reform Scheme fail to 
give satisfaction for the following reasons, namely : 

^ (a) that the numerical strength of the Council provided for in 

the Regulations is not sujfficient to allow an adequate represent- 
ation to all classes and interests of the population, nor is it 
commensurate with the progress made by that ProTinee in matters 
Social Educational, Industrial and Economical ; 

(b) that the elected element prescribed by the Regulations 
for the Local Legislative Council is unduly small, and altogether 
insufficient to meet the needs and requirements of that Province, 
and compares unfavourably with those accorded te other Pro- 
vi^’ces ; 

(c) that the proportion of nominated members of the Punjab 
Legislative Council is inequitable and out of proportion to the 
ratio of the different sections of the population ; and 

(d) that the Regulations, as framed, tend practically to keep 
out non-Muhammadans from the Imperial Legislative Council. 

REDUCTION OF CABLE BATES. 

• XX. That in the opinion of this Congress it is extremely 
desirable, on more than one ground, that the rate of cable messages 
between England and India should be still further reduced, so as 
to offer greater facilities to the trade and to the press, and, at the 
same time, stimulate traffic in those messages. 

EDUCATION. 

XXI. That this Congress is of opinion that the Government 
should take early steps : 

SECONDARY AND HIGHER, 

(a) to assign larger sums of money to Secondary and Higher 
Education (especial encouragement being given where necessary to 
educate all backward classes) ; 

industrial and TECHNICAL. 

(h) to make adequate provision for imparting Industrial and 
Technical Education in the different Provinces, having regard to 

local requirements ; and 

NATIONAL CONTROL. 

(c) to give effective voice to the leaders of Indian public 
opinion in shaping the policy and system of Education in this 
country. 
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POPULAR DUTY. ^ 

That in the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived for 
people, all over the country, to take up earnestly the question of 
supplementing existing institutions and the efforts of the Govern- 
ment , by organising for themselves and independent system of 
Literary, Seientifie, Technical and Industrial Education, suited to 
the conditions of the different Provinces in the country. 

... -SIMULTANEOUS, EXAMINATIONS. 

XXtI. That this Gongress is of opinion that the Examina- 
tion held in England for the Indian Civil Service should be simul- 
taneously held in England and in India, and that all higher 
appointments which are made in India should be made by Compe- 
titive Examinations only. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

(I) Pdice 

XX 1 11. (a) That Competitive Examinations for the recruit- 
ment of the Police Service in the higher grades should be thrown 
open to all classes of British subjects, ins?.ead of being confined 
to candidates of British birth, and such examinations should be 
held simultaneously in England and in India. 

(b) educated Indians shocld be largely employed in the higher 
grades in order to secure efficiency in work ; 

(c) enlistment in the Provincial Service should be by Com- 
petitive Examination ; and lastly, 

(d) the District Officers who are the heads of the Police 
should be relieved of J udicial work and all control over the 
Magistrates of the Districts. 

( 2 ) PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

That a reasonable and definite limitation to the State demand' 
on land and the introduction of a Permanent Settlement or a 
Settlement for a period of not less than sixty years in those Pro- 
vinces where short periodical Settlend©hts or Revisions prevail, are, 
in the opinion of the Gongress, the only means of ameliorating the 
present unsatisfactory conditions of the agricultural population. 

CS) military expenditure. 

That in the opinion of this Congress, a reduction is urgently 
needed of the annually growing Military Expenditure which now 
absorbs nearly one-third of the Empire’s revenue, leaving only an 
inadequate portion of the balance available for many objects of 
public utility, especially Education and Sanitation, which are yet 
greatly starved. 

political prisoners. 

XXIV. That having regard to the great improvement which 
has taken place in the general situation of the country, as recog- 
nised by the late Viceroy and other high authorities, this Congress. 
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respectfully appeals to His Excellency Lord Hardin ge to signalise 
the commencement o£ a new administration by an act of clemency 
to those who are undergoing imprisonment for purely political 
offences. In the opinion of this Congress, such an act of clemency 
wiUhave the undoubted effect of facilitating the return of the 
country to normal conditions, and wilMead to a further improve-* 
ment in the relations between the Government and the people. 

CONGRESS CONSTITUTION. 

XXV. That the Amendments suggested by the United Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee and such other amendments as- 
may be suggested by other Committees be referred to a Bub- 
Committee, consisting of the members of the All-India Congress 
Committee and two members elected by each of the Provincial 
Congress Committees, who are members of a Congress organi- 
sation, for consideration and report before the end of October,, 
1911, the Sub-Committee to meet at Allahabad and their report to 
be laid before the next Congress for consideration. 

ALL-INDIA CONGRESS OOMMITTBE. 

XXVL The following gentlemen are nominated to form the 
All-India Congress Committee for 1911. (list omitted.) 

THANKS OF CONGRESS. 

XXVII. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir Willian> 
Wedderburn, Mr. A. O. Hume, Sir Henry Cotton, and other 
members of the British Committee, its grateful thanks for their 
disinterested and strenuous services and it takes this opportunity 
to make an earnest appeal to the Indian public to place adequate 
funds at the disposal of the Committee to enable it to carry on its 
work with vigour, 

GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XXVIII. That Mr. D. E. Waeha and Mr. Daji Abaji Khare 
he appointed General Secretaries for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XXIX. That the next Congress be held at Calcutta. 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 

XXX. That our most cordial thanks be accorded to our 
President,* Sir William Wedderburn, for the great trouble he has 
taken in coming out to India to preside over this assembly, and 
for his devoted labours in guiding aright the deliberations of thi® 
Congress. 
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WELCOME TO THEIK MAJESTIES. 

I That this Congress in humble duty respeetfully tenders its 
moat 'loyal homage to the Thorne and^Peraoo of their Imperial 
Maiestiea, the King-Emperor and the Qaeen-Empress, and feels 
confident that their visit to India will be productive of lasting 
benefit to the people of this country. 

modification of the partition of BENGAL. 

TI That this Congress respectfully begs leave to tender to 
His Imperial Majbty the King-Emperor a humble expression of 

its nrofound gratitude for his gracious announcement modifying 
the Partition of Bengal. The Congress also places on record its 
sfiLe of aratitude to the Government of India for recommending 
+hrmodifleation and to the Secretary of State for sanctioning it. 
In the opinion of this Congress, this administrative measure will 
have a far-reaching effect in helping forward the policy of eoneili- 
Xn with which the honoured names of Lord Hardinge and Lord 
Crewe will ever be associated in the public mind. 

the creation of the province of behar. 

TIT That this Congress desires to place on record its sense of 

profound gratitude to His Majesty the Eng- Emperor for the 
Swn of a separate Province of Behar and Orissa under a 
Tfieutenant-Governor in Council, and prays that in re-adjusting 
+Corovinoial boundaries, the Government will be pleased to place 
111 the Bengali-speaking districts under one and the same aaminis- 

•tration. kbpbessivb beoisiaiion. 

lY. That this Congress respeetfully repeats its protest against 
the Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Aot, and prays that, in 
■view of the loyal enthusiasm evoked by the Eoyal visit, and the 

official pronouncements about an improvement in the general 
Situation, these measures, as well as the Regulations authorising 
“^ortatiUs without trial, may now be removed from the Indian 
Statute Book. 

CONGRESS CONSTITUTION. 

V That the Constitution and Rules of the Indian National 
Congress as amended by the Sub-Committee appointed at the last 
Session of the Congress be adopted. 

SWADESHI, 

VI. That this Congress accords its most cordial support to 
, the Swadeshi Movement and calls upon the people of India to 
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^labouc for its suecess by making earnest and snsfeained efforts to 
promote the growth of indigenous industries by giving preference, 
whenever practicable, to Indian products over imported eommo- 
difcjes, even at a sacrifice. 

SANITATION. 

VIL That this Congress, while thanking the Government for 
having initiated a system of seienfcifie enquiry into the circum- 
stances aff acting the origin and progress of plague, malaria and 
other diseases, urges the necessity of immediately taking in hand 
such practical measures as the opening of congested areas, the 
reclamation of silted rivers, the clearing of jungles, the draining of 
water-logged areas, and better provision for the supply of pure 
•drinking water throughout the country. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

VIII. That this Congress expresses its satisfaction that the 
Secretary of State has recognised that the Local Self-Government 
scheme of Lord Ripon has not had a fair trial, and the Congress 
expresses the earnest hope that the Government may be pleased to 
take early steps to extend the application of the principle of elec- 
tion in the constitution of all Local Bodies, and to confer upon 
djhem the right of electing non-of&oial chairmen, and further that 
they may be provided with adequate financial aid by the State# asu 

FINANCE. 

IX. That having regard to the enormous growth that has 
taken place in the public expenditure of the country, this Congress 
urges that early steps be taken towards effective retrenchment in 
all the spending departments for the Imperial and the Provincial 
'Governments and specially the Military Department. 

EXCISE DUTIES AND COTTON. 

X. That? this Congress is of opinion that the countervailing 

lExeise Duties on Indian Cottons are handicapping the growth and 
expansion of the Indian manufacturing industry, and earnestly 
prays to the Government of India that they may be abolished at an 
-early date. ^ 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

XL That a reasonable and definite limitation to the demand 
of the State on Land and the introduction of a Permanent Settle- 
ment directly between the Government and holders of land in 
ryotwari areas, or a settlement for a period of not less than 60 
years in those Provinces where short periodical settlements or 
revisions prevail, will, in the opinion of this Congress, substanti- 
ally help in ameliorating the present unsatisfactory condition of 

the agricultural population. * 

ELEMENTARY BDUOATtON BILL, 

XII. That this Congress accords its whole-hearted support fcu 
the principles of the Hon, Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education 
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Bill and expresses its earnest hope that the Government will be> 
pleased to afford the necessary facilities for the further stages of 
this Bill in Council. 

KEPRESBNIATION. 

Xill, While recognising the necessity of providing for a fair . 
and adequate representation in the Legislative Council for th@= 
Muhammadan and other communities where they are in a minonty» 
this Congress disapproves of the Regulations promulgated in 1900' 
to carry out this object by means of separate electorates, and in 
narticular urges upon the Government the justice and expediency 
of modifying the Begulations framed under the Indian Councils 
Act of 1909 before another election comes on, so as to remove 
anomalous distinctions between different sections of His Majesty’s 
subiectsin the matter of the franchise, and tbe qualifications of 
candidates and the arbitrary disqualifications and restrictions for 

candidates seeking election to the CouneiR This Congress also^ 

urges a modification of the Resolutions, where necessary, relating 
to the composition of non-official majorities in the Provincial 
Councils so as to render them effective for practical purposes. 

SEPARATE ELECTORATES, 

XIV. That this Congress strongly deprecates the extension of 
the principle of Separate Communal Electorates to Municipalities,, 
District Boards or other Local Bodies. 

SEPARATION OP JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

XV. (a) That this Congress places on record its sense of 
regret that notwithstanding the hopes held out by the Government 
some time ago that the Executive and Judicial functions were soon- 
fco he separated, so effective steps have yet been taken in that 
direction, and, concurring with previous Congresses, it urges that 
any scheme of separation to be really effective must place all the 
judiciary completely under the control of the highest civil courts^ 
in every Province in respect of pay, promotion and transfer. 

. (b) This Congress, concurring with previous Congresses,, 

urges that the Judieiajl Service in all parts of the country should 
be recruited mainly from the legal profession. 

CONSTITUTION. 

XVI. That the AU-lndia Congress Committee be asked to 
eonsider and report to the next Congress what further modifi- 
eations may be made in the Constitution and Rules with a view tO' 
promote the objects of the Congress as laid down in Article 1 of 
the Constitution, keeping that article intact. 

INDIANS IN THE POLICE SERVICE. 

XVII. That this Congress desires to place on record itr 
deliberate opinion that the reforms in the Police system which 
have been effected under the recommendations of Sir Andrew 
J'raser’s Commission have not produced the results which hadt 
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<t)een anticipated, as is eiddent from the judicial Endings of the 
highest courts in some recent cases, and they have not improved 
thequality or the efficiency of the police force, including the 
village police. This Congress is of opinion that the pay and 
prospects of the Indian officers are not sufficient to attract the best 
men to the Service, and it strongly protests against the practical 
exclusion of Indians of a better class from the higher offices of 
Ijrust and responsibility, and records its conviction that no real 
improvement in the methods of Police investigation can be 
effected unless confessions are made inadmissible, except when 
made at trial, 

HIGHER AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

XVIII, That in the opinion of this Congress the time has 
arrived for people all over the country to take up earnestly the 
question of supplementing existing institutions and the efforts of 
the Government by organising for themselves an independent 
system of Literary, Scientiffc, Technical and Industrial Education, 
suited to the conditions of the different Provinces of India. 

This Congress further is of opinion that the Government 
-should take early steps : 

(a) to assign larger sums of money to Secondary and Higher 
Education (special encouragement being given where necessary to 
educate all backward classes) ; 

(5) to make adequate provisions for imparting Industrial and 
Technical Education in the different Provinces, having regard to 
local requirements ; and 

(e) to give effective voice to the leaders of Indian public 
opinion in shaping the policy and system of Education in this 
country. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

XIX. That this Congress records its emphatic opinion that 
the present differentiation of the Civil Service into (1) the Imperial 
Service recruited in England, mainly from Europeans; and (2) the 
Provincial Services recruited in India, mainly from Indians, is 
opposed to the declarations made in the Statutes of 1833 and 1870 
and the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, and that such differenti- 
ation should be abolished as early as possible and that Indians 
ahould be afforded equal opportunities with Europeans, for appoint- 
ment to posts now reserved for the Imperial Service, by the holding 
^f Simultaneous Examinations in England and India under condi- 
«tioD8 calculated to secure the best men for the posts. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL FOR THE UNITED PROVINCES, 

XX. That this Congress strongly urges upon the Government 
rthe justice of creating an Executive Council in the United 
Provinces at as early a date as may be practicable, and it further 
^expresses an earnest hope that those Provinces will soon be placedl 

nder a Governor, as Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 
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RELEASE OE POLITICAL PEISONIES. 

XXI. Tfeat, in view of the gratifying improvement in the- 
genera! sifcnation of the country, this Congress resjpeetfully submits- 
that the advent to India of Their Imperial Majesties may be signa- 
lised by the release of those who are undergoing imprisonment for 
purely political offences ; such an act will be appreciated through- 
out India, and will deepen the feelings of profound gratitude and 
loyalty which the Royal visit has evoked. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL FOR THE PUNJAB. 

XXIL That this Congress expresses its earnest hope that the 
Government will be pleased to appoint an Executive Council for 
the Punjab. 

COUNCILS FOR THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAB. 

XXIII. That this Congress is of opinion that the time has 
come for the establishment of a Provincial Legislative Couneil for 
the Central Provinces and Berar, and for according to Hera r,. 
which is now held by the British Government on a permanent 
tenure, the status and privileges which are accorded to Provinces- 
included in British India, 

COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY. 

XXIV. That this Congress is strongly of opinion that the 
injustice of keeping the higher ranks of the Army closed against 
the people of this country should remain no longer unredressed, 
and this Congress expresses its earnest hope that the general 
expectation in the country that, before His Imperial Majesty the 
King- Emperor leaves the shores of India, a more liberal policy 
under which commissions in the at my will Ibe granted to selected 
Indians will be announced, will not he disappointed. 

HIOH COURTS. 

XXV. That this Congress Is strongly of opinion that all the 
High Courts in India should have the same direct relations with 
the Government of India alone as the High Court of Port William 
in Bengal at present time, 

"" INDIANS IN THE MBDICAL SERVICF, 

XXVI. (a) That this Congress while thanking the Secretary 
of State for his despatch regarding the employment of Indians in 
the superior posts of the Civil Medical Service, regrets that no- 
action has as } et been taken in the matter. 

(fj) In the interests of the public, and the medical service and 
the profession, as w'ei! as for the sake of economy in expenditure, 
this Congress, concurring wilh previous Congresses, urges the 
constitution of a distinct Indian Medical Service wholly indepen - 
^ent of the Indian (Military) Medical Service. 
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LAW MEMBERSHIP. 

XXV£I. Thai; in view of tihe faefc that Section III of the* 
In L la Councils Act of 1861 is understood in practice to limit 
appo'ntmenfc to the offiie of Law Member of the Viceroy’s Exe* 
eutitre Council to members of the English Bar only, thereby 
greatly restricting the field fro n which a selection may be made,, 
this Congress urges that the said section be so amended as to 
allow Advocates, Vakils and Attorneys-at-Law of Indian High 
Courts being appointed to that office. 

REDUCTION OF CABLE RATES. 

XXVIII, That in the opinion of this Congress, and in the 
interests of the newspaper press and of trade and commerce, it is 
extremely desirable that the rate of Cable Messages between 
England and India should be further reduced, so as to bring it 
into line with the rate which, under recent arrangement, has been 
announced to come into force between England and Canada and 
Australia from the ensuing year. 

INDIANS IN THE COLONIES. 

XXIX, (a) That this Congress, anticipating the forthcoming 
legislation of the Provincial Settlement recently arrived at, cordis 
ally congratulates Mr. Gandhi and the Transvaal Indian Commu- 
nity, upon the repeal of the anti-Auatic Legislation of the 
Province regarding registration and immigration, and expresses its 
high admiration of the intense patriotism, courage and self- ’ 
sacrifice with which they — Muhammadan and Hindu, Zoroastrian 
and Christian— have suffered persecution in the interests of their 
countrymen, during their peaceful and selfless struggle for ele- 
mentary civil rights against overwhelming odds. 

(6) Whilst appreciating the endeavours that have been made 
from time to time to secure the redress of the grievances of the 
Indians of South Africa and other British Colonies, this Congress 
urges that, in view of the avowed inability of His Maje«»ty’s 
Government to adopt b, firm and decisive attitude in this matter,, 
the Government of India should take such retaliatory measures as 
may be calculated to protect Indians’ self-respect and the interests 
of Indian residents in those parts of the Empire, and thus remove 
a great source of discontent among the people of this country, 

(c) This Congress further protests against the declaration of 
responsible statesmen in favour of allowing the Self-Governing 
Colonies in the British Empire to monopolise vast undeveloped 
territories for exclusive white settlements, and deems it its duty 
to point out that the policy of shutting the door in these territories 
against, and denying the rights of full British eifiizanship to all 
Asiatic subjects of the British Crown, while preaching and enforc- 
ing the apposite policy of the open door in Asia is fraught with 
rave mischief to the Empire and is as unwise as it is unrighteous^ 
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{d) Whilst; thanking the Government of India for the prohibi- 
tion to the recruitment of indentured Indian labour for South 
Africa, this Congress is strongly of opinion that in the highest 
National interests, the system of indentured labour is undesirable 
and should be abolished, and respectfully urges the Government 
to prohibit the further recruitment of Indian labour under contract 
•of indenture, whether for service at home or abroad* 

GENBEAI. SECEBTAEIBS. 

XXX. That Messrs. D. E. Waeha and D. A. Khare be appointed 
General Beeretaries for the ensuing year, 

VOIE OF THANKS TO THE BElTISH COMMITTEE, 

XXXI. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedderburn, Mr. A 0. Hume, Sir Henry Cotton and other mem- 
bers of the British Committee its grateful thanks for their dis- 
interested and strenuous services, and it takes this opportunity to 
make an earnest appeal to the Indian public to place adequate 
funds at the disposal of the Committee to enable it to carry on its 
work with vigour, 

ALL- INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XXXII. That the following gentlemen do form the 411- 
India Congress Committee for the next year (list omitted). 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XXXIII. That the next Congress be held at Bankipore. 
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SORROW OF CONGRESS. 

I, That this Congress desires to place on record its sense of 
horror and detestation at the dastardly attempt made on the life 
of His Excellency the Viceroy, who has by his wise and eoneili- 
tory policy and earnest solieftude to promote the well-being of 
the millions of His Majesty’s subjects entrusted to his care, won 
the esteem, the confidence, the atfeetion and the gratitude of the 
people of India. The Congress offers its respectful sympathy to 
Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Hardinge and fervently prays 
that His Excellency may have a speedy recovery and restoration 
to health. 

DEATH OF A. O. HUME. 

IIj (a) That this Congress places on record its sense of 
profound sorrow for the death of Mr, Allan Octavian Hume, C, B., 
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the father and jpounder of the Indian National Congress, for 
whose lifelong services, rendered at rare self-sacrifice, India feels 
deep and lasting gratitude, and in whose death the csfbse of Indian 
^progress and reform has sustained an irreparable loss. 

(5) The President be requested to cable this resolution to 
Sir William Wedderhurn, Baronet, Chairman of the British Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress, with the request that he 
may convey to Mrs. Ross Scott, Mr. Hume’s daughter, the sym- 
pathy of the Congress in her great bereavement. 

INDIANS IN THE COLONIES. 

III. (a) That this Congress, anticipating the forthcoming 
legislation of the provisional settlement recently arrived at, cor- 
dially congratulates Mr. Gandhi and the Transvaal Community 
upon the repeal of the anti-Asiatic legislation of . the Province 
regarding registration and immigration, and expresses its high 
admiration of the intense patriotism, courage and self-sacrifice 
withT which they— Muhammadan and [Hindu, Zoroastrian and 
Christian— have suffered preseeution in the interest of their 
countrymen during their peaceful and selfiess struggle for element- 
ary Civil rights against overwhelming odds. 

(6) Whilst appreciating the endeavours that have been made 
from time to time to secure the redress of the grievances of the 
Indians of South Africa and other British Colonies, this Congress 
urges that in view of the avowed inability of His Majesty’s 
Government to adopt a firm and decisive attitude in this matter 
the Government of India should take such retaliatory measures as 
may be calculated to protect India’s self-respect and the interest 
of Indian residents in those parts of the Empire, and thus remove 
a great source of discontent among the people of this country. 

(o) This Congress further protests against the declarations 
•of responsible statesmen in favour of allowing the Self-Governing 
Colonies, in the British Empire, to monopolise vast undeveloped 
territones for exclusive white settlements, and deems it its duty to 
point out that the policy of shutting the door in those territories 
against, and denying the right of full British citizenship to, all the 
Asiatic subjects of the British Crown, while preaching and en- 
forcing the opposite policy of. the open door in Asia, is fraught 
with grave mischief to the Empire and is as* unwise as 
‘Unrighteous. 

(d) Whilst thanking the Government of India for the 
prohibition of the recruitment of indentured Indian labour for 
South Africa, this Congress is strongly of opinion that in the 
highest National interest, the system of indentured labour Is 
undesirable and should be abolished, and respectfully urges Ihe 
Government to prohibit the further recruitment of Indian labour 
under contract of indenture whether for service at home or 
abroad. 


IM; ' , CONGEESS BESOLUTIOm. ' 

(«) That the Presidenf; do despatch the following message' 
to Mr. Gandhi : “ The Congress reaffirms last year’s resolution, 
expresses its warmest appreciation of your efforts, and assurer 
you and your fellow workers of the country’s whole-hearted 
support.” ■ 

PUBLIC SBEVICB. 

IV. («t) That this Congress records its sense of satisfaction at 
the appointment of the Royal Commission on Indian Public 8er^ 
vice, and while expressing its regret at the inadequacy of the 
non-official Indian element thereon, trusts the deliberation of 
the Commission will result in the just recognition of Indian 
claims to appointments in the various departments of the Public 
Service. 

(6) This Congress urges the introduction of the reforms 
outlined below : 

(1) The holding of the open Competitive Examination for 
the Indian Civil Service and Public Service now recruited in 
England simultaneously in India and in England. 

(2) The recruitment of the Public Services as a rule by 
means of Competitive Examinations and not by a system of 
nomination. 

(3) The abolition of the division of Service into Imperial 
and Provincial as now constituted, and the equalisation of the 
conditions of service as between Europeans and Indians. 

(4) The abrogation of all rules, orders, notifications and 
circulars which expressly or in effect debar Indians as such from 
any appointment in any department. 

(6) The removal of restrictions against the appointment 
of persons other than members of Indian Civil Service in certain 
high and miscellaneous offices. 

(6) The complete separation of the Executive and* 
Judicial functions and services. The creation of a distinct J udi- 
cial Service to be recruited from among members of the legal pro- 
fession, and proportionate curtailment of the cadre of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

(7) The constitution of a distinct Indian Civil Medical 
Service for Civil Medical Service for Civil Medical appointments 
and the restriction of members of the Indian Medical Service 
to military pasts only, the designation of the Indian Medical. 
Service to be changed to Indian Militaty Medical Service. 

(8) The closing of all Indian Services to the natives of 
those British Colonies where Indians are not eligible for service, 

SWADESHI. 

V, That this Congress accords its most cordial support to 
the Swadeshi Movement and calls upon the people of India to 
labour for its success by mvking earnest and sustained efforts. 
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to pronaot© the growfeh of indigenous industries by giving pre- 
ferenee, wherever praotieable, to Indian products over imported 
commodities, even at a saerifiee# 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

VI. That this Congress expresses its regret that the recom- 
mendations of the Decentralisation Commission with regard to the 
further development of Local Self-Covernment, have not yet been 
given effect to, and urges that the Government of India may be 
pleased to take steps without delay to increase the powers and re- 
sources of Local Bodies. 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY. 

VII. That this Congress records its satisfaction at the recog- 
nition by the Government of India in their Despatch to the 
Secretary of State for India, dated the 25th August, 1911, of the 
necessity of introducing autonomous form of administration in 
the different Provinces of this country, and begs to record its 
respectful protest against the interpretation sought to be put upon 
the Despatch, which is contrary to its letter and spirit. 

REPRESENTATION. 

VIII. That this Congress records its sense of keen 
disappointment that at the last revision of the Legislative Council 
Regulations, the anomalies and inequalities, the rectification 
of which the previous Congress strongly urged upon the Govern- 
ment, hive not been removed. Audio order to allay the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction caused by the defects complained of, and in 
view of the experience of the last three years, this Congress 
earnestly prays that:— 

(1) There should be a non-official majority in the Imperial 
Legislative Council ; 

(2) There should be a majority of elected members in all 
Provincial Councils; 

(3) The system of voting by delegates be done away with 
where it still exists ; 

(4) The franchise be broadened by simplifying the qualifica- 
tion of electors basing it on education, property or income ; 

(o) The Government should not have the power arbitrarily to 
declare any person ineligible for election on tbe ground of his 
antecedents or reputation ; 

(6) No parson should be held ineligible for election on the 
ground of dismissal from Government Service, or of conviction in 
a criminal court, or from whom security for keeping the peace has 
been taken, unless his conduct has involved moral turpitude ; 

(7) No property or residential qualification should be required 
of a candidate, nor service as member of a Local Body ; 
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(8) A person ignorant of English should be held ineligible for 
membership ; 

(9) !6 should expressly be laid down that ofiddals should not 
be allowed to InflaenGe elections in any way ; 

(10) Finance Committees of Provincial Councils should be 
more closely associated with Government in the preparation of the 
annual hnancia! statements ; 

(11) There should be a Finance Committee of the Imperial 
Legislative Council as in the case of Provincial Legislative 
Councils ; 

(12) The right of putting supplementary questions should be 
extended to all members, and not to be restricted to the member 
putting the original question ; 

(13) The strength of the Punjab Council be raised from 26 
to 50 and more adequate representation be allowed to Punjab in 
the Imperial Council. 

EXBCUTITK COUNCILS FOR THE UNITED PROVINCES AND PUNJAB, 

IX. That this Congress again urges that an Exoeufeive Coun- 
cil with an Indian member be established in the Uniled Provinces 
at an early date, and is of opinion that a similar Council should be 
established in the Punjab too. 

THANKS OF CONGRESS. 

X. That this Congress thanks the Government for the 
. establishment of Legislative Councils in the Central Provinces and 
Assam and is of opinion that the former administration should be 
raised to the status of a Lieutenant-Governor’s charge. 

SEPARATE ELECTORATES. 

XI. That this Congress strongly deprecates the extension of 
the principle of Separate Communal Electorates to Municipalities, 
District Boards or other Local Bodies. 

LAW MEMBERSHIP, 

XII- That in view of the fact that Section III of the Indian 
•Councils Act of 1861 is understood in practice to limit appoint- 
ment to the office of Law Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council to members of the Bnglish Bar only; thereby greatly 
restricting the field from which a selection can be made, this 
Congress urges that the said Section be so amended as to allow of 
Advocates, Vakils and Attorneys-at-Law of Indian High Courts 
being appointed to that office, 

EDUCATION. 

XtIL (a) That while expressing its satisfaction and thank- 
fulness that Government have announced a more active educational 
policy, this Congress regrets the defeat of the Hon. Mr. Gofchale’s 
Elementary Education Bill, and affirms its conviction that the 
introduction of a measure of Free and Compulsory Education is 
^essential to secure a rapid extension of Elementary Education. 
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(&) This Congress cordially approves of the movement for 
the establishment of teaching and residential Universities in lndia«. 

SANITATION. 

XIV. (fi) That this Congress, while thanking the Govern- 
ment for having initiated a system of scientific enquiry into the- 
origin and progress of plague, malaria and other diseases, urges 
the necessity of immediately taking in hand such practical meas- 
ures as the necessity of congested areas, the reclamation of silted 
rivers, the clearing of jungles, the draining of water-logged areas,, 
and better provision for the supply of pure drinking water 
throughout the country. 

(6) And this Congress exhorts Local Bodies and Public 
Associations to systematically odueate public opinion in matters 
relating to sanitation and hygiene, and facilitate the working of 
those measures that are inaugurated with a view to cheek the 
spread of disease and the increase of mortality and to secure better 
health and sanitation of urban and rural areas. 

FINANCE, 

XV. That, having regard to the enormous growth that ha^ 
taken place in the public expenditure of the country, the Congress 
urges that early steps be taken towards effective retrenchment, in 
all the spending departments of the Imperial and the Provincial' 
Governments and specially the Military Department. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, 

XVI. That a reasonable and definite limitation to the demand 
of the State on land and the introduction of a Permanent Settle- 
ment directly between the Government and holders of land In 
ryotwari areas, or a Settlement for a period of not less than 60 
years in those Provinces where short periodical settlements or 
revisions prevail, will, in the opinion of this Congress, substantially 
help in ameliorating the present unsatisfactory condition of the* 
agricultural population. 

MILITARY. 

XVII. That this Congress is strongly of opinion that the 
injustice of keeping the higher ranks in the army closed against* 
the people of India and the exclusion of certain races and castes 
from the lower ranks as well should be abolished. 

HIGH COURTS. 

XVIII. That this Congress Is strongly of opinion that the- 
High Courts in India should have the same direct relation with 
the Government of India alone as the High Court at Fort William, 
in Bengal has at the present time. 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

XIX. That this Congress puts on record its high appreeiation^ 
of the valuable work done by the B on. ^Mr. Gokhale, C.I.E., in his 
visit to South Africa undertaken at the invitation of our country* 
men in that Colony. 
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COHSMUTION OP THE CONOBBSS.. ^ 

XX, Thafcfche Constitution and Buies of the Indian National 
Congreas organisation, as amended by the All-India Congress 
Committee, be adopted. 

XXL That this Congress records its sense of high apprecia- 
tion of the service of Sir William Wedderburn and the other 
members of the British Committee, and resolves that the organisa- 
tion of the British Committee Skudi India should be maintained. 

AXiL-INDIA CONGEESS COMMITTEE. 

XXII. That the following gentlemen form the All-India Con- 
gress Committee for 1918. (list omitted), 

GBNEBAL SECRETARIES. 

XXI IT. That Messrs. D. E. Wateha and D. A. Khare be ' re- 
appointed Secretaries for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XXIV. That the next Congress be held in Karachi, 
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THE LATE MESSES. GHOSAL AND P. R. SUNDARA AIYAR. 

I. That this Congress desires to place on record its sense of 
the great loss sustained by the country by the death of Mr. J. 
Ohosal, who was a staunch worker in the Congress cause, and Mr! 
Justice P. B. Sundara Aiyer. 

INDIANS IN SOUTH APRICA. 

II. («) That this Congress enters its emphatic protest 
against the provisions of the Immigration Act in that they violate 

the promises made by the Ministers of the South African Union, 
and respectfully urges the Crown to veto the Act and requests the 
Imperial and Indian Governments to adopt such measures as would 
ensure to the Indians in South Africa just and honourable treat- 
pent. 

(5) That this Congress expresses its abhorrence of the cruel 
treatment to which Indians were subjected in Natal in the recent 
strikes, and entirely disapproves of the personnel of the Committee 
appointed by the South African Union to enquire into the matter, 
as two of Its members are already known to be biassed against 
Indians and as it does not include persons who command the 
"eonfidenee of Indians in South Africa and here. 
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(c) Thai this Congress tenders its most respectful thanks to 
His Bxeelleney the Viceroy for bis statesmanlike pronouncement 
of the policy of the Government of India on the South African 
question* 

{<^) That this Congress requests the Imperial and Indian 
Governments to take the steps needed to redress the grievances 
relating to the questions of the £3 tax, indentured labour, domicile, 
the Educational test, validity of Indian Marriages and other ques- 
tions bearing on the status of Indians in South Africa. 

(e) That this Congress expresses its warm and grateful 
appreciation of the heroic struggle carried on by Mr. Gandhi and 
his co-workers, and calls upon the people of this country of all 
classes and creeds to continue to supply them with funds. 

SEPARATION OP JUDIOXAE AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

HI. That this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses, urges the early separation of Judicial from Executive 
functions in the best interests of the Empire and prays that any 
scheme of separation that may be undertaken to be really effective 
must place all judiciary solely under the control of the highest 
Gourt in every Province. 

CONGRESS AND MUSLIM LEAGUE ON SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

IV. That this Congress places on record its warm apprecia- 
tion of the adoption by the All-India Muslim League of the ideal 
of Self-Government for India within the British Empire, and ex- 
presses its Gomplate accord with the belief that the League has so 
emphatically declared at its last sessions that the political future 
of the country depends on the harmonious working and eo-opera- 
tion of the various communities in the country which has been the 
cherished ideal of the Congress. This Congrens most heartily 
welcomes the hope expressed by the League that the leaders of the 
different communities will make every endeavour to find a modus 
operandi for joint and concerted action on all questions of nation- 
al good and earnestly appeals to all the sections of the people to 
'help the object we all have at heart. 

INDIA COUNCIL REFORM. 

V. That this Congress is of opinion that the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, as at present constituted, should be 
abolished and makes the following suggestions for its reconstruc- 
tion ; 

(а) That the salary of the Secretary of State for India 
should be placed on the English Estimates. 

(б) That, with a view to the efSeieney and independence of 
the Coxincil, it is expedient that it should foe partly nominated and 
partly elected. 
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(c) That Ihe total number of members of the Council sbouicp 
not be less than nine. 

(d) That the elected portion of the Council should consist of 
not less than one-third of the total number of members, who 
should be non-ofiSeial Indians chosen by a constituency consisting 
of the elected members of the Imperial and Pro’^incial Legislative 
Councils. 

(e) That not less than one-half of the nominated portion of 
the Oouncii should consist of public men of merit and ability un- 
connected with the Indian administration. 

(/) That the remaining portion of the nominated Council 
should consist of officials who have served in India for not less 
than 10 years and have not been away from India for more than' 
two years. 

(gy That the character of the Council should be advisory 
and not administrative. 

(h) That the term of office of each member should be five 
years. 

INDIANS IN CANADA. 

VI, That this Congress strongly protests against prohibition 
of immigration, resulting from the operation of the Canadian 
Privy Gouncil Order No. 920, generally known as the “ Continuous 
Journey Clause,” as the order in question has practically the effect 
of preventing any Indian, not already s.ettled there, from going to 
Canada, inasmuch as there is no direct steamship service between 
the two eountries, and the Steamship Companies refuse through 
booking, and further subjects the present Indian settler in Canada^ 
to great hardship by precluding them from bringing over their 
wives and children. This Congress, therefore, urges upon the^ 
Imperial Government the necessity of securing the repeal of the 
said Continuous Journey Regulation. 

RFBOC SERVICE. 

Vn. (a) That this Congress places on record its indignank 
protest against, and emphatically repudiates, as utterly unfounded,, 
the charges of general incompetence, lack of initiative, lack of 
character, etc., which some of the witnesses, among whom this 
Congress notices with regret some of the highest administrative 
officers, have freely levelled at Indians as a people. 

(6) That this Congress begs to express its earnest hope that 
the Royal Commissioners will, alike on grounds of Justice,, 
national progress, economy, efficiency and even expediency, see fit 
to make recommendations which will have the certain effect of 
largely increasing the present very inadequate proportion of 
Indians in the high appointments in the Public Services of their 
own country ; thus redeeming the solemn pledge contained in the 
Charter Act of 1833 and the Royal Proclamation of 1858. 
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(c) in parfcioii4r,Jfhis Congress places on record its deep con- 
viefcion : 

(1) that jastiee can never be done to the claim of the people 
of this country unless the examinations for the recruitment of the 
superior offices of the various Services be held in India as well as 
in England ; 

(2) that the age limit in the case of candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service should not be lowered, as such a step will operate to 
the disadvantage of Indian candidates as well as prove detrimental 
to efficiency ; 

(3) that the Judicial and Executive Services and functions 
should be completely separated and the Judicial Service recruited 

^ from the legal profession and placed in subordination to the High 

Court instead of to the Executive Government ; 

(4) that such restrictions as exist at present against the 
appointment of persons other than members of the Indian Civil 
Service to certain high offices be removed ; 

(5) that any rule or order which, in terms or in effect, operates 
as a bar against the appointment of an Indian as such to atiy office 
under the Crown for which he may otherwise be eligible, should be 
rescinded as opposed to the Act and the Proclamation hereinbefore 
mentioned ; 

(6) that the division of Services into Imperial and Provincial 
be abolished and the conditions of Services be equalised as between 
Indians and Europeans, and that In case the division be maintaiued 
the recruitment of the Executive branch of the Provincial Civil 

I Service be made by means of an open competitive examination 

instead of by nomination ; 

(7) that in ease the said division be maintained, the Indian 
Educational and other Services be recruited in India as well as 

I England, and Indians of the requisite attainments be appointed 

I thereto both directly and by promotion from the respective Pro* 

p vincial Services ; 

(8) that civil medical posts should not be filled by the appoint- 
ment of Members of the Military I.M.S. or I.S.M.D., and a distinct 

.■f and separate Indian Civil Medical Service should be constituted 
therefor and recruited by means of a competitive examination 
held in India as well as England ; educational and scientific 
appointments, however, being filled by advertisement in India and 
abroad ; 

f9) that the present scale of salaries is sufficiently high and 
should not be raided, and further, that exchange compensation 
allowance should be abolishod, as it has been a costly anomaly 
since exchange was fixed by statute ; and 

(10) that the people of those dominions of the Crown, where 
they are not accorded the rights of British cicixens, should be 
declared ineligible for appointments in India. 
ll . . 
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KEPRESSIVE LEGISIAXION. - 

ViH. That this Congress reiterates its protest against the 
eontin nation of the Indian Press Act on the Statute Bobk, and 
urges that the same be repealed, specially, in view of the recent 
decision of the High Court of Calcutta, which declares that the 
safeguards provide! by the Act are illusory and incapable of being 
enforced. 

PBRMANENl’ SETTLEMENT, 

IX. That this Congress is strongly of opinion that a reason- 
able and dednite limitation to the demand of the State on land and 
«the introduction of a Permanent Settlement directly between 
Government and land-holders in ryotwari. areas, or a settlement 
for a period of not less than 60 years in those Provinces where 
shorter periodical settlements on revision prevail will substantially 
belp in ameliorating the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
agricultural population. 

MILITARY, 

X. That this Congress again respectfully points out to the 
'Government of India the injustice of keeping the higher ranks in 
1;he Army closed against ihe people of this country, and urges 
that the same should remain no longer unredressed. 

[And see VII e, 8.] 

EDUCATION. 

XL (a) That this Congress, while thanking the Government 
of India for its donation of larger grants towards the extension of 
Primary Education in India, is strongly of opinion that a begin- 
ning should now be made for introducing Free and Compulsory 
Education in some selected areas, 

(b) That this Congress, while approving of the proposals by 
Government for introducing teaching and residential Universities, 
is sfcronly of opinion that that svstem should’ supplement, and not 
replace, the existing system of University Education, as otherwise 
the progress of Higher Education among the poorer classes will be 
seriously retarded, 

(c) That this Congress reiterates its prayer to Government to 
make adequate provision for imparting Industrial and Technical 
Education in the different Provinces, having regard to local 
I’equirements, 

(d) That this Congress records its strong protest against the 
action of the Government of India vetoing the selection by the 
Calcutta University of Messrs, Kasul, Suhravardi and Jayaswal, as 
lecturers, on the ground of their connection with polities ; as the 
bar of politics is so general as to lend itself to arbitrary exclusion 
•of Hie best scholarship from the lecturer's chair, so detrimental to 
the interests of Education in the country. 
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HIGH COXJRTS. 

Xtl. That this Congress is strongly of opinion that all the High 
Courts of India, inclusive of non chartered High Courts, should 
have the same direct relation with the Government of India alone^ 
as the High Court of Fort William in Bengal has at the present 
time. The Congress is further of opinion that the Chief Judge of 
unehartered High Courts should be apppointed from the members 
of the bar. 

[See Vile. 3] 

SWADESHI. 

XU I. That this Congress accords its most cordial support to 
the Swadeshi Movement, and calls upon the people of India to 
labour for his success, by making earnest snd sustained efforts to 
promote the growth of indigenous industries, by giving preference, 
wherever practicable, to Indian, products over imported commo* 
dities, even at a sacrifice, 

INDENTURED LABOUR. 

XIV. That owing to the scarcity of labour in India, and the 
grave results from the system of Indentured Labour, which 
reduces the labourers, during the period of their indenture, practi- 
cally to the position of slaves, this Congress strongly urges the 
total prohibition of recruitment of labour under indenture, either 
for work in India or elsewhere. 

REPRESENTATION 

XV. That this Congress expresses its regret that the 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission, with regard 
to the further development of Local Self-Government, have not 
yet been given effect to, and urges that the Government of India 
may be pleased to take steps, without delay, to increase the 
powers and resources of Local Bodies. 

LEGISL.ATIYE COUNCIL, 

XVL That this Congress records its sense of keen disappoint- 
ment that at the last revision of the Legislative Council Regu- 
lations, the anomalies . and inequalities, rectification of which the 
four previous Congresses strongly urged upon the Government, 
were not removed. And in order to allay the widespread dissatis- 
faction caused by the defects complained of, and in view of the 
experience of the last four years, this Congress earnestly prays 
that-~(l) there should be a non-offioial majority in^ the Imperial 
Legislative Council ; (2) there should be a majority of elected 
members in all Provincial Councils ; (3) the system of voting by 
delegates be done away with, where it still exists ; (4) the franchise 
'foe broadened by simplifying the qualifications of electors, basing 
it on education, property or income ; (6) the Government should 
not have the power arbitrarily to declare any person ineligible for 
flection on the gronnd of his antecedents or raputitio a ; (d) a> 
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person should foe held ineligible for election on the ground of 
dismissal from Government Service, or of conviction in a criminal 
court, or from whom security for keeping the peace has been 
taken, unless his conduct has Involved moral turpitude; (7) no 
property or residential qualification should be required of a 
candidate, nor service as member of a Local Body ; (8) a person 
ignorant of English should be held ineligible for membership ; (9) 
it should be expressly laid down that offieials should not be 
allowed to influence elections in any way ; (10) Finance 
Committees of Provincial Councils should be more closely associ- 
ated with Government in the preparation of the Annual Financial 
Statements ; (11) there should be a Finance Committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council as in the case of Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils ; (12) the right of putting supplementary questions 
should be extended to all members and not be restricted to the 
member putting the original question ; (13) the strength of the 
Punjab Council be raised from 26 to 60, and more adequate 
representation be allowed to the Punjab in the Imperial Council 

And further, this Congress, while recognising the necessity of 
providing for a fair and adequate representation in the Legislative 
Councils for the Muhammadans or the other communities where 
they are in a minority, disapproves of the present regulations to 
carry out this object by means of separate electorates. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TO THE UNITED PEOVINCBS AND PUNJAB. 

XVII. That this Congress again urges that an Executive 
Council, with an Indian member, be established in the United 
Provinces at an early date, and is of opinion, that a similar 
Council should be established in the Punjab too. 

DEPUTATION TO ENGLAND. 

XVIII. That the All-India Congress Committee be authorised 
to arrange for a Deputation consisting, as far as possible, of 
representatives from different Provinces, to England, to represent 
Indian vi«WB on the following subjects : 

(1) Indians in South Africa and other Colonies; 

(2) Press Act: * 

(3) Reform of the India Council ; 

(4) Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

(5) And important questions on which Congress has 

expressed opinion. 

THANKS OF CONGEESS. 

XIX, That this Congress records its sense of high appreci- 
ation of the services of Sir William Wedder burn and other 
members of the British Committee* and resolves that the organic 
aation of the British Committee and IndiOt should be maintained* 

. [See lie, XI a, XX.] 
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: "RETiEBMENT OE GENBRAI.- SBGRBTAEIBS. 

XX. Thafc tMa Congress expresses its sense of deop 

"the retirement of Mr, D- E. Waeha and Mr, D, A* Khare, from 
the office of its General Secretaries® and begs to place on record 
its sense of warm appreciation of the very signal and distin- 
gnished services, rendered by the former for 18 years, and the 
latter for 6 years, to the cause of^the Congress, 

GBNBBAX. SECRETARIES. 

XXI. That the Hon. Nawab Syed Muhammad Bahadur and 

Mr, N. Subba Rao Pantulu be appointed General Secrataries for 
■the next year. , . 

NEXT , CONGRESS. 

XXII. That the Congress of the year 1914 be held In the 
iFrovince of Madras, 
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DEATH OP H. E. LADY HARDINGB. 

I, This Congress desires to express its heart-felt and respect- 
iul sympathy v/ith H. E. Lord Hardinge in the bereavements he 
has sustained by the death of his wife and of his eldest son, All 
India mourns with His Excellency in his great sorrow, 

THE LATE BABU GANGA PRASAD VARMA. 

IL That this Congress desires to place on record its sense of 
■the profound sorrow and irreparable loss the country has austain- 
•ed by the untimely death of Babu Ganga Prasad Varma who was 
a devoted worker in the cause of the Congress from its earliest 
days, and whose memory will be cherished with grateful affection 
by his friends and colleagues andUy his countrymen at large for 
his many distinguished services. 

• THE LATE MESSRS. DESAI AND CHATTBRJEE. 

III. That this Congress desires to express its deep sorrow 
"for the death of Mr. Ambalal Sakerlal Desai, and of Babu Blshnu 
Pada Chatter jee of Bengal, who were devoted and distinguished 
workers in the Congress cause, and who rendered it valuable 
service. 

LOYALTY TO THE THRONE. 

IV. (a) That this Congress desires to convey to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor and the people of England its profound devotion 
to the Throne, its unserving allegiance to the British connection, 
and its firm resolve to stand by the Empire, at all hazards and ai 
all costs. 
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(fc) Thafe this Congress places on record the deep sense of 
gratitude and the enthusiasm which the Royal Message^ addressed’ 
to the Princes and Peoples of India at the beginning of the War^. 
has evoked throughout the length and breadth of the country, and 
which strikingly illustrates His Majesty’s solicitude and sympathy 
for them, and strengthens the bound which unites the Princes and 
Peoples of India to His Royal House and the persons of His Graci- 
ous Majesty, 

aJME INDIAN EXPEPITIONAEY FOECB. 

V. That this Congress notes with gratitude and satisfaction 
the despatch of the Indian Expeditionary B’oree to the theatre of 
war, and begs to offer to H. E. the Viceroy its most heart-felt 
thanks for affording ;to the people of India an opportunity of 
showing that, as equal subjects of His Majesty, they are prepared 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with the people of other parts of tbs 
Empire in defence of right and justice, and the cause of the 
Empire. 

MILITAEY DRAINING AND VOLUNTEERS. 

VI. That this Congress urges on the Government the neces- 
sity, wisdom, and justice, of throwing open the higher office in the* 
Army to Indians, and of establishing in the country Military 
Schools and Colleges where they may be trained for a military 
career as officers in the Indian Army. In recognition of the equal 
rights of citizenship of the people of India with the rest of the 
Empire, and in view of their proved loyalty so unmistakably and 
spontaneously manifested, and the strongly expressed desire of all 
classes and grades, to bear arms in the service of the Crown and 
of the Empire, this Congress urges upon the Government the 
necessity of re-organising the present system of volunteering, so 
as to enable the people of this country, without distinction of race 
or class, to enlist themselves as citizen-soldiers of the Empire. 

ARMS ACT. 

VII. That in view of the hardship entailed by the Arms Act 
(XI of 1878) as at present administered, and the unmerited slur 
which it oasts upon the people of this country, this Congress is of 
opinion that the said Act and the rules made thereunder should be 
so modified that all restrictions as to the possession and bearing of 
arms shall apply equally to. all persons residing in or visiting 
India ; that all licences issued under the rules shall be granted 
once for all, shall operate withib the provincial jurisdiction within 
which they are issued, shall be revocable only on proof of misuse,, 
and shall not require yearly or half-yearly renewals. 

EECIEROCITY, 

VIII. That this Congress begs to convey to H. E. the Viceroy 
the profound gratitude of the people of India for the sympathetic 
manner in which he has handled the questions connected with the- 
emigration of Ilians abroad, and while welcoming H. E.’s sugges- 
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tion of Reciprocity aa the underlying basis of negotiationg with 
the C lonies this Congress desires to record its conviction that 
any p )liey of Reciprocity to be effective and acceptable to the 
people of India, must proceed on the basis that the Governmenfei 
of India should possess and exercise the same power of dea,ling 
with, the Colonies as they possess and exercise with regard to 
: India,; _ ' ' 

PROMOTION AND DEYBLOPMENT OP INDUSTRIES. , 

IX. That in view of the present exceptional eireumstanees 
and in order to promote the material prosperity of the country,, 
this Congress urges that immediate mea>3ures be taken by Govern- 
ment to organise and develop Indian Industries. 

SELF-GOVERNMBNT.J 

X. That in view of the profound and avowed loyalty that tho 
people of India have manifested in the present crisis this Congress 
appeals to the Government to deepen and perpetuate it, and mako- 
it an enduring and valuable asset of the Empire, by removing all 
invidious distinctions here, and abroad, between His Majesty's 
Indian, and other subjects, by redeeming the pledges of Provineia! 
autonomy contained in the Despatch of the 25th August 19ll, and 
by taking such measures as may be necessa^v for the recognition 
of Thdia as a component part of a federated ISmpire, in the full and 
the free enjoyment of the rights belonging to that status. 

INDIAN COUNCIL REFORM. 

XI. That this Congress records its opinion that the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India should be abolished and pend- 
ing its abolition makes the following suggestions for the amend- 
ment pf its constitution. 

(а) That the salary of the Secretary of State for India should 
be placed on the English estimates. 

(б) That, with a view to the efScieney and independence of 
the Council, it is expedient that it should be partly nominated and 
partly elected. 

(c) That the total number of members of the Council should 
be not more than nine. 

(d) That the elected portion of the Council should consist of 
not less than one-third of the total number of members, who should 
be non ‘Official Indians, chosen by a constituency consisting of 
the elected members of the Imperial and Provincial Xiegislative* 
Councils, 

(e) That the election of Indians to the Council should be 
direct, and not of a panel of elected members as proposed in Lord 
Crewe’s Bill. 

(f) That not less than one-half of the nominated members of 
the Council should consist of public men unconnected with the 
Indian Administration, 
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(fir) That the remaining porfeion of the nominated members of 
the Council should consist of officials who have served in India for 
not less than ten years and have not been away from India for 
more than two years. 

(A) That no distinction whatever with regard to salary or 
allowance should he made between the Indian members and their 
colleagues in the Council. 

(i) That the character of the Council should be purely advi- 
sory as hearfcofore and that no change in the methods and pro- 
cedure should be made which may convert or tend to convert it in 
any manner whatsoever into an administrative body . 

<»«£/ This Congress regrets the summary rejection of the Council ®f 
India Bill of 1914. . 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

XII. (a) That this Congress begs to offer to H, E. the 
Viceroy, its respectful thanks for the noble and courageous stand 
made by him in the cause of our people in South Africa ; and, 
while expressing its grateful appreciation of the efforts of the 
Government of India, in obtaining relief in respect of some of the 
most pressing grievaneo« of our Indian fellow subjects fand of the 
firm advocacy in the cause of India of Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
this Congress begs to place on record that no settlement can be 
wholly satisfactory or be deemed final, which does not secure 
equality of treatment between His Majesty’s Indian and other 
subjects in South Africa, and respectfully urges on the Govern- 
ment of India that steps may be taken as early as circumstances 
will permit to bring about such equality of treatment. 

(6) That this Congress places on record its warm appreciation 
of, and admiration for, the heroic endeavours of Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers, and their unparalleled sacrifice in their struggle for 
the maintenance of the self-respect of India and the redress of 
Indian grievances, 

(<j) That this Congress further expresses its gratitude to 
Messrs. Polak and Kallenhaeh for their voluntary sacrifice and 
suffering in the cause of India, and to the Rev. Mr Andrews for 
his help under circumstances of great diffieult3^ 

(dy And, lastly, that this Congress records its appreciation 
-of the invaluable services of the Hon. Mr. Gokhale throughout the 
struggle in bringing about the present petfclement. 

INDBNTUBED UABOUB. 

XIII. That owing to the scarcity of labour in India and the 
grave consequences resulting from the system of Indentured 
Labour which reduces the labourers, during the period of their 
indenture, practically to the position of slaves, this Congress 
strongly urges the total prohibition of recruitment of labour under 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND BXEODTIVB FUNCTIONS. 

XIV. That this Congress, eoncurring with 

cresses, urges the early separation of Judicial and 
functions in the best interests of the Empire and P^J® ^ 
scheme of separation that may be undertaken, to be ^ 

'five, mu8t plaee allthe Judiciary solely under the control of the 

highest Court in the Province. 

'SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

XV. That this Congress accords its most 

the Swadeshi Movement and calls upon the people of 
labour for its success by making earnest and sustained 
promote the growth of indigenous industries, by 
Wherever practicable, to Indian products over imported eommo 

ties, even at a sacnfLce, 

EEERESSIYE LEGISLATION. 

XVI. That this Congress reiterates its protest a^inst the 
continuation of the Indian Press Act on the . 

urges that the same be repealed, specially in view 
of the Calcutta High Court which declares that 
provided by the Act are illusory and incapable of being enforced. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

XVII. That this Congress is strongly of opinion that a 
reasonable and definite limitation to the demand of the State on 
land and the introduction of a Permanent Settlement directly 
between the Government and land-holders in ryotwari areas, or a 
settlement for a period of not less than 60 years in those 
Provinces where shorter periodical settlements on revision prevail, 
will substantially help in ameliorating the present unsatisfactory 

condition of the agricultural population. 

SEPARATE ELECTORATES. 

XVI n. That this Congress while deprecating the creation of 
Separate Electorates in the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils urges on the Government that the said system should 
not in any case be extended to the local bodies, as it will prove 
injurious to the development of national unity and the fostering 
of the national ideal, 

INDIAN TROOPS. 

XTX. That this Congress rejoices to place on record its deep 
sense of gratification and pride at the heroic^ conduct of the 
Indian Troops whose deeds of valour and conspicuous hunaanity 
and chivalry in the great War, are winning the respect of civilis- 
ed mankind for the mother country and resolved to send a message 
of hearty and affectionate greetings to them and their comrades in 
arms, with fervent prayers for their well-being and success. 

The President be requested to cable the above Resolution to 
the Indian Troops, through the proper channel^. 
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EXTENSION OF EORB HARBINGB’S TERM OF OFFICE. 

XX. Thafi tbis Congress begs to place on record its higb 
appreciation of the services rendered to India by H. E. the 
Viceroy and expresses the hope that his tenure of the office may 
be extended for such time as, after the cessation of the War, may 
be necessary for a proper settlement of the great and far-reaching 
issues affecting the future position of India as a component and 
equal part of the Empire. 

CONGRESS CONSTITUTION, 

XXI. That the following two amendments suggested for the 
consideration of the Subjects Committee of this Congress, be 
referred by the General Secretaries of the Congress t<y a Commit- 
tee consisting of three members, to be nominated by each Provin- 
cial Congress Committee ; with the General Secretaries as ex- 
officio members, the said Committee to meet at such time and 
place as may be fixed by them, in consultation with the Secretaries 
of the Provincial Congress Committees, and to report to the All- 
India Congress Committee in regard to the said amendments for 
such action, if any, as the AlMndis Congress Committee may deem 
fib to suggest to the next Congress, 

The said two amendments are : 

At the end of Article XX of the Constitution of the Indian 
National Congress Organisation now in force, add the following 
words: ® 

** If such a meeting be not called, it shall be called, for the- 
election of delegates, within one month of the Congress, in any 
town or district on the requisition of not less than 20 house holders 
over 21 years of age to the Provincial or District Congress-Com- 
mittee, in which the town of the requisition is situate.” " 

2. In Article XX of the Constitution of the Indian National 
Congress Organisation now in force make the following alterations: 

(I) at the end of clause (4) delete the word and 

(II) at the end of clause (5) for the stop, substitute a comma:. 

(Ill) and add the words : 

“ And public meetings convened under the auspices of any 
association which has, as one of its objects, the attainment of 
Self-Government by India on Colonial lines within the British 
Empire by constitutional means.” 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

^ XXII. That this Congress records its sense of high apprecia- 
tion of the services of Sir William Wedderburn and other nsembers 
of the British Committee and resolves that the organisation of the* 
Bitish Committee and India should be maintained. 
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GENERAIi SEOEETAEIKS. 

XXni. That the Hon. Hawab Syed Muhammad Bahadur an^ 
Mr. N. Subba Rao Pahtulu be appointed General Secretaries for 

the next year, i.«i. 

XXIV. That tiiis Congress acknowledges with deep gratitua© 

the serviees rendered at great personal to 

which went to England last summer on behalf of the Congress to 
place before the Secretary of State for India the views dh 
Gongress on the India Council Bill of 1914 and other important 
questions, 

[See IV (b). V, XIX and XX.] 

XXV. That the following gentlemen form the All-India 
Congress Committee for 1915. (list omitted')^ 

NEXT CONGRESS, 

XXVI. That the next Congress meet in Bombay. 
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THE LATE MR. G. K. GOKHALB. 

I This Congress desires to place on record its deep sense of 
the great loss the country has sustained by the death of Gopal 
Krishna Gokbale, who was prematurely cut off in the inidst ot a 
career of great public usefulness. He enjoyed in an equal measure 
the confidence of the Government and the love of the people. His 
great abilities, combined with a rare modesty of eharaeter, 
self-less devotion to the cause of his country and his inestiinable 
services to th'^ people will enshrine hi^ame in their grateful 
recollections and will be an unfailing source of inspiration to 
distant generations of his countrymen. 

THE LATE MB, KBIR HARBIB. 

II This Congress desires to place on record India’s 
sorrow at the death of Keir Hardie, who, in and outside 
House of Comnr.ons, rendered valuable services to this country 
which will be gratefully cherished by the people of India. 

THE LATE SIR HENRY COTTON. 

III This Congress places on record its deep sense of loss in the 
death of Sir Henry Cotton, whose active sympathy for the people 
of India and life-long devotion to the cause of Indian progress and 
good aovernmeni will ever be remembered with gratitude in this 
country. His courageous advocacy of the cause of the Assam 
eooly will remain a memorable example of his undaunted oourag 
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and greafenesa of heart He servedlndia m faithfully in Parlii- 
ment as he had done as a member of the Givi! Service and India 
will long cherish his memory as a great administrator and a true 
. friend, , 

THE IiATB SIR PHBROZBSHAH M, MEHTA, 

IV. This Congress desires to express its profound sorrow at 
the death of Sir Pherozeshah M, Mehta, who was one of its 
distinguished founders and staunchest supporters. His long and 
exceptional career in the Bombay Legislative Council, his remark- 
able work in the Imperial Legislative Council, and his other public 
activities, extending over a period of well nigh fifty years were of 
the highest value to the country. Ilis invaluable services in the 
cause of Local Self>Government, higher education and consti- 
tutional progress combined with a firm grasp of principles and 
broad outlook, made him one of the greatest and most brilliant of 
Indian leaders aod will remain a splendid example and a rich heri* 
tage for the people of India whom he served with rare ability and 
disinterestedness, indomitable courage and sagacious statesman- 
ship, 

INDIA’S LOYALTY. 

V. This Congress places on record its profound sense of relief 
and thankfulness at the recovery of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
from his recent accident and respectfully begs to convey to His 
Majesty on behalf of the people of India, their deep loyalty and 
profound devotion to the Throne, their unswerving allegiance to 
the British connection and their firm resolve to stand by the 
Empire at all hazards and all costs. 

SUCCESS TO GREAT BRITAIN AND HER ALLIES IN THE WAR. 

VI. This Congress places on record its abiding* sense of the 
righteousness of the cause espoused by Great Britain and her 
Allies in support of ^e principles of liberty, justice and huma- 
nity, aud while exprSsing its qualification and pride at the 
splendid achievements of the British Navy in consonance with its 
glorious traditions and at the heroism displayed by the British 
Indian aud Colonial soldiers, earnestly prays ibat the cause of the 
Allies may be crowned with success. 

EXTENSION OF LORD HARDINGE’S TERM OF OFFICE. 

y 1 1, This Congress begs to place on record; its sense of 
gratitude to His Majesty^s Government for extending the term of 
office of His Excellency Lord Hardinge as Viceroy of India till 
March next and prays that His Exe*ileney’s tenure of office may 
^be extended till after the present crisis is over^ 

MILITARY, AND NAVAL TRAINING AND VOLUNTEERING. 

VIII. This Congress, while re-affirming its previous Reso- 
lutions on the subjects of Military training and Volunteering^ 
urges on the Government : 
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(1) the justioe ancl expedienoy of admitting Indians to Com- 
missions in the Army and Navy and of throwing open to them the 
existing Military and Naval Schools and Colleges and of opening 
fresh ones in the country so that they may be trained for Military 
and Naval careers ; and 

(2) the necessity of re-organizing the present system of 
volunteering with due regard to the right of the people of this 
country to enlist themselves as citizen- soldfei’s of the Empire 
without distinction of race, class or creed, 

THE ABMS ACT, 

IX. In view of the hardship entailed by the Arms Act (XI of 
1878) as at present administered and the rules made thereunder 
and the unmerited slur which it easts upon the people of this 
country, this Congress is of opinion that the said Act and the 
rules made thereunder should be so modified that any restnetions 
which may be considered necessary as to the possession and 
bearing and use of arms shall apply equally to all persons residing 
in or visiting India, and that all licenses shall be liberally issued,.^ 
shall not require renewal, shall operate within the whole of the 
province concerned and shall be revocable only on proof of 
misuse. 

INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

X. This Congress regrets that the existing laws afieeting 
Indians in South Africa and Canada have not, in spite of the 
liberal and imperialistic declarations of Colonial statesmen, been 
justly and equitably administered and this Congress trusts that 
the Self-Governing Colonies will extend to the Indian emigrants 
equal rights with European emigrants and that the Imperiah 
Government will use all possible means to secure the rights which 
have been hitherto unjustly withheld from them, thus causing 
widespread dissatisfaction and discontent. 

IMFBBIAL CONFBBBNC^ . 

XI. This Congress cordially thanks His Excellency the 
Viceroy for his statesmanlike support of the Resolution parsed in 
the Imperial Legislative Council demanding on behalf of India, the 
right to be represented in the Imperial Conference. The Congress 
expresses the hope that the demand made by the unanimous voice 
of the Imperial liegislaiive Council on behalf of the people of 
India will meet with adequate response from the Dominions and 
the Imperial Government and urges that the persons selected to 
take part in the Conference on behalf of India should be two 
members at least to be elected by the elected members of the . 
Imperial Council. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL FOE THE UNITED PBOVINOBS. 

XIL This Congress enters its emphatic protest against the 
action of the House of Lords in rejecting the proposal for tho 
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esfeabliahmenfe of an Exeeufcive Council in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh and it strongly urges that the status of the 
United Provinces be raised to that of a Presidency under a 
Oovernor-in-CouneU with at least one Indian Member of the 
Council, 

abolition OF INBENTUPEB LABOUE. 

Xin. This Congress re-affirms its Resolution passed at its 
asb session again^ the system of Indentured Labour and urges its 
abolition as early as possible, the system being a form of slavery 
which socially and politically debases the labourers and is 
seriously detrimental to the economic and moral interests of the 
country. 

SEPAEATION OP BXEOOmE AND 4^0DI0IAX» PUNOTIONS. 

XIV. This Congress concurring with previous Congresses 
ur»es the early separation of Judicial from Executive functions in 
the interests of justice and purity of administration and prays 
-that any scheme of separation that may be undertaken, to be 
really eifecfcive, must place all the judiciary solely under the 
control of the highest Court in every province and further this 
Congress emphasises the neeessity for the creation of a Judicial 
Service separate from and independent of the Indian Civil Service, 
to be recruited partly by competitive examination and partly from 
the legal profession, 

high eOUETS FOE THE PUNJAB AND OTHER PEOYINOES. 

XV. This Congress re affirms its resolution that it is desirable 
to invest the Chief Courts of the Punjab, Burma and the Central 
Provinces with the fctatus and powers of Chartered High Courts 
and while praying that early steps may be taken by the Secretary 
of State for India for the introduction of this urgent reformi 
regrets that the recommendations of the Local Government and 
the Government of India in that behalf in regard to the Punjab 
have been rejected by the Secretary of State. 

, T^«fiWADESHI MOYBMBNT. 

XVI. This Congress accords its most cordial support to the 
Swadeshi movement and calls upon the people of India to labour 
for its success by making earnest and sustained efforts to promote 
tbe growth of indigenous industries by giving preference, wherever 
practicable, to Indian products over imported commodities even at 
-a sacrifice. 

THE PRESS ACT, 

XVII. This Congress reiterates its protest against the conti- 
nuation of the Indian Press Act on the Statute Book and urges 
that the same be repealed. 

FISCAD FREEDOM. 

XV ni. That the Congress is of opinion that in the best 
interests of the people ol India it is necessary that complete fiscal 
reedom in special reference to import, export and excise duties 
ihonld now be conceded to the Government of India. 




XtX. That this Congress is of opinion that the time 
arrived to introdu 36 further and substantial measures of reform 
towards the attainment of Self-Government as defined in Article 
of its Constitution, namely, reforming and liberalising the system 
of Government in this country so as to secure to the people an 
effective control over it, amongst others, by 

(а) The introduction of Provincial autonomy including finan- 
cial independence ; 

(б) Expansion and reform of the Legislative Councils so as 
to make them truly and adequately representative of all sections of 
the people and to give them an effective control over the acts of 
the Executive Government ; 

(p) The reconstruction of the various existing Executive 
Councils and the establishment of similar Executive Councils in 
Provinces where they do not exist ; 

(d) The reform or the abolition of the Council of the 
tary of State for India ; 

(e) Establishment of Legislative Councils in Provinces where 
they do not now exist; 

(/) The readjustment of the relations between the Secretary 
of State for India and the Government of India; and 

(gf) A liberal measure of Local Self-Government. 

That this Congress authorises the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to frame a scheme of reform and a programme of continu- 
ous work, educative and propagandist, having regard to the prin- 
ciples embodied in this Resolution and further authorises the said 
Committee to confer with the Committee that may be appointed by 
the All- India Moslem League for the same purpose and to take 
such further measures as may be necessary ;^e said Committee 
to submit its report on or before the 1st of S^lember 1916 to the 
General Secretaries, who shall circulate it to the different Provin- 
cial Congress Committees as early as possible. 

* Article I, 

The Objects of the Indian National Congress are the attain- 
ment by the people of India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing Members of the British, Empire 
and a participation .by them in the rights and responsibilities of 
the Empire on equal terms with those Members. These objects 
are to be achieved by constitutional means by bringing about a 
steady reform of the existing system of administration and by pro- 
moting national unity, fostering public spirit and developing and 
organising the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial resources 
of the country. 
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LA.NI> SETTLEMENT, 

XX, This Congress is strongly of opinion that a reasonable 
and deinite limit shoal^ be put to the demand of the Stale bn land 
and* that the permanent settlement should be introduced in all 
areas, Eyotwar! or Zemlndari, where that settlement is not in force 
creating fixity of tenure for occupants, wherever possible, and 
that if the Government does not see its way to the introduction of 
such settlement, a settlement for a period of not less than 60 years 
should be introduced. . 

The Congress is further of opinion that effect should be giveii 
to the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Decentraliza- 
tion, that the general principles of land revenue assessment should 
be embodied in provincial legislation and that such legislation 
should state specifically the limit of enhancement of assessment 
if any, 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, 

XXI. This Congress, while expressing its appreciation of the 
action taken by Government fur the industrial develpment of the 
country, is of opinion that the measures adopted hitherto are 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the situation and expresses 
its eoviotion that for removing the industrial backwardness of 
India it is necessary 

(a) that far greater provision than exists at present should 
be made for industrial and technical education by the establish- 
ment of a teehnologi«al faculty at the principal Indian Universities, 
by establishing institutes of research and attaching fellowships 
thereto, by the development of existing technical institutions and 
the opening of new ones and the gradual introduction of elementry 
technical instruction in primary and secondary schools ; 

/b) that fiscal autonomy should be granted to India in regard 
to the levying of duties both on imports and exports ; 

(o) that indus^kl Advisory Committees should be appointed 
for each province t^o-operate with the Department of Industry 
in that province, one of whose functions should be to direct the 
pioneering of new industries ; 

(d) that artificial and unjust barriers like Excise duties on 
cotton goods and the differential rates for Railway consignment, 
which favour the foreign manufacturer at the expense of the indi- 
genous manufacturer, should be removed. 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

XXII. This Congress while strongly disapproving of the 
existence of the Indian Students’ Department in England, as it is 
at present constituted, and its methods of working, earnestly draws 
the attention of the Government of India and of the Secretary of 
State for India to the growing discontent among Indian students 
in the United Kingdom caused by the increasing tendency oh the 
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patt of fehe Educational ittstitutions there to restrict the admission 
of the Indian students and by the unfair and differential treatment 
accorded to them after their admission to such institutions, and. 
urges the Secretary of State for India to use his influence, autho- 
rity and power towards securing equality of treatment and op or-^ 
tunity for them. 

GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XXni. That the Hon’ble Nawab Syed Mahommed Bahadur 
and Mr. N. Subba Rao ibe appointed General Secretaries of the 
Congress for the year 1916. 

THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XXIV'. This Congress records its sense of high appreciation 
of the services of Sir William Wedderburn and other members of 
the British Committee and resolves that the organization of the 
British Committee and “ India ** should be maintained. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

XXy. Add the following at the end of Article XX 

"(6) Public meetings convened under the auspices of any 
Association which is of not less than two years’ standing on toe 
3l8t December 1915 and which has as one of its objects the attain- 
ment of Self-Government by India on Colonial lines within the 
British Empire by constitutional means ; 

Provided 

(a) That the said Association by a special resolution accepts 
Article I of the Congress Constitution and notifies to that effect to 
the Provincial Congress Committee of the Province to which it 
belongs. 

(5) That toe said Association makes toe acceptance of the 
said Article 1 a condition precedent to new^embership. 

(o) That the total number of the delegates to be elected by 
sucb public meeting shall not exceed 15 in number and no such 
Association shall be entitled to call more than ohe public meeting, 
for the said purposes for any one session of the Congress. 

But this however will be sul^ject to the right of the All-India^ 
Congress Committee to disqualify any such political Association or 
Body at any time. 

Explanation ; — No person elected as a Delegate need be a. 
member of any Congress Committee if he is otherwise qualified,” 

Art, III. (a) Substitute ** place ’’ for ” town.** 

Art. VI. Omit the word “ United ’%before the word “Bengal,”" 
and make the same alteration in other Articles wherever the ex-^ 
pression “ United Bengal ” occurs, ^ 

12 ' ' ■ ".V 
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Afc the enA of Article VX add the followiKg : — 

“ For this purpose Coorg and the areas administered by the 
British Government in the Nizam’s Dominions, Mysore, Travan- 
<»ore and Cochin, shall belong to Madras ; similar areas in Baroda 
and Kathiawar and Southern Maratha States to Bombay ; Assam 
to Bengal ; D^lhi^ Ajraer-Merv/ara, and the areas administered by 
ithe British Government in Rajpiitaca to the United Provinces ; 
British Baluebistan to the Punjab ; areas administered by the 
British Government in Central India to the Central Provinces ” 

Art. KXlil. (a) After “ shall” insert the words “ as far as 
possible ” wherever the word ** shall ” occurs in the first sentence 
of the Article, 

Art. XXVIII. Omit the word “half” before the words 
*** the amount of the fees.” 

Art. XXIX. (a) Omit the word “previously” in the last 
but one line, and add “ and be presented to the Congress,” 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

XXVI. That the next session of the Indian National Congress 
be held at Lucknow in December 1916. 

VOTE OP THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT.* 

XXVIL That this Congress records its best thanks to the 
President for the valuable services to the Congress and the cause 
of the country by bis splendid and statesmanlike address and by 
his conduct during the sittings of the Congress and his more 
arduous work during the sittings of the Subjects Committee, 
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THH UIE EtTNBlX BISHAN NABAEAN DHAB. 

I. This Congress places on record its sense of profound sor- 
row at the great loss which India has sustained by the premature 
4eath of Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar who won the esteem and 
confidence of his countrymen by his selfless and broad-minded 
patriotism and rare intellectual attainments, , 

THE LATE MR. StTBRAMANIA IYER, 

II. This Congress expresses its profound sorrow at the death 
of Mr. G. Subramania Iyer whose fearless independence, fervent 
patriotism and great knowledge of public problems, specially of 
mommm questions, will enshrine him in the grateful recollections 
of his countrymen. 
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THE LITE MR. ». A. KHAEB. 

III, This Goiigress deeply mourns the death of Mr. D&ji 
Abaji Khare who was one of the staunchest supporters of the 
Cong *’688 movement and rendered valuable services to the Con- 
gress as its Joint General Secretary. 

THE L4TB LORD KITCHENER. 

IV, This Congress expresses its deep sorrow at the great loss 
which the British Empire has sustained by the premature and 
tragic death of Bord Kitchener who was a great soldier and who 
rendered eminent services to the Empire daring the present war, 

• INDIA'S LOYALTY. 

V. This Congress respectfully begs to convey to His Majesty 
on behalf of the people of India, their deep loyalty and profound 
devotion to the throne, unswerving allegiance to the British 
neetion and their firm resolve to stapd by the Empire, inis 
Congress prays that the cause of the Allies may be erowned witn- 
s access. 

ARMS ACT. • , 

VI. That in the opinion of this Congress, the Indian Arm® 

Act should be repealed and Indians should be entitled to possess 
and use arms on conditions similar to those which prevail in 
Engl ind, power being reserved to local Governments to impose 
sneh restrictions as they may, from time to time, deem fit in the 
c vse of particular areas or tribes. 

VOLUNTEERING AND COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY. 

VII, (a) In view of the baneful effect on the martial spirit 
the whole race and of the military policy of the Government 
India, which is based on distrust, and having regard to the natural 
rights of Indiana to be allowed to train themselves to defend their 
hearths and homes in times of danger and their intense desire to 
serve the Empire in a military capacity, in the opinion of thi® 
Congress, justice as well as statesmanship Amanda that Govern- 
ment should allow Indians to enlist themselves as volunteers, 

(6) On grounds of justice and expediency and in view of 
the military capacity of Indians as shown on the battlefields of 
Europe, Africa and Asia, this Congress earnestly appeals to the 
Government to throw open the commissioned ranks in the Army 
to Indians and to provide adequate facilities in India for training, 
Indians as officers for the Array. 

THE PRESS ACT. 

VIII. This Congress places on record its strong conviction 
that the Press Act of 1910 has proved a menace to the liberty of 
the Indian Press and has hampered the legitimate expression of 
healthy public opinion which is so essential to good administra- 
tion, and in view of the wide and arbitrary powers conferred by 
the Act upon the Executive this Congress strongly urges the 
Government to repeal it. 
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INDENTUBED LABOUE, 

IX. (a) This Congress strongly urges that iisdentured emi- 
gration should be stopped by prohibiting the reeruitment of such 
labour within the ensuing year. 

(b) In the opinion of this Congress, it is highly desirable 
that at least one representative Indian seleeted after consultation 
with associations voicing Indian public opinion be appointed by 
the Government of India to take part in the forthcoming inter- 
departmental conference to be held in London for the considera- 
tion of this question^ 

(c) This Congress earnestly requests that the reports of 
Mr. Marjoribanks and Hon’ble Mr. Thambi Marakkayar and of 
■the inter-departmental committee be published for general in- 
formation and discussion before any action is taken thereupon. 

INDIANS IN THE COLONIES, 

X. That this Congress, reiterating the resolutions passed at 
the previous sessions of the Congress on the subject of the 
treatment and status of British Indians in the Belf-Governing 
Dominions and the Grown Colonies of the Empire, once more 
places on record the ev ei’-gr owing sense of dissatisfaction at the 
continued ill treatment of Indian settlers in those Dominions and 
Colonies, and expresses the earnest hope that, as a result of the 
.gvowing feeling of cohesion among the constituent parts of the 
Empire due to the present world- wide war, the statesmen and 
people of Great Britain will take a more liberal and Imperial 
Tiew of the status of the Indian settlers in those parts. 

BLANTBES AND LABOUREBS IN BBHAR. 

XL This Congress moat respectfully urges upon the Govern- 
ment the desirability of appointing a mixed committee of Indians 
and Europeans to en^re into the causes of agrarian trouble and 
the strained relations between the Indian ryot and the European 
planter in North Bihar and to suggest remedies therefor, 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOB INDIA. 

XI L (a) That having regard to the laet that the great 
•commanities of India are the inheritors of ancient civilisations and 
have shown great capacity for Government and administration 
and to the progress in education and public spirit made by them 
•during a century of British rule, and further having .regard to the 
fact that the present system of Government does not satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the people and has become unsuitcd to the 
•existing conditions and requirements, this Congress is of opinion 
that the time has come when His Majesty the King-Emperor 
should be pleased to issue a proclamation announcing that it is the 
aim and intention of British policy to confer self-government on 
Xiidia at an early date. 
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(ft) That this Congress demands that a definite step should 
be taken towards self-government by granting the reform con- 
tained in the seheme^ prepared by the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee in concert with the Reform Committee appointed by the All- 
India Moslem League. 

(c) That in the re-eonstrucbion of the Empire India shall be 
lifted from the position of a dependency to that of an equal part- 
ner in the Empire with the self-governing Dominions. 

PROPAGANDA WORK, 

XEIL This Congress urges the Congress ^Committees, Home Role 
Leagues, and other associations which have as their object the 
attainment of Self-Government within the Empire to carry on 
through the year an educative propaganda on law-abiding and 

• constitutional lines in support of the reforms put forward by the 
Indian National Congress and Moslem League. 

THE WAR AND THE MAN-POWER OF INDIA. 

XIV. (a) That this Congress places on record its grateful ap- 
preciation of the sentiments conveyed in the message of the Prinie 
Minister to the Princes and people of India and fully shares in 
the determination of the British people to bring the War to a 

• triumphant issue, 

(ft) That this Congress regrets that larger use has not been 
made of the man-power of India and urges that an army may be 
raised immediately in India from the civil population under Indian 
commissioned officers for that purpose. 

(c) That the President be authorized to submit the above 
resolution to the Prime Minister by wire through the proper 
channel. 

THE PATNA UNIVERSITY BILL, 

XV. This Congress places on record its emphatic protest against 
the highly retrograde character of the Patna University Bill, and 
strongly urges that it should be so ame^ed as to make it a 
thoroughly liberal and progressive measure. 

DEFENCE OF INDIA ACT AND DEPORTATIONS. 

XVI. (a) That this Congress views with alarm the extensive 
use made of the Defence of India Act and Bengal Regulation III 
of 1818, and urges that in the application of the Deience of India 
Act, which is an emergency measure, the same principle should be 
followed as ualer the Offence of the Realm Act of the United 
Kingdom and the same procedure adopted in dealing with persons 
sought to be proceeded against under the Act; that after arrest a 
statement in writing of the charges on which the arrest is made or 
an order of internment is intended to be passed, should be handed 
over to the person arrested; that a statement by way of expla- 
nation should be taken from an arrested person in writing, if he so 


* See Appendix for the Scheme.^ 
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iesires, but that statements in the nature of a eon fession shall not 
be taken except under the safeguards provided in the ease of 
accused persons under the Code of the Criminal Procedure ; that, 
as soon as possible, and before an order for internment is made 
after arrest, all papers and statements in eonneetion with the ease’ 
should be laid before a Committee consisting of a lawyer Judge 
of the High Court, a non-official piractising lawyer and a Judge 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service for consideration ; and that 
proper facilities for legal assistance be afforded to persons arrested ’ 
under the Defence of India Act, 

(6) That in case of proceedings under Bengal Regulations III 
of 1818 and similar Regulations in other Provinces the same 
procedure may be followed so far as practicable, 

(c) That this Congress strongly protests against the unjust 
orders passed by the Oovernments of Bombay and the Centra! 
Provinces and Berar, prohibiting Mrs, Besant from entering the 
said Provinces and earnestly urges the Government of India to - 
allay public feeling by advising the Governments concerned to 
cancel the orders in question. 

EDUCATION. 

XVII, (a) That this Congress records its deliberate convic- 
tion that to foster the development of high education in India, it is 
necessary that (1) administrative and educational service should 
be filled mainly by qualified Indians, the existing distinction bet- 
ween the Indian and Provincial Services being done away with, 
and that (2) a substantial majority of the members of the Senates 
of the Universities, now existing or to be established, should be - 
elected by the graduates of the Universities and by the professors 
and teachers of institutions af&hated thereto, and that such Senates 
should have full control over their own executive and educational 
policy. 

(р) That this Congress is strongly of opinion that Govern- 
ment should assign larger sums of money to secondary and higher 
education than is done at pt*esent aud that the rules relating to the 
maximum number of admissions into a class, fees and grants-in-aid 
should be modified, and that in the matter of grants-in-aid the 
present differences between European and Indian students should 
be abolished and facilities afforded to all deserving pupils irrespec- 
tive of race, caste or creed, for receiving the benefits of higher 
education. 

(с) That in view of the paramount importance of educating 
the masses and the experience of other countries which show that 
the diffusion of elementary education is essential to widespread ’ 
industrial education and general progress, this Congress urges 
upon the Government of India the necessity of taking early steps 
to make elementary education free and compulsory. 




HIGH COURT FOR THE BUNJAB ANP OTHER PROVINCES. 

XX. Thafc this Congress, while thanking Government of India 
for tiieii decision to estahlish a High Court in the Punjab after th© 
v\rar, reafScms its resolution that ft is desirable to invest the Chief 
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(d) That in view of experience of other countries this Con- 
gress strongly urges upon the Government the urgent necessity of 
starting an adequ!».fce number of industrial, and commercial schools 
and similar institutions of a higher type to provide suitable educa- 
tion for industrial and commercial careers, which will have the 
additional advantage of relieving the pressure on accommodation 
in general schools and colleges. 

(e) That this Congress is further of opinion that if necessary 
and until national control is effectively secured over the educa- 
tional system, voluntary organizations, independent of Government 
control, should be started and developed for the purpose of found- 
ing and expanding schools and colleges and for imparting general, 
technical and commercial education suited to the needs of the 
country. 

(/) That in the opinion of this Congress compulsory religious 
instruction in any school or college aided out of public funds to 
pupils, the consent of whose parents has not been previously 
obtained, is incompatible with the policy of religious neutrality to 
which Government has pledged itself, and urges the early insertion 
of a eonseienee clause in the educational Code to prevent inter- 
ference on the part of school or college authorities with the religi- 
•ous beliefs of their pupils. 


INDIA and the imperial CONFERENCE. 


XVII 1. With regard to the proposal of the Secretary of 
State for India inviting two specially elected representatives from 
India to assist him in the forthcoming Special Conference to a 
series of special and continuous sittings of the War Cabinet in 
•order to consider war questions and to prosecute the war vigor- 
ously, this Congress urges that at least two representatives of 
India to be elected by the elected members of the Imperial and 
various Provincial Councils should be allowed to represent India 
•directly and not merely to assist the Secretary of State for India. 


GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL FOR THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


XIX. (a) That this Congress, while thanking the Govern- 
ment of India for renewing their recommendation to the Secretary 
'Of State for the establishment of an Executive Council in the 
United Provinces, is of opinion that it should be presided over by 
a Governor chosen from the ranks of Public men in England, and 
that half the members of the Council should be Indians, 

(h) This Congress expresses the earnest hope that the intro- 
duction of this reform will not be delayed beyond the tenure of 
office of the presnet Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 
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Conrfes of Boptoa and (she Courts of tho Judicial Comnaissioner of 
Oudh and the Central Provinces with the status and powers of 
Chartered High Courts and prays that early steps may be taken 
by the Secretary of State for India for the introduction of this 
urgent reform. . 

SWABBSHI MOVEMENT. . 

XX I i That this Congress acGords its most cordial support to 
the Swadeshi Movement and calls upon the people of to 
labour for its success by making earnest and sustained efforts to 
prciinot 0 ’*the growth of indigenous industries by giving preference* 
wherever practicable, to Indian products over imported commodi- 
ties even at a Baerifiee. 

DEPUTATION TO BNGLA.NI). 

XXH. That the All-India Congress Committee be authorized to 
arrange that a deputation consisting, as far as possible, of repre- 
sentatives from the different provinces should proceed to England 
immediately after the war to press Indian claims as outlined in 
Resolution XU on the attention of the Government and people of 
England, and to arrange for a special session of the Congress in 
England, if necessary. 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

XXIir. That in all trials by jury Indians should have the- 
right to claim that not less than half the jurors shall be Indians. 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

XXIV. That this Congress totally disapproves of the exist- 
ence of the Indian students department both in Great Britain and 
India, which is a source of constant irritation to the Indian students 
studying in Great Britain, and, an unnecessary burden on the 
Indian tax-payer. 

THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

XXV. That this Congress records its sense of high apprecia- 
tion of the services of Sir William Wedderhurn and other members 
of the British Committee and resolves that the Organization of the 
British Committee and “India” should be maintained. 

RE-ELECTION OP GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

XXVI. That Mr, N. Subba Rao and Nawab Syed Mohammed 
be re-elected Joint General Secretaries for the year 1917. 



PARI. III. 

. THE ORIGIN OF THE CONGRESS. 



The late Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. 

THE BA.SIO PRTNOIPIiB THE CONGRESS MOVEMENT. 

Ia<^eed the pnneiple on whieh fch^ Indiaa National Congress is- 
based is that British role should be permanent and abiding in India 
and that, given this axiom, it is the duty of edueated Indians to 
endeavour to the best of their power to help their rulers so to 
govern the eountry as to improve her material prosperity and make 
the people of ail elaises and eommanitiea happy and pro-iperous 
and eontentedas subjeetsof the ^‘British Erapi re .”’— an Intro^ 
duct ion to Mi\ NaUm a' s I adkm Politics'* 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CONGRESS. 

It will probably be news to many that the Indian National 
Congress, as it was originally started andasithas since been carried 
on, is in reality the work of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava when 
that nobleman was Grovernor-General of India. Mr. A. O Hume, 
C. B., had in 1884, conceived the idea that it would be of great 
advantage to the country if leading Indian politicians could be 
brought together once a year to discuss social matters and be upon 
friendly footing with one another. He did not desire that politics 
should form part of their discussion, for, there were recognised 
poUticai bodies in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts of 
India, and he thought that these bodies might suffer in importance 
if when Indian politicians from diff erent parts of the country came 
together, they discussed politics. His idea further was that the 
Governor of the Province where the politicians met should be 
asked to preside over them and that thereby greater cordiality 
should be establisbel be -.ween the official classes and the non» 
official Indian politicians. Full of these ideas be saw the noble 
Marquis when he went to Simla early in 1885 after having 
in the December pi'cvious assumed the Vieeroyalty of India.. 
Lord Dofferin took great interest in the matter and after 
considering over it ■ for some time he sent for Mr. Hume- 
and told him that, in his opinion, Mr, Hume’s project would 
not be of much use, He said there was no body of persons 
in this country who perforuied the funetions whieh Her Majesty’s 
Opposition did in England. The newspapers, even if they really 
represented the. views of the people, were not reliable and as the 
English were iseeessarily ignorant of what was thought of theia 
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their policy in native eireles, it would be very^desirable in the 
Interests alweli of the rulers as of the ruled that Indian politicians 
should meet yearly and point out to the 

respects the administration was detective and how it could be im- 
nroved : and they added that an assembly such as m proposed should 
Lt be presided over by the Local Governor for in his ps^sence the 

peopleLght not like to speak out their minds Mr^ Home was 
Lnvioced bv Lord Dufferin’s arguments and when he placed the 
two schemes, his own and Lord Duff enn s before leading politi- 
cians in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts o^ the county 
the latter unanimously accepted Lord Duff erms scheme and, 
proceeded to give effect to if. Lord Dufferm had made it a con- 
dition with Mr. Hume that his name in connection with the 
seherae of the Congress should not be divulged so long as he 
remained in the country, and this condition was faitbfullv main- 
tained and none but the men consulted by Mr, Hume knew any- 


thing about the matter. 

Since its establishment educated India has laboured hard,, 
under difficulties of no mean order, to make the Congress move- 
ment a success . . . It would not be a human organnation 

if it could be said of it that it has committed no mistakes. But the 

mistakes notwithstanding, the- Congress stands before the world 

as one of the marvellous successes of British rule— From an Inro^ 
duct-ion to Mr. Natesan^s '* Indian Poiitics:' 


Mr. Eardlev Norton, Bar^^at^Law. 


THE OBIGIH AND GROWTH OF THE CONGRESS. 

Inlheyear 1885, Just fourteen years ago, some seventy-two 
Indian gentlemen assembled at Bombay to consult togett er over 
tJhe more instant politieal wants of their fellow-country -men. 
These men were theraaelves the product of English civilization and 
culture. They were carrying out to their legitimate eensequenees 
the repeated declarations of the Paramonnt Power and the teaching 
which they had themselves absorbed under English auspices from 
the same fountain source whence Englishmen were inspired with 
4reams of freedom and self-government. Next year (1886) 412 
representatives gathered together at Calcutta. The number rose 
In 1887 to 607 at Madras, and in 1889 curiously enough to that 
exact number, 1889 at Bombay, That was the year when Sir 
William Wedderburn presided and educated India listened to the 
oratorical magnetism of Charles Bradlaugh who was visiting India 
after a very serious illness at home. In 1890, 677 delegates assem- 
bled at Calcutta ; in 1891, 812 at Nagpore ; in 1892, 625 at Allaha- 
bad 5 in 1893, 867 at Lahore, and in 1894, at Madras 1,200 sat under 
the presidency of Mr. Alfred Webb, a Home Rule Membtr of 
parliament who undoubtedly exercised a strong fascination over 
liis hearers. In 1895, Poona welcomed 1,584 delegates, in 
Calcutta saw 784 meet. 
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Roughly speakiog, during a period of thirteen years something 
like 10,000 men have at their own expense travelled long distances, 
in one instance from a station so remote as Dehra Ismael Khan, 
to meet and discuss what io their opinion constituted serious 
and pressing questions of reform. I say nothing of the 
picturesque appearance presented by the throng of many 
hundreds of men of all colours, castes and religions, 
garbed in the ( diverse dresses and quaint headgears of 
the various nationalities of India, though i have myself always 
felt strangely moved at this visible tribute to the spreading power 
of my island home. The railway and the steamboat are playing 
important parts in helping to remove racial ignorance and 
diisike. At Allahabad I remember being greatly impressed by 
being asked to smoke my cigar over my early morning tea when 
I was one of a group of whom the others were a Brahmin from 
Southern India, two P^rsis from Bombay, a Mahommedan from 
Lucknow, a Brahmosamajist from Calcutta and a Sikh from 
Lahore. We discussed in excellent English her reconstitution of 
the Legislative Councils. No one who has sat through a Congress 
but must have been struck with the orderliness of its proceedings, 
the instant obedience to the chair, the remarkable gifts of 
speech rising in many instances to genuine and powerful eloquence, 
and occasionally a readiness of debate which I have heard a 
competent critic declare to be not unworthy of the best traditions 
of the front bench of the House of Commons. The meetings are 
conspicuous for the earnestness which marks the members. 
Official opinion may disagree with some or all of the views 
expressed. None the leas is it true that. the men who are selected 
to speak are in the main experts in the subjects which they 
champion. Tbeir utterances are entitled to weight as being the 
outcome of varied personal eSperienee, gathered at the expense of 
of much personal ineonvenience and retold for the most part at 
the risk of much hostile and dangerous criticism. As expositions 
of ‘ other side’ of the question they are instructive; as expositions 
of what educated India declares her urgent needs they form the 
most valuable library of reference for those in whose hands lie 
entrusted the present welfare and the future destinies of some 
three hundred millions of England^ subjects. —From an article on 
«* The Indian National Congress'^ contributed to Mr, Naiesan"^ 
^'Indian Politics'* 1897. 



EXTfillCTS FROM THE WELCOME RDORESSES. 

Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra. 

SECOND CONGEBSS— OALCtraiA— 1886. 

It has been the dream of my life that the scattered units of 
mv race may some day coalesce and come together ; that instead 
of living merely as individuals, we may some day so combine as 
to be able to live as a nation. In this meeting I behold the eom- 
Lncement of such eoaleseenee. I hope the union will not be 
Xv distant. It may not be left to me to realise the sight, but it 
is hiBhlv gratifying to me that we are here assembled together 
Delegates' from the North and from the South, from the East and 
from West all anxious to join as members of one nation for the 

eood of our country. , . . , , . 

Diverse we are in origin, in religion, in language, and in our 
manners and customs, but we are not the less members of the 
same nation. We live in the same country, we are subjects of the 
same sovereign, and our good and evil depends entirely on the 
state of the Government and the laws passed in this country. 
Whatever is beneficial to the Hindus is equally beneficial to the 
Mahomedans and whatever is injurious to the Hindus is equally 
iniuriouB to the followers of Mahomed, Nations are not made of 
sects but of tribes bound together in one political bond. We are 
all bound by the same political bond, and therefore we constitute 
'one nation,:." 

Rajah Sir T. Madhava Row. 

THIKB CONGRESS— 'HABEAS — 1887. 


Thus then, it seems to. me nothing strange, nothing pheno- 
menal, that I should witness before me In a vast and most influen- 
tial assembly, the' union ol cultivated intelligence and patriotic 
ardour and the confluence, so .to speak, of many different streams 
of thought and of feeiiog. ' I see before me representatives from 
all parts of India, whose very personal appearance will bring home 
to the mind of the unprejudiced observer the conviction that, 
varied as are the castes and creeds and races of India, there is still 
a powerful bond of union which makes our hearts vibrate with 
sympathy and mutual love ; and a common affection for our llother- 
Country. To Y*^ell balanced minds such a gathering must appear 
ihe soundest t7dum.ph of BiHtish administrailoyi tmd a croton of 
glory to the British Nation, 
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Pandit Ajoodia Nath- 

FOtrUTH CONGRESS— ALLAHABAD— 1888 

The existeisee of the Congress, the very meetings which wo- 
"hold annually, are the hesfc proofs of the excellence' of the; 'Britis'fc 
■'Crovernment. 

If occasion arises, we will prove to our opponents that it 
Is we who are loyal, and not they ; it is we who will support the 
Government and not they; it is we who will foe ready with our 
.purses, and not they. 

Sir P. M. Mehta. 

FIFTH CONGRESS— BOMBAY— 1889. 

Even the indirect political gains of the Congress have not 
beeri ineonsiderable. It has brought vividly into clear and 
emphatic recognition that most important fact of the growth of the 
national idea amongst us. Despite social and religious differences, 
we have all begun earnestly to realize that we are fairly on the 
way to a common national existence, united and bound together 
by the common political ties of an equaL impartial and enlightened 
rule. 

Mano Mohan Ghose. 

SIXTH CONaEBSS—OALCDITA— 1890. 

The fact which we all gratifully acknowledge, namely, that 
India is now better governed than before, or the fact tnafc no other 
Asiatic country i«, at the present time, better governed, furnishes 
no argument whatever against the demands made by us with the 
sole object of improving the administration of the country. The 
Englibh people have no right to complain if we refuse to judge 
of their acts and professions as rulers of this country, by any 
standared lower than what they themselves have taught us to res- 
pect and admire. If England has been instrumental in teaching 
an Asiatic people a higher code of political morality she can 
scarcely complain, with any show of reason, if we expect her 
strictly to adhere to that code in the government of her own 
Dependencies, and to carry out the professions and declarations 
which have from time to time been made in her name and 
on her behalf. The great demonstration of tc-day, i think, 
we are all agreed, implies nothing more than this, viz.^ that much 
as England has done for us, she has yet a great deal more to do, 
or, in other words that the administration of India is not perfect, 
but that there is still considerable room for Sts improvement and 
reform. This, 1 believe, to be the keystone of this great national 
movement. It is not a movement intended in the slightest degree 
to embarrass or hamper the Government of the country, but to 
assist that Government by every means in the great and diliiculli 
task in which it is engaged, 
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C. Naravanaswami Naidu. 

SEVBNTE CONGRESS -NAGPUE— 1891 . 

At; the very outset I desire, with your permissioo, to strike 
what 1 eoisoeive to be the keynotes ot this great and, as many 
now feel, sacred movement. Loyalty to the British Crown, love- 
ol the British people to whose advent, here, India owes its re- 
birth, a thorough and ungrudging appreciation of the exeelience 
of the intentions of our Government in India, and a fixed desire 
and firm resolve to bring about, by loyal and constitutional meanSj 
such administrative reform as shall permit of those good inten- 
tions, bearing still better fruit for India’s people than they have 
hitherto yielded. 

Pandit Bishambhar Nath. 

EIGHTH CONGRESS—ALLAHABAD— 1892. 

This monument (Congress), no, doubt, serves as tbe best 
living testimony of the blessing of liberty which we happily enjoy 
in the Britannica, And the common platform, upon which 
we stand hand in hand, has its solid foundation sunk deep in the 
adamantine rock of true devotion to the august Throne of our 
beloved Sovereign the (Jueen-Empress of India, Every true 
Englishman with whom the love of liberty is an instinct, must 
rejoice in the heart to witness that that proud day in the history 
of the British occupation of India has come, when the children 
of the soil have learnt to stand upon their feet, and are now 
claiming their just rights in a loyal and constitutional manner. 

Sardar Daval Singh Majithia. 

NINTH CONGRESS— IAH0EE~*1893, 

Give US our just rights, concede ourJ[ reasonable demands,, 
govern us on principles of equity and good conscience and streng- 
then the - foundations of the empire by broadbasing it upon the 
people’s will. 

P. Rangiah Naidu. 

TENTH CONGRESS— MADRAS— >1894. 

The political horizon of the educated Indian citizen is no longer 
his village or district, not even the capital city of his province,, 
but it is now the whole Indian Continent, a substitution which is 
so favourable to the growth of enlightened patriotism, 

Rao Bahadur V. M. Bhide. 

ELEVENTH CONGRESS— POONA— 1895. 

All the elements which go to make a common united nation> 
are now present with us : a common political citizenship, a common 
loyalty to the Queen-Empress, a community of interests under the 
influence of which no part can thrive or suffer without the whole^ 
sharing in the prosperity or misfortune and a common languaga 
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mid lifeerafcure whicli binds us morally and spirifcuaJly togo&er and’ 
Gonnecfcs us with the wider world outside. Differences of race 
an l creed there still exist, but they are getting more and more 
tolerant of each other, less and less angular every day and it is the 
fuiiotioii of the National Congress, its chief and most glorious- 
funetion, to introduce in all the electric current of enlightenmenfe- 
whieh will hasten the union and make it strong to bear the strain 
which time may place upon it. The wateh-word of the Congressmen 
is Indians first, Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, Christians, Fan-*-" 
jahes, Mahrattas, Scmgalees, and Madrasees afterwards. 

Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter. 

TWHII.TH CONGRESS— CALC0TTA— 1896. 

If the Congress had borne no other fruit than the establishment: 
of cordial relationship and mutual good understanding among the- 
various Indian races and communities with apparently conflicting 
interest^*, it would certainly be a matter oh which we might well 
congratulate ourselves. 

Mr. G, S. Khapardc. 

THIRTEENTH CONGRESS— AMRO ATI— 1897. 

We are making humble efforts to be included as living beings 
in that constitution, to have the proud tiliry of being able to say 
vivis JBHtannicus sum^ and we should not be discouraged if we 
are opposed; traduced and even abused. This opposition and 
misrepresentation should always teach us to examine our pro- 
gramme more and more carefully, to eliminate from it errors that 
we may have been led into, and render it as acceptable as we possi- 
bly can, to those who do not see eye to eye with us in this matter^ 
We have to walk in a spirit of conciliation, and harshness even iii. 
thought or word must be strictly avoided. 

Mr. N Subba Rao Pantulu. 

FOURTEENTH CONGRESS— MADRAS— 1898. 

Remember always that the Indian National Congress is tfae^ 
brightest emblem of British rule in India, that it is an annual re- 
minder that great Britain and India cannot exist apart, that for 
the prosperity and glory of both they should move hand in hand,, 
and that, in feeling at all events, the Briton should become th© 
Indian, and the Indian become the Briton, 

Babu Bansi Lai Singh. 

FIFTEENTH CONGRESS— LUCKNOW— 1899, 

Gentlemen, Congress pnaeiples, based as they are upon the 
solid foundations of loyalty and patriotism — upon a firm attach- 
ment to the British Crown and an unshakable resolve to raise the 
social and political status of our country— are safe from any oppo- 
sition which may be offere I to them. The spirit of the age is with 
them ; the genius of tlie British Empire is on their side 
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hear)\ they represent the forces which have built np modem 
civilisation. No hostile forces can arrest the march of the Gon- 
greas movement. It has lighted its beRcon on a high rock, against 
which the waves of opposition will beat in vain, 

Rai Kali Prasanna Roi; Bahadur. 

SIXTEENTH CONaRESS—LAHOKE—l 900. 

To steer a national movement to success required eontinued 
endurance, persistent and well sustained efforts, unHring zeal, 
and never-failing enthusiasm for many long years. The people 
who break down at their first efforts and do not steadily continue 
them can never secure success and do not deserve to be a nation. 
The ancient religion of India teaches us to work and labour 
from a pure sense of duty without at all earing for results. , , . 
i know that the wheel of Congress is now running smoothly upon 
level ground. We sleep, while the whole is moving slowly and re- 
gulariy, being absorbed in pleasant dreams of unopposed success. 
So now the danger to the Congress proceeds from within and not 
from without, from indifferent supporters and not from 
opponents. 

Maharaj Bahadur Jogadendra Nath Rov of Natore. 

SEVENTEENTH CONGRESS— CALCUTTA— 1901. 

Even if the purpose for which we have met is destined to be 
defeated, even if our efforts to secure large political rights prove 
futile, and our representations do not atfcract.the attention of the 
powers that be— even then these annual national gatherings would 
continue to perform a very useful function in bringing the people 
inhabiting the different parts of this vast continent into more 
intimate contact, in making them better acquainted with one 
another, and in tightening their existing bonds o^, union — in a 
word, in creating, keeping alive, and fostering a true national 
.sentiment, 

Dewan Bahadur Araba Lai Sakar Lai Desai. 

BEGHTEBNTH CONGRESS — AHM EDABAD— 1902. 

We agitate for a simultaneous reform of the administration 
■various directions and for a change even in the system of 
Oovernment, but the basal idea that underlies ai d runs through 
all our actions — the idea which is as it were one of the axioms 
and postulates of our political geometry— is that it is for our 
benefit that the British power should continue to be supreme in 
Kurland. 

The Hon. Nawab Sawad Mahomed. 

NINETEENTH CONGRESS — MADRAS— 1903, 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that no great advane@ 
In the path of progress and reform is possible of achievemen 
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auless the two greafe races inhabiting this Tast continent, the 
Mahomedans and the Hindus, co-operate and work together in 
harmony for the common benefit. 

Sir Pherozeshah Mchls. 

TWENTIETH CONGRESS— BOMBAY— 1904. 

But if you realize it clearly and fully, there is no purpose 
more iroportant, no mission more sacred, than the one that the 
I Congress fulfils in the three short days, to which it confines its 

t session (Applause^) It would be absurd to say that the Con- 

i gress meets to deliberate and discuss and decide all important 

subjects with which it deals. That task must be, and is, largely 
performed in the course of the year by such institutions as we 
may possess for forming India public opinion, in the common 
intercourse of social life, in >oeai bodies more or less active, in 
the Native Press which is undoubtedly daily growing more and 
more capable and potent. At the end of the year we all meet 
together, from diffiirent parts of the country, representatives of 
the people, not selected, it is true, by any authoritative or scienti- 
fic process, but still representatives in all the various ways in 
which virtual representation works itself out in the early stages of 
its progressive development, representatives who are of the people 
and in immediate touch and contact with them, representatives 
realizing in themselves the wants, the wishes, the sentiments, the 
aspirations of the people, representatives whose education has qua- 
lified them to ponder over grave questions of policy and principle 
in their application to the administration and Government of this 
country in all their complex relations of a foreign rule, 
representatives into whom education has instilled an earnest, 
devoted, and enlightened loyalty to the British Crown and a 
keen solicitude for the safety and permanence of the British 
4 Empire, they are firmly persuaded, lie implanted the roots of the 

welfare, the prosperity and the good government of this country, 

1 say, we Delegates, representatives of the people, meet together 
at the end of the year to give voice to the public opinion of the 
country taking shape and formulating throughout the year, to 
present our Petition of Rights, our Grand Remonstrance, our 
prayer for a firm and unfaltering grasp of a policy of wisdom and 
righteousness. 

The Hon. Munshi Madhava Lai. 

TWENIY-EIKST CONGRESS— BENARES— 1905. 

I regard the Indian National Congress as the intellectual 
product of British rule and English education and one which 
ought, therefore, to be treated with tender regard by those whose 
duty it is to govern this country on British priiieipks. 
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Dr. Sir Rash Behari Ghose, 

TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS ™ CALO0TTA-- 1906, 

Those who speak of the conquest of India by a mere handful 
of Eogllshraen cannot have read history which does not record 
any auchentie miracle?, where she came I repeat^ not as a con- 
queror but as a deliverer, with the ready aequieseenee of the peo- 
ple, to ‘ heal and to settle ’ to substitute order and good govern- 
ment for disorder and anarchy, to fit ‘ stone to stono again,’ and 
restore that edifice which had been slowly and painfully built 
up by the wisest and best of Indian sovereigns. That task has 
now been accomplished, white-winged Peace now broods over the 
whole land ; and it only remains for England now to fit us, 
gradually for that autonomy which she has granted to her Colonies. 
Then and not till then will the mission of England in India be 
accomplished and the glorious dream of Akbar reality ed ; — a 
dream which did not, lam sure, issue from the gate of ivory. 
Then and not till then will the bar-sinister be removed,™ that 
badge of inferiority and subjection which must chafe and gall men 
who have been nourished on the glorious literature of England, — 
that literature v/hieh as the founder of English education in India 
justly boasted had taught Prance the principles of liberty and 
which must carry with it wherever it spreads a love of British 
virtues and of British freedom, 

Mr. Tribuvandas N. Malvi. 

IWBNTIf-THIKD CONGRESS— SUUAT— 1907. 

A great many more and important things have yet to be 
done for India .in order to secure to her the full benefit of 
the privileges promised to her people by her late lamented 
Majesty Queen Victoria, in her memorable Proclamation of 1858.- 
In achieving this end, the might an ir fluenee of this body will be 
of very great use and help to the Indians. It must not be forgotten 
that this weight and influence has been acquired in the part by the 
exercise of moderation, firmness, and unity in the expression of its 
aims and * desires, and the conduct of its deliberations. It is, , 
therefore, incumbent on all true patriots of India, to maintain and 
strengthen the Congress and its reputation and position by 
persevering in the same policy of moderation, firmess and unity 
which have stood us in good stead and proved so beneficial. 

Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Roa, C. I. E. ' 

TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS.-— MADRAS— 1903. 

A section of our countrymen taunt us as the followers of a 
mendicant policy, by which name they describe constitutional 
agitation. Constitutional agitation is nothing but the exercise of 
the subjects’ right of petitioning the Sovereign, which the British 
Kation (the first amung th^- free nations of the world) obtained 
after a long struggle and values as one of its besD privileges. Our 




highest ambition has been, and is, to be placed on a par 'with 
European British subjects in every respect. We need not there- 
fore be ashamed of exercising the right of petitioning the Govern- 
ment for redress of our grievances and for the aeqisidon of fresh 
rights and privileges. No Government (Native or Foreign) has 
ever granted privileges or eoneeded rights, unasked. Even a 
mother, the dearest of relations, does not anticipate all the wants 
of her child. So long as we have our wants and so long as we 
have our aspirations, we must ask our rulers to help us. Is it 
possible under any Government to obtain redress without appeal- 
ing to the governing body, by whatever name it may be called ? 
We have no grounds to say that in the past, our representations 
received no consideration from GoTernment. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Harikishen Lai 

TWENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS— ‘LAHORE— 1909. 

The Congress has neither done mischief, nor misled the 
people, nor again has it set the example of a class agitation as it 
agitates for all and on constitutional lines. It has always refused 
to identify itself with any seetioii of the Indian nation as it is 
undenominational and will, I hope, always keep to this policy, and 
abide by these principles. 

The Hon’blc Dr. Sir Sundar Lai. 

TAYIilNTY-FIFTH COSGUBSS— ALLAHABAD— 19 JO. 

Let any lair eritie Judge the Congress its resolutions as 
as the utterances of responsible Congressmen ever since tb.e incep- 
tion of the movement- and I have no fear that he will foe able to 
light upon anything anywhere which may be interpreted as 
making for racial antagonism. Our very first President included 
among the aims and objects of the Congress “ the eradication of all 
possible race, creed or provincial prejudices among the lovers of 
the country, and the fuller development, the consolidation of 
national unity The promotion of national unity finds a prominent 
place in the objects of the Congress as authoritatively defined in 
the fir^t article of our Constitution. ^ ^ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Harchandra Vishindas. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS— KARACHI— 1913. 

Hera the Bengalee, the Parsi, the Madrasi, the Mahratta, the 
Punjabi, the Sindhi meet together year after year, thereby draw- 
ing closer the ties by which the Congress has knit them. They 
compare notes, take stock of the progress made and the aapiratioos. 
unfulfilled, the grievances iinredressed, consider the wants of 
individual Provinces as well as the interests of the whole country 
and plan out the action for the future/ 
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Dr. Sir S. SubiamaniYa AiYar. 

TWENTY-NINra CONGEESS— MADEAa—1914. 

We mii8twake up, and like fche potentate who with a vmw 
to his being stirred up to the diligent performance of his daily 
duties, arranged to be warned every morning that man was 
* mortal/ We should constantly remind ourselves of the un- 
comfortable truth stated by Lord Curzois, with much lively 
satisfaction to himself, , that as yet no Indian nation had come 
into actual existence. Not even-one-hundredth part of this Na- 
tion-building work has yet been attempted. How then can we 
relax our energies instead of redoubling them ? Renewing our 
vigour we must go forward, with the unalterable conviction that 
our future labours are bound to be far more fruitful than the lit- 
tle we have done in the past. 

The Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw Eduiji Wacha. 

THIRTIETH CONGRESS— BOMBAY— 1915. 

Just as the Congress has for long voiced the reform of the 
Legislative CVuneils on an elective basis, so did it in the first 
instance crystallise on its own platform fche popular demand for 
decentralization of fche administration generally. Next, the 
expediency of extending the higher offices of the State to Indians 
in harmony with their greater progress and lastly the enforcements 
of the ecjual rights and privileges of Indians as citizens of the 
British Empire in the Overseas Dominions of Great Britain, 

The Hon’blc Pandit Jagat Narain. 

THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS— LUCKNOW — 19i6, 

For the first time since the uufortunate split at Surat we 
witness the spectacle of a United Congress. Realizing that in 
union alone is strength, both the parties have laid aside their 
differences and resolved to work shoulder to shoulder to win 
for Indi^ a position compatible with her self-respect and dignity 
in the British Empire. They have heard the call of the country 
and obliterating old divisions, rallied round her in the hour of her 
•need. 




MiSGELUNEOUS PRQ!IOUNCE8!IEIITS. 


I Sir William Wilson Hunter. 

I A VINDICATION OF THE MOVEMENT. 

^ (1888) 

i The Congress has outlived the misapprehension that it would 

become the tool of any single race or class, and has vindicated its 
elsim to its title as an Indian Hational Assemblage, Of its loyalty 
and moderation it has given clear proofs. 

But I believe this political movement in India is an indestr- 
uctible part of that great awakening in India which is showing 
itself not only in the intellectual progress of the Indian people, 
but in India’s commercial development and in many sings of a 
new national life. We have got a great force to deal with, a force 
which must be powerful either for the disintegration of our Indian 

j Empire or for the consolidation of bur Indian Empire; and there- 

fore as an old official I say it is our duty to use it as a consolidating 
force and not ab a disintigrating force. I affirm that there is no 
political movement in this country which is managed with the same 
moderation of speech and the same dignity of procedure as this, 
the Indian National Congress. 

Justin McCarthy, M. P. (1889)- 

I have hf,d myself, ever since I was able to think or to reason, 
a most thorough and cordial sympathy for all rational demands of 
ail the great populations of India, and I may further say that, 
,1 after the cause which 1 am most especially interested in, there has 

been no Imperial question which has had my sympathy, my inte- 
rest, my support, more cordially than that of the cause of the na- 
tive population of India. I am not going to obtrude one single 
word or suggestion of party polities, but I do say that I am placed 
in a position to understand most thoroughly, to appreciate most 
keenly, how unsatisfactory that rule which is the rule of a depart- 
ment, which is the rule of the local officials, by which the local 
officials pass on their reports to the governing office in London, 

, and the governing office in London are under the impression, in 

accepting that report and that statement, that they are getting a pre- 
' ; else and accurate account of the feelings of the people. „ We have 

been governing India far too long on that system : it is quite time 
that we are now at past hear and listen to the views of the Indians 
X- themselves. As I understand the movement, ' that and nothing 
more is what the Indian Congress desires and demands ; its' mem- 
bers only ask to be allowed to make known the views of the popii- 





lations of India from those populations themselves. They are 
v?illiog, when that has been done, to submit those demands to the 
clear common sense, the impartiality, and the Justice of the Eng- 
lish people. That is the beginning of all representation. Yo*ii 
must have the voice of India, you must know what its populations 
wish for themselves and claim for themselves, a^d till you hear 
that voice speaking to you directly, as people unto people, you can- 
not possibly hope to govern with stability and with safety a great 
country like India. You cannot control India except by the con- 
sent of the various populations whom this Empire undertakes to 
govern. That is what we want ; we want to win the consent of the 
different populations, to in stilin them confidence in our intelligenee 
in our goodwill, in our anxiety to make them happy and prosper- 
ous, and when we have attained that consent and can act on ^ and 
%vith that consent then, and not by any possibility till then] can 
we make a stable, a strong and a permanent Imperial State. 

Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., (1890). 

As^ has been well shown, men who speak better English than 
most Englishmen ; who conduct able newspapers in our tongue ; 
who form the majority on town councils which admirably supervise 
the aifairs of great cities ; who, as native Judges, have reached the 
highest Judicial posts j who oeeupv seats on the Provincial, the 
Presidency and the Viceregal Councils, or, as powerful ministers 
excellently rule vast Native States,— can no longer be treated as 
hopelessly inferior to ourselves in governmental power. The 
unshared rule of a close bureaucracy from across the seas cannot 
last in the face of widespread modern education of a people so 
intelligent as Indian natives. 

The Congress movement really represents t^e cultivated 
intelligence of the country and those who ridicule it do harm to 
the imperial interests of Great Britain bitterly wounding and 
alienating men who are Justified in what they do, who do it in 
reasonable and cautious form, and who ought to be conciliated fov 
being met half-way. ^ ^ ^ 


Mr. Herbert J. Gladstone, M. P., (1890). 

The national movement in India which has taken a purely 
constitutional and loyal direction, and which expresses through 
the Congress the legitimate hope? and requirements of the people 
IS one with which I sincerely sympathise. I should consider it a 
high honour in however small a decree to be associated with it 


Lord Randolph Churchill, (1890.) 

«»lf ‘hat no one will more rejoice than my 

self If the deliberations of the Indian National Congress were ti 

SiW progress and the welfare of th, 
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The Government of India. 

Extraet f rom a letter from Colonol F, C. Ardagh, Private 
.Secretary to the Viceroy to Mr, A. O, Hmne (January I9th 1891.) 

The movement ia regarded as one of those which, in the 
words of the Cirealar, are ‘‘perfectly legitimate in themselves, and 
which private persona are free to promote,” but from participation 
in which Government officials are, for the reasons specified in the 
orders, necessarily debarred. 

The Government of India recognise that the Congress move- 
ment Is regarded as representing in India and in Europe 
would be called the more advanced Liberal partj?' as distinguished 
from the great body of Conservative opinion which exists side 
by side with it. They desire themselves to maintain an attitude 
ot neutrality in their relations with both parties, so long as these 
act strictly within constitutional limits. 

They intend that all Government servants shall preserve a 
similar attitude of neutrality, and shall abstain from active parti- 
cipation in political or si-political movements of all kinds ; 
and also from putting pressure upon others in order to induce 
them to take part, or not to take part, in any movement which is 
ligitimate in itself. It was with the above objects that the orders 
of March 1890 were issued. 

Hon. Alfred Deakin, (1893). 

Judging it by the men who took a leading part in its pro- 
ceedings, it is influential and strong. It must be admitted by the 
most captious that the speeches made by its chiefs were worthy 
of being uttered from any platform in the mother country, or 
indeed, in the House of Commons itself. The English employed 
was not merely correct, bub apt* and at times, choice; the style 
was clear and strong, the logic U construction complete, and the 
periods ofton eloqueajt. There was nothing except the names to 
tell the reader that the addresses proceeded from the months of 
men who were not of British blood. 

Sir Richard Garth. Q. C., {1893.) 

I will tell you what they have done : they have dared to think 
for themselves: and not only for themselves, but for the millions 
of poor ignorant people who compose our Indian Empire, They 
have been content to sacrifice their own interests, and to brave 
the displeasure of Government, in order to lend a helping hand to 
those poor people. 

It seems to me that, so far from being in any way objectionable, 
the Congress affords- an open, honest, and loyal means of making 
the views and wishes of the most intelligent section of the Indian 
people known to the Government, We want no secret societies, 
no nibilisis, or socialists either here or in India; and I firmly 
believe that, if the Congress or any other similar institution had 
existed in India in the year 1857, we should never have experienced 
the horrors of the Indian Mutiny. 


p 


Robert Knight. 

THE STATESMAN, IST JANtJARY 1895, ^ , 

We shotfM like to ask the opponents of the National Congress 
what wrong eould^ be greater to a subject people than - an attempt 
by a Power like our own, to suppress aspirations among them such 
as the educated leaders of the Congress movement naturally cherish- 
ed, These very aspirations are simply what the great statesmen 
who founded and establiHhed British rule in India contemplated as 
the great object of our mission in the country, whose attainment 
could alone justify it in their own eyes# 

Charles Bradlaugh. 

PEOM HIS SPEECH AT THE BOMBAY CONGRESS. 

Your presence lie*-e to-day confutes and answers in antieipation , 
one sneer that 1 have heard spoken within the wails of Parliaments 
It is said, “ There is no Indian Nation, there can be no Indian 
National Congress ; there is no Indian people, there are only two 
hundred millions of diverse races and diverse creeds. ” The lesson 
I read here is that this Congress movement is an educational 
movement hammering upon the anvil of miilioos|of men’s brainsuntil 
it welds into one common whole men whose desire for political 
and social reforms is greater than all distinctions of race and 
creed. 

The Times (Indian Affairs) January 13th, (1893). 

The Congress as it has grown older, seems to feel the res» 
poBsibilities of a matiirer strength. It is divesting itself of that 
tendency towards extreme proposals which three years ago 
imperilled its usefulness. The same spirit of moderation has 
characterised during the past year the action of its British Commit- 
tee in London, and disclosed itself in the fresh series of its 
monthly journal India which was ably initiated under its nevf 
editor, Mr. Morse Stephens on the first of this month. 

The Daily Chronicle. (London, December, 1896). 

To-day it represents, and fairly represents, practically the 
whole body of educated native opinion— outside a few unim- 
portant persons to whom the smile of a Government officer or 
the hall-mark of official recognition appear the sole pa.ssports to 
social happiness. To-morr-tw, it may present, with a unani- 
mity we in England can hardly conceive' the hopes and aspira-' : ■ 

tions of the masses of the Indian peoples. ' The' Congress is ' now 
well established. It has survived the excesses of enthusiasm at its 
birth ; it ha.s beaten back the assaults of itS' , numerous enemies it- 
has safely passed the numbing stage of inevitable reaction ; it has 
become an institution which only the folly of a Government bent 
on self-destruction can turn to harm, and which sympatheyeally 
dealt with, will become a mighty instrument for good, 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGEBSS OEGANISATION. 

(As adopted by the Gongress of 1908, amended by the 
Congress of 1911 y and further amended 
by the Gongress of 1912,) 


ARTIGLB I. 

Objects, 

Tbe objects of the Indian National Congress are the attain- 
ment by the people of India of a system of government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British Empire 
and a participation by them in the rights and responsibilities of 
the Empire on equal terms with those members. These objects 
are to be achieved by constitutional means by bringing about a 
steady reform of the existing system of administration and by 
promoting national unity, fostering public spirit and developing 
and organising the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
reaouress of the country. 

ARTIGLE II. * 

Every delegate to the Indian National Gongress shall express 
in writing his acceptance of the objects of the Congress as laid 
down in Article I. of this Conscitution and his willingness to abide 
by this constitution and by the rules of the Congress hereto 
appended, 

SESSIONS OF THE GONGRESS. 

article IIL 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet 
once every year during Christmas holidays at such town as may 
have been decided upon at the previous session of the Congress. 

(b) If no such decision has been arrived at, the All-India 

Gongress Oommititee shall decide the matter. 
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(c) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be sum- 
moned by the All-India Congress Committee, either of its own 
motion or on the requisition ol a majority of the Provinoial^ Con- 
gress Committees, wherever and whenever it may deem it advisable 
to hold such session. * 

{d) It shall be open to the All-India Congress Committee 
to change the venue of the Congress to some other town when 
such change is deemed by it to be necessary or desirabie owing to 
serious or unforeseen difficulties or other contingencies of a like 
nature. 

COMPONENT PAETS OP THE OEGANISATION. 
ARTICLE IV. 

The Indian National Congress Organisation will consist of: — 

(а) The Indian National Congress- 

(б) Provincial Congress Gommictees. 

(c) District Congress Committees. 

id) Sub-divisional or Taiuka Congress Committees affiliated 
to tbe Discriot Congress Committees. 

ie) Political Associations or Public Bodies recognised by 
the Provincial Congress Committees. 

{/^ The All-India Congress Committee. 

(g) The British Committee of the Congress ; and 

(k) Bodies formed or organised periodically by a Provin- 
cial Congress Committee, such as the Provincial or District Con- 
ference or the Reception Committee of the Congress or Confe- 
rence for the year. 

ARTIOLB V; 

No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of the Pro- 
vincial or District or other Congress Committees unless he has 
attained the age of 21 and expresses in writing his acceptance of 
the objects of the Congress as laid down in Article I. of this Con- 
stitution and his willingness to abide by this constitution and by 
the rules of the Congress hereto appended. 

PROVINOIAri CONGRESS COMMITTEES. 

ARTICLE VI. 

(a) To act for the Province in Congress matters and for 
organising Provincial or District Conferences in such manner as 
it may deem proper, there shall be a Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee with its headquarters at the chief town of the Province in each 
of the following nine Provinces : — 
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1. Madras. II. Bombay. III. Unifced Bengal. IV. United 
“Provinces. V. Panjab {including N. W. Frontier Provinces). 
VI. Central Provinces. VII. Behar and Orissa. VIII. Berar * 
and IX. Burma. 

ABTIOLE VII. 

Every Provincial Congress Committee will consist of 

{a) Such persons in the Province as may have attended 
'many sessions of the Congress as delegates as may be determined 
by each Provincial Congress Committee for its own Province. 

{b) Bepresentatives elected in accordance with its terms of 
affiliation by every affiliated District Congress Committee. 

(c) As many representatives of recognised Political Associa- 
tions or Public Bodies referred to in Clause («) of Article IV. as 
.-each Provincial Congress Committee may think fit to determine. 

(d) All such ex-presidents of the Congress or ex-Chairmen 
of Beoeption Committees of the Congress as ordinarily reside 
within the jurisdiction of the Provincial Congress Committee and 
may not have been enrolled as members of the said Committee in 
accordance with Clause (b) of Article VI. or by virtue of the 
provisions contained in any of the foregoing Clauses of this 
Article. 

(e) The General Secretary or Secretaries , of the Congress 
•ordinarily residing within the jurisdiction of the Provincial Con- 
egress Committee, such General Secretary of Secretaries being 
added as ex officio member or members of the said Committee, 

ABTIOLE VIII. 

Every member of the Provincial Congress Committee shall 
■pay an annual subscription of not less than Bs. 5, 

DISTRICT OH OTHER CONGRESS COMMITTEES OR ASSOCIATIONS 

ABTIOLE IX. 

The Provincial Congress Committee shall have affiliated to 
itself a District Congress (3ommittee or Association for each Dis- 
trict, wherever possible, or for such other areas in the Province as 
it deems proper, subject to such conditions or terms of affiliation 
as it may deem expedient or necessary. It will be the duty of the 
District Congress Committee or Association to act for the District 
in Congress matters with the co-operation of any Sub-divisional 
or Taluka Congress Committees which may be organised and 
^affiliated to it, subject in all oases to the general control and 
:approval of the Provincial Congress Committee; 
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ARTICLE X* 

Every member o^he Diskiofc Congress Committee or Asso- 
ciation shall either resident of the District or shall have a- 
substantial interest in the District and shall pay an annualsub- 
soription of not less than one Rupee. 

ARTICLE XI. . 

No District Congress Committee or Association or Public- 
Body referred to in Clauses (c) & ie) of Article IV. shall be entitled 
to return representatives to the Provincial Congress Gommittee- 
or Delegates to the Congress or to the Provincial Conference un- 
less it contributes to the Provincial Congress Committee sueb 
annual subscription as may be determined by the latter. 

ARTICLE XIL 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame its own* 
rules not inconsistent \yith the constitution and the rules of the- 
Congress. No District or other Congress Committee or Associa- 
tion mentioned in Article tX shall frame any rules inconsistent- 
•with those framed by the Provincial Congress Committee to which- 
it is afSliated. 

THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

ARTICLE XIII, 

The All-India Congress Committee shall, as far as possible, be^ 
constituted as hereinbelow laid down 
15 Representatives of Madras^ 


15 

ti 

ft 

Bombay, 

20 

)i 

„ 

United Bengal (including Assam). 

15 

tf 

ti 

United Provinces. 

13 

■ n 

ti 

Punjab (including N, W, Frontier* 
Provinces). 

... 

ft 

it 

Central Provinces. 

15 

ft 

ft 

Behar and Orissa* 

5 

it 

»> 

Berar ; and 

2 

it 

it 

Burma 


provided, as far as possible, that l/5th of the total number of 
representatives shall be Mahomedans. 

All ex-Presidents of the Congress residing or present in 
India, and the Graneral Secretaries of the Congress, who shall also- 
be ex*offlcio General Secretaries of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, shall be members in addition, 

ARTICLE XIV. 

The representatives of each Province shall be elected by its 
Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting held, as far as^ 
possible, before the 30th of November for each year. If any 
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Provincial Gongress Committee fail to elect its representatives, the 
«aid representatives shall be elected by the delegates for that 
Province present at the ensuing Congress. In either case, the 
representatives of each Province shall be elected from among the 
members of its Provincial Congress Committee, and the election 
shall be made, as far as possible, with due regard to the proviso 
in Article XIII, 

ABTICLEXV. 

The names of the representatives so elected by the difierent 
provinces shall be communicated to the G-eneral Secretaries. 
These together with the names of the ex o^lcio members shall be 
-announced at the Congress. 

ARTICLE XTX, 

The President of the Congress at which the All-India Congress 
Committee comes into existence shall, if he ordinarily resides in 
Jadia, be ex officio President of the All-India Congress Committee. 
In his abseace the members of the All-India Gongress Committee 
may elect their own President, 

ARTICLE XVII. 

(u) The All-India Congress Committee so constituted shall 
3joId office from the date of its appointment at the Congress till 
the appointment of the new Committee. 

(6) If any vacancy arises by death, resignation or otherwise 
the remaining members of the Province, in respect of which the 
vacancy has arisen, shall be competent bo fill it up for the remain- 
ing period. 

ARTICLE XVIIL , - 

(a) It will be the duty of the All-India Congress Committee 
to taxe such steps as it may deem expedient and practicable to 
•carry on the work and propaganda of the Congress and it shall 
have the power to deal with all such matters of great importance 
or urgency as may require to be disposed of in the name of and 
for the purposes of the Congress, in addition to matters specified 
in this oonscicution as falling within its powers or functions. 

{b) The decision of the All-India; Gongress Gommintee shall, 
in every case above referred to, be final and binding on the 
Congress and on the Reception Committee or the Provincial 
Congress Committee, as the case may be, that may be afiected by 
it. 

ARTICLE XIX. 

On the requisition in writing of nob less than 20 of its 
members, the General Secretaries shall convene a meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee at the earliest possible time. 
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EDBCTOEATES AND DBIiEeATES. 

ARTICLE XX, 

The rigM of electing deleggttea to the Indian National 
Congress shall vest in (1) the British Committee of the Congress i 
(2) Provincial or District or other Congress Committees or 
Associations formed or affiliated as hereinabove laid down ; (3) 
such Political Associations or Public Bodies of more than two 
years^ standing as may be recognised in than behalf by the 
Provincial Congress Committee of the Province to which the 
Political Association or Public Body belongs ‘ (4) Political Asspoia-- 
tions of British Indians resident outside British India of more* 
than two years* standing recognised by the All-India CongresB- 
Committee, and (5) Public Meetings convened by Provincial or 
District Congress Committees or other recognised bodies. 

ARTICLE XXL 

All delegates to the Indian National Congress shall pay a fee* 
of Rs, 10 each and shall be not less than 21 years of age at the- 
date of election. 

Reception Committee of the Conobess. 
ARTICLE XXIL 

(а) The Provincial Congress Committee of the Province in 
which the Congress is to be held shall take steps to form a Recep- 
tion Committee for the Congress. Everyone, who ordinarily 
resides in the Province, fulfils the conditions laid down in Article 
V, of this Constitution and pays such contribution as may be 
determined by the Provincial Congress Committee, shall be 
eligible to be a member of the Reception Committee. 

(б) No one who is only a menaber of the Reception Committee 
but not a delegate, shall be allowed to vote or take part in the 
debate at the CoDgresa. 

(c) The Reception Committee shall be bound to provide the 
necessary *funda for meeting all the expenses of the Congress as- 
also the cost of preparing, printing, publishing, and distributing 
the Report of the Congress. 

Election OF THE PRESIDENT. 

ARTICLE XXIII. 

fa) The several Provincial Congress Committees shall by the 
end of June suggest to the Reception Committee the names of 
persons who are in their opinion eligible for the Presidentship of 
the Congress, and the Reception Committee shall in the first weeh 
of July submit to all the Provincial Congress Committees the 
names as suggested for their final reccmmendations, provided that 
such final recommendation will foe of any one but not more of suck 
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names, and the Reception Committee shall meet in the month of 
August to oonsider such recommendations. If the parson reco'm* 
mended by a majority of the Provincial Congress Committees ia 
accepted by a majority of the members of the Reception Committee 
present at a special meeting called for the purpose, that person shall 
be the President of the next Congress. If, however, the Reception 
Committee is unable to accept the President recommended by the 
Provincial Congress Committees or in the case of emergency by 
resignation, death or otherwise of the President elected in manner 
the matter aforesaid shall forthwith be referred by it to the All- 
India Congress Committee, whose decision shall be arrived at, as- 
far as possible, before the end of September. Ineitheroase,ihe- 
election shall be final ; 

Provided that in no case shall he parson so elected President 
belong to the Province in which the Congress is to be held. 

(6) There shall be no formal election of the President by or 
in the Congress, but merely the adoption (in accordance with the 
provisions in that behalf laid down in Rule 3, Clause .(6) of the 
“Rules ’’ hereto appended) of a formal resolution requesting the 
President, already elected in the manner hereinabove laid down,, 
to take the chair. 

SUBJECTS COMMITTEE. 

article XXIV. 

The Subjects Committee to be appointed at each session of 
the Congress to settle its programme of business to be transacted 
shall, as far as possible, consist of ■ 

Not more than 15 Representatives of Madras. 

„ 15 „ „ Bombay. 

„ 20 „ ), United Bengal. 

„ 15 „ „ United Provinces. 

„ 13 „ „ Punjab (including 

N. W. P. Province), 

„ 7 „ jj Central Provinces. 

„ 15 „ ,j « Behar and Orissa. 

„ 5 „ „ Berar. 

„ 2 „ „ Burma. 

„ 5 „ British Committee of the 

Congress, 

„ „ the Province in which 

the Congress is held. 

All the above-mentioned representatives being elected, in ac- 
cordance with Rule 9 of the “Rules ” hereto appended, by the 
delegates attending the Congress from the respective Provinces. 

The President of the Congress for the year, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the year, all ex-Presidents of the 


And additional 10 
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Congress and ex-Ohairmen of Reception Oommifefeees, the General 
Secretaries of the Congress, the local Seoresaries of the Congress 
for the year, not exceeding six in number, and all the members of 
the All-India Ooogress Committee for the year, shall in addition 
be ecc officio members of the Sabjaots Committee. 

ARTIOIiE XXV. 

The President of the Congress for the year shall he officio 
^Chairman of the Subjects Committee, and he may nominate 5 
delegates to the Subjects Committee to represent minorities or to. 
-make up such deficiencies as He may think necessary. 

OONTBi^TIOUS SUBJECTS 
AND 

INTERESTS OP MINORITIES. 

article XXVL 

(а) No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects 
Committee or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the 
President thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
Mahomedan delegates, as a body, object by a majority of jths of 
their number ; and if, after the discussion of any subject, which 
has been adtnitted for discussion, id shall appear that the Hindu 
or Mahomedan delegates as a body, are by a majority of fths of 
their number opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to 
pass thereon, such resolution shall be dropped ; provided that in 
both these cases the fths mentioned above shall not be less than a 
4th of the total numoer of delegates assembled at the Congress, 

(б) In any representations which the Cbngress may make or 
in any demands which it may put forward for the larger associa- 
tion of the people of India with the administration of the country, 
the interests of minorities shall be duly safeguarded. 

VOTINC AT THE CONGRESS. 

ARTICLE XXVII. 

Ordinarily, all questions shall be decided by a majority of 
Totes as laid down in Rule 21 of the Rules ” hereto appended, 
but in oases falling under Article XXX. of this Constitution or 
whenever a division is duly asked for in accordance with Rule 22 
of the “ Rules ” hereto appended, the voting at the Congress shall 
be by Provinces only. In cases falling under Clause (1) of Article 
XXX, each Province shall have one vote to be given as determin- 
ed by a majority of its delegates present at the Congress. In 
ail other oases of voting by Provinces, the vote of each Province, 
determined as aforesaid, shall be equivalent to the number of 
representatives assigned to the Province in constituting the All- 
India Congress Committee. 
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THE BRITISH COMMITTEE OF THE CONGRESS. 


article XXVIII* 

The Recepfeion CommiUee of the Province, in which the 
Congress is held, shall remit to the British Committee of the 
•.Gongreas through the General Secretaries of the Congress half 
the amount of the fees received by it from delegates, subject to a 
minimum of Rs. (3,000) three thousand. 

GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

article XXIX. 

(a) The Indian National Congress, shall have two General 
•Secretaries who shall be annually elected by the Congress. They 
•shall be responsible for the preparation, publication and distribu- 
iiion of the Report of the Congress, and they shall submit a full 

funds which may come into their hands and a 
report of the work of the year to the All-India Congress Commit* 
tee at a meeting to be held at the place and about the time of the 
session of the Congress for the year ; and copies of such account 
and report shall be previously sent to ail the Provincial Congress 
^Committees- 

(b) The All-India Congress Committee shall make adequate 
provision for the expenses of the work devolving on the General 
Secretaries, either out of the surplus at the disposal of the Re- 
■oeption Committee or by calling upon . the Provincial Congress 
'Commitcees to make such contribution as it may deem fit to 
-apportion among them, 

CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION OF RULES. 
ARTICLE XXX. 

No addition, alteration or amendment shall be made (1) in 
Article I. of this Constitution except by a unanimous vote of all 
the Provinces, and (2) in the rest of this Constitution or in the 
Rules ” hereto appended except by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of the votes of the Provinces, provided, in either case, 
that no motion for „auy such addition, alceration or amendment 
:shall be brought before the Congress unless it has been previously 
accepted by the Subjects Committee of the Congress for the 
year. 


EULE8 

FOR THE GONDUGT AND REGULATION 
OP THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGKESS MEETING 

(J.5 adopted by the Congress of 1908, 1911 and 1912,) 


1, The Indian Nafcional Congress shall ordinarily hold an< 
annual session at: snoh place as may have been decided upon in 
accordance with Article III. of the “Gonstibution ’V and on such 
days during Christmas week as may be fixed by the Reception Com- 
mittee. An Extraordinary Session of the Congress shall be held at 
such town and on such days as the All-India Congress Committee' 
may determine, 

2, Each Congress Session shall open with a meeting of the 
delegates at such time and place as may be notified by the Recep- 
tion Committee. The time and place of subsequent sittings of the- 
Session shall be fixed and announced by the President of the- 
Congress. 

3, The proceedings on the opening day and at the first sit- 
ting of each Congress Session shall, as fat as possible, consist 

,of • ■ ■ 

(d) The Chairman of the Reception Committee’s inaugural 
address of welcome to the delegates, 
ib) The adoption of a formal resolution, to be moved second- 
ed and supported by such delegates as the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee invites or permits, requesting 
the President elected by the Reception Committee or 
the All-India Congress Committee, as the case may be, 
to take the chair, no opposition by way of a motion for 
amendment, adjournment or otherwise being allowed 
to postpone or prevent the carrying out of the said- 
resolution. 

(c) The President’s taking the chair and his inaugural 
addrevss. 

W) Eaadingor distribution of the Report, if any, of the 
iUI-^dia Congress Committee and any statement that 
the General Secretaries may have to make. 
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(e) Any formal mofciong of thanks, oongcatulations, oondo- 
lenoe, etc., as the President of the Congress may choose- 
to move from the chair, 

(/) The adjournment of the Congress for the appointment, 
of the Subjects Committee and the announcement by 
the President of the time and place of the meetings of 
the delegates of the different Provinces for the election 
of the members of the Subjects Committee and also of 
the first meeting of the Subjects Committee. 

4. No other business or motions in any form shall be allowed 
at the opening sitting of the Congress Session. 

6, The Chairman of the Eeception Committee shall preside 
over the assembly at the first sitting until the President takes the 
chair. The President of the Congress shall preside at all sittings 
of the Congress Session as well as at all meetings of the Subjects 
Committee. In case of his absence and during such absence, any 
ex-President of the Congress present, who may be nominated by 
the President, and in case no ex-President is available, the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee shall preside at the Congress 
sitting ; provided that the Subjects Committee may in such eases 
choose its own Chairman. 

6. The President or the Chairman shall have, at all votings, 
one vote in his individual capacity and also a casting vote in case 
of equality of votes. 

7. The President or Chairman shall decide* all points of 
order and procedure summarily and his decision shall be final and 
binding, 

8. The President or Chairman shall have the power, in cases 
of grave disorder or for any other legitimate reason, to adjourn 
the Congress either to a definite time or sine die. 

9. The election of the members of the Subjects Committee 
shall take place at meetings of the delegates of the different 
provinces held at such place and time as may be announced by 
President, Each such meeting, in ease of contest shall have a 
Chairman who will first receive nominations, each nomination 
being made by at least two delegate^, and then after announcing 
all the nominations he may ask each delegate to give in a list of 
the members he votes for, or he m8t<y put the nominated names to 
the vote in such order as he pleases, or if there are only two rival 
lists, he shall take votes on these lists and announce the result of 
the election and forthwith communicate the same to the G-eneral 
Secretaries of the Congress. 

10. The Subjects Committee shall deliberate upon and prepare 
the agenda paper for the business to be transacted at the next 
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Congress sitting. Pile General Secretaries shall, as far as practi- 
cable, distribuiie among the delegates a printed copy of the agenda 
paper for each sitting before the sitting commences. 

11. At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which 
• business shall be transacted shall be as follows I-— 

(a) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the 

Subjects Committee. 

(b) Any substantive motion not included in (a) but which 

does not fall under Article XXX, of the “Oonstitution” 

' and which 25 delegaces request the President in writ- 
ing before the commencement of the day’s sitting to 
be allowed to place before the Congress, provided, 
however, that no such motion shall be allowed unless it 
has been previously discussed at a meeting of the 
Subjects Committee and has received the support of at 
least a third of the members then present. 

12. Nothing in the foregoing rule shall prevent the President 
from changing the order of the resolutions mentioned in Rule 11 
(a) or from himself moving from the chair formal motions of 
thanks, congratulations, condolences or the like. 

13. The proposers, seconders and supporters of the Resolu- 
tions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Committee shall 
be delegates and shall be selected by the said Committee. The 
President may allow other delegates to speak on the resolutions at 
his discretion and may allow any distinguished visitor to address 
the Congress. Nothing in the foregoing, however, shall prevent 
the President from moving from the chair such resolutions as he 
may be authorised to do by the Subjects Committee. 

14. An amendment may be moved to any motion provided 
that the same is relevant to the question at issue, that it does not 
raise a question already decided or anticipate any question embrac- 
ed in a resolution on the agenda paper for the day and that it is 
couched in proper language and is not antagonistic to the funda- 
mental principles of the Congress. Every amendment must be 
in the form of a proposition complete in ifeseif. 

15. When amendments are moved to a motion, they shall be 
put to the vote in the reverse order in which they have been 
moved. 

16. A motion for an adjournment of the debate on a propo- 
sition may be made at any time and so also, with the consent of 
the President or Chairman, a motion for an adjournment of the 
House. The President or Chairman shall have the power to 
decline to put to vote any motion for adjournment if he considers 
it to be vexatious or obstructive or an abuse of the rules and 

■Regulations, 
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17. All motions^ subsfeantive or by way of amendment,, 
adjournment, etc., shall have to be seconded, failing which they 
shall fall. No motions, whether those coming under Eule 11 (b) 
or for amendment, adjournment, closure, etc., shall be allowed to 
be moved unless timely intimation thereof is sent to the'President 
with the motion clearly stated in writing over the signatures of 
the proposer and seconder with the name of the Province from" 
which they have been elected as delegates. 

18. No one who has taken part in the debate in Congress 
on a resolution shall be allowed to move or second amotion for 
adjournment or amendment in the course of the debate on that' 
resolution. If a motion for adjournment of the debate on any 
proposition is carried, the debate on the said proposition shall 
then cease and may be resumed only after the business on the 
agenda paper for the day is finished. A motion for adjournment 
of the House shall state definitely the time when the House is to 
resume business. 

19. Amotion for a closure of the debate on a proposition?, 
may be moved at any time after the lapse of half an hour from the 
time the proposition was moved. And if such motion for closure- 
is carried, all discussion upon the original proposition or amend- 
ments proposed to it shall at once stop and the President shall: 
proceed to take votes. 

20. No motion for a closure of the debate shall be moved 
whilst a speaker is duly in possession of the House. 

21. All questions shall be decided by a majority of votes,, 
subject, however, to the provisions of Articles XXVII. and XXX. 
of the “Constitution.” Votes shall ordinarily be taken by a show 
of hands or by the delegates for or against standing up in their* 
place in turn to have the numbers counted. 

22. In cases not falling under Article XXX. of the “ Consti- 
tution*’ any twenty members of a Congress sitting may demand a 
division within 5 minutes of the declaration of the result of the 
voting by the President and such division shall be granted. 
Thereupon the delegates of each province shall meet at such time- 
and place as the President may direct and the Chairman of each 
such meeting shall notify to the President the vote of the Province 

within the time specified by the President. 

23. Every member of a sitting of the Congress or of the 
Subjects 'Committee shall be bound (a) to occupy a seat in the 
blockallotted to his Provinces, save as provided for in Buie 30 ; (6) 
to maintain silence when the President rises to speak or when 
another member is in possession of the House ; fc) to refrain from 
hisses or interruptions of any kind or indulgence in improper and 
and un-Parliamentary language ; (d) to obey the ohair.; (e) to with'" 
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draw when his own oonduofe is under debate after he has heard 
the charge and been heard thereon, and {/) generally to conduct 
himself with propriety and decorum, 

24. No member shall have the right at a Congress sitting to 
speak more than once on any motion except lor a personal expla- 
natioii or for raising a point ol order. But the ihover of a 
substantive motion {not one for amendment or adjournment) shall 
have the right of reply. A person who has taken part in a debate 
may speak upon an amendment or motion for adjournment 
moved after he had spoken. The President or Chairman shall have 
the right to fix a time-limit upon all speakers, as also to call to 
order or stop any spealier from further continuing his speech even 
'before the time-limic expires, if he is guilty of tedious repetitions, 
improper expressions, irrelevant remarks, etc., and persists in 
them in spite of the warning from the President. 

25. If a person does not obey the President’s or the Chair- 
man’s orders or if he is guilty of disorderly conduct the President 
•shall have the right, with a warning in the first instance, and 
wiihout a warning in case of contumacious disregard of his 
authority, to ask such member to leave the precincts of the House 
and on such requisition the member so ordered shall be bound to 
withdraw and shall be suspended from his functions as a member 
during the day’s sitting. 

26. If the President considers that the punishment he can 
inflict according to the foregoing section is not sufficient, he may, 
in addition to it, ask the House to award such punishment as the 
House deems proper. Phe Congress shall have the power in such 
'Cases of expelling the member from the entire Congress Session. 

27. The Reception Committee shall organise a body of such 
parsons as it may deem fit for the purpose of keeping order during 
the meeting of the Gongraso or of its Subjects Committee or at 
divisions. There shall be a captain at the head of this body and 
he shall carry out the orders of the President or the Chairman, 

28. Visitors may be allowed at the sitting of the Congress 
■on such terms and conditions as the Reception Committee deter- 
mines. They may at any time be asked to withdraw by the 
President. They shall fee liable to be summarily ejected from the 
House if they enter the area marked out for the delegates, or if 
they disobey the Chair, or if they are guilty of disturbance or ob- 
struction, or if they are in anywise disorderly in their behaviour, 

29. The meetings of the Subjects Committee shall be open 
only to the members of that Committee and the meetings of the 
delegates of each Province at divisions shall be open to the 
'delegates of that Province only, subject in either case to the pro- 
■ visions of Rule 27. 
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30. The Chairman of the Keoeption Committee and the 
President as well as the Secretaries may, at their discretion, ao- 
-oommodate on the Presidential platform : (l) Leading members of 
the Congress. (2) Distinguished visitors. (3) Members of the Re- 
ception Committee. (4) Ladies, whether delegates or visitors, and 
■(5) Members of the All-India Congress Committee. 

31. The foregoing rules shall apply, mutatis mutandis^ to 
the Provincial or District Conferences organised by the Provincial 
‘Congress Committees as provided for in Article VI. of the 
“Constitution.” 


CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL OONGEESS 

(Adopted at the Meeting of the Gonvefition Committee held 
at Allahabad on the 18th and 19th April, 1908.) 

AETIOLES I-XXX. Same as in the Constitution subae- 
:quently adopted by the Congress and as set forth above. 

teansitory Provisions. 

ARTICLE XXXI. 

(a) The Committee appointed by the Convention at Surat on 
28th December 1907 for drawing up a constitution for the Congress 
should exercise all the powers of the All India Congress Committee 
till the formation of the latter at the next session of the Congress. 

(b) The Secretaries of the said Convention Committee shall 
discharge the duties of the General Secretaries of the Congress 
till the dissolution of the next session of the Congress. 

(c) O’he President and Secretaries of the Convention Com- 
mittee should, in consultation with the Secretaries of the several 
Provincial Sub-Committees, arrange for the holding of a meeting 
of the Congress during Christmas next in accordance with this 
•Constitution, 

(d) For the year 1908, the Beoeption Committee, may in 
electing’the President, consult the Provincial Congress Committees 
in the beginning of October, before the end of which month, the 
Provincial Congress Committees, on being so consulted, shall make 
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their recommendations and the rest of the procedure prescribed in 
Article XXIII, should be followed and completed, as far aa possible,.. 
before the end of Hovember, 

RASHBEHARY GHOSE, 

.President, Gouvention Committee. 
DINSHAW EDUmi WACHA, 

BAJI ABAJI KHARE, 

Hony. Secretaries, Convention Committee,. 

The rules for the conduct and regulations of the Congress as- 
framed by the Convention Committee were substantially the same^ 
as those subsequently adopted by the Congress and as set fortk 
above. 
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CONGRESS MOSLEM LEAGUE SCHEME. 


PROVINCIAL LBGISLA.TIVB COUNCILS. 

The following is the Scheme reforms adopted hy the Cong^ 
resB and the Moslem League held in Luchmw in 1916, 

1. Proviacia! Legislativa Councils shall consist of four-fifths 
elected and of one-fifth nominated members. 

2. Their strength shall be not less than 125 members in the 
major provinces, and from 50 to 75 in the minor provinces. 

3. The members of Councils should be elected directly by the 
people on as broad a franchise as possible. 

" 4. Adequate provision should be made for the representationr 
of important minorities by eleotion, and the Mabomedans should 
be represented through special electorates on the Provincial Legie-* 
lative Councils in the following proportions : — 

Funjab-One-half of the elected Indian Members. United 
Provinces— 30 p. c. Bengal— 40 p. e. Bihar— 25 p. e. Central 
Provinces— 15 p. c. Madras— 15 p. c. Bombay— One-third, 

Provided that no Mahomedan shall participate in any of the 
other elections to the Imperial or Provincial Legislative Councils^ 
save and except those by electorates representating special 
interests. 

Provided further that no Bill, nor any clause thereof, nor & 
resolution introduced by a non-official member affecting one or the 
other community, which question is to be determined by the mem- 
bers of that community in the Legislative Council concerned, shall 
be proceeded with, if three-fourths of the members of that com- 
munity in the particular Council, Imperial or Provincial, oppose 
the Bill or any clause thereof, or the resol ution, 

5. The head of the Provincial Government should not be the 
President of the Legislative Council but the Council should have 
the right of electing its President. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions should not 
be restricted to the member putting the original question, bufc 
should be allowed to be exercised by any other member. 

7. (a) Except customs, post, telegraph, mint, salt, opium,, 
railways, army and navy, and tributes from Indian States, all other 
sources of revenue should be provincial. 
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(?0 There should be no divided heads of revenue. The 
-Oovernment of India should be provided with fixed contributions 
from the Provincial Governments, such fixed contributions being 
liable to revision when extraordinary and unforeseen contingencies 
frender such revision necessary, 

(c) The Provincial Council should have full authority to deal 
■with all matters affecting the internal administration of the pro- 
vince including the power to raise loans, to impose and alter taxa- 
tion, and to vote on the Budget. All items of expenditure, and all 
.proposals concerning ways and means for raising the necessary 
revenue, should be embodied in Bills and submitted to the Provin- 
cial Council for adoption. 

id) Eeeolutions on all matters within the purview of the pro- 
vincial Government should be allowed for discussion in accordance 
with rules made in that behalf by the Council itself. 

(e) A resolution passed by the Provincial Legislative Council 
shall be binding on the Executive Government, unless vetoed by 
the Governor in Council, provided, however, that if the resolution 
is again passed by the Council after an interval of not less than 
one year, it must be given effect to. * 

(/) A motion for adjournment may be brought forward for 
the discussion of a definite matter of urgent public importance, if 
supported by not less than one-eighth of the members present. 

8. A special meeting of the Provincial Council may be sum- 
moned on a requisition by not less thaw one eighth of the members, 

9. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be introduced in 
Council in accordance with rules made in that behalf by the Coun- 
cil itself, and the consent of the Government should not be required 
therefor, 

10. All Bills passed by Provincial Legislatures shall have to 
receive the assent of the Governor before they become law, but 
may be vetoed by, the Governor-General. 

11. The term of office of the members shall be five years, 

PBOVINCIAL GGVEfiNMBNTS. 

1. The head of every Provincial Government shall be a 
Governor who shall not ordinarily belong to the In lian Civil 
Service or any of the permanent services. 

2. There shall be in every province an F^ocutive Council, 
which, with the Governor, shall constitute the Executive Govern- 
-ment of the Province. 

3. Memhei’s of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily 
he appointed to the Executive Councils, 
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4. Nob less than one-half o? the members of the Executive 
Council shall eonsiat of Indiana to be elected by the elected mem- 
bers oc the Provincial Legislative Council. 

5. The term of office of the members shall be five years, 

IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

1. The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council be 150, 

2. Four-fifths of the members shall be elected. 

3. The franchise for the Imperial Legislative Council should 
he widened as far as possible on the lines of the electorates for 
Mahomedans for the Provincial Legislative Councils, and the 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative Couaeils should also 
form an electorate for the return of members to Imperial Legislative 
Couneilt 

4. One-third of the Indian elected members should be Maho- 
medans elected by separate Mahomedan electorates in the several 
provinces, in the proportion, as may be, in lyhich they are re- 

* presented on the Provincial Legislative Councils by separate 
Mahomedan electorates. 

Vide provisos to section I, clause 4. 

5. The President of the Council shall be elected by the Coun- 
cil itself. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions shall not be 
restricted to the member putting the original question but should 
be allowed to be exercised by any other member. 

7. A special meeting of the Council may be summoned on a 
requisition by not less than one-eighth of the members. 

8. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be introduced in 
Council in accordance with rules made in that behalf by the Coun- 
cil itself, and the consent of the Executive (Government should not 
be required therefor. 

9. All Bills passed by the Council shall have to receive the 
assent of the (Governor-General before they become law. 

! 10, All financial proposals relating to sources of income and 

items of expenditure shall be embodied in Bills. Every such Bill 
and the Budget as a whole shall be submitted for the vote of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, 

11. The term of office of members shall be five years. 

12, The matters mentioned herein below shall be exclusively 
under the control of the Imperial Legislative Council 

, (a) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation for the 

whole of India is desirable. (&) Pcovineial legislaMon in so far as 

i " ‘ may affect inter-provincial fiscal relations, (c) Questions affect- 

ing purely Imperial Bevenue, excepting tributes from Indian 
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Sfcates. (£?) Questions sffeet/ing purely Imperial expenditure*. 
except that no resolution of the Imperial Legislative Council shall 
be binding on the Governor-General in Council in respect of 
military charges for the defence of the country, (e) The right of 
revising Indian tariffs and customs duties, of imposing, altering 
or removing any tax or cess, modifying the existing system of 
currency and banking, and granting any aids or bounties to any 
or all deserving and nascent industries of the country. (/) Eesoki- 
tions on all matters relating to the administration of the country 
as a whole, 

13. A Besolution passed hy the Legislative Council should be 
binding on the Executive Government, unless vetoed by the 
Governor-General in Council; provided, however, that if the 
resolution is again passed by the Council after an interval of not 
less than one year, it must be given effect to. 

14. A motion for adjournment may be brought forward for the 
discussion of a definite matter of urgent public importance, if 
supported by not less than one-eighth of the members present. 

15. When the Crown chooses to exercise its power of veto in 
regard to a Bill passed by a Provincial Legislative Council or by 
the Imperial Legislative Council, it should be exercised within 
twelve months from the date on which it is passed, and the Bill 
shall cease to have effect as from the date on which the fact of 
such veto is made known to the Legislative Council concerned. 

16. The Imperial Legislative Council shall have no power to 
interfere with the Government of India’s direction of the militiry 
affairs and the fpreign and political relations of India, including 
the declaration of war, the making of peace and the entering into 
treaties. 

IHE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

L The Governor-General of India will be the head of the 
Government of India. 

2. He will have an Executive Council, half of whom shall be 
Indians* 

3. The Indian members shall be elected by the elected mem- 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council, 

4. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be 
appointed to the Executive Council of the Governor-General. 

5. The power of making all appointments in the Imperial 
Civil Services shall vest in the Government of India, as consti- 
tuted under this scheme, due regard being paid to existing 
interests, subject to any laws that may be made by the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

6. The Government of India shall not ordinarily interfere in 
fh© Local affairs of a province, and powers not specifically given 
to a Provincial Government, shall be deemed to be vested in the 
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7. In legislative and administrative matters the Government 
of India, as constituted under this scheme, shall, as far as possible, 
he independent of the Secretary of State. 

8, A system of independent audit of the accounts of the 
Government of India should be instituted , 

THE SEGBETARY OF STATE IN COUNOIIj. 

1. The Council of the Secretary of State for India should be 
•abolished. 

2. The salary of the Saecetary of State should be placed on 
the British Estimates. 

3. The Secretary of State should, as far as possible, occupy 
the same position in relation to the Government of India, as the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies does in relation to the Govern- 
ments of the Self-Governing Dominions, 

4. The Secretary of State for India should be assisted by two 
perm meat Undec-Saeretaries, one of whom should always be an 
Indian. 

INDIA AND THE EMPIRE, 

1. In any Council or other body which may be constituted 
nr convened for the settlement or control of Imperial affairs, India 
shall be adeq[uately represented in like manner with the Domi- 
nions and xyjith equal rights. 

2. Indians should be placed on a footing of equality in respect 
of status and rights of citizenship with other subjects of His 
Majesty the King throughout the Empire# 

COMMISSION IN THE ARMY* 

The military and naval services of His Mijasty, both 
in their commissioned and uon-eommissioned ranks should be 
thrown open to Indians, and adequate provision should be made 
for their selscfeioa, training and instruction in India, 

VOLUNTBBRINO. 

Indians should be allowed to enlist as volunteers. 

SEPARATION OP JCDIOIAti AND EXBCOTIYB PUNOTIONS. 

Executive Officers in India shall have no judicial powers 
-entrusted to them, and the judiciary in every province shall be 
placed under the highest Court of that province. 


former. The authority of the Government of India will ordinarily 
be limited to general supervision and superiatendenee over the 
Provincial Governments. 
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SWIMI YIVEKINANDA 

AN ESHAXJSa?IVE AND COMPEEHENSIVE CODLEOTION OP 

HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINOS. 

Tills publicatioii is fcb© &si of its kind. Xt is the most exhaus- 
tive and comprehensive ooilection of the work of Swami Viveka- 
nanda hitherto published. It contains, among others, his eloquent 
charai^er sketch of “ My Master ” ; his celebrated leoture at the 
great Parliament of Eeligions at Chicago ; all the important and 
valuable speeches delivered , in England, America and India on 
Gnana Yoga, Bhakti Yoga. Karma Yoga, Yedanta, and Hinduism : 
selections from the inspiring speeches he gave, in reply to address- 
es of welcome that were presented to him at different towns and 
mties m Inaia, during his historic journey from Colombo to Al- 
mora, on ms return from America. 

Detailed contenta.-My Master ; Hinduism as a Beligion ; 

Oongratulafcions from Madras and 
Caioutta The Ideal of Universal Religion ; God in Everything ; 

Immortal; The Freedom of the Sou!; 
Maya and Blusmn ; Maya and the Ooneepiion of God ; Maya and 
Ma^nffe^aV,^^® Beal and the Apparent Man ; The Absolute and 
TJ- Diversity ; The Cosmos ; The Maorooosm ; 

Realization ; Karma Yoga ; Metaphysios in India ; Re-inoarnation 
Bhakti or Devotion ; Vedanta ; The Vedanta in Indian Life • The 
Mission of the Vedanta ; The Sages of India ; Christ, ’ The 
Messenger ; The Relation of Buddhism to Hinduism • The True 
Methgd-ofgooiailReform ; The Reform of Caste ; Education on 

by Indian Thought; 

Dcu.^ams also Ebwy PoyiJji'aifs. 
i’4\ / Be^ised and Enlarged. 
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HtNpg PSALMS A1ND HYMNS 

Bx MB. K. V. RAMASWAMI, E.a. 

tho „?^® okoioest stotras both from 

the classical and the vernacular literatures of India. Apart from 
the Sanskrit hymns from the Vedas, Puranas, and the UpanishaS 
Vith their English translations, we have selections from the 
ehantings of Thnkaram, K abir, and Mabar. Fcice As. 4. 

G.A. Nateaan & Go., Publishers, George Town, Madrasi 


Hindu Religion and Philosophy. 

Sd Sankaracharya. — I— His Life and Times. By 0. H. 
Erlsbnaswamy Aiyar, M.A., L T. II— His Philosophy. By Pandit 
Bifanath Tatuvabhiishaa. Both in one volume. As. 12. To 
Subscribers of “ I. R.” As. 8. 

Be Madhwa and Madhwaism.— A short Historic Sketch, By 
C. N. Krishnaswamy Aiyar, M.A, As. 12. To Subsoribers of“I,R,” 
As. 8, 

Sri Eamanujacharya. — His Life and Times. By S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar, M.A. His Philosophy. By T. Rijagopalaohariar, 
M.A., B.L. As. 12, To Subscribers of the “Indian Review.” As. 8. 

The Itife and Teachings of Buddha. By Dharmapala. Second 
Edition, Price As. 12. To Subscribers/* I.R.”, As. 8, 

Sri Sankaracharya’s Select Works.— The Test in Sanskrit 
Devanagiri type and an English Translation. By 8. Vankafcara- 
!manan,B.A. Price Re. 1-8, To Subscribers of “I. R.” Re. 1. 

The VaiahnaYaite Reformers of India.— Critical Sketohaa of 
their Lives and Writings. By T. Rajagopalaohariar. M.A., B.L. 
Price Re. 1. To Subsoribers of “ I. R.” As. 12. 

Swam! Viyekananda. — An exhaustive and comprehensive col- 
lection of his speeches and writings. WUh four 'portraits. Fifth 
Edition. Price Rs. 3. To Subsoribers of “I R.” Ra, 2-8 As, 

Aspects of the Yedanta. By various writers. Second Edition. 
As. 12. To Subsoribers of the “ I. R.,” As, 8. 

Ten Tamil Saints. By Mr. M. 8. Purnalingam Pillai, B.A., 
L.T. Price As. 12. To Subsoribers of *%R., ” As, 8. 

India’s Untouchable Saints. ByK. Y. Ramaswami, B.A., 
B.L. Price As. 6. To Subsoribers of “ I. R., ” As. 4. 

Essentials of Hinduism. A symposium by eminent Hindus. 
Second, Edition. As. 12. To Subscribers of “I.R.” As. 10. 

Hindu Psalms and Hymns. By Mr. K. Y. Ramaswami. As.4. 

Maitreyi ; A Yedic Story. By Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhushan. Price As. 4. 

Light on Life. — A Selection of Five Spiritual Discourses by 
Baba Permanand Bharati. Price As. 8. To Subsoribers of the 
‘'Indian Review.” As. 6. * 


you have not already seen the Indian E&oiev)^ the cheapest, 
the best and the most up-to-date Indian periodical, edited by 
Mr. G.A. Nafcesan, send your name and address with a four anna 
postage stamp for a specimen copy. Single copy, As. 8. 
Annual subscription in India Rs. Five. (Foreign) Rs. 7-8, strictly 
payable m advance to Messrs. G.A. Natasan & Go., Publishers, of 
the India n Review,” Sunkurama Ohetti St., George Town, Madras. 

G.A. Natesan & Oo., Publishers, George Town. Madras. 


ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 

By DE. PRAPOLLi OHASDEA SAY. 

PEEFACB: — This is the ficsti attempt to ’present to the 
public a oomprehensiva oolieotion of the Essays and Pisoouraes 
of Pr. P. C. Eay, the well known Indian chemist. Pr. 
Bay’s researches in chemistry and his eloquent exposition 
of the ancient Hindu Science are matter of common knowledge. 
Appropriately, therefore, his contributions on scientific researches 
and Hindu Chemistry find precedence in this volume. But 
Ms interest in industrial and educational matters has been 
no less keen as will be seen from a perusal of his spirited 
evidence before the Industrial and the Public Services 
Commissions. His paper on “ The Bengali Brain and its misuse” 
and his address to the Indian National Social Conferanoa at 
Calcutta contain some trenchant criticisms of the Hindu Social 
polity. His handsome tributes to the services of such Indian 
patriots as Ananda Mohan Bose and Padabhai Naoroji and his 
.generous appreciation of the life and career of Sir William Wadder- 
burn testify to the silent interest ha has all along been taking in 
the political advancement of this country. 

The addition of a biographical sketch and the list of original 
contributions by Pr. Ray and his pupils of the Indian School of 
Chemistry will, it is hoped, enhance the value of this oolieotion, 

CONTENTS. — Scientific Education in India, Progress of 
Chemistry in Bengal, Chemistry at the Presidency College, Pursuit 
of Chemistry in Bengal, Chemical Industries in India, Chemistry in 
Ancient India, Antiquity of Hindu Cnemisbry, Higher Science in 
the Universities, Ohemi^ry and Medicine, Science in the VarnaoulaE 
Literature, Indian Education, The Educational Service, Centenary 
of the Presidency College ; The Bengali Brain and its Misuse, Social 
Reform in India, Government and Indian Industries, Ananda 
Mohan Bose, Padabhai Naoroji, Sic William Weddetburn, The 
Indian School of Chemistry, Bengal Ghemioal & Pharmaoeutioal 
Works, Ancient India, Modern India. With a J^roniiB'piece, 

SELECTED AND REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 

Price Ks. 3, To Subscribers of the “I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 


‘G.A. Hatesan & Go., Pablishars, George TowHi Madras, 



'T'HIS is a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of “All About 

Delhi/’ a publication issued a few months before the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar. The original edition was got up in some hurry 
to serve as a guide book to the thousands who thronged to Delhi to 
witness the Coronation of the King Emperor. Sinoe then Delhi 
has become the Capital of India and has regained its importance 
as the centre of political and intellectual life in the Indian Empire. 
The historical sketch of Delhi has been brought up up-to-date. 
The old chapters have been entirely recast, many new ones added 
and the scope of the book considerably enlarged. The book gives- 
in a modest compass a succinct history of the Hindu, Pathan and 
Moghul dynasties who reigned over Delhi and also a vivid account 
of the British occupation together with the story of the mutiny. 
The history and antiquities of Delhi are discussed at some length 
and graphic accounts of notable sights and scenes from well-known 
travellers and visitors are presented with suitable reproductions of 
illustrations. The present edition may claim to be an exhaustive 
hand book compiled from authentic sources. To make the book 
thoroughly comprehensive three appendices have been added giving 
picturesque accounts of the Durbars and the War Gonference and 
the Conference of Euling Chiefs and Princes. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the addition of a complete index and 5 It 
portraits, illustrations and maps. 

CONTENTS. 

Delhi’-'the Capital of India. Delhi Under Hindu Kings. 
Early Muhammadan Kings. The Moghul Emperors, Delhi 
Under British Bula. Seven Cities of Delhi, Kutub. Siri-Jahan-- 
panah. Tughlakabad. Eirozabad. The City of Shershah. General 
Survey. Dargah Nizamuddin. Seoo|id Excursion. Shahjahanabad. 
Shah lahan’s P.aiace. The Gardens of Delhi. Environs of 
Shahjahanabad. Mutiny Sites. The Delhi of the Future. 

APPENDIX. 

The Durbars of Delhi : The Durbar of 1887. The Durbar 
of 1903. The Durbar of 1911. Despal^hes on the Change of 
Capital. The Chief f Conference, War Conference, 

With Index and 54 illustrations. 

Bs. Two ; To Subscribers of “ The Indian Eeview,” Re. 1-8. 

Bombay Guardian^,— Wq have to thank those most enterprising 
publishers, Messrs. G, A. Natesan and Co., of Madras, for a pile 
of useful little books. This is the firm that brings out The Indiam. 
Beview. That firm has stepped entirely out of the common run 
of Indian publications, and in place of supplying a market— -work 
which always affords room for fresh enterprise — it has created a 
market, by boldly devising and turning out books which people 
ought to want and scon learn to want. 

G. A. Natesan & Co,, Publishers, George Town, Madras ., 
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Wacha’s Speeches and Writings. 


CONTENTS. 

OoQgress Prasidential Address, Calcafeta, 1901. Evolution of 
Indian Trade ; Science of Oommerce, ; Stray thoughts on the Study 
of Economics ; Statistical and Bconomio Study among Indians ; 
Indian Railway Finance ; Indian Military Expenditure; The 
Indian Oommeroial Congress ; Agricultural Banks in India ; The 
Currency Question. Addresses to the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay Congress Reception Committee’s Addresses, Simultane- 
ous Examinations. The Indian Civil Service. Evidence before the 
Welby Commission. Appendix. Index with a portrait. Bound 
in cloch. 

The Hindu . — Sir Dinshaw’s forte is, as is well-known, finance 
and it is not surprising that out of 19 selections about 15 directly 
relate tc finance and constitute an exposition of his views on the 
Tndian financial questions. 

Lucknow Advocate , — It is a storehouse of valuable infor- 
.anation. 

Price Bs. 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R. ” Rs. 2-8. 


SURENDRANATH BANERJEA’S 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 


An up-to-date collection of the speeches of the Horn Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea. It contains his many important Con- 
gress Speeches including his two Presidential Addresses, hie 
'Speeches in the Viceregal Council, and several important ones 
delivered both in India and in England during his visits to that 
country in connection with the Press Conference and Congress 
Propaganda Work. 


G, A. Natesau & Ooi, Pablishera, George Town, Mairas 


Hew Messrs, G. A. Nateaon & Co., of Madras, have 

done well to have brought out a handy edition of his speeches and 
writings at the present time when public thought requires all the 
taaterial it can possibly obtain for its stimulation. 


Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R. ” Rs. 2-8. 


INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND 
THE GROWTH OF INDIAN NATIONALISM. 

BY HON, AMYIKA CH&RIN MIZUMDAR. 

Contents •.‘^Introductory. The Genesis of Political Move- 
ment} in India. The Early Friends of India. The Indian Press. 
The Gathering Clouds. The Clouds Lifted. The Dawning 
Light. The Inauguration and the Father of the Congress. The- 
First Session of the Congress. The Career of the Congress. The 
Surat Imbroglio and the Allahabad Convention. The Work in 
England. The Congress : A National Movement. The Success of 
the Congress. The Partition of Bengal. The Indian Unrest and- 
its Remedy. The Depression. The Reorganisation of the Congress, 
The Reconstruction of the Indian Civil Service. The Indian. 
Representation in British Parliament, India in Party Politics. 
The Educational Problem. India and the War. The New spirit 
and Self-Government for India. Appendices, Index and Ilius- 
trationa. 

Nen) Indian — A volume of 25 chapters and 460 pages, from- 
cover to cover it is useful, suggestive, breathing inspiration and 
hope. The well informed author begins at the beginning ; not 
only at the laying of the foundation stone of the Congress but 
prior to that period even. 

A New and Up-to-date edition. 

Pi?ice Rs, 3. To Subscribers of the ‘T, R.” Es. 2-8. 


The Indian National Congress. 

FULL TEXT OF ALL THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSED 
AND THE RESOLUTIONS PASSED UP-TO-DATE 
Second Edition : Crown 8vo., 1,526 Pages. 

Bound in Cloth and well Indexed. 

The Hindustan Review . — The Indian statesman, politician, . 
or publicist could scarcely have at this time of the year a better 
book on his shelf than that designated, The Indian National 
Congress. It is obvious that no public man or publicist’s book- 
shelf of works of reference can be complete without a copy of 
Mr, Natesan’s excellent compilation of the Congress literature. 
Considering its bulk and matter, it is cheaply priced. 

PRICE RS. FOUR. TO Subscribers of the RS. THREE. 


G. A. Nafeesaa & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras^. 


Wedderburn’s Speeches & Writings* 

T he Publishers have made every endeavour to make this collec- 
tion comprehensive and up-to-date. The matter was selected 
by Sir William Wedderburn himself. The first part contains the 
full text of his two Congress Presidential Addresses ; the second, 
all his speeches in the House of Commons ; the third, Miscellaneous 
Speeches on a variety of topics relating to India ; the fourth, 
“ Contributions to the Press” on Indian Questions ; the fifth, 
Personalia” being his speeches and writings in appreciation of 
his Indian and European friends ; and the sixth, “ Eeplies to 
Addresses and Entertainments” in India and England. In part 
seven, entitled Appreciations,” we have a selection of tributes 
paid to Sir William’s services to India by his numerous English 
and Indian friends and admirers. 

Part I. Congress Speeches : Presidential Addresses, Bombay 
Congress, 1889 ; and Allahabad Congress, 1910. 

Part II. Speeches in the House of Commons— Simultaneous 
Examinations. The Condition of the people of India, Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry for India, Indian Expenditure. The Govern- 
ment’s Policy in Ohitral. Speech on the Indian Budget, 1895. The 
Betention of Chitral. The Cotton duties and the Indian poor. 
Indian Troops at Suakin. The Maharajah of Jhalawar. The 
Scrutiny of Indian Accounts, The Condition of the Indian Masses. 
The Problem of the Indian Bayac. The Condition of India. The 
Poverty of India. The Calcutta Municipal Bill. Parliament and 
Indian Afiairs. The Famine in India. The Indian Budget, 1900. 

Part 111. Miscellaneous Speeches : 

Part I¥. Contributions to the Press : 

Part Y. Personalia; 

Part YI. Beplies to Addresses : 

Part YII. Appreciations : 

Indian Social Beformer.-^ The volume should be in every 
collection of books bearing on Indian political and administrative 
reform. 

With a portrait and Index. Cloth bound. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “I. R,”Rs. 2-8. 

The annual suhscri'ption to the Indian Bteview ” is 
Bs, 5 (Five) only including postage. Subscription can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the^^Beview ” send 
postage stmyips for As. Four for a specimen copy to 0. A , Naiesan 
Oo., Publishers, Madras, Please note that current issues are 
not given as specimen copies. 


G. A, Nategan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras 




Indian Political Literature. 


Gandhi’s Speeches and ^Writings.— Second Edicion, considera- 
bly enlarged ; with a sketch of his life and career and several 
porcraits and illustrations : Indexed. Oloth Bound. Bs. 3. To 
Subscribers of “I. R.” Ks. 2-8. 

The Goirepnance of India'.— As it is and as it may be : A hand- 
book of Progressive Politics, By Babu Govinda Bas, Price Rs. 3, 
To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Surendranath Banerjea’s Speeches and Wmtinga.— Com- 
prehensive collection. Bs. 3. To Subscribers of “ I. R,” Re. 2-8, 
Wacha’8 Speeches and Writings.— Comprehensive collection. 
Price Rs. 3- To Subscribers of “I. R.” Rs. 2-8, 

Wedderburn’s Speeches and Writings, — An up-to-date oollec- 
tion. Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-k 
The Depressed Classes.— A symposium by His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda^ and several eminent Indiana and Englishmen. 
Second Edition. Price Re. 1-4 as. To Subscribers of “I.R.” Re. 1, 
Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches and Writings.— Second Edition. 
Bs. 3. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Gokhale’s Speeches,— Cloth bound. Price Rs. 3. To Subscri- 
bers of “ Rs. 2-8. 

The Indian National Congress,— A new and up-to-date edition. 
Full text of all the Presideucial Addresses, Resolutions, Portraits 
of all the Congress Presidents. With an Index, Rs. 4, To 
Subscribers of “ I.R,” Rs. 3. 

Delhi: The Capital of India.— Second Edition Revised and 
wish 54 illustrations. Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the 
.e. 1-8. 

Sarojini Naidu’s Speeches and Writings. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Price Re. 1-4 as. To Subscribers of 
“I.R.” Re. 1, 

Montagu’s Indian Speeches.— A new and up-to-date edition, 
Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of ‘*I.R.” Re, 1-4, 

Morley’s Indian Speeches. — Crown 8vo. Revised and enlarged. 
Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of I.R.” Re. 1-4. 

Indian National Evolution. By Amvioa Charau Muzumdar, 
Hew Edition. Ra. 3. To Subscribers of “I.R.” Rs, 2-8. 

Rash Bebari Ghose’s Speeches and Writings. Second Edition 
Be 1-4. To Subscribers of ” I.R.” Re. 1. 

King George’s Speeches on Indian Affairs. Second Edition. 
Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of ‘‘I. R.” As. 12. 

Besant’s Speeches and Writings on Indian Questions. Price 
Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of ” I.R,” Re. 1-4, 
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The “Friends of India” Series 


Indian T ales ; 

'NEW INDIAN TADES 
!IADES OF BAYA & APPAJI 
STALES OP KOMATI WIT 
TALES OP TENNALI EAMA 
FOLKLORE OP THE TELUGUS 


Amusing Reading. 

TALES OP MARI ADA RAMAN 
THE SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 
TALES OF RAJA BIRBAD 
MAITREYI: A YEDIO STORY 
VEMANA *. THE TELDGIJ POET 


Price Annas Pour Bach. 


The Leader Will be a welcome addition to the political 
and historical literature of the country. 

The Modern Review ; — On the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the stories are 
told in a lively and interesting manner with short extracts from 
notable speeches delivered. The series should be welcome to the 
public. 

Foolscap 8 Yo, Price Annas Four Each. 


This is a new Series of short biographical sketches of eminent 
men who have laboured for the good of India, which the Pubiiahers 
venture to think will be a welcome addition to the political and 
historical literature of the country. These biographies are so 
written as to form a gallery of portraits of permanent interest to 
the student as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the Friends of India” on Indian Affairs 
are given in the sketches. Each volume has a fine fcontispieoe. 


Lord Mobley 
Lord RipoN 

Sib William Wedderburn 
Mrs. Annie Besant 
Lord Minto 
Edmund Burke 
Charles Beadlaugh 
John Bright 


Henry Fawcett 
Mr. a. O. Hume 
Sir Henry Cotton 
Lord Macaulay 
Sister Nivedita 
Rev. Dr. Miller 
Sir Edwin Arnold 
Lord Hardings 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES ON 

“THE INDIAN REVIEW.” 

Lord Morley. — I have read it with interest and appreciation. 

Sli? Herbert Koberts, M. P. — Let me congratulate you on 
the admirable editorials of this interesting monthly. I appreciate 
highly your many services to the cause of progress in India, 

Mr. Fredric Harrison.— -Enterprising “ Eeview,” which seems 
likely to bring Great Britain to our fellow-citizens in India more 
closely together. 

Br. A, M. Fairbairn. — It is excellent and well written, and 
distinguished by a love of truth and right. 

ReY. C. F. Andrews, M.A., Delhi. — I read the Ueview month 
by month with the greatest interest and always find more solid 
matter in it, especially on the economic side in which I am’ 
specially interested than in any other Indian Journal, 

Sir Henry Cotton. — Allow me to express to you the admiration 
I feel for your energy in literary production and the valuable 
service you are thereby rendering to your fellow-countrymen, 

F. H. Skrine, I.C.S, — It is fully up to the level of high class 
literature in this country. 

Yincent A. Smith.— -Excellent Magazine. 

Sir William Wedderhurn,— An excellent Madras magazine, 

Mr. Henry Bradley.— Ably conducted Journal. 

Mr. H. Samuel Smith, Editor, “Tropical Life.”— Your 
magazine is certainly most useful and its pages give one a great 
deal of information on Indian topics. I study it in the same way 
that I do the Bevim of Reviews at home. 

C. W. E. Cotton, Esq., S C. S.— The success of the Indian 
Review must be a great source of pride to you, 

Henry W. Neyinson.—I admire your Eewewi immensely. I 

always read it with interest. 

Sir B. E. Wacha. — Magazine of excellent literary ability 
and conducted with great success. A storehouse of varied informa- 
tion on political; eeonomieai, literary and other subjects... ...The 

subscriber is compensated a hundredfold. I would confidently 
commend so useful a Magazine to every fducated person. 

The annual subscription to the Indian Review is Rs, 5 (Five) 
only including postage. Foreign 10s. Subscriptions can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the Review send postage 
stamps for As. Four for a specimen copy to G. A. Natesan d Co., 
Madras. Current issues will not be given as specimen copies » 


G. A. Natesan &Oo., Publishers, George Town, Madras* 



THE GOVERNANCE OF INDIA 


A EAND^BOOK OF PE0QB.KSS1VM POLITICS 


BY GOYINDA DAS 

Babn Govicta Bas’s book on the “Governance of India *’ oSem 
a constructive scheme of reform in the Indian constitution. The 
book is full of original and fruitful observations, the result of the 
author’s continuous study and reflection on the subject for over 
two decades. With the help of apt quotations gathered from rare 
publications, defects in the system of adminstration are driven 
home and ways shown by which the defects could be eliminated 
and the system improved, “ The Governance of India ” is a 
hand-book of living practical politics, a vade mecum for active 
politicians which no one, official or non-official — interested in the 
reform of the Indian administration — can afiord to neglect. 

The Rangoon Mail . — The interesting feature is the scheme by 
the author touching the relationship of the Feudatory India to 
the Imperial Government which is rarely considered by Indian 
politicians and which is the most important consideration in any 
scheme of reform for India. The book will be prized both by the 
student and the politician. 

Indian Social Reformer.— Bskhn Govinda Bag’s book is one of 
the ablest, the most thoughtful and the best informed treatises on 
the subject of Governance of India that we have come across, 
heartily commend Babu Govinda Das’s book as an exceedingly 
illuminating addition to our meagre literature on Indian politics, 
Crown 8 yo. Cloth Bound. 

Price Rs. 3, To Subscribers of “I. R.” Rs. 2-8. 


Saints of India Series. 


This is a new series of short sketches dealing with the lives 
the most eminent saints that have risen in India, These li 
are all based on the original account and biographies to be found 
in the several Indian languages. Each book also contains a 
special account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each 
.saint taught. A unique feature of these sketches consists in the 
numerous and choice quotations from the poems and 
of these saints. Each volume has a fine frontispiece. 
Bnyaneshwar NAMMALVAR VABBABACHAEYA 

NAMDBV APPAE NANAE 

EKANATH NANDA GtJBU Govind 

Bamdas KABIR BAYANANBA 

TUKABAM CHATTANYA RAMAEBISHNA 

Tulsidas Viveeananda Bamttrath 


Price Four Annas each. 


INDIAN ARTS, INDUS? RiES & AGRICULTURE, 

Indian Industrial and EGonomic Brobiems. By Prof. Y. Gr, 
Kale, Fsrguason College, Poona. Second Edition, Price Ee, 1-8. 
To Subscribers of the “ Indian Eeview, ” Ee. 1-4. 

^ The Swadeshi MoYement. A Symposium by Bepresentiative 
Indians and Anglo-Indians. Second Edition, Re. 1-4, To Suba- 
oribers of Che “ Indian Eeview,” Ee, 1, 

Agricultural Industries in India. By Seediok E. Sayani. 
With an introduoCion by Sic YiCaldas Damodar Thaokersey. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. Ee. 1. To Subscribers of 
the “ Indian Eeview.” As. 12. 

Essays on Indian Art, Industries and Education. By B. B. 
Havell, Ee. 1-4. To Subscribers of the “ I, E.” Ee. 1. 

Essays on Indian Economics. (Third Edition.) By Mahadev 
Govind Banade. Price Es. 2, To Subscribers of the “ I.R.” Re. 1-8* 
Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow, M.A. Second Edition. 
Ee. 1, To Subscribers of the “I.R.” Aa. 12. i 

Lift-Irrigation. By A. Cbatterton. Second Edition. Revised 
and enlarged. Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of I.E.” Ea . 1-8. 

The ImproYement of Indian Agriculture. --Some Lessons 
from America. By Gathelyne Singh. Second Edition. Price Re. 1, 
To Subscribers of the ” Indian Eeview,” As, 12. 


THE SWADESHI MOYEMENT. 

Views of representative Indians and Anglo-Indians. 

Contains among others, the views of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
H.H, the Gaekwar of Baroda, H. H. the Maharaja of Dharbunga, 
G, K. Gokhale, Br. Sir Bash Behari Gfaose, Hon, Sit Fazulbhoy 
Ourrimbhoy Ebrahim, Mr. M. E. Gandhi, Sir R, N. Mookerjea, 
Sir B. E. Waoha, Hon. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak, Mr. 
•Sureudranath Baoerjea, and also of Lord Minto, Lord Carmichael, 
Lord Amptbiil, etc. 

Tike Ja7ne Jamshed. — Worthy of special study. 

The Christian Patriot, — Ought to bain the hands of every 
newspaper man and of every one who wants to know something 
about India’s industrial position. 

8ir Boper LethWidge, K. C. I. P, — Students of economics 
and of social science throughout the world owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Messrs. Natesan for the admirable series of little 
volumes containing all these valuable speeches and essays, 

Second Edition. Bevised and Eiilarged. 

Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of “ I.R. ” Re. 1. 


“G. A. Natesan k Co., Pabiiehers, George Town, Madras. 




To the head of the enterprising firm of G. A, Natesan & 
Co., Madras, all those who taka any interest at all in contempo- 
rary events in India which will in the future form its history are 
thankful for their publications. Not content with the editing and 
publishing of a first class monthly like the Indian BemeuOy he has 
written, edited and published a number of books and pamphlets 
which do credit not only to his scholarship, but also to his business 
capacity. He has published short biographical sketches of many 
eminent Indians. They are a series of uniform booklets, each with 
a frontispiece and any one of which can be bought for the modest 
sum of two annas or four annas. He has published collec- 
tions of the presidential and inaugural addresses that have been 
delivered at the difierent Gongresses. * * * * *' 

He has published symposiums of views of officials and non- 
officials, Indians and Europeans on such subjects as Sedition, 
the Swadeshi Movement, and the National Congress. By 
collecting the speeches and writings of Dr. Bash Behari Ghose, 
Swaml Vivekananda, the Honorable Mr, Gopai Krishna Gokhale, 
Lord Motley, he has done a distinct service to both the younger 
and elder generations of Indians ; for, these are books which the 
younger people like to have constantly by their side to study and 
the elders to refer to occasionally. It is very seldom indeed that 
we see business capacity in a literary man, but Mr. Natesan seems 
to be one of those very few men who combine in themselves both 
of ijhose capacities. — The Indian People Leader ^ Allahabad, 

The Indian ReYiew 

Extremely interesting and well worth reading.-- 
Empire, Shanghai. 

A magazine, every intelligent European should 
News, 


Does credit to its enterprising publish ers.—I'MdiaM Magazine' 
and Eeview, 

Always interesting and instructive magazine.— Lance, 

That admirably conducted journal. — India. 

A mine of solid and interesting information on Indian afiairs- 
•—Japan Daily Mail, 

This Excellent Magazine, full of good things. — Bombay 
Chronicle. 

Has come to occupy a prominent place in the front rank- 
of Indian periodical literature, — Madras Mail. 

Each edition appears to he an improvement on former, - 
Darjeelmg Visitor, 


G. A, Natesan & Go., Pobllshers, George Town, Madras. 


the isdiss press os 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

There is no periodical in India which approaches it ion^ fchs 
money. — Educational Review. 

Weli-known monthly Magazine.— The Bengaiee. 

This excellent Bev,iew.—T/ie Teiepraph. ^ -or, 

Quite indispensable to every student of Indian politics. Fncenix, 
Karachi. . _ „ 

A stoce-house of pleasant and instrucfeive reading.— 

A model publication.— “PwHjfafjee. 

A marvel of cheapness . — Weekly Chronicle. _ , 

Gives a rich and nourishing menu month after month, west 

■ Coast S:pectator. T^ ^ -t 

Tixcellent monthly, — AwTita Bazaar Patrika- , _ . 

“The Indian Review “ may be called the Review of Reviews 
for India. Undoubtedly a jem of its kind and no cultured Indian 
cares to be without it. — Sanjvartaman, Bombay. 

Deservedly enloys a great popularity .—Lawjper, Allahabad. 

Coming to the fore as a type of up-to-date journalism,— MosZm 

It deserves to rank with some of the best English and kmetlcBox 

Reviews.— ibkari _ 

Deserving of liberal patronage,— Rasi Goftar and Stayaprakash. 

As fresh, typical and informing as ever.— Parst._ 

Indeed the Magazine for the million.— Eats w Hind, Bombay. 

A monthly magazine of uncommon merit.— Bo wbat/ Guardian. 

Improves each month.— Rattpoow Tiwss. 

The premier review and magazine of India.— Bassetn News. 

There is in the Indian Review subject for all readers.— Inatan 
Textile Journal. 

Eall of live articles.— CapifaZ. ^ 

One of the best of its kind in India.— Comwerce, Calcutta. _ 

In matter it is voluminous, and in scope wide . . . Sho'ws 

a wonderful catholicity.— CaZcMf fa Review. _ 

Ably edited, capitally turned out.— Ceylon Independent. 

A journal of immense influence and popularity.— Cfi^ion Law 

Review. ^ . a- , - T 

■ One of the brightest and most readable periodicals m India.— 

Advocate of India. 

The annual subscription to the Indian Review ” is Bs. 5, 
(Mve) only including postage. Subscription can commence from 
any month. If you have not already seen the ‘ Review send 
postage stamps for As. Four for a specimen copy to G. A, Natesan 
d Co., Publishers, Madras. Current issues are not given as 
specimen copies. 

G. A, Natasan & Go., Pablishersi George Town, Madras. 


A PATRIOTIC ISDIAH FIRM OF PUBLISHERS. 

Wa do nofe tihink we are gailcj of any exaggerafeion when we 
say that fehere is no Indian firm of publishars which can surpass 
Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Go., of Madras, in point of utilitarian 
enterprise of a most patriotic character. The firm^s great aim is 
how best and most expeditiously to serve the public. Is a Congress 
heidf Why, immediately within two weeks we are greeted with a 
handsome portable volume of the proceedings, neatly printed, at 
the most moderate price, such as to be within the reach of the 
poorest reader. Similary with the proceedings of all other Con- 
ferences and Leagues. But what is more praiseworthy is the desire 
to acquaint the rising generation of youth with the utterances of our 
leading public men who have already borne the brunt and heat of 
the day. For instance, it is a fact that the annual reports of our 
Indian National Congress, specially the Presidential Addresses, 
are out of print. Many inquiries are made with the Joint 
Secretaries for these but they have regretfully to disappoint them. 
To meet such a growing demand, Messrs, Natesan & Co., have 
issued an excellently got-up volume of 1626 pages containing 
the origin and growth of our great National Political Institution, 
full text of all the Presidential Addresses up-to-date, reprint of all 
the Congress Resolutions, extracts from the Addresses of Welcome 
by Chairmen of Reception Committees and notable utterances 
besides the portraits of all Congress Presidents. This, indeed, is a 
distinct patriotic service which we dare say every true son of India 
will greatly appreciate. It is a capital handbook of the Congress— 
a veritable vade mecum and ought to find an extensive sale at only 
4 rupees a copy which is cheap enough in all ponsoienoe, • * 

We repeat, all Indians should feel exceedingly grateful for all these 
valuable publications at cheap prices to Messrs . Natesan & Co. 
But we know how ardent, modest, and sober a partriot is the head 
of this most enterprising Indian firm. Mr. G. A. Natesan, who is 
an University graduate, is indeed a jewel in Madras and elsewhere 
in the publication of cheap, useful, and handy Indian literature. 
We wish him and his firm every prosperity . — The Kaiser -i-hind^ 
Bombay, 

BEY. J. T. SUNDERLAND, TOEONTO, Canada.— “ I read 
your ‘Review’ with great interest and profit, It seems to me able 
and candid, and well adapted to give such information about India 
as is needed in this part of the world, but which we have so few 
opportunities for gaining * * * j -wish the ‘ Indian Review’ could 
be placed in many public libraries in Canada, the United States 
and England. It would do a silent bub telling work.” 

THE LATE MR. WILLIAM DIGBY, C.I.E. * * In its way— 
an admirable way — think the ‘Review’ which emanates from 
Madras, is an exceptionally interesting monthly publication, and 
I congratulate Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly 
‘Review,’ but on the excellence of its lead.” 


G.A. Nafeesan & Oo., PublisherB, George Town, Madras. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINEHT INDIANS, 


A Series of Uniform Booklets each with a Portrait giving a 
succinct biographical sketch and coEtainlng copious extracts, 
from nhe speeches and writings of the personages described. 


Torn Duiit 
Mrs. Barojini Naidu 
Babindranath Tagore 
Michael Madhusndan Dutt 
Dadahhai Haoroji 
Sir P. M. Mehta 
Diushaw Edulji Waoha 
Mahadev Govind. Banade 
G. K. Gokhale 
Dr. Bash Behari Ghose 
Lala Lajpat Bai 
Bavi "Varma 
K. T. Telang 
Surendranath Banerjea 
Bomesh Chunder Dutt 
Ananda Mohan Bose 
W. 0. Bonnerjee 
Dal Mohun Ghose 
Baja Bam Mohan Roy 
Sir J. C. Bose 
Dr.P.aBay 
Sit T. Muthusami Iyer 
Devendranath Tagore 
Prof. D. K. Katve 


Budruddin Tyabji 

Sit Syed Ahmed 

Sir Syed Amir All 

H. H. The Aga Bhan 

Sir S. Subramania Iyer 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

M. K. Gandhi 

Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Babu Krieto Das Pal 

B. N. Mudholkar 

V, Kriahnaswami Aiyar 

Dewan C. Rangacharlu 

Bahimtulla Mohamed Sayani 

Iswara Ohandra Vidyasagar 

Behramji M. Malabari 

Sit 0. Sankaran Nair 

H. H. The Gaekwar of Bacoda 

Sir H. G. Chandavarkar 

J. N. Tata 

Sasipada Baner ji 

V, B. Ohiplankat 

Keshab Ghunder Sen ^ 

Pratap Ghundra Muzumdar 
Sir S. P. Sinha 


The Guzeraii :—Many of our countrymen are deeply indebted 
to the head of the enterprising hrm of G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras, for the valuable publications they have been placing' 
before the Indian public dealing with important questions of 
contemporary interest or with, the lives and careers of some of 
our foremost Indians, both ancient and modern. We do not 
think there is any other publishing house in India that has 
attempted what Mr. Natesan has done with so much success 
during che last four years to instruct public opinion by means of 
handy, cheap and useful publications. Mr, Natesan is not only a 
man of literary attainments but endowed with business capacity 
and sound discernment. He certainly deserves to be congratulat- 
ed on the success of his useful publications. 

Foolscap 8 ¥o. Price As. Four each. 


G. A. Natesan & Oo., Pubiisfaers, George Town, Madras... 




